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The  present  volume  is  the  first  of  a  series  intended 
for  those  students  of  Maratha  history  Avho  do  not 
know  Marathi.  Original  materials,  both  published 
and  unpublished,  have  been  accumulating  for  the 
last  sixty  years  and  their  volume  often  frightens  the 
average  student.  Sir  Asutosh  Mookerjee,  therefore, 
suggested  that  a  selection  in  a  handy  form  should  be 
made  where  all  the  useful  documents  should  be  in- 
eluded.  I  must  confess  that  no  historical  document 
has  found  a  place  in  the  present  volume,  but  I  felt 
that  the  chronicles  or  hakhars  could  not  be  excluded 
from  the  present  series  and  I  began  with  Sabhasad 
bakhar  leavinsr  the  documents  for  a  subsequent 
v^olume. 

This  is  by  no  means  the  first  English  rendering  of 
Sabhasad.  Jagannath  Lakshman  Mankar  translated 
Sabhasad  more  than  thirty  years  ago  from  a  single 
manuscript.  The  late  Dr.  Vincent  A.  Smith  over- 
estimated  the  value  of  Mankar's  work  mainly  because 
be  did  not  know  its  exact  nature.  A  glance  at  the 
catalogue  of  Marathi  maimscripts  in  the  British 
Museum  might  have  convinced  him  that  the  original 
Marathi  Chronicle  from  which  Mankar  translated 
has  not  been  lost.  Mankar's  was  a  free  rendering 
and  his  work  is  so  rare  now  that  I  need  not  offer  any 
apology  for  bringing  out  a  second  translation.  I  have 
transkted  from  the  text  edited  by  Kao  Bahadur 
Kashinath  Narayan  Sane,  the  most  reliable  and 
authoritative  text   in   print.     I  have  tried  to  be  not 
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only  accurate  but  literal  in  my  rendering  of  Sabhasacl ; 
the  translation  of  the  extracts  has  been  more  or 
less  free,  but  there  also  my  attempt  lias  been  to  be 
fairly  accurate  so  that  it  may  be  safely  recommended 
■as  reliable. 

For  the  notes  at  (he  end  1  am  indebted  to  Mr.  V. 
K.  llajwade's  Sources  of  iMarritha  History  (Marathi). 
The  second  and  third  notes  are  entirely  based  on 
•Mr.  Haj wade's  introduction  to  his  8th  volume.  In 
the  tirst  note,  liowever,  I  have  dilVered  on  so  many 
important  j)oints  from  ifr.  ll:\j\vad(^'s  vie\\s  that  I 
must  take  upon  mysell*  the  responsibility  for  them. 

I  have  to  add  here  a  word  about  mv  translitera- 
tion  of  Marathi  woids.  The  only  thing  that  should 
be  noted  is  that  cT  has  been  re]n'esented  both  by 
V  and  w  according  to  i)rouunciation  and  m  has  been 
represented  by/  in  words  oL'  Persian  origin,  *  (anuswar) 
and  other  nasal  sounds  hav(^  not  been  propcM'ly  indi- 
cated, I  have  used  n  or  m  to  represent  the  sound  as 
in  Chlrcuijlv  and  Sampauuc,  IVrsian  words  and 
proper  names  have  not  been  properly  transliterated 
mainly  owing  to  mv  ignorance  of  that  laniruaire  and 
I  have  in  some  cases  reproduced  them  in  their  IMarathi 
£oi*m  as  in  Sdista  Khan,  NizfimsTihi,  etc.,  while  in 
l^adshah,  Bahlol  and  Adil  Shfih,  I  believe  the  Persian 
form  has  been  retained.  I  owe  an  explanation  for 
writing  Maratha  and  .Arrirrifhi  instead  oi  Maifitha  and" 
Marathi.  My  reason  is  that  the  former  [)ronuncia- 
tion  is  prevalent  almost  everywhere  outside  Maha- 
rashtra proper  though  the  latter  forms  are  correct. 

1  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  Hon'ble  Sir  Asutosh 
Mookerjee,  Kt.,  C.S.I.,  President  of  the  Post- 
Gra(limk3    Councils,     Calcutta    University,    hut     for 
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whose  kind  and  inspiring  encouragement    this    work 
would  never  have  seen  light. 

I    am    indebted    to    Professor    Jadunath    Sarkar, 
M.A.,  who  not  only  revised  my  manuscripts  and  gave 
me  many    valuable    suggestions    hut    also  placed  his 
whole  library  at  my  disposal,  and  Piai  Bahadur,  B.A. 
Gupte,  who,  inspite  of  his  heavy  work  and  advancing 
a^T^e,  revised  mv  manuscripts  twice.  i\lr.  G.  S.  Sardesai, 
B.A.  borrowed  for  me  a  copy  of  now  rare  ^ivadigvijay 
from  the  State    Librarv  of  Baroda.    1  shall  fail  in  my 
dutv  if  I  do  not  avail  mvs(df  of    this    opportunily   of 
publicly  recordimr  my  gratitude  to  the  late  Professor 
H.  G.  Limaye,  M.A.  of   Poena   and    Professor   D.  P. 
Bhandarkar,    M.A.,    Carmaichad  Professor,   Calcutta 
University,  for   the   encouragement    and    the    ready 
assistance  I   always  got   from  them.     My  thanks  are 
also  due  to  Professor   llarendranath  Gupta,  M.Sc.  of 
Serampur  College  and  Mr.  Aswinikumar  Mookerjee, 
B.A.,  who  kindly  prepared  the  Index.     None  of  these 
g:entlemen  is,  however,   responsible  for  any   defect  of 
this  work. 

The  misprints  are  mainly  due  to  my  inexperience 
in  proof  reading.  It  is  futile  to  give  a  list  of  correc- 
tions. The  main  errors  however  can  be  easily 
corrected  by  my  readers,  leirud,  for  example 
in  p.  12e5  should  be  hinul,  Kamaldakar  in  p.  113 
Kamalakar  and  Jaifjir  in  p.  2  Jarjir. 

SURENDllANATH  SEN. 

Senate  House, 
Calcutta,  the  19lh  May,  1920. 
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LIFE  OF 
SIVA  CHHATRAPATT 


[5] 

To 

Srimant  Mahauaj   Rajasri  Rajaram 
Saheb  Chhatrapati. 

AVith  humble  I'espects,  his  servant  Krshnajl 
Anant  Sabhasad,  bogs  to  submit  thus,— Your  Majesty 
graciously  enquired  of  your  servant,—''  Our  father, 
the  great  king,  (or  the  elder  king)  performed  so 
many  feats  of  bravery  and  subdued  four  different 
empires  {Pfldsff/fis).  In  spite  of  his  performing  such 
prodigies  of  vaiour,  Aurangzib  came,  and  captured 
many  of  the  forts.  What  was  the  cause  of  this  ?  You 
are  a  man  well  informed  of  (the  affairs)  of  the  old 
kino-dom.  Write  therefore  a  biography  from  the 
beginning."  So  said  Your  Majesty.  Accordingly  I 
beo"  to  submit  the   information  thus  :— 

The  Kin^-'s  father,  the  elder  Maharaj  was  Rajsri 
Sahaji  Raje  ;— his  father,  that  is,  the  Raje's  grand- 
father, Maioji  Raje  and  Yithoji  Raje  Bhonsle  held 
Jaigirs   as   high  officers  ^  under   the    Nizamsahi  and 


»  In  the  text  they  are  called  Wazirs  (^#r),  but  a  perusal  of  the  text 
will  convince  every  reader  that  the  word  is  loosely  used  for  any  high  official 
or  noble. 
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enjoyed  great  importance.  He  had  great  devotion 
for  Sri  Sanibhu  ^lahfidev.-  Upon  that  hill  a  fair  is 
held  in  the  month  of  Chaltra,  when  live  to  seven 
lakhs  of  people  assemble.  There  was  much  scarcity 
of  drinking  water.  AVater  there  was  none.  It  had 
to  be  brought  from  a  distance  of  three  cosses. 
People  were  much  distressed  (by  it).  So  ilaloji  Raje 
selected  a  site  there  and  constructed  a  big  tank 
(by  building  a?i  eml)ankment),  so  that  water  might 
be  had  for  use  by  all  the  people.  An  immense  sum 
of  money  was  spent.  The  tank  was  wholly  tilled 
with  water.  As  soon  as  this  was  done  Sri  Sambhu 
Mahadev  appeared  in  a  dream  at  night  [6]  and 
pleased  (with  Malojl)  said — "T  will  be  incarnate  in 
your  family, — the  gods  and  the  ]3rahmans  will  I 
protect  and  destrov  the  miecltchhas.  The  sovereiirntv 
of  the  South  I  confer  on  vour  familv."  These  words 
were  thrice  rc^peatcd  by  way  of  blessing.  There- 
upon the  Raje  was  highly  pleased  and  performed 
many  deeds  of  charity. 

Then  two  sons,  RajsrI  Sahajl  Raje  and  Rajs'rT 
Sarafji  Raje  were  born  of  Rajsri  Maloji  Raje. 
Both  obtained  Jaigirs  under  the  Padsahi.  While 
they  were  still  in  service  the  Nizamsahi  came  to 
an  end.  After  that  Sahajl  Raje  became  a  noble  of 
the  Adilsahi.  The  title  of  Maharaj  was  conferred 
on  him.  He  maintained  an  armv  of  ten  to  twelve 
thousand  soldiers.  Sahaji  Raje  had  two  wives. 
The   first   wife    was    Jijai    Au,    and   the  second  wife 
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-  The  name  of  the  god  as    well    as  of  the   hill    where    the   temple  stood. 
It  is  in  the  District  of  Satara. 
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Tukai  Au.  Ekojl  Raje,''  a  son,  w^as  born  of  the 
latter.  As  soon  as  a  son,  Rajsri  Sivaji  Raje  ^  was 
born  of  Jijal  Au,  Sri  Sambhu  Mahadev  stirred  him- 
self and  said  in  a  dream—"  I  myself  have  descended 
[to  earth].  I  will  in  future  perform  many  feats  of 
valour.  [7]  You  should  keep  (the  child)  with  you 
for  twelve  years  Do  not  keep  him  afterAvards. 
Let  him  ijo  wherever  he  will.  Do  not  restrain  him." 
Such  was  the  prophecy.  Sahaji  Raje  used  [there- 
after!   to    reside     at     Bengrul[=Bangalore]  in    the 

-J 

Karnatak. 

Naropant  Dikshit  served  as  his  agent  {Karhhari), 
Two  very  intelligent  sons  Raghunath  Pant  and  Janar- 
dan  Pant  A\ere  born  to  him.  The  Pargana  of  Puna  was 
within  Sahaji  Raje's  Jaigirs.  The  intelligent  and 
shrewd  Dadaji  Konddev  had  been  appointed  there.  He 
went  to  Bengrul  to  see  the  Maharaja,  Rajsri  Sivaji 
Raje  and  Jijai  Au  went  with  him.  The  Raje  was 
then  12  years  of  age.  Dadaji  Pant  and  the  Raje  were 
despatched  to  Puna.  With  them  were  sent  a  man 
named  Sam  Rav  Nilkanthas  Fcswa,  Balkrshna  Pant, 
cousin  of  Naro  Pant  Dikshit,  as  Majumdar,  Sono 
Pant  as  Dablr  and  Raghunath  Ballal  as  Sabnls.  They 
came  to  Puna. 

On  coming  [there],  he  [Dadaji  Konddev]  took 
possession  of  the  tw^elve  Mawals. '     The  Mawje   Des- 


'  Better  known  as  Venkoji  Raje. 

♦  The  date  commonly  accepted  is  1627  A.D.,  but  Mr.  B.  G.  Tilak  suggests 
1629  as  a  possible  date  on  the  strength  of  Jedhe  Yanche  Sakavall.  A 
recently  discovered  Tamil  work,  Siva-bharat  also  gives  Tilak's  date. 

s  The  twelve  Mawa]s  are,  (1)  Rohiglkhor,  (2)  Velvand,  (3)  Muse,  (4) 
Muthe,  (5)  Jor,  (6)  Kanad,  (7)  6ivthar,  (8)  Murum,  (9)  Paud,  (10)  Gunjan, 
(11)    Bhor,    (12)  Pa  van. 
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mukhs  were  seized,  and  takea  in  hand,  the  refractory 
among-  them  were  put  to  death.^     Then  in   course   of 
time    Dcldaji   Konddev    [8J   died.      Henceforth    Sivaji 
himself  bei^an  to  manaii^e  his  own  affairs.     At  a  place 
in  the  Mahal  of  Supe,  w^as  his  uncle,  his  stepmother's 
brother,    named    Sambhajl    Mohita.     I'he    Maharaja 
had  appointed  him  to  the  charge  of  the  Mahal.  Sivaji 
went  to  see  him  on  the  pretence  of  asking  for    ])Of<t  ^ 
on  the  day  of  the  Simga  festival.     The  mcwnl  (uncle) 
was  thrown  into  prison.     He  had  three  hundred  horses 
of  his  own  stable  and  much  wealth.     All  his  belonir- 
ings  and  clothes  were  taken  possession  of,   and   Supe 
annexed.  One  Tukoji  Chor  Maratha  was  made  Sanio- 
bat  of  the  army  (Sarnobat=a  general),  Sam  Rav  Xi]- 
kanth  Pestcff,    Balkrshna  Pant  JLfJnmdar,  Naro  Pant, 
Sonaji  Pant  and    Raghunath  Balla]  Sahnls,  with  these 
men  as  his  Karhhnris  he  conducted  his  atfairs  with 
much  care  and  prudence. 

Then  he  plundered  the  city  of  Junnar.  Two  hun- 
dred horses  were  captured.  He  returned  to  Puna 
with  goods  Avorth  8  lakhs  of  lions  besides  clothes  and 
jewels.  Then  he  looted  tlie  citv  of  7Vhmadnai?ar, 
fought  a  great  battle  with  the  Moghuls,  captured 
seven  hundred  horses.     He  captured  elephants   also, 


These  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Puna,  there  are  another  dozen  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  Junnar,  such  as  Bhininer,  Ghodner,  Pilrner,  Janmer,  etc. 

As  DiXdaji  had  conquered  a  portion  of  Muwal ,  I  prefer  to  insert  his 
name  here. 

*  Chitnis  says  tliat  the  MSwle  Desmukhs  wore  won  over  to  his  project 
by  conciliatory  means.  Mr.  Rajvvade  thinks  that  the  passage  in  our  text  signi- 
ties  that  the  Mawle  Desmukhs  were  united  to  him;  ^^^i^  in  the  text  means 
'bound  to  his  cause.' 

'  Po8t-Mouey    or    liquor   given    to  deiK>ndent6  on  great  festivals. 
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much  wealth  was  found.  The  Paga  at  that  time 
numbered  twelve  hundred  and  the  Siledars  two  thou- 
sand ;  [9]  there  was  thus  a  total  of  three  thousand 
horsemen.  Mankojl  Dahatonde  was  then  made  Sarno- 
bat  of  the  forces.  Then  the  fort  of  Kondana  that 
belonged  to  the  Adilsahi  was  taken  by  assault.  He 
established  his  own  military  outpost  (thana) 
there.  At  that  time,  died  a  brahman  named  Xi]kan- 
tha  Rav,  commandant  of  the  Adilsahi  fort  of  Puran- 
dar.  His  two  sons  ""  began  to  quarrel  Avith  each  other 
(about  the  succession).  The  Raje  went  to  Purandar  to 
mediate  ])etween  them.  And  he  possessed  himself  of 
the  fort  by  imprisoning  the  two  brothers.  He  estab- 
lished his  own  garrison  [there]. 

After  this  he  raided  Kalyan  and  Bhivandi  in 
Konkan  and  took  the  Adilsahi  fort  of  Mahuli.  (He) 
went  on  enlisting  the  Mawjes.  A  hill  called 
Murband  was  fortitied.  It  was  renamed  Rajgad. 
The  hill-side  was  also  terraced  and  fortified.  One 
Chandar  Rav  More  ^  reigned  in  Konkan  and  Surve 
reigned  at  Srngarpur.  Sirke  was  his  minister 
{Pradhan).  In  this  manner  did  they  rule  and  hold 
strong  forts  and  hill  forts  and  about  10,000  to  12,000 
forces  with  infantry.  Raghunath  Ballal  Sabnis  was 
summoned  and  sent  to  him.  When  questioned 
(Sivaji)  said  to  him — '*  The  principality  cannot  be 
conquered  unless  Chandar  Rav  is  killed,  [10]  and 
none  but  vou  can  execute  this  work.  You  are  to  2:0  to 
him  on  an  embassy."  With  him  were  appointed  one 
hundred      to     hundred      and       twenty-five     choice 


*    See  Extracts,  where  three  brothers  are  mentioned. 
"  Chandra  Rftv  was  not  his  name  but  hereditary  title. 
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swordsmen.  They  rode  to  a  place  near  Jawli  and 
then  sent  a  verbal  message  to  Chandar  Eav — ''We 
have  come  from  the  Raje,  Ave  have  some  negotiations 
and  alliance  to  make."  80  thev  told  him.  Then  he 
invited  them  to  him  and  granted  an  audience.  Some 
pretended  negotiations  were  made.  (Eaghunath) 
then  retired  to  the  quarters  appointed  for  him  and 
remained  there.  He  went  ])ack  (to  the  court)  next 
day,  got  a  private  audience,  made  a  parley  and  as 
chance  offered  (itself)  stal)l)ed  the  two  brothers 
Chandar  Rfiv  ami    Suryaji  Eav  with  a  dagger.'^     He 


•"   It  is  cloar  tluit  Sibhasjul  reofards.  this  case   us    one  of  imirdm'.      Messrs. 
Kincaidantl  Parnsniis,  however,  have  tried  to  justify  it.  (History  of  the  Maratha 
People,  vol.  I,  p.  150)  Chandar  Rav  More    had,    according   to    them,    tried    to 
betray  oivajl.     "  Before  carrying  on  Shahaji'.s  iiijunction  to  punish  Baji  Ghor- 
pade,  Shivaji    had    his    own  (plan el    to    settle    with    Malaji    More.     He    was, 
however,  loth  to  destroy    one  whom  he  had  known    in    boyhood    and    resolved 
to  make  an  effort  to  win  over  More  by    personal    influence.     He    visited    Jaoli 
himself  and  in  an  interview  with  Bahiji  More  did  his    utmost  by  appeals  to  his 
religion  and  patriotism  to  gain  to  his    side    the    reluctant    noble.     He  merely 
wasted  his  breath,  IJalaji  durinir  the     ijiterview     tried    to   secure  his    visitor's 
person."'     Sivtlji  managed  to  escape  Ijut  still  persisted  in  his    pacific    attempts 
but  at  last    it    became    clear    that    Ciiandar    Rilv    could     not     be    won    over. 
Messrs,     Kincaid  and  Parasnis  think  that  Chandar  Kav  and    hi.s    brother    were 
killed  after  an  angry  meeting  and  their  murder  was    not    premeditated.     This 
version  of  the  JfXwli  incident  is  based  on  a  Bakhar  published  by  R.  B.  Parasnis 
in  the  Itihas    Sangr;iha.      I    do    not    find   any    reason    why    the    evidence    of 
Sabhasad  should  be  rejected  in  favour  of  a  Bakhar  whose  date  and    authorship 
are  unknown.     Prof.  Sarkar's  view  on  this  subject  is  worth  quoting.     He  says, 
*'  Some  Maratha  writers  have  recently  "  discovered  "  what  they  vaguely    call 
"  an  old  chronicle  " — written  no  body  knows  when  or  by  whom,  preserved  no 
body  knows  where  and  transmitted  nobody  knows    hoAv,  —which    asserts   that 
Chandar  Rao  had  tried  to  seize  Shiva  by  treachery  and  hand  him  over   to    the 
vengeance  of    Bijapur    *      »     *     unfortunately    for   the    credibilit}-    of    such 
convenient  "tliscoveries"  none  of  the  genuine    old    historians    of  Shiva    could 
anticipate  that  this    line    of    defence    would    be    adopted    by    the    twentieth 
century  admirers  of  the  national  hero  ;  they  have  called  the  murder  a  murder." 
— Sarkar,  Shivaji,  pp.  54-55. 
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came  out  and  started  for  his  band.  Those  who  pursued 
him  were  killed  and  out  he  went.  When  the  chief 
himself  had  fallen  why  should  his  men  exert 
themselves?  This  deed  performed,  he  came  back  to 
meet  the  Eaje,  The  Raja  at  once  led  an  expedition 
in  person  and  captured  Jawli.  The  Mawjes  were 
granted  assurances  of  safety  and  enlisted.  A  new 
fort  called  Pratapgad  was  erected.  Hanmant  Rav,  a 
brother  of  Chandar  Rav,  had  strengthened  himself  at 
a  place  called  Chaturbet,  belonging  to  Jawli.  The 
thorn  of  Jawli  could  not  be  removed  unless  he  was 
killed.  Cognisant  of  this,  the  Raje  .sent  Sambhajl 
Kavjl,  a  Mahaldar  of  his,  to  Hanmant  Rav  on  a 
diplomatic  project.  Sambhajl  Kavjl  got  a  private 
audience  with  hiin  on  the  pretence  of  negotiating  a 
matrimonial  alliance  and  stabbed  Hanmant  Rav  to 
death  with  a  dairger.  [11]  Jawli  was  conquered.  There 
was  a  rebel  named  J5a])jl  Rav  in  the  valley  of  Sivtar. 
He  was  put  into  prison   and  his  eyes  were  put  out. 

Then  an  expedition  was  made  against  the  ruling 
chief  Surve.  Srngarpur  was  captured.  Surve  fled  to 
another  i)rovince.  His  Karbhrirl  Sirke  was  won  over 
and  the  province  was  taken  possession  of.  Some 
villages  {mahals)  were  conferred  on  him  (Sirke)  and 
his  daughter,  the  Raja,  got  married  to  his  son 
(Sambhajl).  In  this  manner  the  two  principalities  of 
Jawlr  and  Sfngarpur  were  conquered.  The  Brahman 
Moro  Trimbak  Pingje  had  laboured  hard  in  this 
connection  and  the  Peswa-ship  was  on  that  account 
taken  from  Samrav  Ni]kanth  and  conferred  on 
iMoro  Pant  ;  Ni]o  Sondev  also  had  worked  hard  and 
was  therefore  appointed  A^^^r^^i^;  one  Gangajl  Mangajl 
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was  appointed  Vaknis,  Prabhakar  Bhat,  a  great 
Brahman,  was  Upddhyaf/a  (family  priest) ;  the  office 
was  continued  to  his  sons  Balam  Bhat  and  Govind 
Bhat.  Xetaji  Palkar  was  made  Sarnobat  of  the 
forces.  During  Xetfiji's  Sarnobat-ship  the  Vacja 
numbered  seven  thousand  and  the  Slledtrs  three 
thousand  ;  the  whole  army  was  thus  ten  thousand 
strong,  about  10,000  Mawles  were  enlisted.  One 
YesaJT  Kank  was  made  their  Sarnoh(fL  In  this 
manner  were  careful  arrangements  made  for  the 
kingdom.  The  llaja's  wife — he  had  married  Sal  Bai 
the  daughter  of  the  Ximba]kar —was  delivered  of  a 
child.  [12]  A  son  was  born.  He  was  named 
Sambhaji  Raje.  Great  festivities  took  place.  Many 
deeds  of  charity  were  performed.  The  Raja 
remained  at  RcijgacJ. 

Then  the  Badshali  at  Delhi  learnt  this  news. 
Ali  Adilsnha  reigned  at  Bijapur  while  the  entire 
administration  was  in  the  hands  of  Bad!  Saliebin, 
the  wife  of  Sultan  Muhammad.  She  felt  much 
distressed  when  she  learnt  this  n(nvs.  Padshahi 
forts  had  been  captured,  provinces  conquered  (one 
or  two)  some  principalities  overthrown.  He 
(Sivaji)  had  turned  a  rebel.  She  contemplated  the 
means  to  be  adopted  for  routing  and  killing  him 
and  wrote  a  letter  to  Rajsri  Sahajl  Raje  then  at 
Bengrul.  A  Afahaldar  was  sent  (to  him)  with  the 
letter  : — "  Although  you  are  a  servant  of  this  Govern- 
ment, you  have  committed  treachery  by  sending 
your  son  Sivaji  to  Puna  and  upsetting  the 
authority  of  the  Badshah  there.  He  has  captured 
some   forts   belonging    to   the    Badshah,     conquered 
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and  plundered  several  districts  and   provinces,    over- 
thrown  one   or    two   principalities   and    killed  some 
chiefs  submissive  to  the   Badshah.     Now  keep   your 
son  under  proper    control    or   your    Jaigir  (province 
over    which    Sahajl   had    been    appointed    governor) 
will  be  confiscated."    Then  the  Maharaja  answered— 
''  Although  Sivaji  is  my  son    he   has   fled    from    me. 
He    is   no  longer  under  my  control.     I  am  a  faithful 
dependent    of    the    Badshah.     Though    givajl   is    my 
son  His  Majesty  may  attack   him,  or  deal    with    him 
in   any    way    he    likes,    I    shall    not   interfere."     So 
answered  he. 

[18].  Thereupon  the  Dowager  Queen"  (Badi 
Sahebln)  summoned  all  the  Adilshahi  nobles  and 
ministers  and  asked  them  to  march  against  .^ivaji 
but  no  one  agreed.  Afzal  '^'  Khan,  a  wazir,  however, 
agreed  (saying)  '^  What  is  Sivaji?  Twill  bring  him 
alive,  a  prisoner,  without  alighting  from  my  horse 
(even  for  once)."  When  he  asserted  this,  the  princess 
(Badshah  Zadi)  became  pleased  (with  him)  and  gave 
him  clothes,  ornaments,  elephant,  horse,  wealth, 
promotion  and  honour  and  despatched  him  with 
OmraoH  of  note  at  the  head  of  twelve  thousand  horse 
besides  infantry. 

Then  the  whole  force  was  mobilised  and  set  off  in  a 
vast  array.'-'  Then  they  came  to  Tuljapur.  They  came 
there  and  encamped.  Sri  Bhavfinl,  the  patron  deity  of 


1  1     T 


The  Dowager  Qneen  left  for  Mecca  in  1660,  and  Afzal's  expedition  took 
place  in  1659.    He  was  killed  in  September  of  that  year.  See  Sarkar's  Shivaji. 

'  '^  One  Khopde  waited  on  Afzal  at  WaT,  and  gave  a  written  undertaking 
to  arrest  Sivaji.  See  Rajwade,  Vols.  XV  and  XVII,  also  Jedhe  Yanche  Sakavali. 

'3  The  word  in  the  original  isffT^  ^^^  lirerallr  means  lengthwigw 
and  breadthwise. 
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the  ^laharajfi's  family,  was  broken  (into  pieces),  thrown 
into  a  hand-mill  and  pounded  into  dust.  No  sooner  was 
Bhavani  broken  than  a  heavenly  voice  was  heard — 
AfzalKhan  I  thou  mean  wretch  !  On  the  twentv-tirstdav 
from  this  will  I  behead  thee  ;  tlie  whole  of  thv  armv 
will  1  destrov  and  satiate  the  90  million  Chnunoidas 
(bloodsuckinu"  deities)."  So  said  the  bodyless  voice. 
Then  the  army  marched  and  came  to  Pandharpur. 
Thev  descended  to  the  vallev  of  the  Bhlma  [rather  the 
Mann  river].  They  came  to  WaT  committing 
sacrilege  on  the  gods  (along  their  route).  There  they 
decided  that  some  one  should  be  sent  on  an  embassy 
to  the  Raje  and  he  should  be  captured  alive 
when  his  confidence  had  l)een  inspired  by  the 
conclusion  of  a  truce.  Krshnriji  l^liaskar,  the  envov, 
was  summoned  and  instructed  (to  say)  that — 
''  The  old  friendship  between  your  fatlier  the 
Maharfiiri  and  mvs(df  has  been  continued  in  brotherlv 
intercourse.  Vou  are  not  on  that  account  a  stranger 
to  me.  You  should  come  and  see  me.  I  shall 
obtain  for  you  the  grant  of  tlie  principality  of 
Talkonkan  and  a  Jalglr  from  the  Badshah.  The  forts 
and  hill  forts  you  have  captured,  I  shall  get 
confirmed  in  your  possession.  I  shall  y^^i  for 
you  further  distinctions.  I  shall  have  conferred  on  you 
as  l)ig  a  Sit  ran  jam  as  you  may  want.  If  you  like 
to  see  the  Bfulshah  vou  mav,  if  not,  I  shall  i,^et  vou 
exempted  from  the  regular  attendance  at  court  [II]. 
You  should  peacefully  l)ring  the  llaja  for  an  inter- 
view, by  making  some  such  professions.  Else  we 
shall  come."  So  was  Krshnaji  Pant  instructed.  And 
then  he  arranged  to  despatch  him. 


^ 
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In     the    meantime    (or    then)    the    Raja  got  the 
news  that  Afzal   Khan    has    been    appointed   at   the 
head    of  twelve    thousand    horse    (to  march    against 
him)  from  Bijfipur.     When  he  learnt  this,    the    Raja 
decided    to  mobilise  all  his  forces,  fight  at  Jawll  and 
to    go    to    Pratapgad    in    person.       Then    he    was 
dissuaded  l)y  all ;  "  You  (they  counselled)  should  not 
give  battle,  peace  should  be    concluded."     The    Raja 
answered     to     that — "  As    he    killed  Sambhajl,'*     so 
will   he    kill    me.     T    Avill    do  wliat  is  possible  before 
I    am     killed.     Peace    I    will    not    conclude."     This 
decision    was    made.     That     night    Sri    Bhavani    of 
Tujjapur    appeared    (to    him)    in    a  bodily  shape  and 
said — '*  I  am  pleased.   I  shall  assist  you  in  everything. 
At   your  hands  I    shall  get  Afzal  killed.    I  grant  you 
success.     Thou   shouldst   have  no  anxietv."     In  this 
manner    did    the  goddess   enliven  him    with   resolu- 
tion   and    confidence    and   assured    him    of  security. 
The  Raje  awoke,  called  Jija  Bai    Aii    and    related    to 
her  the  details  of  the  dream.     And  men  of   note,  like 
Gomajl     Xalk    Pansambal    Jamdar,  KrshnaJT   Naik, 
Subhanjl    Naik    and    Sardars   and    Sarkarkuns    like 
Moropant  and  Nijopantand  AnnajTpant  and  Sonajipant 
and  Gangajl  ]Mangaji  and  Xetaji  Palkar  Saniobat  and 
Raghunath    Ballal    Sabnis    and    the    Purohit    were 
summoned  and  to  them  all  [15]  was  the  dream  relat- 
ed.    "  The  goddess  is  favourably  disposed,   now    will 
I  kill    Afzal  Khan    and  rout  his   armv  "   so   said  he. 
It  was  in   the   opinion    of  all,  a   hazardous   step,  if 
successful,  it  would  be  all  right ;  if   not,  what  would 


'  *      The  Maratlii  chroniclers    erroneously  think  that  Afzal    had  something 
to  do  with  Sanibhaji's  death.     See  Extracts. 
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happen  ? — this  became  the  subject  of  then*  debate. 
Then  the  Raja  said — **  (The  conclusion  of  peace  will 
also)  cause  loss  of  life.  If  we  fight  and  win,  well 
and  good,  if  life  is  lost  fame  remains.  A  verse  runs 
to  this  effect — 

"Victory  brings  fortune,  death  the  celestial  maids  ; 
This  body  is  but  transient. 
What  terror  has  then  death  in  battle  ?" 
Such  is  the  course  prescribed  in  the  books  of  polity. 
Therefore  it  is  riirht  that  we  should  tisrht.  Now  we 
should  make  one  arrangement  only.  There  are 
my  son  Sambhajl  and  my  mother ;  they  should  be 
kept  at  Rajgad.  If  I  kill  Afzal  Khan  and  win 
victory,  then  I  shall  remain  what  I  am.  If  perchance 
1  lose  my  life  in  the  course  of  the  war,  then  there  is 
Sambhajl  Raje,  deliver  the  kingdom  to  him  and 
place  yourselves  at  his  commands."  Leavini?  such 
instructions  for  an  extreme  case  and  exhorting  every- 
body, he  placed  his  head  at  his  mother's  feet  and  took 
leave  of  her.  His  mother''  blessed  him,  saying  "  Sivba 
thou  shalt  be  victorious  !  " 

Then  the  Raje  started,  after  receiving  such  bless- 
ings, and  went  to  Pratapgad.  He  instructed  Netajl 
Palkar  Sarnobat  to  come  up  the  Ghats  with  his 
forces.  And  he  said—"  I  shall  invite  Afzal  Khan  to 
Jawll,  meet  him  by  offering  to  make  peace,  and  draw 
him  near  me  by  inspiring  his  confidence.  You 
should  then  come  to  Ghat  Matha  and  block  the  roads." 
Raghunath  Ballal  Sabnis  was  sent  with  him.  And  it 
was  arranged   that  Moropant   Peswa  should  take  in 


Chitnis  and  the  author  of  ^ivdigvijaya  say  that  SSmbhajI  and   JijSbai 
were  at  PratSpgad. 
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his  company  Sam  Rav  Nilkanth  and  Trimbak  Bhas- 
kar  and  come  from  Konkan. 

In  the  meantime  Krshnaji  Pant  came  as  envoy 
from  the  Khan.  He  was  taken  up  to  Pratapgad. 
The  Raja  had  an  interview  with  him.  The  Khan's 
message,  as  he  had  charged  him,  was  delivered. 
[16]  Some  formal  conversation  made,  the  Raje  said, 
— "As  is  the  Maharaja,  so  is  the  Khan  an  elder  ^^ 
to  me.  I  shall  certainly  have  an  interview  with 
him."  So  saying,  (he)  gave  Krshnaji  Pant  a  house 
for  his  quarters.  (He)  gave  him  leave  to  go  there. 
The  next  day  the  Raje  sat  in  his  court  and  ^^  summoned 
the  Sarkiirkuns  and  all  Sardars,  (in  short)  all  of  like 
rank.  And  there  was  a  faithful  and  respectable  man 
named  Pantaji  Gopinath  in  the  Raje's  service.  Him 
did  he  summon  and  with  him  he  held  a  private  coun- 
cil in  the  palace.'-  The  Raje  said  to  Pantaji  Pant — 
'*  The  Khan's  envoy  Krshnaji  Pant  has  come  on  an 
embassy,  I  shall  give  him  leave  and  send  him  off.  I 
shall  despatch  you  also  to  Afzal  Khan — Go  there,  have 
an  interview  with  the  Khan  and  conduct  the  negotia- 
tions. Demand  the  Khan's  solemn  oaths  (of  assur- 
ance or  sinceritv).  If  he  asks  for  vour  oaths  2:ive  them  ; 
make  no  hesitation.  Anyhow  bring  (the  Khan)  to 
Jawli.  Resides,  vou  are  to  institute  an 
enquiry  in  his  army  by  some  device  and  get 
information  by  whatever  means  it  can  be  obtained. 
Enquire  whether  the  Khan's  heart  is  set  on  my 
good    or   harm.     With   these   instructions  the  Raje 


'  *     wi\^ — means,  a  father,  ancestor  or  elder. 

I  ^     JJ^ — Hall  of  public  audience  or  simply  the  Darbar  Hall. 

^  *     Jf^T9l — ''"^y  stand  here  either  for  the  palace  or  the  seraglio. 
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went    to    the    court    (Darbar).        (He)    summoned 

Krshnaji    Pant    there.       The    Eaje    spoke    (in     the 

following   style) — A    solemn   oath  (fsfjqi)  from    the 

Khan  is  necessary.     'I  ake    on    that    account    Pantaji 

Pant    of    our    side    Avith    you    to    see     the    Khan. 

Make  the  Khan    give    him    a    (Avritten  ?)  oath    witli 

an       imprint    ot*       his       f Khan's)        palm     on    it.'^ 

Bring     the     Khan       to      Jawli.      1     shall     go    and 

have      an      interview      with     uncle       (the     Khan). 

There    is    nothing   evil    in    my    mind."     So  said  tlie 

E-aje.     To  him    (Kishnajl  Pant)    the    proposal     Avas 

agreeable.      Then    he    presented    robes    of    honour 

to  Krshnaji  Pant  and  sent  him  l)ack.      [1 1  ]    Similarly 

robes  of   honour  were  presented  to  I'antajl  l^ant  and 

he  was  despatched  to  Afzal  Khan. 

He  went  and  interviewed  the  Klian.     The    Khan 
honoured  him.    Krshnaji  Bhaskar    submitted    that — 
''Sivajlhad  sent    Pantaji    Pant    as    his    ambassador. 
He  should  be  given  a  private   interview."     On    his 
making    this    suggestion,    the    Khan  sat  in  a  ju'ivate 
apartment,  summoned   Kishnajl    Pant    and     Pantaji 
Pant    and    asked    for    the    news.       Krshnail     Pant 
said — ''  The     Kaje    is    not    opposed    to    your    views. 
As  is  Maharaja    Sahajl    Raj e,  so  are    you    (to  him); 
so  he  asserted  on  his  oaths.     The  Eaje    will    without 
any    fear    come    to  Jawli.       The    Khan    also    should 
come  to  Jawli    without    entertaining   any  suspicion. 
An    interview    between    you    and    him    will  be  held. 
He   will    listen   to   all   that    vou    will    sav."     When 


) 


'"  T  do  not  know  what  ^^qg^TT^Tfir  exactly  means  :  but  both 
Prof.  Limaye  and  Mr.  B.  A.  Gupte  are  of  opinion  that  it  was  an  oath 
confirmed  with  the  print  of  one's  palm  or  panja. 
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the  Eaja's  message  to  this  purport  was  made  known 
to  the  Khan,  he  took  an  oath  with  evil  intentions 
in  his  mind.  The  Khan  said — "  The  Raja  is  a 
base-born  unbeliever  (^tih^i^t  ^TOC),  Jawli  is  a 
place  difficult  of  access,  he  asks  me  to  meet  him 
there.  Therefore,  if  thou  Brahman  as  an  inter- 
mediarv,  wilt  take  an  oath,  (for  mv  safe  return) 
I  shall  go  to  meet  Sivaji."  Theiefor(\  Pantaji  Pant 
gave  an  assurance  on  a  solemn  oath. — ''  The  Raje 
is  not  disposed  to  do  you  harm.  Have  no  suspicion. 
Arrans^e  for  sjoins:  for  an  interview."  Saving  so 
to  the  Khfui.  he  bribed  men  in  the  army  and 
enquired  of  the  clerks  and  ministers  and  questioned 
them.  They  said. —  "Sivaji  is  a  rogue  (  ^TT^^l^  ). 
He  cannot  be  captured  by  fighting.-^  Therefore 
an  intervi(Mv  should  be  arranged  by  diplomacy.  [18] 
The  Khfiii  has  so  contrived  that  he  should  be 
captured  at  tlu^  time  of  the  interview."  AVhen  he 
learnt  this,  Pantaji  Pant  came  to  the  Khan  the 
next  day,  and  l)egged  permission  for  i?oing  to  the 
Paje.  The  Khan  sent  him  to  the  Raje,  with 
great  honours. 

Pantaji  Pant  came  to  Pratapgad.  He  saw  the 
Raja.  (He)  gave  Pantaji  Pant  leave  to  go  home 
at  that  time.  At  nisrht  Pantaji  Pant  alone  was 
summoned  to  an  interview.  The  Raje  and  Pant 
sat  together  and  tlie  Raje  asked  him  for  information 
in  private  with  many  solemn  oaths — '*  Tell  me  the 
real  facts.  Tell  me  what  is  in  the  mind  of  tlie 
Khan,    (and    how    he   is    inclined).     You  and  I  are 

*"     What    they    evidently    meant    was  that  it     wae    Sivaji's    practice    to 
tvoid  a  pitched  battle. 
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not    separate.       If    my    kingdom    is    preserved,    its 
entire  management  I  shaU  confer  on    you.     I    shall 
give  you  much  wealth  also.     Give  me  \rue  informa- 
tion."     Thus  did  the  Raje  take  him    in    a    brotherly 
fashion  and  enquire.     Then  he  said,   "There   is    evil 
intention  in  the  Khan's  mind.     It    is    that    he    will 
bring  you  to  an  interview  by  a  truce,  capture    you  by 
treachery  and  then  take  you  a    prisoner   to    Bijapur. 
If  you  have  courage  I  shall  bring  the  Khan  to  Jn^A  ll, 
after  detaching    him    [from    his    army]    by    many 
devices.     You  have  to  muster    courage    and  sino^le- 
handed  kill  him  in  a  lonely  place    and    plunder    the 
whole  of  his  army.     Make  the  entire    kinj?dom    vour 
own."     Such  was  the    counsel   he    gave.     It  pleased 
the  Eaje.     Then  he  gave  Pantajl  Pant    a    reward     of 
five     thousand     Hons.-'     And     (h(^      instructed    the 
Pant)'-  to  tell    the  Khan,  "  The  Kaje  is  very    much 
afraid.     He  has  not  the  courage  to  come  to    Wal  for 
interview.     Ilie  Khan  is  (my)  superior,  if  he    will 
kindly  come  to  Jawll  and    grant    (me)  an    audience 
then  I  may  go  to  see  him.     It  will  signify  his  great- 
ness, if  the  Khan  will  take  me  by  his    liand,    restore 
my  confidence  by  words  of  hope  and  secure  my  wel- 
fare   by    conducting    me    to    the     audience    of    the 
Badshah.     Bring  him  with  you  by  some  such  profes- 
sions."    With  these    instructions,    he    sent    Pantajl 
Pant. 

[19]  He  went  and  met  the  Khan    at    Wal.     He 
submitted    (to    him)  the    message.     '*The    Raje    is 


-  *    Hon,  a  gold  coin  worth  4  to  5  Rupees. 

»»   Pantajl  is  believed  to  be    the   ancestor  of    Sakhamn.  BSpu.     Mr.   P.N. 
Patwardhan  however  differs  from  this  view. 


^% 


timid.  He  has  his  suspicions  about  coming  here  for 
an  interview.  You  should  yourself  proceed  to  Jawll. 
He  will  come  there  to  meet  vou.  Give  him  assuran- 
ces  and  take  him  Avith  you."  So  said  he.  Thereupon 
tlie  Khan,  highly  pleased,  marched  on  and  came  to 
Jawll  down  the  ghat  of  lladtondl.  He  encamped 
below  Pratapgad  and  halted  there.  On  all  sides 
in  the  neighbourhood, — in  various  places  where 
water  could  be  had,  descended  12,000  soldiers  and 
musketeers  A\itli  artillery  Avaggons,  elephants, 
and  carts,  in  connection  with  camel  swivels. 
Pantajl  Pant  was  sent  up  to  the  fort  Avith  a  message 
askinij^  the  ilaie  to  come  to  the  interview. 

Thereupon  lie  went  and  saAv  the  Kaje.  He 
made  some  formal  communication  proper  to  such 
occasions.  Afterwards  in  private  he  communicated 
all  the  informations  (in  the  folloAving  manner).  ''As 
instructed  by  you,  I  have  brought  the  Khan.  Noav 
I  shall  bring  about  a  private  intervicAV  between  you 
two  ill  person.  You  should  boldly  do  Avhat  is 
necessary."  In  this  sense  did  he  speak.  It  Avas 
arranged  that  the  interview  should  take  place 
another*  day,  after  a  day's  interA'al.  *'  The  Kaje 
should  descend  from  the  fort,  the  Khan  should 
advance  from  his  tent  and  the  two  should  meet 
each  other  in  a  tent  at  some  intermediate  place." 
Having  settled  (the  matter)  in  this  manner,  he  de- 
scended Avitli  the  Kaje's  message,  to  the  Khan 
in  the    hill-side-''   below    the    fort.     The    news    Avas 


■-••   ?11^      A    terracv    on    :»     liill-si«U'    l.ilow    tlic      i-rcsi    oJ     h    liill       'i'lic.<<' 
l.liioos  wore  ortt'ii  fortilictl  for  the  lu'ttor  sociiriiy  ..i'  l1h>  slrontriicUls  .-iIkac 

;3 
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comnmiiieated  to  the  Khfui,  who  also  aij^reed  (to  abide 
by  tlie  settlement). 

Then  the  next  day,  the  liaje  prepared  a  ])lace  of 
nieetinii:  -'  below  the  fort.  Tents  Avere  erected, 
beds  spread,  bii^'  pillows  (fef^Tfaj^ri)  arranged,  can- 
opies raised,  and  tassels  of  j)earls  (^T^^)  hnni^', 
screens  of  variei^'ated  colour  were  fitted  uj),  bolsters 
were  laid  (for  sitters  to  recline  on),  and  cushions  and 
pads  placed.     The  nieeting'-place  was  made  ready. 

[20]  Netaji  Palkar  with  his  forces  had  been 
brou£!:ht  to  the  Ghatmathil ;  to  him  was  sent 
the  instruction  bv  Avord  of  mouth, — *' To-moirow 
I  i»:o  to  meet  the  Khan,  I  shall  win  victory 
and  return  to  the  fort.  Then  onlv  one  shot 
will  ])e  tired  from  the  fort.  Then  vou  ai-e  to 
descend  from  the  Ghats,  fall  upon  the  Khan's  army 
and  attack  it."  Similarly  i\Ioro  J^ant  Pes'wa  had  been 
brought  from  Konkan.  He  was  also  told  of  tin? 
signal  of  a  shot  iired  from  the  fort.  (The  liaje) 
descended  from  the  fort  and  stationed  selectcul  men  in 
thickets  at  various  points.  The  liaje  himself  put  on 
a  coat  of  mail.  On  his  head  he  put  on  an  em- 
broidered turban  (^*^«t),  to  it  he  attached  a  (<^"gT) 
tassel  of  pearls.  He  put  on  short  trousers  and 
tucked  0  sash  round  his  waist.  And  in  his  hands  he 
held    a  LlcZ/rd    (fw^^l)"'    and    a    raghnokh    (^^•?ior  .'-'' 
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-*  The  word  €^f  means  a  Icachari  or  a  place  for  holding  a 
intetinj,'. 

^•''  The  fc/c/ira  was  a  short  curved  dagger,  so  named  I'roin  its  t^liape,  that 
rescinblcd  a  scorpion.  VaijluKikh.  literally  titter's  claws,  were  short  sharp  still 
claws  and  i-ould  li(>  :idjii>i(  d  to  one's  lingers.  These  two  weapons  ^\  itli  Sivaji's 
swonl  havi>  been  i*re>erved  at  Satara  and  are  stil!  worshipiicd  liv  the  prt  scni 
reprt'scMtat  JVC  ul'  hi>  t";iiiiil\  . 


While  i^^oing  to  the  interview  he  took  witli  him  two 
brave  men,  namely  Jin  :^rahrilri— a  danntlc  ss  fellow, 
who  had  with  him  a  /nfffif  (strai£i:ht  sword  qfj),  a 
franr/;'' 'dud  a  shield  ;— and  Sambhajl  Kavjl  :Mahril- 
dar  similarly  armed  with  a  jyaf/a,  a  Jircn?f/,  and 
a  shield.  Other  swordsmen  were  stationed  in  thick- 
ets (kept  in  ambusli)  at  different  places  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. And  tlie  Piaje  took  his  meal,  after  a 
bath.  Jfe  descended  from  the  fort  prepared  for 
going  to  the  rendezvous. 

The  Khan  also  got  ready  and  started  from  his 
camp  for  going  to  the  interview.  In  his  company 
started  ].,000  or  1,500  musketeers  armed  ready. 
Many  expert  swordsmen  came  out  in  iiis  train  and 
started  (with  him).  Pantaji  Pant  at  once  came 
forward  and  submitted  '"  If  vou  cro  Avith  such  an 
assemblage,  the  Raja  will  be  frightened.  He  will  go 
back  to  the  fort.  The  interview  will  not  take  place. 
[21]  What  is  Sivaji?  What  is  the  necessity  of 
so  much  ado  for  this  ?  The  Eaja  will  come  from  there 
witli  two  men.  You  should  go  from  here  Avith  two 
men.  You  both  should  sit  together  and  have  an 
interview.  Do  then  what  the  exigency  requires."  On 
his  savin ur  so,  the  whole  followinii;  was  made  to  wait 
at  the  distance  of  an  arrow-shot,  and  the  Khan  in  a' 
palanquin,  two  officers,-'  and  IvTshnaJT  Pant  the 
envoy,  (these  only)  went  forward.     A   soldier  named 


■-"  A  firnng  was  a  lonpr  sword  of  western  make — possibly  Tolcdobladc. 
Sivaji's  Bhavilni  was  a  Genoese  blade. 

'^  TC^i^.  according  to  Rao  Bahadur  Sane,  means  nrmsbonror.  but  it  may 
also  mean  simply  an  officer. 
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Said  B'dudri,  skilled  in  swordsniausliip  was  taken 
Willi  him  (Die  KhaiO,  raiilajl  Pant  also  was  iii^  his 
company.  They  went  lo  the  pavilion  (ol*  meeting.-). 
The  Khan  l)urnt  \^ith  anger  in  his  inind  as  he  saw 
the  pavilion,  thinkin-  *'AVliat  is  Sivajl  ?  Sahaji's 
son.  Even  a  ?r^(:y;' has  not  got  such  gold  embroid- 
ered beds.  What  does  this  pearlbedecked  pavilion 
mean  ?  He  has  got  such  furniture  as  is  not  pos- 
sessed by  the  Bfulshah."  As  he  made  this  remark. 
Pantaji  Pant  replied,  ''  The  Badshairs  things  will  go 
to  the  Badshairs  palace.  Wliy  so  much  anxiety 
for  that?''  AVhen  this  was  said,  he  sat  down  in  the 
pavilion,  couriers  and  messengers  were  sent  to  bring 
the  Baje  quickly. 

The  llaje  was  waiting  at  the  foot  of  the  fort. 
Thence  he  proceeded  slowly.  He  stopped,  when 
on  enquiry,  he  heard  that  Said  Banda,  an  expert 
swordsman,  was  Avith  tlie  Khan.  And  (he)  sent  for 
Pantaji  Pant.  He  came.  To  him  (the  Raje)  said— 
**As  is  the  Maharaja  so  is  the  Khan  (to  me).  I  am 
the  Khan's  nephew.  He  is  my  guardian  (senior). 
I  feel  afraid  as  Said  Banda  is  with  the  Khan.     Send 

awav     this       Said     Banda     at     once     from     here." 

I' 

So  he  told  Pantaji  Pant.  Thereupon  Pantaji  Pant 
went,— appealed  to  the  Klian  through  Krshnaji 
Pant,''  (and)  Said  Banda  too  was  sent  away.  Then 
the  Khan  and  the  two  officers  (alone)  remained. 
Then    the     Raje    from     this    side    [22]  went    with 


"  Grant  Duff  says  that  Pontiiji  Avas  the  Khan's  envoy  and  Ki'shntlji  Avns 
sent  with  him  by  ^ivjijT.  This  is  a  mistake  «s  has  boon  proved  by  the  Sanad 
granted  to  Pantaji.  His  descendants  also  enjoyed  tlie  village  of  Ilirve  as 
an  Inam. 
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two    armed  men    Jiu  Mahala  "'  and    Sambhaji  Jvavji. 
The  Khan  stood  ui),    and    met    the    Raje,    advancing 
a    little.     As    llie    Kfije     emhraced   him,    the    Khan 
caudil    his    liead    tii^ditlv    (in     an   embrace)   in   his 
armpit.     And     unslieathed    the     JcnnrJad,''     he  had 
in  his  hand,  and  struck  at  the  side  of  the  Baje.     The 
weapon   slid  over    the    steel    armour  the     Raje  had 
on,  (and)  did  not  ri^ach    the    body.     Seeing    this  the 
Raje,    who     had     the    rafjhiKd'h     in     his    left    hand, 
struck    (the    Khan's)    belly     Avith   that    hand.     The 
Khan  had  only  a    cotton   garment    (^m)"^'  on.      The 
Klian's  guts  came  out  at  the  blow  of   the  raghnakh. 
With    the    right    hand   a    blow    of    the    blcliva,  that 
he  held  in  it,  Avas  struck.     After   dealing   two  blows 
in  this  manner,  he  drew  out  his  head,   jumped  below 
the  terrace    (of    the    tent),  and    went    away.      The 
Khan    bawled    out— ^*  I    am    killed  !    I    am     killed  ! 
Treachery  !     Run     quickly  I "     As    he    said  so,    the 
bearers  brought    the    palanquin.     And  they  put  him 
into    the    palanquin,    lifted    it   and  l)egan    to  carry 
him    otV.     Sambhaji     KfivJE     Mahfildar,    slashed   at 
the  le'^s  of  the  l)earers    at  once.     And  (he)  felled  the 
bearers  below  the  palanquin.     He   cut  otf  the  Khan  s 
head.      With    it    in    his    hands  he  came  to  the  Raje. 
At  this    juncture    Said    Bancla,  the  swordsman,  who 
had  been  running  up,  came  near  the  Raje.     He  dealt 
a  blow  of  his  ^Jrt/A7  (Sword)   at    the  Raje.     The  Raje 


■'•■'  .liu  Mahillfi  was  a  barber  by  caste.  His  descendants  are  still  Hvin;? 
at  Kondvali,  a  villajvo  on  the  w:.y  frojn  Wai  to  Mahavalesvar— liharat  Ttihas 
Sansodhak  Mandnl  Snmmelan  vritta,  Vol.  V.  p.  IG. 

^"  .Tamdad     is     a    sh"rt    sword.     Indo-persian    .T;imdhar-5j?{>?TT    'IVath's 

edge.' 

^ '   U'TT— a  robe  or  a   gown. 
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took  iToiu  Jifi  MHlmlcl  the  paffi''  (Milrusled  to  liim, 
and  warded  otV  tour  Idows  of  Said  Handfi  by  lioldini:: 
the  p(ff(ri  and  tlie  hiohca  crosswise.  At  the  tii'th 
blow  the  Ilfije  intended  to  kill  Said  Bandri,  (but)  in 
the  meantime  Jifi  Alahilfi  deaU  a  ])lo\v  of  his  ft ratff/ 
at  Said  l^unla  on  th(^  shoulder.  That  blow  severed 
the  sword  arm  with  the  weapon  in  it.  And  tlic^  Rnje 
Avent  quickly  to  the  fort  above,  with  Jiu  Mahala  and 
Sambhaji   KavJT    Alahaldar,  earryinj,^    with    liim    the 

Khan's  head. 

[23]  As  soon  as  he  reached  the  fort,  he  iired  a 
cannon.  At  once  did,  men  l)elow  tin*  fort,  the  men 
and  the  forces  on  the  Ghat,  and  ^Foro  Pant  from 
Konkan,  and  the  Mawles,  rush  from  four  sides  and 
four  directions  on  the  Khan's  camp.  On  learning 
the  news  that  the  Raje  had  g'one  (back)  to  the  fort 
after  killinij^  the  Khan,  and  cutting  otV  his  head,  all  of 
the  Khan's  twelve  thousand  soldiers  were  struck  witli 
panic  and  lost  heart.  But  in  the  meantime  the  Raje's 
forces  carried  slaughter  on  all  sides.  Severe  and 
frightful  lighting  went  on.  For  two  pmhars  (6 
hours)  a  frightful  battle  was  fought.  High  grade 
noble  men  {^'^)  of  the  Khan's  party  and  Mahomedan 
soldiers  of  the  Vlahadin,  the  Uzdin,  the  Pathan,  the 
Rohila,  the  Sf(rnis{?),  and  the  Aral)  races;  and  the 
Marathas  of  good  families,  the  Dhangars,  and  the 
l^rahmans; — similarly  the  artillery  men,  the  Baile^^ 
infantry,  the  Karnatak  footmen  (i?li^)  the  muske- 
teers, the  light-armed  men,  (^i-g  f??lif\)  the  lancers,'^^ 


■■*'    Bailo  or  Bahile  means  infantry. 

"^   Rochevtir,    Rai  Rahadur   B.  A.    Gupte    thinks,  means — men    with    lonj^ 
shafted  lances  of  three  cornered  blade?. 


f 


^ 


(i!\^^]T)  the  right  and   the   left  wings  of    the  army;^* 
and   s])earsmen    (f^^ft)    of    other    castes,     Ihdidce, 
(^g^t)  "^  archers,  mace-bearers   (wi^^ra);  sAvurdsmen 
(ti^i^rf),     (camp-followers)      camp     guards   (#^lt^), 
rocket    throwers    (^T^lT^f),''  and    gunners,  (^Tit?l[r?lT) 
all    mustered    strong    and    u'ave    battle.     It    l)ecame 
a    bii^    battlelield.      Men    and    Alawjes  in    the  Raje's 
armv    fouu'ht  on   foot.     Thev  smote  down  elephants, 
which     succunibed     in     their     places.       Of     many 
elephants    they  cut  off  the  tails,  of  several  elephaiits 
thev  broke   the    tusks.     Of    many  thev   chopped   off 
the    legs.       Horses     were    likewise     killed    at     one 
l)low.     Similarly  many  men  in  the  Khan's  army  they 
killed  outright.     Of    several   they    severed  the    legs. 
Of    many    they    knocked    out    the   teeth.     Of  many 
thev  shattered  the  skulls.      Several  died. 

[21j  Those  who  offered  fight  were  killed,  felled, 
and  levelled  with  the  earth.  Similarly  they  killed 
camels.  A  heavv  slaughter  was  made  as  they  fought. 
The  dead  could  not  be  numbered.  Blood  flowed  like  a 
river.  A  desperate  lighting  took  place.  The  elephants, 
horses,  canuds,  treasures,  palanquins  and  nobles 
{^^^\J)  captured,  after  fighting  in  this  manner,  were 
as  follows  : — 

Elephants  male  and  female— numbering       05 
Horses      ...  ...  ...  1,000 


Camels 


1,200 


3,   ^rif^c(KtT^?r^K«  Prof.    J.    N.    Sarkar  su-gests.    are  corruptions   of    Uic 

Turkish    wor.ls  Jm-a,>,jhar    and  hamu<ihnr  meaning  the  right  and  left  ^vings  of 

an  armv.      Also  see  Irvine,  Moghid  Army. 

■■■^'    Aee.-rding  K.  frvinc.  Ran  m.ai.sa  r.ukcl   and  wa.v     um-.I     in    i\,v    MoghnI 

ainiv   also. 
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Jewels  worth       ...  ...   Us.  8,00,000 

Clothes  ...  ...      „  -^000  i)umik. 

Coins,  Jlohurb',  lions  and  Gold 

coins  (worth)  ...      „     7,00,000 

All  the  i^nms  and  artillery  were  captured. 

The  otficers  captured  were  as  follows: — 

Sardfir  and  AVazir  of  high  rank 

Lani1)rijl  Bhonsle 

Son  of  Al'/al  Khan 

(Afzal  Khan's)  coneuhine's  .son 

Jlajsri  Jhunjar  iUlv  Ghadge     ... 

And  privates  l)esi(les  these. 

Such  were  the  captures  nnule.  Besides  (these), 
commodities,  goods,  cattle,  bullocks,  and  cash  were 
taken.  Combatants,  who  begged  protection  hold- 
ing grass  in  their  teeth,  the  Avomen  and  children, 
Bhat  Brahmans  and  the  poor,  released  on  their 
professing  helph^ssness.  The  Baja  was  a  man  of 
sacred  renown,  and  did  not  kill  those  who  sought 
his  protection;  his  men  also  on  that  account  released 
some  helpless  (enemies).  Tazal,  son  of  Afzal  Khan, 
fled  among  the  forest,  with  rags  tied  to  his  feet. 
Similarly  tied  many  men  of  good  birth.  They 
could  not  be  numbered.'^*^ 

Thus  Avas  con([uesi  made  and  victory  wen.  Then 
the  Kaje  had  the  Khan's  son  and  those  sardffrs  who 
were  attempting  to  escape,  captured  and  brought  to 
him.  He  himself  descended  from  the  fort,  met  all 
Ids  men  as  well  as  Afzal  Khfurs  men,  and  as  many 
of  his  soldiiM-s"   sons  as   were  of  fighting  age;  treated 


"    (iniiit   l)ulf"s  arroiiiit     of   tlif    Ai'/.;il     Kliaii  iiuitlcM  1i:i>    Ix-cii    l,(.it  <.\\  ."I 
l"r«>iM  Khali  Kliilii  m1u»  ^\^nt^  luii;.'  after  SivaiV.^  deal  li. 
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them  kindly  and  [25]  reassured  them,  and  took  into 
his  service  the  sons  of  the  combatants  who  had 
fallen  (in  the  action).  He  directed  that  the  widows 
of  those  who  had  no  sons,  should  be  maintained 
by  (a  pension)  half  (their  husbands')  pay.  The 
w^ounded  were  given  (re^^ards  of)  two  hundred,  one 
hundred,  twenty-five  or  fifty  lions  per  man,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  their  wound.  Warriors  of 
renown  and  commanders  of  brigades  (^Tr%)  w^ere 
given  liorses  and  elephants  in  reward.  Some  w^ere 
sumptuously  rewarded  wnth  (ornaments  like)  brace- 
lets, necklaces,  crests,  medallions,  earrings  (^^i),'^ 
and  crests  of  pearl.  Such  were  the  presents  con- 
ferred on  the  men.  Some  w^ere  rew  arded  with  grants 
of  villages  in  mokasa. 

In  the  days  of  yore,  the  Pamjavas  extirpated  the 
Kauravas,  (and  then  alone)  did  such  hand  to  hand 
fight  between  individual  heroes  take  place.  The 
llaje  himself  killed  in  single  combat  the  Khan  wdio 
was  by  nature  a  V(»ritable  Duryodhan ;  as  much 
in  strength  of  body  as  in  wickedness  of  heart. 
Bhim  killed  him  single-handed.  Similarly  did  [the 
llaje].  Sivaji  llaje  was  Bhlm  himself.  It  was  he 
who  killed  Afzal.  This  deed  was  not  that  of  a 
human  being.  An  incarnation  he  surely  was,  and 
so  indeed  could  he  perform  this  deed.  Success 
was  attained.  It  happened  in  the  above  manner. 
The     nobles    of    the    Khan's   army  who   had   been 


-'  ^^^^l-An  ornament  com  posed  of  four  golden  rinpR,  each  having  a 
pondant  of  pearl.  Two  Buch  ring,  are  worn  in  each  ear,  encircling  the 
auricle.  Molesworth. 


A 

1? 
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captured  were  released,  on  professing  helplessness,'* 
with  presents  of  clothes,  ornaments,  and  horses.  After 
that  Pantajl  Pant  was  given  numerous  robes,  horses, 
and  ornaments.  (He  was)  given  immense  wealth 
also.  Rejoicings  were  made,  news  of  the  victory 
was  communicated  in  writing  to  the  Lady  Mother 
(Jija  Bai),  and  also  to  all  at  Eajgad.  On  hearing  the 
news  they  too  distributed  sweets,  and  caused  kettle 
drums  {^lUX)  and  cornets  to  be  played,  and  cannon 
to  boom,  and  made  great  rejoicings.  In  this  manner 
did  things  happen  concerning  the  Raje. 

On  the  fourth  day  after  that  the  spies  and 
messengers  (^l^  ^T^IT)  brought  the  news  to 
the  Badshah  and  Badshah  Zadi  at  Bijapur  (that) 
Afzal  Khan  himself  had  been  killed,  his  head 
severed  and  carried  away.  The  whole  army  was 
plundered  and  utterly  destroyed.  On  being  thus 
informed  [26]  Ali  Adilshah  descended  from 
his  throne,  went  to  the  harem  and  took  to  his 
bed.^^  He  lamented  much.  The  Badshah  Zadi  like- 
wise, when  the  news  reached  her,  threw  herself 
on  the  couch,  whereon  she  was  then  seated,  and 
began  to  cry,— '^AUa  1  Alia!  Khuda  1  Khuda!"  (she 


••  The  meaninff  is  not  altogether  clear.  Rao  Bahadur  Sane  reads  it  as 
^^^^^^-^  but  remarks  that  in  the  original,  the  word  seems  to  be  ^^Tfl 
In  that  case  it  must  be  a  corruption  of  Persian  nmycA,  meaning  favour.  The 
above  translation  is  made  on  the  supposition  that  like  the  Romans  who  made 
their  enemies  pass  under  a  yoke,  6ivuji  had  also  made  his  enemies  undergo 
some  humiliation  before  their  release.  1  must  however  admit  that  there  is 
no  historical  evidence  in  its  favour- 

i»  qniTTT^fT  fiT^^^-the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word  f*!^^  ia  not 
applicable  here,  and  I  think  the  idea  of  throwing  is  also  understood. 
BabhSiad's  style  it  very  condensed. 


♦ 


.. 


cried)  "  Khuda  has  overthrown  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Mahomedans.*'— In  this  strain  did  she  bewail 
(long)  and  lament  much.  For  three  days  the 
Badshah  Zadi  did  not  eat  or  drink.  In  the  same 
manner  were  all  the  nobles,  the  army  and  the  entire 
city  dejected.  ''  To-morrow  will  the  Raja  come," 
they  went  on  saying,  "  plunder  the  city  and 
capture  the  fort ;"  so  scared  Avere  they.  *'  It  seems 
that  Khuda  has  taken  away  the  Badshahi  from  the 
Mahomedans,  and  conferred  it  on  the  INIarathas." 
In  this  manner  they  began  to  talk. 

After  this  Sri  Bhavani  of  Tuljapur   came    to    the 
Baja    in  a    dream,    nnd    said,  ''  I     have     got    Afzal 
killed  with  thy  hands,    and  those    wlio    came    after- 
wards   I   caused   to   be  defeated.     In  future  too  are 
great  deeds  to   be  performed.     I    shall   live   in    thy 
kimzidom.     Establish  me  and  maintain  my  worship" 
(g^fig^'T   l?^^)-      Then    the    Raje    loaded     a   cart 
with    money,    sent   it   to    the    Gandaki,    brought    a 
stone  of  that  river,  made  an  image    of    Sri    Bhavani 
with  it  and   established   the    goddess   at   Pratapgad. 
Many  deeds    of    charity    were  performed,   jewelled 
ornaments    of     many    different  styles    were    made 
for    the     goddess.     3[okasa     villages    were    granted 
(to    Bhavani)    and    separate     Havdldar,   Hajumddr 
and    FeswR   appointed    for    the    goddess's    property 
and  a  great  festivity  was  inaugurated.     Voavs  *^  have 
ahvays    been    offered    and    fairs    held  (at  Pratapgad) 
exactly  as  at  Tuljapur,  and  a   behest   was    made    in 
a  dream  to  the  people  going  to  the  fair  of    Tuljapur. 


*o  ^^^  has  the  same  meaning  as  Bengali  ^Hfl 
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"  I  am  at  Pratapgad,  you  should  i^o  there,  see  me, 
and  fulfil  your  vows.''  So  said  the  goddess. 
It  hecame  [known]  as  the  shrine  of  a  living 
deity. 

Afterwards,  realising  that  Afzal  Khan,  who  was 
one  of  the  principal  wazlrs  of  Bijapur,  had  l)een 
overthrown  and  that  kingdom  consequently  weak- 
ened, the  llrij(^>  captured  all  the  forts  helongiiig 
to  the  Bijapur  state  in  Talkonkan.  I'ifty  to  sixty 
[27]  were  taken.  Tajkonkan  was  conquered. 
Varghat  also  was  occupied.  Then  a  mighty  force 
of  seven  thousand  Pdr/a  and  eight  thousand  SUedars, 
fifteen  thousand  in  all,  and  12,000  militia  {hasm) 
was  mobilised.  With  the  whole  of  the  assembled 
army  Netajl  Palkar  Sarnohat  led  an  expedition 
to  the  Mughal  dominions  and  plundered  Bcxleghat, 
Parandc,  HavelT  [of]  Kalyfui,  Kulbarga,  Avsil, 
Udgir  and  territories  as  far  as  the  valley  of  the 
Godaverv.  Contribution  was  levied.  Lands  were 
confiscated.  The  suburbs  of  Aurangabad  were 
plundered.  The  Mughal  Faujdar  of  xVurangabad 
advanced  and  there  took  place  a  battle  with  him. 
Horses  and  elephants  were  captured.  The  Mughal 
territory  ^'  was  utterly  disturbed.  He  (Xetfiji) 
went  on  performing  such  heroic  deeds. 


orse 


*'   Two    Mai-iitlia    loaders,    Miuaji    Bhonsla    at      the   head    of    8,(HX)  h 

ami  Kashi,  crossed  the  Bhitna  and  plundered  the  Mii-^luil  villajj^rs  in  Chamar- 
gunda  and  Raisin  late  in  March  1657.  Shivaji  was  at  tiiis  time  busy  lootinj< 
Junnar.  He  was  there  for  some  time,  he  slipped  away  to  the  Ahmadnagar 
District  at  the  approach  of  Rao  Karn  and  Shaista  Khan.  About  May  ho  was 
overtaken  and  defeated  by  Nasiri  Khan.  At  the  approach  of  rain  Shiva 
retreated  to  his  own  territories  and  the  Mughal  otliccrs  fell  back  and  the 
campaign  closed.     Sarkar's  Shivaji,  pp.  60-01. 


^ 
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The  lliije  appointed  officers  and  framed  the  fol- 
lowing regulations  for  the  management  of  the  forts 
that  had  been  captured.  In  every  fort  there  should 
be  a  Ilavcikldr,  a  SabulSj  (and)  a  Sarnohat,  (and)  these 
three  officers  should  be  of  the  same  status.  These 
three  should  conjointly  carry  on  the  administration. 
There  should  be  kept  a  store  of  grain  and  war  mate- 
rial in  the  fort.  An  officer  called  Kdrkhdmns  was 
appointed  for  this  work.  Under  his  supervision  [28] 
should  be  written  all  accounts  of  income  and  expen- 
diture. Where  the  fort  was  an  im2)ortant  one,  (and) 
Avhere  forts  Avere  of  extensive  circuit,  should  be  kept 
five  to  seven  Tat  Sarnohat s^-  (ffZ^?:^^.  (The  charge 
of)  the  ramparts  should  be  divided  among  them. 
They  should  l)e  careful  a])out  keeping  vigilant  watch. 
Of  every  ten  men  of  the  garrison  to  be  stationed  in 
the  fort,  one  should  be  made  a  Ndlk.  Nine  pri- 
vates ^"^  (m^^)  ^'iiitl  the  tenth  a  NdlJc — men  of  good 
families  should  in  this  manner  be  recruited.  Of  the 
forces,  the  musketeers  (^5g?|t),  the  spearsmen  (^^f^), 
the  archers  (f?l^^T^),  and  the  light  armed  men  (^|:g- 
^^T^jjft),  should  be  appointed  after  the  llaje  him- 
self had  carefully  inspected  each  man  individually, 
(and  selected)  the  brave  and  shrewd.  The  garrison 
in  the  fort,  the  Ilavdtddr  and  the  Sanjohat  should 
be  IVIarathas  of  good  family.  Tliey  should  be  ap- 
pointed after  some  one  of  the  lloyal  personal  staff 
(^TTr?)  had  agreed  to  stand  surety  (for  them). 
A  Brahman  known  to  the  personal  staff  of  the  king 
should  be  appointed  >SV(^;^Z6^  and  a  Vrdhhu.  Kdrk /id nnls. 


♦«   Tat  Sarnohat  =  Officov  in  charge  of  the  wall. 

*^  Paik  stands  for  an  ordinary  sepoy  of  the  infantry. 
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In  this  manner  each  officer  retained  should  be  dis- 
similar [in  caste]  to  the  other.  The  fort  was  not 
to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  IlarUldar  alone.  No 
simple  individual  could  surrender  the  fort  to  any  rebel 
or  a  miscreant.  In  this  manner  was  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  forts  carefully  carried.  A  new 
system  was  introduced. 

Similarly  Fagas  were  organised  in  the  army.     The 
strength    of    the     Paga    was    rendered    superior    [to 
that   of    the    Sileddr.']       The    5iledars   we^'c    placed 
under    the    jurisdiction   of    the    Far/a,     To  none  was 
left  independence    enough    for    rebelling.     To   every 
horse  in  the  Faga  was  ap])ointed  a  trooper  (Farg'ir)  ; 
over  twenty-five  such  l^argirs  was  appointed  an  expert 
Maratha    Ilavaldar.     (Each   body    of)    five    Ramlas 
was  named  a  Jiiinla.     The    Jumladar  should  have  a 
salary  of  five    hundred  lions  and    a    palanquin  ;  and 
his  Majiunddr  a  salary  of  one  hundred    to    one    hun- 
dred   and    twenty-five  Ilo)is,     For  every  twenty-five 
horses  (there  should  be)  a  water  carrier  (ir^i^r^)  and 
a  farrier  (cfj^ffW'^).     A  Ildzai^l  was  (a  commander  of) 
ten   such    Jmnlas,^^     To   this    (office    was    attached) 
a     salary    of    one    thousand    Hons,  a    MaJHmda)\  a 
Marathri  Korhhdrl,  and  a  Prabhu  Kayastha  Jamnls  ; 
for  them    (was  allotted)    five  hundred  Hons.   Salary 
and    palanquin  should  be  given  to   each  individual 
according   to   this   scale.     Accounts   of   income  and 
expenditure    should    be    made    up    in    the    presence 
of  all  the    four.    Five    such    [29]    Hazrirls   should  be 


**  Accordinir   to  Grant    Duff,  5   Jumlas   made  a   Sub/ia  and  10  Su6h5.«  a 

Hatari. 
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(united  under)  a  Fdnch  Hdzdrl.  To  him  (should  be 
given)  a  salary  of  two  thousand  lions.  A  Majumddr, 
a  Karhlidn  and  a  Jamnls  should  likewise  be  (attached 
to)  him.  These  five  Hazarls  were  under  the 
command  of  the  Sarnobat.  The  administration  of 
the  FdgU  was  of  the  same  kind.  Similarly  the 
different  brigadiers  {siihhas)  of  the  Sileddrs  also  were 
under  the  command  of  the  Sarnohat,  Botli  the 
PCigd  and  the  Sileddrs  sliould  obey  the  orders  of  the 
Sarnobat,  With  each  Hdzdrl  and  Fdnch  Hdzdrl 
should  be  stationed  Kdrkuns  for  the  Vdknisi  (news- 
writing)  work,  Harkards  (couriers  and  spies)  and 
Jdsuds  appointed  by  the  Sarnobat,  Bahirji  Jadhava, 
a  very  shrewd  man,  was  appointed  Ndlk  of  the 
Jdsuds  ^^  under  the  Sarnobat,  This  man  was  selected 
after  i^reat  scrutinv. 

The  army  should  come  to  cantonments  in  the 
home  dominions  during?  the  rainy  season.  There 
should  be  kept  stored  grains,  fodder,  medicines, 
houses  for  men  and  stables  for  horses  thatched  with 
grass.  As  soon  as  the  Das7ri  ^vas  over,  the  army 
should  march  out  of  their  quarters.  At  the  time 
of  their  departure,  an  inventory  should  be  made, 
of  the  belongings  of  all  the  men,  great  or  small, 
in  the  army,  and  they  should  start  on  the  expedition 
(^^f^^)-"*^  3"o^  eight  months,  the  forces  should 
subsist    (on  their  spoils)   in    the   foreign    territories. 


**A  JasHd  acted  both  as  a  spy  and  a  courier.  The  HarJcaras'  function 
also  seems  to  have  been  the  same.  For  the  latter,  see  Brouphton's  Letters 
Written  in  A  ^lahratta  Camp. 

**  Mulk-giri  is  a  Persian  term  meaning  the  conquest  of  a  (foreipn)  count rr 
bnt  in  MarSthi  records  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  plunder. 
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They   should    levy    contrihution.       Tliorc    should    he 
no  Avoiuen,    female    slaves,    or  dancing  girls    in    the 
army.     He   uho    would    keep    them    sliould    he    he- 
headed.     In  enemy  territories,  women    and    children 
should  not  he  captured.     Males,  if  found,    sliould    he 
captured.     Cows     should    not   he    taken.     Bullocks 
should  he  requisitioned  for   transport    purposes  only. 
Brahmans   should    not   he  molested  ;  whei'e  contrihu- 
tion has  heen  laid,  a  Brahman  should   not    he    taken 
as  a  surety.     No  one  should  commit  adultery. 

For     eight    months,    they   should    he     on     their 
expedition  in    foreign    territories.     On  the  way  hack 
to  the  harracks  in  the  month  of    Vaisakh,  the    whole 
army    should    he    searched   at    the    frontiers    of    the 
liome    dominions.     The     former    inventory    of     the 
belongings  should  he  produced.     Whatever  might  he 
in  excess,  should  he  valued   and   deducted    from    the 
soldiers'    salary.     Things    of  very  great  value,  if  any, 
should  he  sent  to    the   royal    treasury.     If   any    one 
secretly  kept  (any   thing)   and    the  Saidai'    came    to 
know  (of  it),  the  Scfrddr  should  punish    him.     After 
the   return    of    the    army   to  their  CMmp,  an  account 
should  he  made,    and    all    the  Scrdd^s   should   come 
to  see  the  Baje,  Avith  goW,  silver,  jewels,  clothes,  and 
other    commodities    ['^O].     There    all    the     accounts 
should      he     explained     and    the    things    should    he 
delivered   to    His    ^laiesty.        An    account    of    the 
expenditure    upon    men     in    the    army   should     l)e 
submitted.     If   any   surplus     should   he     found   as 
due   to   the  contingents    it    should     he   asked     for 
in   cash    from     His     Majesty.     Then    they     should 
return  to  the  barrack.    Sarcmjam    should  be  given  to 
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the  men  who  had  worked  hard  (in  the  late  campaign). 
If  any  one  had  been  s^uiltv  of  violating  the  rules 
or  of  cowardice,  an  enquiry  should  be  made  and 
the  truth  ascertained  with  the  consensus  of  many 
and  (the  offender)  should  be  punished  with 
dismissal.  Investigation  should  be  quickly 
made.  For  four  months  they  should  remain 
in  the  harracks  and  on  the  Basra  day  they  should 
wait  on  the  Baje.  (Then)  they  should  march  out 
to  the  country,  selected  for  the  expedition,  by  the 
order  of  the  Raje.  Such  were  the  rules  of  the 
ai*my. 

Similarly,  among  the  Mawjes,  there  was  one 
yrak  for  every  ten  men.  Over  (every)  fifty  men 
or  five  Xraks  there  was  a  HamldUv.  Over  two  or 
three  Ilarrdaf^  thtu'e  was  a  Jnmledar.  Over  ten 
Jumlas  there  was  a  Eazarl,  the  Jumladar  had  a 
salar;v  of  one  hundred  nous  per  year.  (He  had)  a 
Sabiils  who  had  salary  of  40  ITons.  The  Edzarl 
f?ot  a  salary  of  five  hundred  Eons.  His  Sahnls's 
salary  was  from  100  to  125  Eons.  Such  were  the 
terms  of  the  EdzarVs  appointment.  Over  seven 
EdzdrJs,  was  appointed  a  Saniohat,  Yesajl  Kank 
by     name.      Every    body     was    to    abide    by     his 

orders. 

To  the  Sanwbfft,  and  the  Jlajumddr,  and  the 
Kdrhnis,  and  men  on  the  personal  staff  of  the 
Baje,  were  given  assignments  on  land  revenue, 
for  their  salary.  The  land  cultivated  by  them 
was  taxed  like'  that  of  the  Rdyats  and  the  sum 
credited  as  [part  of]  their  pay.  The  balance,  of 
their  dues  (was    paid  by)  '  vardt '  (orders)  either  on 
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the  Huziir  (Central  Government)  or  on  the  District 
(establishments).  In  this  manner  were  their 
annual  accounts  punctually  settled.  Jfokasci  Mahals 
or  villages  with  absolute  rights  should  on  no 
account  be  granted  to  the  (men  in  the)  army, 
the  militia  [Ilamm)  and  the  fort  establishments. 
Every  payment  should  l)e  made  by  i^arfits  or 
with  cash  from  the  treasury.  None  but  the 
Karkuns  li:id  anv  authoritv  over  the  lands.  All 
payments  to  the  army,  the  militia,  and  the  fort 
establishment  should  be  made  by  the  Karknns, 
If  mokclsa  were  granted,  the  Brnjafs  [31]  would 
grow  unruly  and  wax  strong;  and  the  col- 
lection regulations  would  no  longer  be  obeyed.  If 
the  Jiayats  grew  powerful,  there  would  be  (rel)el- 
lions)  disturbance  at  various  places.  Those,  who 
were  given  mokasas,  if  united  with  the  Zamhidrn^s, 
would  grow  unruly.  Therefore  mokasas  should  not 
be  granted  to  anybody. 

Kdrkuns  should  be  appointed  for  conducting 
investigation  into  the  provinces  that  were  conquered. 
In  the  first  place  an  expert  scril)e,  experienced  in 
the  Daftai^dar's  work,  one  wlio  has  drafted  papers 
(documents)  and  drawn  accounts,  in  short,  an  in- 
telligent man  (well  versed  in)  D(tftardap's  work 
should  be  selected  and  stationed  in  each  tract  and 
charged  with  the  Majmu  ofFice  {llajamdara  otfice) 
of  the  Mahcd,  To  some  should  be  entrusted  the 
custody  of  the  JIahrd.  To  some  should  be  given  the 
accountantship  of  the  Suhha.  Then  as  things 
progress,  an  intelligent  and  careful  Uavalddr  should 
be  picked  up   and    the    Snhha    should   ])e    conferred 
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on  (him).  The  mamla^'  of  the  Mahal  should  be 
given  to  a  clever  Majiu/iddr  of  the  Siibhd,  skilled 
in  writing  and  conversant  in  account  keeping.  The 
charge  of  a  province  (or  district)  should  not  be 
entrusted  to  one,  who  did  not  know  how  to  write  or 
had  not  served  as  a  Kamcwis.  Such  a  man  should  be 
sent  back  bv  being  told,  either  to  serve  undn'  the 
Badshahi  or  to  enlist  as  a  Slleddr  with  his  (own) 
horse.''  Of  the  Kdrkuns  employed  in  the  province, 
the  Uamlddr,  according  to  the  size  of  his  3Iahdl 
should  be  given  a  salarv  of  three  Eons,  or  as  much 
as  four  or  five  Eons,  the  Majnmddr  should  be  paid 
at  the  rate  of  three,  four,  five,  fifty  or  seventy-five 
Eons,  Over  two  Mahdls  (yielding)  a  lakh,  one  and 
a  quarter  of  a  lakh,  and  three  quarters  of  a  lakh  of 
lions  (approximately),  should  be  placed  a  Siihheddr 
and  a  Kdrkun.  To  them  should  be  assigned  a 
salarv  of  four  hundred  Eons  per  man.  The 
Jlajinuddr,  appointed  to  the  Subhd  should  be  given 
a  salarv  of  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  t^venty- 
five  Eons.  The  Suhheddr  should  be  made  to 
maintain  a  palanquin  (on  an  allowance)  of  four 
hundred  Eons,  The  JIaJumdar  should  be  given 
a  sunshade.*'  An  allowance  (for  maintaining 
Ahddgiri)  should  be  granted  from  the  Sarkdr.  Under 
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*">   Mamlfl  means  mHmlatflarship. 

*''  Badshahi  cannot  mean  any  Mahomedan  government  here.  Does  the 
author  moan  that  the  under-qnalitied  candidate  should  be  advised  either  to 
enter  the  army  as  a  siledar  or  to  enter  the  civil  service  in  some  subordinate 
capacity  ?     The  meaning  is  not  clear. 

♦"  Abdagiri  is  an  ornamented  sunshade— probably  derived  from  the 
Persian  word  Aftfil)  (Sun).  It  still  forma  a  necessary  part  of  marriage 
procession  and  used  by  all  men  of  high  rr.nk  even  on  ordinary  occasions. 
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the  Badshahi,  (the  honour  of  using)  umbrellas  used 
to  be  granted  to  loazlrs,  omraos  and  distinguished 
nobles ;  that  system  was  recently  abolished,  (as  it 
seemed  to  be)  an  anomaly  that  umbrellas  (should 
be  held)  over  the  Badshali,  as  well  as  over  his 
servants.  Therefore  the  Badshahi  system  of  (grant- 
ing the  use  of)  umbrella  was  abolished  and  the  use 
of)  the  sunshade  {Abdaglpi)  introduced.  All  ofTicers 
with  a  salary  of  full  one  lumdred  in  the  arniv 
or  in  the  militia,  that  might  ])e  out  on  a 
nmlukhgiri  expedition,  should  keep  the  sunshade. 
Within  the  dominions,  a  Suhha  Avas  placed  in 
charge  of)  eacii  tract  (yielding)  one  lakh  of  Rupees. 
[32]  To  the  unsettled  provinces  on  the  frontier, 
a  force  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  militia,  as  strong 
as  each  place  might  require  should  be  sent  with  the* 
Karkiui  in  charge  of  the  nmlukhgiri. 

Similarlv  lands  in  the  provinces  were  surveved, 
(including  forest  lands)*'"  and  their  area  as  calculated 
in  charars}^  Tlic  length  of  the  (measuring)  rod  was 
five  cubits  and  live  mnfhls:''  A  cubit  should  be  equal 
to  fourteen  Icnisus  (rf^)  ^^  The  length  of  the  rod,  in 
cubits  and  mulhJs,  (sliould  be)  eiojhty  lansus.  Twentv 
kathis  (rods)  square  made  on(»  hicfhTi.  One  hundred 
and  twenty   highaa  made   one  chnvar.     According    to 


""  Two  different  readinj.'-cj  are  i,'iven,  tj^^  =5fT"?  uiid  ^^T  i^r?.       C)f  the  first. 

the    word    ^^    means    tree    but  what  ^T¥T  meanf5  1  do  not  know.     The  second 
reading  may  mean.  '  painted  in  thick  bi-colour.'      Does  that    si^Miify    that    the 
result  of  the  survey  had  been  embodied  in  a  map  P 
•'    1  cliavar-120  Biglian. 

*^  ^^,  a  fist,  hence  the  area  covered  b\-  a  fist  of  average  size. 

""     A  UinriH  ii?  equal  to  ^^th  T'T  or  yard  rod. 
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this  measurement  were  lands  surveved  and  measured, 
and  the    area   ascertained  by   measuring  each  village 
(separately).     An  estimate    was  made  of  the  i^roduce 
(in  grain)  of  each  higha^  and  after  dividing  the  grains 
into    live  shares,  three  of  the  shares    should  be  given 
to  the  Riiijat ;  two  shares    sliould    be    taken    for   the 
government.     According  to    this  scale  sliould    (rent) 
be  realised  from  the  Bay  at.     New  Ed  gats,  (who)  will 
come     (to   settle),     should   be   given   cattle.     Grain 
and  money  should  be    given  (to  them)  for  (providing 
themselves  with)  seeds.  Money  and  grain  (should  be  ?) 
given  for  their   subsistence    (and)  the  sum  should  be 
realised  in  two  or  four  years  according  to  the  means 
(of  the  Rdf/at.s).     In  this  manner  should   the    Rdijats 
be  supported.     In  every  village,  from  each  individual 
Edf/al,    should   the  Kdrknn,  according  to  the  assess- 
ment, realise  rent  in   grains  from  the   crops    (at  the 
time  of  each  harvest).     In  the  provinces,  the  Itdyats 
were  not    to  be  subject    to  the  jurisdiction  and   regu- 
lations of  the  Zami/iddr,  the  IJe^nmkh  and  the  Desdi.  If 
they  oit'er  to  plunder  the  Rdgals,  by  assuming  autho- 
rity   [over   them]     it   does   not  lie  in  their  power.^* 
The  Adil  Sahi,    the    Nizam    Sahi,   and   the    Mughlai 
Dcs  -'^  were  conquered  (by  8iv;lji) ;  in  the  Des'all  Rdyats 
used  to  be  under  the  Rdtll  and  the  Kulhanu  of  those 
places,  and    the  Desmukhs.     They  used  to    make  the 
collection  and    to  pay    an    unspecified  sum   (tribute). 
For  a  vil]a2:e,  where  the  Jlrdsddrs  took    one    to    two 


I 


•*     The    phrase  in  tlie  text  '^t^  "Slot  •TT^.  literalh'  means  that  'it  was  not 
ill  tlu-.iv  hand.ti'  no  it  can  be  rendered  as  above. 

»^     Des  (53Ij  here   doe?    nut    mean  «i  country  hut    the    region    above   the 
gha^s.  that  in  general!}-  known  by  that  luunc. 
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thousand  (//o>^6*  or    Rfpees  ?),  (they)  used  to   render 
tAvo    hundred  to  three  hundred  to   the  2:overnment  as 
quit-rent.     Therefore    the     MirUsddr   i^reAV    wealthy 
and    strengthened     (himself)    hy    build hig    bastions, 
castles  (qfi^)    and    strons^holds    in    the    village,    and 
enlisting  footmen    and  musketeers.      (They)    did  not 
care  to   wait  on  the  revenne  officers.     If  the  revenue 
officer  said  that    they   could  pay  more   revenue    [83] 
the  (3Ilrr(sd(lrs)  stood    up    to    quarrel   with   him.     In 
this    Avay  (they  grew)    unruly  and  forcibly  misappro- 
priated (the  lands  in  the  Des).     On   this  account   did 
the  ilaje  demolish  the  bastions,    the    castles   and   the 
strongholds,   after    conqueiinijj  the  Des*.  "Where  there 
were    iiupjrtant  forts,  he   posted    his  (own)   garrison. 
And  nothing  was  left  in  the    hands  of  the  MirUsdUrs. 
This  done,  (he)  prohibited  all  that  the  Mirasdars  used 
to    take    at    their    sweet   will,    by    Indni    (right)   or 
revenue    farming    and  lixed  the    rates  of  the  dues   in 
cash  and  grains,  for   the  Zamuidars,  as  well  as  of  the 
rights  and    the  perquisites  of  the  Desmukh,    the  Des- 
kidkana  and  the  ratlL  (and)  the  Kidkarnl  according 
to    the    vield    of    the  village.     The   Zamindors  were 
prohibited  to  build  bastioned  castles.     (They  were  to) 
build   houses  (and)    live    (therein).     Such    were    the 
regulations  for  the  provinces. 

There  were  gods  and  shrines  (^^^i^r)  ^^  at  differ- 
ent places  in  the  country,  their  illumination, 
(f^^lW^),  food  offering  (^%^),  and  ablution  (^fir^cff), 
were  properly  maintained,  (by  granting  an  allowance) 
according     to     the   importance   of  the    place.     The 
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%?!f^l»T  literally  moans  a  sacred  place. 


illumination  of,  and  food  offerings  to  the  shrines  of 
Mahomedan  saints  (qk)  and  the  mosques  of  the 
Mahomedans  were  contiiiued  (by  state  allowance) 
according  to  the  importance  of  (each)  place. 
Brahmans  reciting  the  Fedas  should  be  placed  in 
comfortable  maintenance  and  learned  Brahmans, 
Yedic  scholars,  astrologers,  ritualists  (^^1^), 
ascetics,  and  pious  men  should  be  selected  from 
every  village,  and  a  grant  of  money  and  grains  should 
beassicrned  to  each  in  his  own  village  in  the  JlalulL 
according  to  the  size  of  their  (respective)  families, 
and  the  expense  of  feeding  and  clothing  them  ; 
and  it  should  be  arranged  that  the  Karkun  should 
convey  their  allowance  to  them  every  year  (regu- 
larly). The  Brahmans,  should  subsist  on  this 
(grant),  continue  prescribed  baths  and  prayers 
(^T^  ^FP^IT),  pray  for  the  llaje's  welfare  and  live 
happily.  In  this  manner  the  liaja  ruled  his 
kingdom,  continuing  his  enquiries  about  the  forts 
and  the  strongholds,  the  army  and  the  militia, 
the  provinces  and  the  personal  staff. 

Aurangzib  Badshah  learnt  at  Delhi  the  news 
of  the  disturbance  created  in  the  iNfughal  territories, 
and  (he)  felt  much  troubled  in  his  mind  thinking — 
"  Sivajl  has  waxed  powerful,  a  Bijapur  force  like 
that  under  Afzal  Khan,  (consisting  of)  twelve 
thousand  horse  (he)  has  overthrown,  he  is  captur- 
ing* Bfulshahi  forts  and  stron«:holds.  What  steps 
should  be  taken  with  regard  to  him  ?"  So  thought 
he  and  having  assembled  all  his  icazirs  and 
omraos,  and  deciding  to  send  a  general  with  one 
hundred    thousand    horse    to    the    south   against  the 
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Raje,  [84]  and  so  arranging  tliat  XawahSaista-Khan, 
who  was    the    second    image    of    the  Emperor  and  a 
relation  (of  his),  should  be  sent,  called  the  Nawab  to 
the    presence  and  questioned  him.     The  Nawab  said, 
**  What  is  Sivajlr   I  will  take  him  a  prisoner  as  soon 
as    I  go  (there).     I  will  win  (the  war)   by  capturing 
his     forts,     strongholds    and  dominions."  l^v    many 
effusions  of  this  nature  he  accomplished  (his  purpose). 
After  tliis,  the  IMdshah  became  highly  satisfied  (with 
the    Khan)     and  favoured    him,    by   giving    him    a 
jewelled    crest    for  his   turban    (^^^),  a     dress    of 
honour,  horses,  elephants,  and  ornaments.    Witli  him 
(were    sent)    one    hundred    thousand  horses  and  ele- 
phants, and  besides  them,  manv  attendants  including? 
clerks      {Matsuddies)      etc.*     archers,      musketeers 
(W?:^^^),    llajputs,     and    camel-riders    {,s/u{ far-ban) 
{W^^^J%).''     Similarly  artillery  drawn  by  elephants 
f^[^^T    ^^^T^),     camel     swivels    (^'^r^gT    '^'(^T^f), 
and    horse     battery    (€tf%7T^i^^  ^tj^Hl),    lancers, 
light     armed     men    and    infantry,   (sent    with    him) 
were       beyond     counting.       To     the      carpet      and 
tent     department     {Famskhana)     fthat    ^\e\\\)    with 
the  Khan,  (were  attached)    one    hundred    elephants; 
similarly  (there  were)  four   lumdred    war   elephants  ; 
so  there  were    five  to  six  hundred  elephants    (in  all). 
Similarly  (there  were)  innumerable  camels.     Besides 
these,  (were  sent)   shopkeepers  for   (camp)    markets, 
shells  and  ammunition,  warchariotsfcarrvino-rockets  ^ 
and    artillery;  an    innumerable   force    of  this  nature 
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Rai  Bahadur  Gupte  think    that    it   shouUl   be    read  as  ^^sj^^^f  which 
meant  water  carriers. 
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was  despatched.  The  army  was  (comparable  only 
to)  the  Havana  of  the  Kalhjvjja.  As  Havana's 
wealth  ballled  all  calculation,  so  (did)  the  innu- 
merable treasure,  in  cash,  gold,  silvtn*,  Jlohurs, 
lions  and  Rnpcc^'^  loadcnl  on  ele])hants,  camels, 
mules  and  carts,  to  the  value  of  8-0  millions  in  all, 
with  which  (wealth)  he  started  fron)  Delhi.  The  Xawab 
was  a  (second)  image  of  tlu^  Badshah.  AVitli  such 
an  ocean-like  army  and  with  all  these  treasures,  he 
came  to  attack  the  luTJe,  in  the  south.  AVhen  the 
army  encaiuped,  it  used  to  cover  an  area,  2  gain's  in 
length  and  li  in  breadth.  (The  Khan)  reached 
Puna  in  three  months,  marching  from  one  station 
to  another. 

As  soon  as  the  army  started  from  Delhi,  the  Raje 
learnt  of  it.  He  was  at  llajga(l.  He  assembled  all 
the  Sarlcarh'Hiis,  important  persons,  and  the  Sarnohat, 
and  (luestioned  them.  In  the  opinion  of  (them) 
all — "  Peace  should  be  concluded.  An  interview 
should  be  sought.  [85]  It  is  not  possible;  <o  hold 
out  bv  iiiihtiui::.  AVhat  is  our  force  and  what  is  the 
Delhi  army  ?"     Such  were  (their)  reasons. 

The  Ilfije  was  of  opinion  (that), — -"If  peace  is  decid- 
ed on,  there  is  no  influential  ilajput,  (with  the  Khan) 
as  would,  (considering  the  fact  that)  we  are  Rajputs 
and  he  too  is  a  Ilajput,  protect  the  Hindu  religion 
and  guard  our  interests.  Saista  Khan  is  a  Mahomedan, 
a  relation  of  the  Padshah  ;  bribe  and  corruption  can- 
not be  practised  on  him.     Nor  will  the  Khan   protect 


*^  Kupees  and  Moliurs  alluded  to  in  the  text  should  not  l>o  confused 
with  modern  coins  ;  as  there  were  Moliurs  and  Rupees  of  different  wei<^ht  and 
valnc  current  in  ISivaji's  lime.     See  Ranade's  essay  on  Mahratta  currency. 
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us.  ir  T  meet  him  in  peace,  he  Avill  hiiiii;-  a])oiit 
(our)  (lestruction.  Tt  is  iujiirious  to  us."  So 
he  ai'i^'ued.  Th«^n  the  Rrij(*  t'onued  th^  lu'ave 
resohition  of  lii^'htin^'  to  tlie  last  and  taking 
what  came  of  it.  That  dav,  at  niiiht  Sri  IJliavanT 
(entered)  thc'  llaj(^'s  1)()(ly  and  said  {h\  liis  mouth), 
— "  TeFl  mv  cliild  that  hesliouhl  uot  Ix*  anxious  on  ac- 
count  ol*  Sfiistfi  Khan's  com ini;'.  As  I  killed  Al'zal  Khan 
so  will  T  heat  him  awjiv.  Y'ou  should  not  he  anxious. 
As  vou  killed  Afzal  Khan,  so  should  vou  enter  into 
Saistfi  Khjln's  camp — after  he  comes  (lo^^  n  (here)  and 
(\^j^hi  (there).  I  shall  iJ!:et  him  defeated."  AVhcn  the 
6rl  had  said  so,  the  Raje  rei^ained  consciousness. 
The  Kifrk/fif,  who  was  with  (the  Ivfije),  had  put  the 
ij^oddess's  speecli  into  writing',  (then)  informed  the 
llfije  of  it.  The  Rfije  must(^red  conraLj;e  as  lie  learnt 
that  the  g'oddess  was  favourahly  dis])osed.  lie  chose 
i^ood  swordsmen  after  makini^  sch^ctions  in  (from) 
his  army,  the  ^Fawle  forces,  and  the  ])ersona1  statV. 
One  thousand  select  men  were  set  asid(?  from  the 
remaining  pai't  of  tlu^  army,  one  to  two  thousand 
infantry  (?:T^ff)  were  selected,  each  individually.  The 
conllrmation  of  the  news  of  Saista  Khan's  arrival  at 
Puna  was  hrought  and  the  Ivaji^  descended  from 
llajgad  and  marched  with  his  select  men  and  forces. 
Eahaji  Eapu  jT  and  Chimna  JT  ])apujl,  Des'kujkarnls  of 
I'arf  Kheil,  l)oth  very  intfdligent  and  ['^(J  |  hrave,  were 
favourites  of  the  Raje.  These  two  l)rothers  were  taken 
in  Ills  company.  The  Raje  formed  two  detachments 
under  Netajl  Palkar  and  AForo  Pant  Peswa.  One 
detachment  (he)  formed  out  of  a  hody  of  Pfu/rf  horse 
and  (placed)  Netaji  Palkar  (in  command  of  il).    The 
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Pes'ff'(i\s    detachment    consisted    of    the  Slleddrs,  the 
Alawjes   and    the    TI(fsamy!.     These    two  detachments 
were  stationed    on    both    sides    of    the    road,    outside 
Saista  Khan's  camp,  and  at    a    distance  of  about  one 
mile  from  it.  And  the  Rlje  himself  took  a  shield  and  a 
sword  in  his  hands,  got  ready,  and  took  with  him  1000 
dismounted''^  soldiers    (m^j^cTTTl)    and  started   for   the 
Xawfib's    camp.   Rabaji  Rapujl  and  ChimnaJT  BclpuJT 
KluMlkar  marched    in  front  (of  the  column),     l^ehind 
them  went  all  the  men    and    the    Raj(\     The    Alaho- 
meda])  army  was  vast — at  various  places,  in  the  camp 
they  ([uestioned  the  Rftje, — (in  tin*  following  manner), 
"A^'hose  men  are   vou?"     ''Who  are  vou  ?"     "Where 
had  you  gone?"    Bribajl  J^apujl  and  Chimuajl  l^ripujl 
re[)lied,  as  th(»y  went  on, — "We  belong    to    the    army 
and    had    i^one  on  sentry  duty."     Soon    after,  it   was 
midniii'lit.     Thev    went    near    the    Xawab's  tent.     A 
bodv  (d'  one  thousand  men  was    got    together.     TIk^v 
went    into    the    camp    and    stood  (in  rows)    on    two 
sides.     S(decting  two  hundred  men  out  of  them,  the 
Jlaje  himself  cut  the  screen  with    a    dagger,  (^Jift  ) 
and  entered  in,  bidding  ChimnajT    BapujT   to    accom- 
pany   him.     Thcn^   were  tents    within    tents,  a  maze 
like  that  of  seven    ditferent    concentric    houses,   (but 
tlie  Raje)  tore  and  rent  them  all,  and  went    in.     The 
guards    were   asleep.     They     were  left  in  ignorance. 
Then  the  Raj;l  himself  reached  the  Xawab's  (private) 
tent.     In   his    camp    there    were     seven     enclosures 
and  f(imal(3  attendants  {Dayrf'tY^  in  them  all.     [37]. 

^'•'      It    (Iocs    not.  mean  tliat  all  tliesc  men  ht-longed  to    the    infanlry,    tliej' 
wont  on  foot  on  tliis  particular  occasion. 

""     Dili    literally  means   a    nurse.  Prof.  D.  R.  Hliandarkar  thinks  that    the 
^vorcl  may  b--  '3(\^\  (ladies)  instead  of  ^\m  in  tlie  original  text. 
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11i(5  women,  wlio  wero  there  came  to  know  tliat 
the  enemy  liad  broken  into  the  camp.  Aj)])rised 
oF  this,  Xawa))  Snista  Khan  ])ecame  ntterly  panic- 
stricken,  put  out  the  candh.'s  and  lights  (and) 
remained  concealed  anioni*'  the  women.  The  liaje 
never  raised  liis  hands  ai^'ainst  women.  Two  ////^///.v7,s''" 
passed  in  that  way.  Shortly  a1*ter wards,  the  Xawab 
found  an  opportunity,  and  ste])pini;'  aside  from  the 
Avomen,  turned  to  L^-et  (his)  sword.  11ie  Hfije  seized 
that  opportunity  and  (h'alt  a  l)h)w.  Three  ol'  tln^ 
KhfuTs  tlni^\3rs  were  struck  olf  at  once.  'I'hen  arose 
a  gn^it  tumult.  TIk^  foices,  on  hecomini;'  cognisant 
of  the  arrival  ol*  th(3  enemy,  i;"ot  prepared  on  all  the 
tour  sides,  llien  the  Itaje  went  out.  The  i^uards- 
men  and  the  men  of  the  army,  l)ei»\an  to  run  ahout 
(noisily)  en(|u.irini;  where  tiu^  enemy  was.  \Vith 
them,  he  also  ran  forth  shouting'  (like  them), — 
"  Where  is  the  enemy  ?  "  and  went  out.  And  (he) 
marched  olf  (after)  joining-  his  forces  (left)  with 
the  S(fruoh(ft  and  the  Fesica,  11ie  whole  of  the 
enemy  forces  <yoi  ready  and  beg'an  to  search  in 
their  own  camp.  No  trace  of  them  was  found, 
(the  invaders)  went  away  hx  the  direct  route  and 
reached    their    own    place. 

AVhen  day  dawned  all  the  w^fz'w.s  came  to 
enquire  after  the  Nawab.  They  found  that  tliree 
of  the  Nawab's  fingers  Jiad  been  lost.  Aloreover  many 
men  had  1)een  killed  and  women  and  ennuchs 
wounded.      :\Iany     men     died.     Lcarnin-    this,  the 
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Nawal)  said,  "  The  (memv  came  so  far  as  my 
private  tcMit,  but  no  nyizir  was  vigilant.  Xo  one 
is  careful.  All  have  combined  in  this  treason.  X^ow 
I  cannot  put  my  faith  in  anyone.  To-day  the 
Itaie  cann^  and  cut  oil"  mv  lingers,  to  morrow  he 
may  come  again,  cut  off  my  head  and  carry  (it) 
awav.  Sivaii  is  very  treacherous.  He  has  committed 
treachery  (once)  ;  he  may  commit  more.  I  have 
no  faith  in  mv  army.  I  should  now  march  aAvay 
hence  and  go  back  to  Delhi.  AVith  these  people  I 
should  not  stay."  AFakins;"  such  a  short -sighted 
decision,  on  the  third  dav  he  commenced  his  march 
back  to  Delhi. 

^J1ie  llaje  had  returned  to  Uajgad.  X^ews  was 
brought  from  the  eiuMny's  camp  that  "  Three  of 
Saistii  KhrnTs  fingers  had  been  severed.  His  right 
hand  was  maimed.  AFanv  men  moreover  were  dead. 
[38]  The  X^awab  b(ung  frightened  was  running 
away  to  Delhi."  This  ncAvs  came.  Thereupon  the 
liaje  felt  hiii'hly  pleased  (and  said) — ''  I  have  come 
back  victorious.  I  hay(^  punished  Saista  Khan.  The 
]^adshah  gave  him  the  name  of  Isristif  but  it  was 
not  rightly  given.  He  did  not  perform  any  heroic 
deed  to  instify  his  name.  By  changing  the  name 
to  Sasta  (punished)  I  haye  corrected  it."^-  So 
rejoicing,  he  distributed  sugar  and  caused  the  canon 
to  boom. 


6  1 


1  (i)iath(i~-2A  luiiiiitos. 


"-   5g^ 'p,f^%  iii^-f     has    no   force  iVoni    what  follows.     Tlicrufore  I  accept 
and     traiiblato    another     rcadiiiir     ofl'trod    in    the    foot    note    bj    R.  B.  Sane. 
(aiWl)    -^     pm»    »"    I't'i"^'    inatle   ii])on  the  name   Saslu    punisher  and    the    word 
(3ITO)  punished. 
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Tlui  n(3\vs  of  this  victory  had  reached  th(3  Badshah 
at  Delhi''  [hei'on'  tlie    KhanV  rt'turn].      Iho  Badshah 
woiKh'nul  ill  his  mind  and  was  at  heart  (h'jected,  say- 
iwj;    -^Wliat    is    the   Na\val)*s    army  r      And    what    is 
meaid    l)y    the    Itaja's    personally  enterin<j;*  the  army 
and    iFj^htina;    there  r    SivajT    is    not  a   man,   lie    is  a 
hii;    devil."     After  many  such  elVusions,  he  remained 
silent.      liriter    on    l)einL;'   intormed    that    the    Nawah 
was    eome,    he    I'orhafh'    his  visit.      First,  the  expedi- 
tion   had  iniscarried,  s(?eon(lly,  he  had  heen  ])nnished. 
On    th(ise    two    i^ronnds    h{'    was    {'orhi(hhMi    to  come 
Tor    an    interview.      Ih^    was   ordered  to    slav    in  his 
own    h()us(\      'File  nytzirs    w  ho   had    o'one   with    him, 
were    hroui^'ht    (to    the    presence),    (and)     dei»'raded, 
and  their  Jfff/irs  wen^  contiscated.     They   (however) 
answered    {in    their  defence)  that    ''The  Sffnlar  hud 
l)etma])p)int(Mll)y  the  JVidshah,  he  (the  l^adshah)  had 
ord(n*ed  (us)  to  ol)ey  his    (their  ^-eneral's)  commands. 
Althoui;li  this    was    done*,    the     Sordav  has  returmul 
unsuccessful,    what    should    we    dor     Now  irive  us  a 
braA'e  Sfwdar.     AVt^  shall  1,^0  with  him  and  exert  our- 
selves   in  thti  toils  of  tightin^^"     As  soon  as  such  an 
answer  Avas  o'iven^  they    Avere    all    reassured    (of   the 
Emperor's    favour)     and    immsffhs    were    granted    to 
them.      Which    Sifrdar   should    be  sent    next?  AVho 
will  return  victorious  ?  In  selectiu^'  a  Stfrdarow  such 
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Auran^/.il)  hoju-d  of  tlu'    disaster    early   in    Miiy,    when     on   the  way   to 

Kuahmir.     As  a  mark  of  his  {lisplcasiire,  lie  transferred    Saista    Khan    to    tho 

Gov^^rniiiont  of  lieno-Ml  whieh  was  thin  regarded  as  a    ])cnal     province    or    in 

Aurangzib's  oAvn  words  "a   hell  well    stocked  with  bread  "  in  December  \m\\, 

without  porniitting  him  er<>n  t(.  visit  the  Kmperor  on     his     wav     to     his    new 
charge.  (Sarkar.) 
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considerations,  choice  was  made  of  tin*  Hajput 
Mirza  Baja  Java  Sinu^.  lie  was  summoned,  the 
Badshah  sat  with  him  in  the  private  audi«mce  hall 
(  ^311^  IRT  )  aiifl  instructed  him  in  various  wavs, — 
"  (Jo  against  Sivajl.  EitluM*  the  J^adshah  in  person 
should  1^0  or  you  should  1^:0.  llealisim;'  this,  T  am 
send  in  u^  you,  I  shall  send  an  army  with  you.  Cap- 
ture Sivajl  by  various  artihces  and  brin£i'  him  with 
vou."  So  saviiiii",  he  j:!:ave  him  more  than  the  normal 
complemeiit  of  elephants,  horses,  shields,  swords  (men 
armed  with  FiraucjiU}),  cross-bow,  jafflr  and  promo- 
tion, [39]  and  after  i^reatly  extolling' him^  despatched 
him  with  militarv  rolies  of  honour.  The  Badshah 
conferred  the  command  of  the  vanguard  of  the 
whole  armv  on  Dilel  Khan,  a  Pathan  noble, 
wazir  and  a  verv  brave  man  ;   hv(i    thousand  Bat  bans 

e- 

Avere  sent  with  him.  l]le])hants,  horses  and  clothes 
(of  honour)  were  given  to  Dilel  Khan  also.  Eighty 
thousand  cavalrv  wen^  sent  with  him.  Besides  these, 
canon  and  ( 'Sf^fl^r )  artillery  of  diiferent  varie- 
ties were  given.  IVithaii  and  haughty  Rcljput  horse- 
men were  sent.  Th(*  l^adshah  called  (back)  Dih^l  Khan 
])rivately  by  another  way,  (and)  said  to  him, — ''  The 
]\tirza  Raja  is  a  llajput  and  Sivajl  is  a  Hindu. 
(Tliev)  mav  commit  some  treason.  But  vou  ar(.^  a 
hereditary  servant  ( 'r^T'^T^TT^  )^^  of  th(^  Emperor  and 
faithful  to  us.  Keep  yourself  so  irifornKvl  (of  their 
movements)  that  you  may  not  be  deluded.''  So  said 
(the  Emperor)  and  despatched  (Dilel  Khan.) 

"*    l{ao     Bahadur    Oui)te    thinks    that    ^lilT5TPJ    means  one    brought  up  in 
the  family. 
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'J'hey  started  from  Dellii  as   8aista  Khaii  had  pre- 
viously done,  with  a  (mig-hty)  host.     A  eloiid  of  dust 
spread    from    the   eartli    to    the    sky,    sucli    was   tlie 
ocean  lik(^  (immensity)  of  tlif  army,  that  started    for 
the    south.     They    marched    stauje  bv  staiic.     Where 
tliey  encamped,  the  army,    used    to   cover   (an     area 
of)  U    (jTntrx  in    leni^th    and    one    (jiun-    in    l)readth. 
Then  Jaya  Sinii^    llfije  arL»ued    within   himself  thus, 
''SivaJT    is    intensely    j)erlidious,     full      of    devices 
and   a  ])rave    soldicu*.      fie    personally    killed    Afzal 
Khan.     He  entered  Snist-l    Khan's  tent    and    foug-ht 
(liim)    there.     How    can    success   come    to  us    (in  a 
contest    with    lu'm)  r"     So  thoug'lit  he.     Then   i^^reat 
Brahman  priests  sui^i^ested  (to  liim)  the  means.     "  A 
relii-ious    rite    should    be   solemnised    to    please    the 
Berl  (^^  goddess)  and   then    success    will   come    to 
you."     So  they  said.     Tlnm  the  Alirza  Fiaja  replied  - 
"  One    I'otf'    of   Chdudl    and    eleven     kolh  of  L'nigu 
should    be    made    (and    W()rshij)ped).      For  tli(»  fultil- 
ment  of  my  desire    prayers  (  ^q  )    should    be   offered 
to     propitiate     Baga|amukhl      Ivrdaratrl  "*^    (qf^^T^^ 
^l^flTTci)).      These    performances    should     be     made." 
Four    hundred    Brahmans    were    employed    in    these 
performances    and    they    were   celebrated  every  day. 
Two  krores  of  Bu})ees  Avere  set  ai)art  for    these    per- 
formances.    The  performances  were  completed    after 
continual  celebration  for  three  months.     Miial    obla- 
tions of  the  performance  were  made  and  the  Brahmans 
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^'•"^    1  koti=  10  iiiillioiis. 

^'^   BiigalamukliT    is    one     of     tlie     10     Maliuvidyuh- aiitl     ^j^i^j^     here    ib 
apparently  Kali  to  be  worshipped  at  iiiidniglit. 


were    gratified    with    Dakshina     and    charity     shifts. 
Then  he  marched  on,  staure  bv  stai^re. 

[40]     The    Maharfijil    was    at    Rajs^ad;     and    the 
couriers    and    spies    came    to    him.     They  submitted 
the  news  that,  "Jaya  Sim^  Alirza  llaja  is  comins^Avith 
an  army   of  eii^^hty  thousand  horse,  with  Dilel    Khan 
(and  his)  ^\\^  thousand  Pathans."     Hearino;  this    the 
llajsrl    fell   into    (serious)    delil)erations.      He    sum- 
moned   his    KarLiais  to  the  presence,  and  questioned 
(them).    They  all  said—''  Afzal  Khan  was  killed,  and 
Saista     Khan     was    surprised.     They   were    unwary 
MaliouKHlans.     The   devices   adopted  [ai^^ainst  them] 
were  also  new,  but  these  are  now  well-known  to   the 
llajput.     lie  will    not    allow    you  to  hoodwink  him. 
Peace   should    be    concluded    with    him."^^     So  said 
(they).     The    Ptaje    said   that—''  The    Rajputs   will 
l)e    somehow  won    over,    but    this    Dilel    Khan    is   a 
great    scoundrel    ('fTm^l^i)    and  a  faithless    (rogue) 
(t?:^liT).    He  is  one  of  the  Ikdshah's  favourites.  That 
is  not  at  all  good.     What  he  will  do,  T  cannot  divine. 
Tf  he  Avere  not  with  (Jaya  8ing),  my  desire  would  have 
been    fulfilled.      Well  !     But    what    about    it    now  ? 
The    kingdom    is    Sri's    (goddess).     The    burden  has 
l)een    placed    on    SrL     She    will    do  what  she  likes." 
So  he  said.     Then  that  dav   passed.     The    next   dav, 
Sri    Bhavani  came    (over  him)  and  said,  "  Oh  child  ! 
the   occasion  this  time  is  a  formida1)le   one.     I   shall 
not  kill  Jaya  Sing.     He  will  not  sue  for  peace.     You 
will  have  to  see  him.     After  an  intervicAv,    vou   will 
have    to  go    to  Delhi.     Serious  difficulties  will  come 
(upon  you)  there.    But  I  will  go  in  your  company. 


) 


"^  Sardars  do  not  speak  in  the  second  person  to  the  King. 
7 
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I  will  put  forth  various  (^ndeavours,  protect  the  child 
and  hriui^  him  ])ack.  I  shall  ijjive  him  success.  Do 
not  he  anxious.  Tell  my  chihl  so.  The  kini^dom 
I  hav(*  conferred  on  iny  child  as  a  hoon,  has  not  been 
sjranted  for  one  i::eneration  only.  For  twentv-seven 
generations  it  has  been  i^nwited.  Tlu;  kini^^dom  of 
tlic  Deccan  (extending!:)  to  the  Narmada  lias  becm 
conferred  (on  you).  Can^  for  the  kini^'dom  is  mine. 
Realise  it  full  v.  IVhatever  faults  of  action  my 
child  may  commit  I  have  to  rectify.  Do  not  be 
anxious  on  any  account."  kSo  sayinu;  the  ii:oddess 
disappeared.  The  scribes  had  put  thos(»  words  iti 
writinsr.  After  that,  the  Raie  resrained  consciousness. 
[41]  Then  the  words  of  the  i^oddess  were  delivered 
to  him  by  all.  Thereu|)on  th(^  Raje  felt  highly 
satisfied  and  mustered  courage. 

In  the  meantime  Java  Sing  came  midway  between 
the  forts  of  Purandar  and  Kondana,  and  encamped 
(there).  And  (he)  sent  a  messenger  and  letters  to 
the  Raje — (ivitli  the  following  message)—''  You  are 
a  Sisodid  Raj  put. ^"^  You  and  I  are  one  and  th(3  same. 
Come  for  an  interview.  T  shall  secure  your  welfare 
in  every  way."  Letters  were  sent  with  this  proposal. 
These  letters  came  to  Rajgad.  After  reading  (them) 
the  Raje  made  an  enquiry  about  who  should  b(» 
sent  as  envoy,  and  on  questioninij^  (people),  (it  was 
suggested  that),  Raghunath  Pandit,  a  great  scholar, 
who  was  near  ])y,  should  be  sent.  It  is  a  business 
with  a  Rajput  (and)  then  he  is  a  great  scholar  of 
the    Sasfras.     The    Rajput    also    knows    the  Sastra. 
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He  (Ragunath)  will  suit  him  (the  Rajput)  well. 
Considering  so,  he  conferred  the  title  of  Panclit  Rilv 
(^fecl?:!^)  on  Raghunath  Rfiv.  And  with  clothes 
and  ornaments  (the  Raje)  sent  him  to  the  ^lirza 
Raja.     He  went  to  the  enemy's  camp. 

Learning  (the  news)  that  the  Raje's  envoy  was 
come,  the  Mirza  Rajfi,  received  him  with  great 
honour.  Java  Sins:  said — ''  The  Badshah  of  Delhi  is 
very  powerful ;  in  hostility  with  him,  (success  in) 
the  end  cannot  be  secured.  The  Raje  should  come 
to  meet  me.  I  shall  take  him  along  with  me,  and 
procure  for  him  an  interview  with  the  Badshah.  As 
Ram  Sinu:  is  mv  son,  so  are  vou ;  I  shall  not  do  vou  harm." 
(In  confirmation)  of  this  (offer),  he  handed  over  the 
Bel  and  Tulsl  leaves,  (t^rJSE^t)  (to  Raghunath)  after 
performing  the  pTtjd  (ij^f)  of  Srlkarpnr  Gaur.^'^  And 
he  ii:ave  robes  to  the  Pandit  Rav  and  sent  robes  and 
ornaments  [with  him]  for  the  Raje.  And  he  sent 
the  (following)  verbal  message,  (through  the  Pandit 
Rav?)  "Come  to  meet  me.  For  six  or  four  months 
defend  (your)  forts,  show  (your)  power,  then  come 
to  see  me."  15idding  him  to  do  so,  (he)  dismissed 
Raiirhunath  Pandit  Rav  secretly. 

He  came  back  to  the  Raje  at  Rajgad,  and  reported 
the  news.  Thereupon,  the  Raje  became  pleased. 
[i2]  (He)  sent  injunctions  to  the  forts  and  the 
strongholds  at  dilTerent  ])laees  and  had  (them)  all 
strengthened.  And  verbal  orders  were  sent  to  vari- 
ous places  for  defending  forts. 


'^^  Sivaji's  descent  from  the  Si^odm  seems  to  have    boen  a  current    fiction. 
See  notes  in  the  appendix. 


"^*  ^t^nj'',  ^t?;  "'•'•'^1  ''Ji^'^' ^"'("^  the  family  <ro(l  of  th(>  Mir/a  Kajii.  Both 
the  word  ;if|^  ami  ^qV  (cainplu)i)  ^i^nify  white  eoiuplexion,  and  the  god 
meant  was  Siva. 
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When  Dilel  Klifiii  Icanit  (the  news)  that  the 
Raje's  envoy  liad  come  to  Java  Sing's  camp,  lie  t'clt 
distressed  at  heart.  "  At  last  tlie  Hindus  will  unite 
with  the  Hindus,  and  spoil  tlie  work."  Sayini::  so, 
Dilel  Khan  came  to  meet  tlie  ]\Iirza  liairi,  tlie  next 
day.  And  (he)  ])e<j^an  to  sav — ''AVhv  an*  vou  sittin": 
(juiet  ?  There  are  two  forts,  Konclana  and  Purandar 
near  the  camp.  I  shall  storm  Purandar  and  capture 
the  fort.  You  should  take  the  tort  of  KoiHlfina. 
If  we  go  on  capturing  tlie  forts,  Sivajl  will  come 
(to  make  submission)."  When  (he  had)  spoken  thus, 
the  Mirza  Raja  said,—"  If  the  fort  comes  (to  our 
possession),  (it  will  be)  well.  If  not,  our  reputation 
will  be  gone.  Therefore  we  should  not  be  engaged 
with  forts.  The  country  should  be  conquered.  If 
forts  are  prevented  from  being  provisioned,  they  will 
of  themselves,  come  (into  our  possessicm)."  As  he 
said  so,  Pilel  Khan,  got  up  in  anger  (and)  walked 
ofF.  '' I  shall  go  just  now  and  capture  Purandar. 
Take  Konclana  if  you  like."  So  saying  (he)  got 
up,  returned  to  his  camp,  beat  his  kettle-drums  took 
a  shield  and  a  fmnff/,  marched  to  the  foot  of 
Purandar,  encamped  there,  and  delivered  an  assault 
upon  the  Fort.  Pive  thousand  Patjians  got  down 
from  horseback,  and  ten  thousand  Bailee '^'  attached 
to  the  cannon  were  dismounted.  The  PeiKlharis"'^ 
the  light  troop  {Jilhahinns,)  and  the  Khidasla, 
twenty  thousand  men  (in   all),  great   and  small,    got 
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'"  Tho  Bailee  were  footmen  and  coulil  not  thtTcforo  disnionnt. 
'»  The  Pt•/KZ;ta/•(^•  wero  allowed   to    accompany    an    army    and    participate 
iu  the  plundering  of  enemy  landa  and  enemy  camps. 


down,"-  (and)    continued    to  approach    the    fort  in  a 
l)odv. 

At  that  time,  a  famous  man    named    ^NFurar    Pajl 
Prabhu    was  the  commander  of  th(!  forces  at   Puran- 
dar.     AN'ith    him    there  wei'e  one  thousand  men.   [iB] 
Besides  these,  there  were  one    thousand    men    of  the 
fort  (garrison).     Th(*re  were  thus  two  thousand  men. 
Makini::  his  choice  from  them,  ^lurar  PaJT    took  with 
him  seven  hundred  www  (and)  rushed  on  Dilel   Khiln 
below  the  I'ort.      Dilel  Khan  had  lieen  ascending  the 
fort  on  all  the   four  sides  with  a  laru^e    armv    of  five 
thousand    strong    Pat  bans,    besides    B  'Hes  and  such 
other  mcMi.     (The    Alfiratha    soldiers)    Avent    forward 
and  became  everywhere  mixed   Avith  them.    A  severe 
and    frightful    battle    took    place.     The  ^NFavvles  and 
^lurfir  Pajl  himself  fought  with   extreme  obstinacy. 
Pive    hundred    Pathans    succumbc^d    (on    the    spot). 
Murar    Baji    himstdf,    with    sixty    men    cut  his  way 
tlirough,  as  far  as  the  entrance  of  Dilel  Khan's  camp. 
Dilel    Khan    left    tho  gate  and  fell  back  ;  and  order- 
ing (his)  men  made  the    artillery,    and    the    archers, 
tlu^     lancers     and    one    thousand     light-armed    men 
(A(//Hft//rfj'j,s')    to    tight  (Murar  Baji's  men).     Out  of 
them    (the)    sixty    men    fell.     ]\Iurar    Baji    Prabhu, 
Avitli    a    shield    and  Jlrang^   rushed   on    Dilel    Khan. 
"^Jen    cherished    bv    the    favour    of    the    Maharfna 
are    dead.       llow    can    I    shoAv    my    face    [to    him] 
now  ?      (I    should)     therefore     rush    on    straight." 


'  -  The  lifTira  dismountinir.  or  litifhtinu'  on   foot,    was  a  peculiarity  of  Indian 
horsemen    of  which    ihey    \v(ic  very  proud.     It  was  specially  affected  amonfij 
Indian  iMahomcdans    hy    the    liaruh    Sayyads — Irvine,    Army    of    the    Indian 
Moi,'huls,  p.  297. 
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Decidiiif]^  tliiis  (he)  came  upon  the  Khan.  Then 
the  Khan  said — ''  Take;  lliou  a  /lUffl  (assurance  of 
safety)"  (thou  art)  a  very  intre})id  soldier.  T  shall 
y)roinote  thee.  As  he  said  so,  Murar  HaJT  replied— 
''  What  is  thy  k(//fl.  Do  I,  a  soldier  of  Sivajl  Raje, 
take  thy  kavl':'''  (Saying'  so)  he  rushed  straight  upon 
the  Khan.  As  he  (.Mui'fir  IVijl),  was  L!;oini4'  to  deal 
a  blow  with  his  sword,  tlie  Khan  took  a  Ixav  in  his 
own  hand,  shot  an  arrow  and  despatched  him.  He 
fell.  Then  th(^  Khfui  (in  wonder)  put  his  flusters 
in  his  mouth,  "  Such  a  soldier  did  (lod  create  I"  In 
this  strain  did  he  wonder.  Three  hundred  men 
died  with  Murar  I^ji.  The  remain  in  is,"  four  hundred 
men  went  back  to  the  fort  (above).  Dilel  Khan  took 
the  turl)an  oil*  his  own  head.  And  as  he  moved 
towards  the  fort  (he)  took  (an  oath)  "I  shall  ])ut  on 
my  turban  when  T  have  captnr(Ml  th(^  tort."  With 
this  resolution  he  went  forward.  He  c:im(*  Ixdow  the 
portals  of  the  fort  (and)  halted  there  formini;'  a  ram- 
part of  shields.  The  li^arrisoii  of  the  fort  [li]  con- 
tinued to  tlurht  resolutelv  without  takinii;  into  account 
that  Murar  Bn  jl  had  t alien — ''  What  then  if  one 
Murar  Baji  (alone)  is  dc^ad  ?  AV(^  are  as  brave  (as 
he  was).     W(^  will  fight  with  similar  couraijje." 

The  ]vajc  at  IvaJLcad  learnt  the  news,  "  Dilel  IChan 
has  beleaguered  Purandar.  M  unlr  IViJT  has  fallen. 
Three  hundred  men  hav(*  died  in  battle."  Learnini;' 
this  he  felt  much  troubled  with  (thes(3)  thoughts  in 
liis  mind, — "When  Dilel  Khan  will  captui'(*  this  fort, 
(then)  the  remaininij^  forts  will  surrender  voluntarily. 
Then  there  will  be  no  icracein  mvucoiniirfor  an  int(»rview. 
It  is  proper,    (that)    peace    should  be  eon  eluded    by 
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meeting:  (Java  Sing-)  and  offering  Avith  my  (own) 
hands  what  forts  have  to  be  given  up,  while  th(^  fort 
still  holds  out."  Therefore  (he)  sent  Raghunath  Bhat 
Pan(.Ut  Rav  to  the  Mirza  Raja  (with  the  following 
message) — "  T  am  comiiu»'  to  see  you  presently. 
I  shall  be  lowered  if  our  (^^^jt  ?)'"'  inter- 
view takes  place  after  Dilel  Khan  has  captured 
the  fort."  S(Midi ng  this  messfige  orally,  (he)  ar- 
ran^-ed  for  ^roini''  for  an  inteu'view.  The  Pandit  Rav 
went  and  m(»t  Jaya  Sin<j:  (and)  informed  him  of 
the  news.  Then  he  (Jaya  Sing)  too,  considering 
(the  proposal;  to  be  wcdl,  repeated  his  oaths  and 
solemn  undertaking  (f^p^n).'^  And  the  Pandit  Rav 
came  to  Rajgacl.  As  soon  as  he  was  come,  the 
Rrij(*  himself,  took  one  thousand  select  men  with 
him.  He  made  obeisance  to  Sri  Sambhu  and  Bhavanl, 
and  he  saluted  (and)  met  the  Jfatnsri  (mother).  He 
saluted  good  ascetic  Rrahmans.  Receiving  the  bless- 
inirs  of  all  he  descended  below  the  fort  and  started. 
x\ll  at  once  he  went  into  the  camp  of  the  Alirza  Rajil. 
The  Panclit  Rav  went  ahead,  and  reported  that  the 
Raje  was  com(\  As  soon  as  he  learnt  this  news, 
Jaya  Since  came  himself  on  foot  outside  the  portals."^ 


7  :t 


The  word  in  the  tcxtaf?  road  by  W.  B  SaniMloes  not  givo  any  moanin<r. 
Rai  IJahadur  (liipte  suijfgt'StH  '^fsi^lf  as  an  altcrnativo,  whicli  I  have 
acco]ited. 

'' *  A  f^vSn  '^  ^  soU'Tnn  oath  accompanied  by  some  religious  rites.  As  for 
instance  the  Mirza  RajiX  performed  a  Kriya  when  he  handed  over  Bel  and  Tulsi 
leaves.     Sometiiiu's  gods  are  simply  asked  to  })e  witnesses  to  the  undertaking. 

'  •''  Jaya  Sing  did  not  come  out  to  receive  SivajT.  He  sent  his  Secretary 
Udairaj  and  and  Ugrasen  Kachhwa  to  meet  him  <m  the  way.  Sabhasad  is 
also  wronj?  in  tliinkiiicr  that  Dilel  Khan  !in<l  Jaya  Sing  had  any  difference 
abont  the  military  transactions.  Jaya  Sim;  concerted  his  plans  with  con- 
spicuous ability  and  Dilel  gave  his  whole-hearted  support  ;  but  Dilel  was 
ratnrally    offendcil    at    ^ivjXji's    surrc'nder   to  Jaya  Sing  :  as  he  thus  lost  the 
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The  Kfijo   (leseoiided    from    tli('    paL-mquin   and   met 
(him).     Thi^y  went  and  sat  toi^otlier  on  th(3  same  seat. 
And  the  llnje  hei.-an  to   say  to  the  :\rirza  Raja,     "As 
Ram    Sin^r    is  to  you    so  am  T.      As  you  will  protect 
him,  so  should  you  protect  me."     So  sayini,^  lie   took 
his  seat.      Then  Jaya  Sin-  said—''  That  is  true.     I  am 
allajput,  you  and   I  an*  of  tJie  same  tril)e.     ilv  head 
will  ij^o  first,    before  any  [harm]  can  he  done  to  you." 
After  speaking  such  (words  of)  assurance,  (Jaya  Sini?) 
took    an    oath.     TIkmi   tln^    Knje   said—"  T  shall  ^ive 
you  what  forts  you  may  want,  call  hack    Dilel    Khan 
I  shall  u^ive  you  (the  fort  of)  l^u'andar.     I  shall  raise 
your  standard  (there).      Bui    to    a    :\[ahomedan    [15] 
I   shall   not    n.iv'(»    the    credit."     On     (his)    makin^^ 
such   professions,     Jaya  Sing     felt  pleased  and    said, 
"Dilel    Khan    is    proud.     (He)    is    in   Ihe  Rldshrdi's 
favour.     One  has  to  make  obeisance  to  him  with  (his) 
hands.     You  yourself  will  have  to   go    for   an    inter- 
view   with    Diltd    Khan.      I   am    sending    a    Rajput 
relation  (of  mine)  with  you,  he  will  bring  you  (back) 
after  conducting  you  (to  the  interview),    you    should 
not    be    anxious.     If    your  hair  is  touched,  1  will  die 
Avith  an  army  of  fifty    thousand    Rajputs."     llcviring 
(this)    the    Raje   began    to    say—''  I  am   Sivajj.      Do 
I    take     Dilel    Khau    into    account?     As   you    have 
ordered    [    shall    go    and    meet    (him)."     So   savin"- 
J^he)    took  leave.     The    Afirza  Raja   sent    with    him^^ 

credit  of  capturinti:  I'm-iuular.  Sc-  Saikar's  Sivaji,  p,,.  ir.O-ini.  VroW 
Sarkar  has  basod  his  acooiint  on  the  omcial  con-espon(h«nc<'  of  Jaya  Siiitr, 
Mannucci  liowevor  partly  ai?n>os  with  Sahhasad.  S«'..  Storia,  od.  Irvine, 
Vol.  II,  p.  I2U. 

•"   Sivaji  was  sent  with  Raja  Kai  Sinrrto  waif  on  Dilel  Khan  Mho  pr.'sentod 
ivaji  witli  two  horses,  a  sword,  a  jewelled  tlaircrer  and  two  pit-c.-s   of    piveious 
do  th— See  Sarkar's  Siviiji,  pp.  15  l-Io5. 
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Subhaii  Sing,  his    mama,    (maternal    uncle)    a    great 
warrior    of  immense    strength,    brave  and    twice   as 
powerful  as  Dihd  Khan.     Dihd  Khan  also  knows  him. 
Saying,  ''  Take  care  of  the  Raje  and  bring  him  back  ; 
I   send    (him)    reiving    on    thee "  (the    Mirza    Raja) 
despatclnvl  him.      Su1)han  Sin-  took    with    him    fiftv 
Rajpuls,  his  peers  (in  valour)  and  started.     The  Raje 
Avent  where  l)il<d  Khan  was    near  the  gates  of  Puran- 
dar.     11ieii  he  sent  intin^Mtion  to  Dilel   Khan    to    say 
*'SivaJT    Raje    has    come  and    interviewed  the  ]Mirza 
Jtajri.      Il(^    is    comino'  to    see    vou.''     Learnins:  this 
Dilel  Khan  burnt  (with  am;'er)   at  heart.     JSitino*  his 
lips    in    angcn'  (h(*  thoui^'ht)  ''  I  have  not  yet  achieved 
success  (in  the  afVair)  of  tlie  fort   of   Purandar.     The 
negotiations  were    not    held    in    my   presence.       The 
Rajput    has    -ot    the    credit    of    it."     Vexed  on  this 
account,  he  then  came  forward,  and  in  anger  violently 
held    the    Paje    fast    and    his.    em])race    lasted    for  a 
Gha<]}"'      Dilel    Khan    was  \^x\  stout.    (He  had)  the 
strength  of  an  elephant  or  perhaps  more.     He  ate  as 
much  as  an  elephant.       Every  day  he  consumed    the 
same  measure  of    (food)  as  an  elephant  eats.     In    his 
body  he  was  a  s(^cond  Hedamba  Rakshasa.''     So  hufre 
(was  he),     llc^  in  his  rage  violently  held  W\ki  Raje  fast 
(in    his  arms)  ajigrily  for  a   d hatha.      But  the  Sardar 
was  powerful  (;uid)  e([ually  stout,  he   took   no   notice 
of    it.      Then   the    hug   of   welcome  loosened,  they  sat 
together,  on  one  sid'.^,  near  a  bi^'  bolster  (  ^t^j  )  on  the 
other  side  of  the  bolst<M'  sat  Subhan  Sing.  Dilel  Khan 


'  '    Ghnd'i   gf%  rz^UO  minutes. 

'^    Hotjaniha    \v;is   tjic    hrothci     nl     Ili'limha   -:i    wife    of    Bhini  the  Indian 
iiTciiIcs.     Bhini  killed  Hedandja  in  a  f<ini;k>  wresllin;^^  combat. 
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kept  a  dagger  near  (him)  (and)  sat  with  his  hands  on 
it.  And  r4()'l  ani;rilv  asked  Siil)han  Sini^'h,  '' An^  voii 
come  with  the  Jifije?"  So  (he)  asked.  Then  nodding 
in  affirmation,  Subhfin  Suig  replicMl — "  Khan  jl  I  the 
Raj(^  is  come  to  you.  Now,  (we  sliall)  give  yon  wli.-it 
forts  you  want  to-morrow.  You  should  get  down  and 
come  to  the  camp.  Sueh  is  the  onh^r  ot*  the  ]\lirza 
Uajfi."  When  this  was  said,  lie  (Dihd  Khan)  I'cdt 
much  disappointed  that  his  intentions  were  not  ful- 
filled. "  You  are  my  superioi*.  I  shall  come  according 
to  your  order.  J5ut  to-day  I  sliall  captur(^  this  fort  lor 
you.  1  sliall  come  after  raising  the  standard  (on  it)." 
On  his  sa^/ing  so,  Subhan  Singh  began  to  urge, — 
"  The  fort  has  been  given  to  us.  You  should  come." 
Thereupon,  Dilel  Khfiii  got  down  and  came  to  his 
private  tent.  (Guards)  were  ap])oiiited  to  watch  the 
fort.  The  Raje  was  sent  away  Avitli  (the  usual 
presents  of)  Ix^tel  leaves.  "  You  two  should  togetlier 
go  to  the  Alirza  fvaja.  lie  is  tlui  senior  Commander. 
I  am  agreeable  to  what  he  will  do."     (So  said  lie.) 

As  soon  as  he  had  said  so,  the  llaje  and  Subhan 
Sing  came  to  the  Mirza  lulja.  (They)  reported  the 
news.  Then  ,Jaya  Sing  and  the  llaje  dined  in  the 
samt^  line  {^^  t?^  ^^cJ  %%).  A  tent  was  given 
to  the  llaje  for  residing.  At  night  the  two  held  a 
consultation.  ''All  the  forts  should  be  ceded  to  the 
Badshah,  and  (you)  should  go  to  Delhi."— As  soon 
as  this  was  proposed,  the  riaje  began  to  say— 
''Twenty-seven  of  my    I'orls    [    shall    cede,"'' and  we 


'"   Jayu  Siii^-  in  his  letter  lu  ilic  IJadsliali  sjiys 

We  fiuiie  K.  this  aizrecnuiit  :  —  (»)  Tiiat  L'M  of  his  forts,  (he  lands  ol"  ■vvhic-li 
yit'Mcd  4  lakh^  of  htin  as  annual  ivvlmiuo,  slioidd  be  annexed    to    the  Ein|»ir('  ; 


f 


ih 
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— myself  and  my  son  Sambhfijl,  shall  go  to  interview 
the  Badshah.     After  makinij:  the  interview,    I  should 
be  appointed  against  the  Badshahis  of  the  south,  the 
Adilsfihi,  the  Kutabs'ahi  and    the    Nizamsahi,  of   this 
region.     I  shall  conquer  the    three    Badshahis.     One 
Badshahi  (is)  the  Nizamsahi,  that  has   (already)  been 
conquered.    Two  Badshahis  I  shall  jonquer  for  you." 
So  h(^  proposed.     The  ^Mirja  Baja  agreed.     And  (he) 
marclied  from  1  una.     The  Raje   had  SambhajT  Raje 
(also)   brought.     Twenty-seven    forts    were  ceded   to 
the  ^Nfughals.  whose  standards  were  raised    (thereon). 
llajga(J  and  the  other  forts,  together  with  Moro  Pant 
FetitcU  and    Nilo    l^int   [J 7]    3lf(jfnm1ar   and    Netaji 
Palkar  S<frri()hat  ^^  were  placed  in   his  Lady  Mother's 
charge.     And    he  made    a    compact  that    he  himself 
should  go  to  Delhi,  and  interview  the  Badshfih.  Then, 
Java  Sing  Rfiia  sent  his  agent  to  inform  the  Badshah. 
AVith  him  (an  envoy)  of    the  llaja  should  go,  and  on 
this   service     Raghunath    Pant  ^'  Korde — brother-in- 
law  of  Sonajl  Pant  Dnhlr   was  deputed.     These  two 

and  (/^)that  12  of  liis  forts  incliidini;-  Rajgarli,  with  an  annual  revenue  of  1 
\a]:)i  of  ]uin,  should  be  left  to  Shiva,  on  serviee  ami  loyalty  to  the  imperial 
throne.     Sarkar's  Shivaji,  i».  1.52. 

The  followiiijj:  are  the  fort.s  coded  :  — 

(1)  Kudraniala  or  Vajrayarli.  (2)  Purandar.  {\\)  Kondana.  (4)  Rohjira. 
(."))  Lohgarh,  (<>)  Isa'jrarli.  (7)  'I'anki.  (8)  Tikona  in  Konh-nv.  (0)  Mahidi. 
(10)     Muranjan.      (11)    Khinlru^^  (12)     Bliandardru«i-.  (i:?)    Tulsikhul. 

(14)  Nardurji:.  (\o)   Khaiu'arii  or  Ankola.  (Hi)   Mar^'-<^'arn  or  Atra.  (17)  Kohaj. 

(15)  Hasant.  (19)  Nanir.  (20)  Karnala.  (21)  Songarh.  (22)  Manj?arh. 
(23)   Khandkala  near  Kondana.     See  Sarkar's  Sliivaji,  pp.  loC)-l-'u. 

"      This  is  inaccurate.     Netaji  had  been  de]irived  of  his  command  in  1(500. 

'  '  |{ai  Bahadur  (Jupte  says  that  the  Prabliu  Kclyasthas,  to  whicli  caste 
Kord(»  l)elt)nged,  do  not  add  Pant  after  tlu^n  ;  the  name  therefore  .should  be 
Raghunath  Hav.  But  it  appears  from  Old  Bakhar.s  that  they  indulged  in 
that  privilege  in  Sivaji's  time. 
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were  then  sent.  I'he  Ufije  s(»nt  a  yx^tition  to  the 
Emperor  (with  the  niessao-e)  '^  T  nin  eomino^  For  an 
interview."  He  wrote?  and  sent  a  letter  to  this  eiTect. 
After  this  the  Urije  went,  in  thc^  company  of  the 
Mirza  Ilaja,  witli  liis  own  t'orees  towards  liijapur.  On 
the  march,  the  :\lirz;l  IJaja  .-nidSivriji  Kfije  sat  on  the 
same  hatodrf,  and  i)roce('ded  (on  their  journey).  All 
the  loaztrs  used  to  come  nnd  s?Hnt('  them.  Dilel 
Khan  would  not  salute.  The  rea>oii  was,  that  the 
llaje  and  he  (Jaya  Sinu'  wei'e  at  1]](>  same  place 
(together  on  the  same  s(^-it)  ;  iiow  ijien  could  he 
salute?  On  this  i>-roun(l,  he  would  not  salute.  Then 
peace  was  made  with  HijApur  also.  Then  they  were 
to  have  gone  touetluT  to  Dc^lhi. 

But  to  this  proposal,  tlie  Mirza  lUja   said— '' The 
Badshah      is     very     (?x])ert     in      (hniec^s,     (and)      is 
faithless.     It*    you    and    I    go    togelhei',    and  (some) 
treachery  is    committed    against    lK,th    of    us,    what 
should    (we)    do?     I  shall   go    ther(>    afiei-wards.     T 
shall  stay  at  Aurangahad,— Vou  go  to   Delhi.     ]\Iy 
son   Ram  Sing    is  at    the   court.      He  is  also  a  mail 
of  equal    weight  [with    me].     I  am  sfMidini."  (ver])al) 
instructions  to  him.    Get  the  interview   ihrouuh  him. 
Ohtain  (the  grant)  of  a  Hnraujam  and    come   to  the 
south.    At'tej-  you  have  started  from  Delhi    T  shall  go 
there.    Till  then  I  shall  remain  away.     (So  tliat)    the 
Badshah  may  not  commit  treachery  againsi  you,  after 
you  have  met  him.     Givin--  counsels  in  this  manner, 
(he)  then  sent  a  letter  to  Wiww  Sing    (and)    adjusting: 
(everything)    properly,    aiul    despatched     the    IJaje. 
(Following  is)     the   list  of  the  KaAuns  and  personal 
attendants— the  Raje  took  with  him— 
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Nirajl  llaujl  SaJtana  ^'-  Ti'inil)akji  Sondev,  son  of 
SonajT  Pant  (item  1)  ]\lrink.)  [TarT  Sabnis  (1)  Dattaji 
Trimbak  (1 )  Hirojl  Farzand  (1)  Ilaghoji  Mitra  (1) 
Davljl  Gadge  (1). 

^Nfawies  1,000  on(^  thousand,  Lashkar  (forces — 
S((ioar  according  to  a  dilV(M*ent  reading)  8,000  three 
thousand,  [18]  and  such  like.  AVith  t  hes(%  the  llaje 
came  to  RrijgK.l,  took  leave  ol*  all  and  took  with  him 
the  al)0V(^  atteiidants.  And  the  Raje  and  his  son — 
theses  two — proceeded  to  Delhi  ^' — stage  by  stage. 
The  Badshrdi  learning  that  the  llaje  was  coming 
for  an  interview,  sent  instructions  to  all  his  Fauj- 
davs  and  Afahal  ]\Iokasaholders. — ''  SivaJT  Baje 
is  comini;'  to  pay  homage.  AVherever  he  may  en- 
camp, th(^  F<nfjdar  of  the  place  should  wait  on  him. 
(And)  supply  food  and  drink  as  may  be  necessary. 
He  shoidd  be  honoured  in  the  saine  manner  as  the 
Shrdizadas." 

Sucdi  orders  were  sent.  Then,  (wherevei*)  the 
Raje  broke  his  journey,  the  Ffiijdars  used  to  meet 
him  there,  and  supply  him  with  food  and  drink  and 
what  (expense  was  necc^ssary.  In  this  mann(M',  he) 
rc^ached  Delhi  in  two  months. 

The  Badshrdi,  learning'  that  the  Raje  was  come, 
se!it  Ham  Sing  forward,  to  receive  him.  Ram  Simr 
came  and  met  (the  Raje).  liaghunath  Pant  Tvorde, 
(who)  had   been    previously  sent    as   an   envov,    also 


'^  -    Pcrsi.'in  Sahaya  nicrnis  a  Koh'-dl 

8^  Ho  wont  to  A<rra  and  not  to  Dollii.  Soo  Sarkjir's  Sliivaji,  |).  171.  Prof. 
Sarkar  liowovor  docs  not  i^rivc  any  reason  for  discarding-  SahlwTsad's  view. 
Kincaid  and  Parasnis.  Hist    of  the  Marailia  I'coplc.  Vol.  I.  p.  117. 

Tlio  credit  of  tii-st  point  inj:- out  lliui  Sivaji  wiMit  to  A-rra,  liowovcr,  bclon^'s 
to  Prof.  Sarkar. 
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e;ime  and  met  (the  IMJh).     (II(>)   roported  every  news 
about  the  ?,ridslirih.      ^'Outuardly  he  evxpn^ssed  satis- 
faction and  pleasure,  ])!it    what    is    in    the    l^fulslifili's 
mind  we  do  not  know."     So    said    (KorchO.      Havini,^ 
interviewed    (the    ll:lj(0     Riim     Sin-     eanu^    to     the 
Bfidshfih     (and)    reported    the    news.     The    l^fidslmh 
allotted    a    bii»'    independent    house  in  its  own  q:arden 
{Jmvnli)  and    named    the    place  SlrapHrn    and    tliere 
the    Hrij(^    took    up    liis  residence.     At  an  auspicious 
moment,  he  set  out  to  see  the  IVuNhah.  Th(^  Hadsliali 
assembled    his    7}(trhrn\    sat     on    the    JUnal    throne 
keepino'  hve  weapons   near    (him)^'  i*'ir(linu'  his  waist, 
and    puttino-    on  a    steel   annour.     Similarly  he  made 
great    waia-ioi-s    ol*     (known)    valour    to    stand      near 
the    throne,    and    (stationed)    two     thousaiid     (men) 
in    its     nein^hbourliood.     Likewise     all     the     icazirs 
were  assembled  in  readiness,  in    the    Hall    of    Public 
Audience     (^TH^y^).     In    his   mind    (th(^  Hadshah) 
argued—''  Sivajl    is^  not    an    ordinary  man,  he  is  the 
Devil.     He  killed  At'zal  Khan  at    (a  friendly)   inter- 
view.    What  should  be  done,    if    in   a    like    manner, 
he  jumps  on  the    throne,    and    makes    a    treacluM'ous 
attack  on  me  ?  "     So   thinking,  h(^    sat    prepared    for 
every  contingency  [ID].     (Then)  hf^  called    the    j^aji^ 
for  th(^  interview.      Jlam  Sin-    eonductrd    the;    riaie 
and  his  son  SambhaJF  Haje.  and  a  f(Mv  men    (literallv 
ten    men    ^^t^w)  AV/y/.v^y/.v  and  near  relatives  of    th(* 
Kaje,  to  the    interview.      Nazaj'    was    ollered    to    tin* 
l^adshah.  The  liadshah  said,— '' Come  !  Sivaji  Ilaje  I" 
As  soon  as  he  said  so,  the  llnje  oil'ered   three    salutes. 
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This  however  was  an  ordinaiy  juacticeaiul  not  a  measure  of  pret-aution. 


In  his  mind  he  meant — the  first  (for)  Sri  Sambhu 
^lahadev,  the  second  (for)  Sri  IMiavanl,  the  third 
(for)  the  [Mahartlja  his  father; — in  this  manner  were 
the  salutes  olVcred.  And  the  Badshah  ordered  him 
to  stand  on  tlie  right  side,  near  (and  beloAv)  Jasvant 
Sing  ^lahilraj,  the  Raja  of  Navkot  of  Alarvad.  The 
linje  and  his  son  stood  (accordingly \  (The  Eaje) 
asked  lifim  SinLj; — "  AVho  is  the  nei2:]ibour  in  front 
of  us  ?  "  l!am  Sing  answered — '*  Maharaj  Jasvant 
Sing.''  On  hearing  so,  the  Raje  got  angry  (and)  said — 
**An  Omrao  like  »Iasvant  Sinir.  whose  back  mv 
soldicn-s  have  seen  !   \\\\\  should  I  stand  below  him  ?" 

t 

Savini::  so  in  his  anuer,  he  bes^an  to  bes:  of  Kam 
Sing  (his)  dagger,  (tJireatening)  to  kill  the  Maharaja 
Avith  the  daiTU'er — that  hung  bv  Ram  Sing's  waist. 
Then  Ram  Sing  beLi:an  to  counsel  him  to  be  patient. 
AVhen  these  words  were  being  exchanged,  the 
Radshah  becann*  aware  [of  the  tumult].  He  asked — 
''AVhat  is  the  matter  r"  Ram  Sing  replied— "The 
tiger  is  a  wild  animal  of  the  forests,  he  feels  hot. 
Sometliing  has  happened."  As  he  said  so,  fear  grew 
in  the  Radshah's  mind.  There  was  no  knowing 
what  might  ha])pen.  Therefore  the  Radshah  said 
to  Ram  Sing — "  Go  (back)  with  the  Raje  to  (his) 
quarters.  To-morrow  (we)  will  have  an  interview  at 
leisure."  As  be  said  so.  th(^  l^Tije,  his  son,  and  Ram 
Sing  and  the  Raje's  men,  all  returned  to  his  quarters. 
AVhen  the  Raje  was  srone,  the  Radshah  felt  relieved. 
"  A  great  evil  is  over.  T  and  Sivaji  have  seen  each 
other  " — So  saying  he  remained  (silent). 

After  the  Raje  had  retui'ned  to  his   residence,    he 
and  Ram  Sing  sat  (together),  (and  the    Raje)   said — 
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"Wlio  is  the  JJadshali  ?  T  am  8ivaji  !  Am  T  to  he 
made  to  stand  l)el(>\v  Jasvaiit  !  i  oOJ  Tlie  ]3adsliali 
does  iiol  imderstaiid  aiivtliinn'  (of*  propric^t y)."  So 
said  (li(»).  JIam  Siiii>'  said.  ''  Do  not  l:o  to  tlie  inter- 
view. As  you  liave  come,  kee])  u])  appearane(\s  and 
(then)  i-o  baek.  It  will  ])e  a  -ivat  i;'ain  to  ns,  it* 
you  ean  safely  i^o  from  liere."  So  savini»',  Rani  Siu"- 
went    to  his  own  iKwrll, 

'rh(»  iJaje  summoned  ii is  /\ 7/ r/v/z/.v,  courtiers,  (^^t) 
and  Ka<>]ninath     Paiil   Konje.    ^and)    asked    (them)— 
'' W'liat  step  sliould   ])e    takcm  next?     'J  lie  Emperor's 
I)oiicy      is    known    (to    us).      I  low     to    aeliieve    suc- 
cess   in  it,  (against  tlie    j)olieyj,    secui-e    leave  of    the 
Emperor    (and)    -o    hence 'r     'Phe   J^adshah    will    not 
ij^ive    (us)    leav(%    unless    (we)    undertake    to    render 
some  service    to  him/'     1^hen,  Hai^hunath    Pant    was 
sent  with  thc^  ('followini»')  instructions     '•  Vou    should 
i>'o  to  the  Hadshah  to-mori'ow,  and  petition  (him  to  the 
followini;'  elTect).      We  hav(^  no  othtM'    iiUercst  exc(^pt 
that  of  Your  Majesty.^'    I  have,  without  any  suspicion, 
come    with    my    son  also,  for  an  interview.     Services 
should  l)(i  accej)ted  from  (this)  servant.     I  undertake 
to  conquer    for     his    :\lajesty,    the   two  IVidshjlhis,— 
the  whole  of  tln^  Adilsahi  and  the  whole  of  tlu^  Kutuh 
Sahi.  in  th(^  south.     (The  Badshah)  should    reflect  on 
the  services  rendfM'lHl  hy  tln^  otluM*  i^^overnors    (sulmh) 
that  he  sends  and  my  scnn  ices  [in  comparison  |.  After 
makinu^  some  such  professions,  (sui^^nest  that)  if  I  am 
calhnl  for  a  pi'ivate  intervicnv  in  the  (private)  Council 
chamber,  I  shall  meet  (the  Emperor)  and  comnnmicate 


Si'-aini  in  ilio  text  literally  nieaiis  '  master.' 
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something'  (important).  Petition  to  this  effect."  So 
he  instructed.  Thereupon  llaghunath  Pant  Korde 
went  to  tho  l^adshah,  the  next  day,  wrote  the  peti- 
tion as  instructed,  and  submitted  it.  The  Badshah 
(however)  ent(»rtain<vl  suspicion  in  his  mind  after 
readinij^  the  petition.  And  he  wrote  on  the  l)ack  of 
the  petition,  (as)  an  answer, — "  Wait,  I  will  do  what 
you  have  asked  for."  Such  was  the  answer  (he) 
wrote.  He  (llau^hunath)  came,  and  told  the  Eaje  to 
wait.  "Then  there  is  suspicion  (in  his  mind),  he  has 
not  givxn  a  frank  answer  ;  "  so  the  ilaje  inferred. 
On  that  very  day,  Saista  Khan  sent  (the  following) 
verbal  messauje  to  J  afar  Khan  the  Defoan^ — since  the 
reii^n  of  th(^  late  Badshah  he  had  been  Dewan, 
hut  the  administration   was  conducted  by  his  deputy, 

"  Sivajl  is  intensely  perfidious.     (He)  is  learned 

(in  the  black  arts).  [51 J  When  he  entered  into  my 
camp,  he  jumped  over  forty  yards  and  entered  into 
the  house ;  the  Badshah  should  not  call  such  a  man 
to  an  interview.  If  he  is  called,  he  will  make  a 
treacherous  attack,  jum])ini''  over  a  space  of  forty  or 
fifty  yards."  He  sent  words  (to  this  purport). 
Thereupon  Jafar  Khan  made  this  information  known 
to  the  Badshah.  The  Badshah  oiVended  at  heart 
reg'arded  it  as  true.  (He)  entertained  strong  sus- 
picions in  his  mind. 

The  next  dav  the  llaie  learnt  that  Jafar  Khan, 
the  Doirfni,  had  slandered  liim  before  the  Badshah. 
Learning  this,  he  sent  Raghunath  Pant  Korde  to 
Jafar  Khan  with  the  message,  ''I  am  coming  to  see 
you."  (With  this  message)  he  sent  (him).  After 
making  deliberations  in  his  mind,  for  a  long  time,  he 
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said, — ''All  riii;lit  1  let  him  come."  So  the  Raje  went 
to  see  Jafur  Khan.  (He)  honoured  him  i»Teatly,  and 
spoke  somethini]^  ahout  (his)  sanaijani,  hut  he  did  not 
like  it.  (Jat'ar  Klifm)  said  outwardly — 'very  well'. 
His  wife  was  Sflista    Khan's    sister,    she    sent    words 

from  the  harem, "Saista  Khan's  ling'ers  were  cut 

off.  Ai'zal  Khan  was  killed.  SlvajT  will  likewise  kill 
you  too.  Give  him  leave  soon."  Then  (he)  gave  the 
Raje  leave,  with  rol)es  (of  honour).  "I  shall  peti- 
tion the  Hadshfih  and  get  (you  a)  saraujiim!' — So  he 
said.  Then  the  Kaj(  came  to  his  quarters.  "Jafar- 
Khan  also,  has  not  spoken  frankly.  Well  !  "What- 
ever the  Sri  will  do  is  riiz:ht."  So  savini;"  he  remained 
silent. 

The  next  day,  the  Badshrihapi)ointed  Fulad  Khan, 
Kotwid,  (with)  ^Xi:'  thousand  cavalry  and  infantry 
(to  he)  near  the  Ilaje  and  (gave  liim  the  following) 
order,  "Thou  shouldst  stay  around  the  Raje's  quarters 
keeping  careful  wateli  (over  it)."  Thereupon  the 
Kotioal  came  and  pitched  (his)  tent.  Then  the  Raje 
became  scared  He  began  to  feel  distressed.  He 
lamented  much,  holding  Sambhajl  Raje  to  his  breast. 
[52]  Nirajl  Pant,  and  ^attajl  Pant,  and  Trimbak 
Pant  consoled  (him)  in  various  ways.  Then  the 
Raje  said — "  What  device  should  we  uow  resort  tor" 
While  (they  were)  so  dcliljerating,  night  fell.  Then 
Si  I  Bhavfini  came  in  a  dr^am  and  showed  herself 
(saying),  "Do  not  be  anxious.  I  shall  take  thee  back 
hence,  with  (thy)  son,  casting  confusion  on  all  (thy) 
foes,  by  means  of  the  bewitching  wcvipon  (  ?fl^»rr^). 
Do  not  be  anxious."  In  this  maimer  (did  the 
goddess)    assiu'e    (him)    of   safety.      Tiien   the   Raje 
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awoke,  told  his  relatives  (all  about   the  dream),  and 
felt  secure. 

The  next  dny  (he)  got  by  purchase  various  kinds 
of  sweets.^^  Obtaining  bamboo  l)askets  (he)  filled  ten 
baskets  with  sweets  employing  two  porters  for  each 
basket,  (and)  inserting  a  rod  of  wood  in  the  middle, 
(he)  sent  the  sweets  to  the  icazirs.  The  men  of  the 
Avatch  asked, — ^'AVhose  baskets  (are  these)?  Where 
do  they  go  r"  The  porters  answered  — "  The  Raje  has 
sent  sweets  to  a  few  icazirs.  They  opened  one  or 
two  (baskets)  (and)  found  (there  were)  really  sweets. 
Then  (they)  let  (them)  pass.  This  process  was  con- 
tinued evervdav.  Then  after  (i\^\\t  or  four  davs  he 
instructed  his  sawTfrs  and  some  Karkuns  to  get  away. 

Then  thev  all  tted. 

t. 

Then  one  dav  the  Ptfiie  and  his  son  crouched  in 
a  basket.  Sending  baskets  before  and  l)ehind 
(them),  they  set  out,  seated  in  the  middle  one.  At 
that  time,  the  Raje  took  off  all  his  garments  dressed 
Hiroji  Farzand  (in  them)  and  made  him  sleep  on 
his  cot.  His  uncovered  hand  alone  was  left  visible 
outside.  And  (he)  was  laid  wrapped  in  a  coverlet. 
And  a  boy  was  kept  for  massaging  (his  limbs). 
Having  selected  a  place  in  a  village,  three  cosses 
beyond  Delhi,  (he)  had  previously  sent  the  Karkuns 
attached  to  him  (there).  And  the  two  of  them  set  out 
seated  in  a  basket.  The  men  of  the  watch,  inspected 
one  or  two  of  the  foremost  Imskets  (by)  opening 
(them),  (and)  let  the  others  pass  without  opening. 
Arriving  at  a  place  two  cosses  outside    the    city,  they 

'^     Fruits  or  sweets,  for  ^c(]  in  Marathi  stands  for  both. 
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left  the  ])askets,  set  out  on  foot,  and  Avent  to  the 
Yillai:j;e,  where  tlie  Karktutfi  were.  (The  Rfije)  took 
the  Karh'ffns  with  (him).  All  of  them  satin  a  jiinij^le 
and  (there)  argued, — !.")*^|  "If  we  ^^o  straiiclit  to 
home^'  now,  an  army  will  he  sent  in  ])ursuit,  turning 
to  that  direction.  We  should  not  uo  towards  (home). 
AVe  should  go  to  the  opposit(5  side  of  Delhi,  we  should 
go  towards  l^enares."  So  (h'ciding,  tlu*  liaje,  and 
SamhhaJT  liaje,  and  XiraJT  Hanjl,  and  Dattajl 
Trimhak,  and  Ilagho  Mitra  Alaratha, — (th(\s(^  men) 
left  (the  jungle)  (aiul)  set  out.  The  rest  were  told  to 
go  where  they  liked.  (The  liaje)  himself,  the 
prince,  and  the  other  men,  {^'\\o  were)  KUrkans, 
hesmeared  their  hodies  with  ashes  and  putting  on 
the  disguise  of  Fakirs  went  towards  Muttra. 

In  the  meantime,  Hirojl  Farzand,  was  lying  on 
the  cot,  at  Delhi.  Tor  four  quarters  ^jtrahas)  of  the 
night,  and  three  quart(M's  of  the  next  day,  he  lay 
like  that.  Eulad  Khfin's  watchmen,  coming  into  the 
room,  found  that  the  Kaje  \\as  sleeping  wrapped 
in  a  coverlet,  (and)  the  hoy  was  massaging  his  legs. 
The  men  asked  the  hoy,  ''(AMiy)  is  the  liaje  sleeping 
(so)  long  to-day  ?"  The  hoy  answered,  —"(His) 
head  aches."  Seeing  it,  the  men  retired.  In  that 
manner  HiroJT  lay  for  three  quarters  of  the  day. 
AVhen  there  was  (only)  one  qu':irter  of  the  day  left 
Hirojl  got  up,  2)ut  on  his  wrapper,  hroeches,  and 
turhan  and  came  out  with  the  hoy  (with  him.)  To  the 
enquiries  of    the  watchmen  Iliroji  answered — "(His) 


head  aches.  If  any  one  tries  to  go  into  his  room, 
forhid  him.  I  am  fetchini;-  medicine."  So  instruct- 
ing the  watchmen,  the  two  went  out.  (Hirojl) 
Avent  to  Piam  Sing's  camp^^  told  him  the  news  in 
private,  and  getting  out  thence,  took  the  road  for 
the  Deccan. 

Then  liam  Sing  went  to  see  the  Badshah.  He 
suhmitted  to  the  I^adslifdi, — "  Sivaji  had  come 
through  our  mediation.  Th(^  Badshah  has  set  (on 
him)  separate  guards.  1  have  no  concern  (with  him)." 
The  Badslmh  answered — "  You  have  no  concern.  [51] 
He  is  a  servant  of  the  I^adshfdi,  and  the  Badshah 
will  look  after  his  welfare.  You  have  nothing  to 
do  with  him."  (AVhen  the  Bfidshrdi  had)  said  so. 
Ham  Sing  returned  to  his  quarters,  after  making 
(his)  oheisance. 

It  was  the  ninth  hour  of  the  day.  At  the  ninth 
hour  (?n^)  fli^  watchmen  reflected — "  There  is 
no  concourse  of  men  to-day.  The  servant  says 
that  the  Ilaje  is  unwell  After  that  no  one  comes 
or  goes,  what  is  the  matter  ?  "  So  they  went  into 
the  room  to  see  (hut)  then,  there  was  no  one 
on  the  cot.  It  so  appeared,  that  the  Ilaje  had 
fled.  Finding  this,  Fulad  Khfui  reported  the  news 
to  the  Badshah, — "The  liaje  was  in  the  room. 
Though  we  had  heen  paying  repeated  visits  of  inspec- 
tion he  suddenly  disappeared.  AVhether  he  has 
fled,  or  entered  into  the  earth,  or  gone  (up)  in  the 
sky — we  cannot  surmise.     AVe  have  heen  (very)  close 


^^  Dei  is    the  word  used    in  tlie    oii<riiinl,    whicli  means  native  country  or 
simply  country. 


***  According  to  some  Bakhars  Hiroji    was  thrown  into  prison    and    cruelly 
tortured. 
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(to  him).  He  vanished  in  our  view.  (We)  do  not 
know  what  device  he  took."  As  lie  reported  so, 
the  Bfidshah  I'elt  astonished  and  was  much  per- 
plexed. And  issuing  injunctions  to  the  (whole  of 
his)  army,  (he)  sent  two  lakJis  and  sixty  thousand 
smears,  to  search  (for  Sivfijl),  in  eiij^ht  directions. 
He  told  (them),  "  Siva jl  is  clever  in  devices.  He 
must  be  sroins^  under  some  disn^uise.  You  should 
therefore  look  through  the  disguises  of  the 
Jamjduis,^^  Yogis,  Scunjasls,  Tdpsls,  Bairag'is, 
Nanakpanihls  GoraklipantJus,  F(fkirs^  Brahmans, 
be^'irars  (^^^),  BraJiniacJiarJs,  Paramphauses, 
mad  men,  and  various  others,  detect  the  Kfije  and 
bring  him  a  prisoner.  Having  given  such  hints,  (he) 
despatched  them.  The  soldi(U-s  rode  in  four  directions. 
And  the  Badshah  cherished  the  suspicion 
in    his     mind,     (that) — "  The    llaje    must    be  hiding 


«**  tJJW  ~^'  ^niva  lin«rayet  Sanyasis.  Sir  \\.  (J.  Bhaudarkar  <;ivcs  the 
followinf?  account  of  the  orij^nn  of  tlio  JanpraniMS.  "  Basava  (the  Prime 
Minister  of  Vijjanaray)  had  anotlier  sister  named  Na^'alambikjX  wlio  had 
a  son  named  Chonna  Basava  or  Basava  the  yonnger.  In  concert  with  him 
Basava  began  to  })ropound  a  new  doctrine  and  a  new  mode  of  worsliipping 
Siva  in  which  the  Linga  and  the  Nandin  or  hull  were  ]>rodominant.  He 
speedily  got  a  large  number  of  followers,  and  ordained  a  great  many 
priests,  who  were  called  Jangamas.  This  took  place  towards  the  close  of 
the  11th  century  A.  D.  ***  (After  Basava's  death  Chenna  Basava)  became 
the  sole  leader  of  the  Lingiiyats  ;  but  even  l)efore,  his  position  was  in  some 
respect  superior  to  that  of  Basava.  The  religious  portion  of  the  movement 
was  under  his  sole  direction,  and  it  AViis  he  who  shaped  the  creed  of  the 
sect.  In  him  the  Pra^java  or  sacred  syllable  (>7h  is  said  tf)  liave  become 
incarnate  to  teach  the  doctrines  of  the  Virasaiva  faith  to  Basava,  and  according 
to  Chenna- Basava-Purana,  "  Chenna  Basava  was  Siva,  Basava,  Vrishabha  or 
diva's  bull,  (the  Nandin),  Bijjalii  the  door  keeper;  Kalyana  Kaihlsa;  and  »^iva 
worshippers  (or  Lingayats),  tlie  Siva  liost. — Early  History  of  the  Uekkan,  2nd 
Ed.,  pp.  9^,  9'">-  This  new  creed  spread  widely  among  the  trading  classes, 
which  before   were  the  chief  supporters  of  Jainism,  ibid,  p.  96. 


-f 


some  where  in  the  city,  and  at  night 
(he)  will  commit  some  treachery. "  Accordingly, 
after  making  investigations,  (and)  appointing  careful 
watchmen,  he  sat  (all  night)  awake  on  his  cot.  Men 
with  girt  waist  were  kept  near  (him)  night  and 
day.     In  this  manner  he  lived. 

Then  the  Eaje  and  the  prince  went  on  by  stages 
and  reached  Muttra.  (AVliile)  looking  for  some 
acqauintances  in  Muttra,  (they  found)  Krshnaji 
Pant  and  Kfisi  Eau  and  VisaJT  [55]  Pant,  three 
Brahman  brothers,  brothers-in-law  of  Moro  Pant 
Fesioa, —^yhom  XirajT  Pant  knew.  The  party  went 
[to  their  house]  met  them,  and  related  the  ncAvs. 
They  summoned  resolution  and  agreed  (to  his  pro- 
posal). Thereupon  the  Raje,  left  (his)  son  Sambhaji 
Eaje  in  their  house,  (with  the  following  instruction) — 
"I  shall  send  you  a  messenger  and  a  letter,  intimating 
that  I  have  reached  home  in  mv  own  kini>;dom.'^^ 
Come  home  with  the  prince,  all  (three)  brothers 
with  your  families.  I  shall  maintain  you  in  every 
way.  I  shall  make  you  prosperous  and  give  you  a 
reward."'  So  saying  he  left  the  prince,  and  went 
to  Benares,  taking  KrshnfiJT  Pant,  one  of  the  1)rothers, 
in  his  company.  "Get  the  religious  rites  at  Gayil  and 
Prayag  performed  for  me  through  [men]  you  knoAv." 
—  So  saying,  (he)  took  him  in  his  company,  and  came 
to  Benares.  There  (he)  performed  the  bath  in  secret, 
visited  Sri  Visvesvar  and  performed  the  liath  at 
Prayag  and  the  gayararjan  ceremony.  There  he 
contracted  an  immense  loan  and  performed  [deeds  of] 

'"  ^SI  the    word  used    in  the  text   means   a  country  or  the  region    above 
the  ghats.     1  think  the  word  home  will  give  the  sense  Jiere. 
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charity.  Then  it  was  so  arran2:ed  that  he  should 
come  home  to  liis  own  kinij^dom.  Should  thev  ixo 
by  the  direct  route?  Tlie  Badshah's  army  had 
gone  that  way,  so  tliey  sliould  not  -^o.  So  deciding 
lie  came  throui^Hi  Gondawanfi,'*"  IMiaganaixar  ^'  and 
Bijapur  to  llajgail.  On  tlie  way,  vigorous  searches 
were  made  at  many  places,  and  ruin  and  treachery 
seemed  to  be  imminent.  But  Sri  Bhavanl  guarded 
(him)  and  l)rought  him  safe  and  sound.  Niraji  Pant 
and  Dattajl  Pant  and  Bagliojl  ^[aratlia,  these  four  "- 
came.  On  his  arrival  at  liajgail,  big  cliarities  and 
great  festivities  were  madi?.  Sui»ar  was  distril)uted, 
(and)  cannon  were  lired.  The  Matiisrl^  and  the 
Karkuns,  and  the  soldiers  in  the  army,  and  the 
forts,  and  strongholds,  and  the  militia,  all  were 
pleased  and  held   festivities. 

Preparations  Averci  then  made  for  recovering  the 
twenty-seven  forts  ceded  to  the  Mughals.  He  said 
to  ]\Ioro  Pant  Fesivd,  and  Xilo  Pant  Mdjioudar 
and  AnnaJT  Sta'tus, — "You  should  capliu'(»  (these) 
forts  by  dijdomacy  and  exertions."  And  the  Paie 
personally  said  to  the  ]Maw]es — ''Capture  forts." 
Thereupon,  there  was  a  Haziwl  of  the  .Mawles 
Tanfijl  Malsura  by  name,  (he)  made  (the  followini;-) 
offer,— "I    shall   take   the  fort    of  Ivon()ana.''^"«    [5(j] 


l>  0    'PK 


The  country  of  the  (ioiids— the  central  provinces  of  to-day. 

'"    (lolcoTuhi.     So    called,      accordin«--    to    later    chroniclers,  aftar    iJhuirjT 
a  iJrahnian  lady,  who  had  olTered  a  dish  to  the  founder  of  the    citv    when    the 
latter  was  very  liunn^ry  and  tind.      in  return  she  prayed  that  the    city  should 
be  named  after  her.     Th(<re  is  anotlu-r  story  about  the  name  (;oIconda. 

'•'-  Why  Four  't    Is  the  Uajc  also  counted  with  them. 

»^    For  an  English  translation  of  a     charmi.iir    ballad    of  the     capture     o 
Sinhagud  see  Uawlinson,  Shivaji  the   Mfirrithu,  pj).  lu2~lll. 
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Making  such  (an)  olfer,  and  ;iccepting  rol)es  of 
honoui'  and  betel  leaves,  he  went  below  the  fort, 
with  Iht*  hundred  men  for  the  enterprise  against  it. 
And  seh»eting  two  good  (and)  intrepid  ^lawjes  (he) 
made  them  (.'linil)  up  the  precipice  of  the  fort  at 
nii;hl.  'Hiey  i)roceeded  u])  the  clilV  in  the  same 
maniKU*  as  the  monkeys  move,  and  clim])ing  the 
preeipie<^  they  reached  the  (ramparts  of  the)  fort. 
Pixinu'  a  r()])e  ladder  {inf'!)  to'"  that  point,  the 
remaining  men  witli  TaiiaJT  ]\lalsura  climl)ed  up, 
(and)  three  hundred  men  went  up  to  the  fort.  ^'^ 
rdebhaii,—  a  Pvajput,  Mas  (in  command)  in  the  fort. 
Jlc  learnt  that  the  enemy  forces  had  come.  At 
this  news,  all  the  Uajputs  girt  tiieir  waists,  took 
.\rA'j'ciL'"'  and  cuAiun:  in  their  hands,  aiul  lighted 
torches  and  cliainlj-ciollsF'  Twelv(^  hundred  men 
composed  of  gunners,  and  archers,  lancers,  swords- 
men, rusIuMl  on  with  upraised  bladts  and  small 
arms  and  shields.  'Iheii  the  Alawles  repc^ating 
(the  name  of)  Sri  Mahadev,  rushed  straight  on  the 
llajput  army,  and  eoni.'ronted  (tlu'iii),  F^or  one 
in-alun-  a  u'reat  batth;  ra^ed.      IJdebhan,  the  KiUedor^^ 


^ 


'•' ^  yia{  is  used  in  i'ersian  histories  of  the  time  in  the  sense  of  a  ro]ie  ladder 
■with  leather  f-jot-re^ts. 

*'"  'J'iie  Maiatha  method  ot  scaliiiL^  a  ranijiart  ^villl  liuiaan  ladders  was  \ery 
peculiar.  Tl)e  soldiers  lirsi  I'ormed  a  liuuian  jiilhir — by  standing  on  each 
other's  slKiulders — rliai  reached  tin-  rampart  and  the  top-most  num  then 
dropped  a  ro])e,  wliitli  was  held  fast  by  tlu*  men  forminu'  the  column.  The 
j-emainiiig  iiu'ii  then  climbed  up  the  rope  in  close  succession,  thus  completim^ 
the  u'arland  (U-  inn{.     1  am  indrlir^d  to  Hai  Itahadui-  riujite  for  this  information. 

'•"^  r^-p^lif^T. — 'i'lie  .Match — tli(^  najue  of  thlbwas  in  I'l-rsian  either  JamgT 
or  Falilali  in   llijuli  'iOra      li\iiu,  Army  of   tlic  Indian  Mouliids,  p.  lo7. 

'•' "  CIki ml ra-Jij(jf i  is  the  Sanskrit  translation  of  ih<'  l^crsian  woni  mali-tah, 
a  kind  of  camlle  tilled  with  powdi  r. 

^    The  comiuaiulaiit  of  the  Fort. 
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ill  p(3i'son,  eiieomitciH^d  TanaJT  ^Falsurri  Sfibhcdrn'. 
Tlie  two  t^^reat  warriors,  and  very  intrepid  (men) 
foil  on  one  anotlior.  (Tlioy)  uonl  on  dealiiii,^ 
blows.  The  sliield  which  TanajT  (had)  in  his  left 
hand  was  hroken.  A  second  shield  did  not  come  in 
thne.  Then  TaiiaJT  made  a  shield  of  his  left  hand, 
and  received  (the  enemy's)  l)lows  on  it ;  (and)  l)oth 
of  them  were  fired  with  anij;er.  (They)  fought 
furiously.  Ivicii  was  cut  to  pieces  ])y  the  other,  and 
fell  at  the  1)low  of  Ju'aiujts.  \\o{\\  died  on  the  spot. 
Then  HuryaJT  .Mfilsura,  TanajTs  brother,  mustered 
eourai^^e,  rallied  ail  (his)  men,  (and)  killed  the  re- 
inainiiii;"  Jlajputs.  ^laiiy  liajpiits  leaped  (down)  the 
cliir  and  died  iu  their  descent.  In  this  manner, 
(they)  killed  twelve  hundred  men,  (<\nd)  captunnl 
the  fort.  And  lire  was  set  to  the  [thatched]  staldes 
of  the  cavalry  in  the  fort.  The  itaje  noticed  its 
light  from  llajgail  and  cried  out, — "  TJie  fort  has 
been  captured!  Mctory  has  been  acliieved ! "  It 
happened  like  this.  Then  a  Jasiid^  came  the  next 
day,  with  the  news, — "  Tanaji  ^lalsura  fought  bravely. 
(He)  killed  rde1)han  Killabn'  and  Taiiajl  itrilsura 
also  fell."  So  (he)  reported.  As  he  said  that  tlie 
fort  was  captured,  the  Itaje  remarked, — ''  One 
fort  has  been  taken,  but  another  fort  is  gone."^^ 
[57]  So  (he)  felt  very  sad  for  (tln^  loss  of) 
Taiiaji.  Then  a  garri.son  was  placed  in  the  fort. 
Suryaji  ]\Ialsura  the  brother  (of  Tana  jl)  was  extolled, 


'•**  Kondana  was  called  Siiilicr.'KJ  or  Lion's  toi-t  (oj- tlcii).  It  is  jiRiM  tluit 
yivajT  reniark(^il.  wlioii  'JTmaji's  «lratli  wn^  rtporrci] — '*  Xlie  i'uit  Ims  bcoii 
caprm-cdbiit  iho  Lion  is  o(,„o  "  (  ?|-f  ^]r.^|  qii]  ffj^^  i|;^j  )  ^.pp  Onmf  Dnir, 
Vul.  I   (CaTiibmy's  c(litit)n).  p.  1!»7. 


^* 


and  the  Snhlt((  (shi]))  was  conferred  on  him.  Brave 
soldi«n*s  u'ot  i^'old  bracelets  in  I'eward.  (lie)  gave 
(them)  immense  wealth.  Gold  embroidered  clotlie.s 
were  Liiven  to  all  men.  In  this  mann<n'  was  Kond;lua 
captured  first.  T'heu  vtoro  Pant  Ve^wZt  and  Ni]o 
Pant,  and  Annaji  Pant,  and  the  Maw]es  with  similar 
distinction,  took  twt^ntv  six  forts  in  four  months. 
(I'he  liaje)  went  on  governing  his  kingdom,  recaptur- 
iim^  what  forts  had  been  ceded  bv  the  treaty. "^*^ 

After  safely  reaching  Kajgavl  from  Benares,  (the 
Eaje)  sent  men  and  letters  to  ]\[uttra.  Thereupon, 
KrshnaJT  Pant,  and  Kasi  Rau  and  Visaji  Pant,  the 
thre(\  witli  their  families,  dressing  Sambhajl  Ilaje  in 
a  (Ihoidv  (  >5tnT  )  and  sacnMl  thread  and  calling  him 
their  n(.*phew,  came  to  Piaj^'ai)  and  met  the  Ilfije. 
Then  the  Ilrije  met  his  son.  Great  rejoicing  took 
place.  (II^O  perfornn^d  many  d(^eds  of  charity.  And 
(he)  conferred  the  title — of  Visvas  Ilav — on  the  three 
brothers  -  Ki/shnaJT  Pant  (and  the  other  two).  (He) 
gave  (them)  a  rtMvard  of  a  lal'h  of  lions.  A  salary 
of  ten  thousand  lions  Avas  granted  to  the  three 
brothers.  (They)  were  enlisted  among  the  chiefs 
[of  tlie  court].  Jlfohutsff  lialfrfJs  were  granted  (to 
th(vm).  (They  were)  extolled.  Similarly  NirajT  Pant 
had  come  along  witli  (the  Ilaje),  exhibitinii;  much 
courage,  and  labouring  hard  ;  and  Dattaji  Pant  was 
in  (the  llaje's)  com])any,  and  Kagho  ^litra  also  was 
with  him.  Of  them  Nirajl  l^mt,  knowing  all  about 
justice  and  (equity,  an  intellig(mt  Nizamsa.hi  Brahman, 


^"*"  Sabhiisad's  account  is;  inaccnrato  liore.  ^ivajTdid  not  invade  tlio  Mnglial 
torritori<'S  ininic<liatcly  idttr  Iii«  return.  For  two  years?  lie  kejit  peace,  and 
l)U!iied  liimself  in  coni^oHdriting  liis^  power.     See  Sarkar's  Sliivaji,  pp.  202-203. 
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was  appoiiilcd  to  the  ollic  '  ol  .\//<ij/(f(II/Js,  l)y  IIk^ 
rrovcniniciit.  All  law-suits  in  the  kiimdom  should 
])(;  (h^cided  hv  him.  \\\>  mhi  Praliind  Paul,  was 
a  small  (hov)  of  twehf  oi*  TourtiMMi  vivars. 
Fiiuliui;'  tliat  \\r  N\as  ch^vci-  and  iiit(lli<^(Mit.  ftlie 
llrij(i)  ap])oin(('d  liiui  to  tlu^  oflico  ol*  the  virar  to  the 
S(fbins'  of  the  I'oriM's,  and  i\«'j)t  him  with  lh(*army. 
attachod  to  IIh«  Surnob^il.  '' ]*rahlad  i/ant  Avillhe 
a  great  man,  ^^he)  will  Immv  great  huvdeus,"  so  the 
Efije  rori^told.  Investigations  w<M*e  made  ahout  what 
office  sliould  he  eoulerred  on  DattaJT  Pant.  'Vhrn 
Gan<]t:ail  l^anl  JTf/t/us  died  Mis  Vnh-n}.^}  was  eon- 
ferred  on  Dattaji  Pant,  lie  was  ^-ed^oned  as  one  of 
the  Sdi'lurrL-Hits,  PaLiho  Mitra  was  ])la('<'d  in  (diari:^e 
of  th"  lumsdiold  t'orees.  W'lioever  had  in  the 
(Uaje's)  company,  (in  his  journey  from  Didhi)  shown 
eourau'e  and  (p(M't'ormed)  lahoin*  w<m'<'  v»loi'iiled. 

[58]  'rhen  tln^  Ivaje  sidecled  u'ood  men,  a.nd  ap- 
pointiMl  the  picked  men  (to  he)  with  his  ])alan(|uin. 
"  I  am  the  iMiemv  of  jour  Padshahs  land  if)  some- 
time  occasion  arises,  thos(^  wiio  a,re  nivar  will  then 
be  of  service."  Pi<'alisinu^  so.  Jin  seh^cted  clu^ice  nnu) 
after  inspection  and  examination  of  tln^  ^lawles, 
(and)  oru'aniscMl  lliem  into  7^''/<'/.v."" 

Thidr  names  (according  to  th(3  ord<'i'  on  th».'  roll) 
(Aver(»  as  follows)  — 

(1)     A  hoily  callcMl  hundred  men. 
.V  hodv       ,,       sixtv  men. 
A  1)0(1  V       ,.       sixtv  men. 

forty  men. 
,,       thirty  num. 
twentv  nnui. 


(1) 
(1) 
(1) 
(I) 


A  l)0(ly 
A  i  odV 
A  hodv 


Tn  tliis  manncn'  was  each    Pal^d'    named.     Excel- 
lent   men    were    selected    from    amonu'    the    ^Fawles. 
The  i)icked  men  heing  enlisted,  the  four  Pdiak^  com- 
hined  madti  two  thousand  nnMi.   Of  them,  sonu' (were) 
musketeers,    some    sp(»armen  (  f^Z^ft  )  and    the  rest 
(had)  light  arms,  (and)  ./?>v/y/./.      In  this  manner  were 
the  nu'Ji   e(iuip])ed.     So  many  men   (as  were  selected) 
were   uiven  (uniform)  dresses.     (They  were  equipped 
with),   emhroideriMl    turhans    (  ^T^t'tT  )  I'or  the    head, 
jackets  of  hroad  cloth   for  the  body,  two    gold  ])race- 
lets   for    the  two  hands,- -to  some  (were  given)  silver 
l)rac(dets,   gold    and    silv(T    rings    to    h(^  attached    to 
the    upptM'    and    1ow(T    ends    of    the    sword    sheaths, 
silver    rinu's    for    the  guns  and    similar    rings   for  the 
spt'ars,    and    a    j)air    of  I.fnjkis''-    for    the    ears.     In 
tins    manner     were     all     tin*     men     e(iuip})ed     with 
dvess(^s,    at   the   expens(*    of    the    government.       All 
had     the    sanu'    dress.       As    for   their    eourau^e   each 
one    of    them    was    supeiior    to    the    others.'""    Two 
thousand     Mawlc^s      selected    after     such     [careful] 
scrutiny    should  always    he    with  the  palanquin   near 
(th.e    llaje's    person).      In    the    like    manner  (he)  ap- 
i)ointed  ovi^r  them  a  /(fitfoH  s^frthlr  of    the  position  of 
a    Ilrcrfrl    in  the   ha-saui.      I.ik(nvise  were    J/nnJcchlrs 
appointed.     And  two    thousand    to  two  thousand  and 
live  huhdr(Ml  men  were  enlisted  in  the  Jufsvn  [of  the 
bodyguard  j.     Ihey  should  be  [always  ready  to  take] 
the  road.     At  the  time    of  (the  llaje's)    going    (out), 
thev   siiould    march   on    four   sides  of   him  with  his 


'"  '    'j'li(>   Tiirk-isli  word  .-iiinjitr  mcuninn-  :t  siaiul.-ird  \v;is    iisrd  in  tlx'  sense  of 
a  rccriment  oi- a  ]iro\inc'(>.  Pdtuka  is  snnsikiir  I'or  srnndnrd.    (  Prof.  .],  N.  Sarkn 


.0.    A  (Mni.i-  witl«  -v'l'  rf^=^i'^^  arrnn-ed  likf  a  little  ihnvcr— Molosworth. 
u.:<   Tl.eautlior    nu-an^    that    all    i  he  soldiers  were  oqnally  ronmrknMo  for 
their  r-,uperliun»an  cournixo. 
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palaiKjuiu.     In  tliis  maiuiei*  were  llie  men  employed. 
Tlien  an  assault  was  made    cmi    tli('    iort   of    Paiilialfv, 
(that)    belo/ii^ed    to    the    Adilsalii,    and    the  fort    was 
captured.     11)e    Haje    ivmained    in    the    fort.     Siddi 
Johar,    (a)    ff^f.zlr  from    l^ijapur,  (with)   twenty  foDj 
thousand    hors(i    besiei^-ed    the    Kaje.     Th(^    foi't    liad 
))een  (only  rec(mtly)  captured,  (and)    tliere   had  been 
no  time  for  strengtheninL;'    (it)    with  stores      But  the 
fort    was    well  deftMuhnl.      Letters  with  a  JffsHf/  were 
sent  to  NetfiJT  Palkar,  th(»  Raje's  Sifraolxft;  (with  tlic 
foliowinij^  messai^^e)— '^  \^ou    should  eonn^    with    your 
forces  for  a  counter  att:\ck,  ajid  l)(\at  olV  Siddi  Johar." 
("With  such  a  messai^e)  were    letters    sent.     ]]ut    the 
forces    (wen^)    far   away,      (lie)    could    not  come    in 
time.     And    (there  was)    no  stoi'c^  in  the  fort.     11ien 
the  Raje  deliberated  (on  the  situation),  and  surrender- 
ed    the     fort    to    Siddi    Johar.     (lie)    himself  came 
down.     Siddi  Johar  took  the  fort  and  placed  his  own 
garrison  (there).'^^ 

Then  the  liaje  summoned  XetaJT  Talkar,  and  with 
reproof— '' Why  didst  not  thou  come  in  time?"— 
took  away  (his)  Sftn/ob^f/.s/iip,  and  ^'ave  it  (the  Sarj/o- 
hatshlp)  to  the  Sin^nohaf  of  Raju'ad,- KacltaJT  Gujar 
by  name,  (and)  conferivd  on  him  th(^  ap])elation  of 
Pratap  Rav,  instead  of  his  old  name.  Pratap  ILiv, 
while  serving  as  the  Command(;r-in-Chief,  assembh^d 
all  the  jMarathas  of  the  m'nety-six  families  (ttt^to^ 
g[^%  )  (including)  those  that  were  in  the  four 
Badshahis  and  those  that  were  in  (v^ivaji's)dominions. 
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The  Siddi  was  both  "a  fool  nnd  traitor."  He  holiovod  in  the  lalso 
professions  of  Sivaji  and  so.'i-,.t]y  lu.p.Ml  u  ith  his  nssfsstnicc  to  c-arv.'  cut  an 
iudopondont  principality  of  his  own.     (J.X.S.) 


i 
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(He)  bought  horses  for  the  cavalry.  lie  went  on 
equipping  the  state  service  cavalry  (  pc((/ci)  and  enlist- 
ing Siledfo'sJ^^''  In  this  manner  (he)  made  a  numer- 
ous assemblage,  'and)  established  (his)  sway,  in  the 
four  Padshahis. 

The  Paje  escaped  from  Delhi  (and)  the  father 
and  son  came  to  (their)  own  country  safely.  Coming 
(home),  (he)  took  twenty-seven  forts  in  four  months. 
Great  fame  was  won.  Learning  this,  x\urangzib 
felt  anxious  in  his  mind.  Then  the  Badshah,  gave 
di])lomatic  counsel  to  Shah  A  lam,  his  eldest  son,  and 
sent  him  with  (an)  army.  He  said  to  the  Shahzada 
— "  Sivajl  cannot  be  conquered  by  force.  You  go  and 
stay  at  Aurangabad  and  win  his  friendship  by 
entering  into  negotiations  for  a  treaty  Avith 
him.  If  he  does  not  like  to  come  to  an  interview, 
then  excuse  liim  that  (formal)  homage.  And  grant- 
ing Jdglr  in  his  name  [60]  or  in  the  nanui  of  his 
son  get  his  army  for  service  with  you.  AVork 
so,  by  giving  him  AvhateA^er  rent  free  villages, 
money  or  military  outposts,  he  may  demand,  that 
Sivajl  may  becojne  our  servant.  You  win  (but)  this 
much  success  and  complete  success  will  come 
[naturally  out  of  it.]     Do  so.  '"^'^  Giving  counsels    in 

'"'  As  a  rulo,  his  (the  Mansabdar's)  followers  broufrht  their  own  horses  and 
otliev  e(|iiii>nient ;  lint  sutnetimes  a  man  with  a  little  money  would  buy  extra 
horses  and  mount  rdarions  or  de])endents  npon  them.  When  this  was  the 
case,  the  »nan  ridin,t>-  his  own  horse  was  called  in  later  parlance,  a  Silhadiir 
(literally  ecpiipment  holder)  and  one  lidinu-  some  body  else's  horse  was  a 
biXrgir  (burilentaker ).     Irvine,  Army  of  llie  ln<b'an  ]\luglials. 

'""  U  was  SivajT  wlin  bpo-ired  Vasi'vant  to  act  as  mediator  lietween  him 
and  the  Kmperor  and  it  was  thi-ongh  him  that  the  I'lince  was  won  over. 
Tlie  I'lince  wrote  to  hi.s  father  recommendinu'  i>eace  and  liis  siiLi-gestion  was 
accejaed  by  the  Empi'rur. 
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tlii^j    manner,    (Ik*)    drspatc-lied    Hk*  Princvi  witli  (an) 
army.     lie  set  out  a\  ith    sixtv    to    >i\rntv    thousand 
cavalry.      Arrivinu    at    Aiirani^'abad    (by    niareliini') 
sta<,^e  by  stag*e,  (be)  remained  there,  and  sent    to    the 
llfije,— letters,  spy  (-sTm^),  messenger  ( -^t^f'^jT  )  (and) 
envoys.     They  reached  iinj^ac),   (and)    delivered    the 
Sbahzada's    letters.      (He)    read    ilioin  and  learnl  the 
contents.      It      was    written       tlierc*. — ^' A'ou    and     J 
should  unite  ])y  trcsity."    So^hn)  wrote.'**'   Thereupon 
the    Kaje,    leelini;'    hiulily    pleased,    >ent  Jiauhunath 
Pant     Kor(Je     to    AuraiiL;a])ad.     Sonje    jewels    (and) 
clothes    were    sent    for  tlie  Trinee.     IJai'liunath  Tant 
went  (and)  had  (an)  inter\iew.     Thv  S])ah    lionoured 
(him)    ii:reatly.      (lie)    said   a    tew    (I'lini^s    in  private 
(that)   "TheJiajeand    1    are    brothi^rs.      Vou    and    I 
should    be    of    tlie   same  view  (and)  you  should  come 
for    (an)    interview   also.        I    shall     i^rant    Jtff/tr   in 
(your)  son's  name.      Ap])oint  lor  (my)  service  a  Sffn/dr 
and  an  arjny   and  send  a  ]3rahinan  ol*  rank.      (I  s]iall) 
maintain  (them)  l)y    i;rantini;'    tiioha.sa.      Vou    should 
be  at    the    JJadshfilfs  orders."'     It    was  settled  that  a 
Ilai)!     Ildzdrr.s    Jofjir    should    b(^    i;rant(Ml    in    tln^ 
nam(3    ol*   SambhaJT   lia j(^  and    territories  yieldini;'  15 
lakhs  of   Ilaiis  (in)  Berar   and     KJiandesli    should    be 
given.     (Kaghunatli)    was  despatched    with  \  aluable 
ornaments  and  clothes. 

He  came  back  to   see    tlie    llaje.     (An)  ijiterview 
took  place.    The  Shah/ada's  ornaments,  elothes,  (and) 


'"•    rutorally  so  hu  wrote  mikI  srut   (  ^%  \'^'i^^\^\^^  )  ^Ih'    nliiMn    liore   as 
well  a.s  ill  ;i  [)ro\  ions  x-ntojii',.  ^\^*\  qiff'.jt    -xiictly  rom'.s|K.Mtl   lo  iLc  lit'iiuuli 

idioms'.— fi^|%j  ^|Vft?(,     -?!%]  C^f^lrf  1 


.*. 


letters,  were  delivered.  The  proposal  about  the 
Jiigir  was  conveyed.  AVhen  (he  was)  acquainted 
with  all  the  purport  the  Raje  ari^ued,— "  We  have 
firstly,  enmity  with  the  Badshah  of  Bijapur,  enmity 
with  the  King  oF  Bhaganagar,^'''  (and)  enmity 
with  the  Alughals.  Three  such  enemies  cannot  be 
endur(Kl.  Mine  is  a  new  kingdom,  within  it  also 
my  rule  has  been  established  after  enduring  tAvo  or 
three  very  hard  knocks.  Therefore  one  enemy  at 
least  should  be  made  a  friend,  and  for  two  years  (I) 
should  muster  strength  and  recover  (my  power). 
Then  (I)  should  do  Avhat  is  fit."  So  thinking  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  peace  should  be  made 
with  the  Mughals;  and  despatching  five  thousand 
troopers  with  Pratap  Bav  Savmhat,  deputed  Niraji 
Pant  as  Sarkarlxun  in  his  company.  [61]  And 
agents  of  Moropant  FeswU,  and  the  MajumdUr  and 
the  Surnls  Avere  sent.  The  office  of  the  Sahnts  of 
the  forces  was  conferred  on  Prahlad  Pant,  son  of 
Niraji  Pant,  llfiujl  Somnfith,  a  Kdrkicu,  was  sent  as 
Suhhedar  for  the  mokUsa  territories,  that  Avould  be 
given.  These  were  despatched.  Peace  was  con- 
cluded with  the  Mughals.  Agreeing  to  Tlapt  Ilazari 
{mans(d))  for  SambhaJT  Baje,  Niraji  Pant  and  Pratap 
Bav  Avent  to  Aurangabfid. 

Then  the  Prince  received  them  Avith  great  honour. 
A  separate  site  Avas  assigned,  and  a  suburb  Avas 
founded  (for  them  there).  Elephants,  horses,  jcAvels, 
(and)  clothes,  Avere  given  to  all.  A  Joglr  land 
yielding  15    lakhn    of    lions,    Avas    granted    in    the 


>"»  The  Sultan  of  CJolkoiula. 
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province  of  Berar.  Rauji  Somnatli  was  stationed  as 
Sarsifhiiedar  in  tliat  province.  The  Government  share 
of  the  produce  also  was  granted  to  them.  The  men 
got  enough  ol*  money,  (and)  remained    contented. 

Then  the  Shahzjida  wrote  (and)  sent  this  news  to 
the  Bfidshrih  at  Delhi.  Thereupon  the  Badshah  felt 
much  pleased  as  soon  as  he  learnt  of  it.  The  Bad- 
shfili  had  th(^  pleasure  (of  seeing  that)  his  dominions 
were  undisturbed.  In  this  way  the  army  remained 
at  Aurangri])rid  for  two  years.  And  the  Rilje  on 
his  part  got  leisure.  In  his  dominions,  (he)  amassed 
money.  (He)  conquered  many  forts,  strong-holds, 
and  territories,  belonging  to  the  Adilsfihi.  There 
was  much  intimacv  between  the  Prince  and  the 
Riije,  (and)  they  went  on  sending  presents  to  each 
other.  Therefore  the  suspicion  arose  (in  the  mind 
of)  Auranii^zil)  at  Delhi  that, — "  The  Shahzada  and 
the  llaje  are  united.  (They  will)  sometimes  rebel 
and  do  me  treachery."  So  he  planned — "Now  I 
should  sow  diss(Mision  between  these  two."  So  he 
wrote  to  the  Shah, — *' SivajT  is  a  traitor  (^^i^).  His 
Sardars  (generals)  Pratap  Ilav  and  NiraJT  Pant,  these 
two  are  with  (their)  army  (with  you).  Therefore 
do  not  put  your  faith  in  them.  They  will  sometimes 
(if  occasion  arises)  create  disturbance  at  Daulatabild. 
Therefore,  you  should  imprison  these  tw^o,  put  all 
their  horses  in  (vour)  sta1)les.  Let  there  be  no 
remissness  (T^ricf)  in  this  respect."  So  (he)  wrote. 
This  news,  the  Shah's  Vakil,  who  was  with  the 
Badshah,  [02]  immediately  transmitted  by  veiled 
language  (^^Rcf), — ''  Things  here  have  happen- 
ed in  this  manner."     You  should  be  careful. 
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Such  information  (obtained),  the  Bridshrilizada 
called  Nirajl  Pant  in  private,  (and)  communicated 
this  new^s,  and  giving  (him)  clothes  and  ornaments 
dismissed  (him)  secretly,  (with  these  instructions) 
"  To-morrow^  ni2:ht,  run  aAvav  with  the  whole  army 
(and)  escape  to  the  llaje.  If  your  goods  are  left, 
(you)  w411  get  (them).  Keep  the  infantry  with  you. 
Take  (your)  baggage  afterwards  at  your  leisure.  In 
a  few^  days  the  Badshfih's  note  (wrn^)  will  arrive. 
Then  I  shall  have  to  imprison  you.  Therefore  you 
should  previously  get  a^vay."  So  (he)  said.  There- 
upon Nirajl  Pant  returned  (and)  getting  Pratap  llav 
and  all  other  men  readv  next  dav,  set  off  with  the 
army  at  night.  They  Avent  to  the  Raje  (marching) 
stage  by  stage.  (An)  interview  took  place.  (They) 
came  with  some  treasures  and  clothes  and  ornaments 
of  variegated  colours  and  figures.  The  Baje  felt 
pleased  and  said, — ''  For  two  years  the  army  has 
gained  its  subsistence  and  (we)  have  obtained  a 
friend  (in)  the  Shahzadfi.  This  is  a  good  occur- 
rence (that)  has  taken  place.  Now%  an  occasion 
has  arisen  for  plundering  the  INIughal  territories." 
So  (he)  said.  Then  the  llaje's  army  left  for 
Aurangabad. 

Eight  days  after  this,  arrived  the  Badshah's 
autograph  letter.  (The  Shah)  learnt  the  con- 
tents. Then  the  Shah  said — ''  The  Af-lvrithas  are 
villains  ('fT^fT^^).  They  fled  eight  days  previous- 
ly. If  they  had  been  here,  I  would  [certainly]  have 
imprisoned  them."  So  (he)  said,  and  wrote  to 
Delhi  in  answer  to  the  Badshah, — "  I  am  ready  to 
do  as  ordered,  but  the  Marathas   fled  eight  days  ago  ; 
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tliere  was  no  chance  of  imprisoning  thorn."  To 
this  effect  (lie)  wrote ''^  Then  the  Badshah  was 
nonplussed  on  learning  of  it,— '' The  Marathas  are 
v^ery  cunning" — he  remarked.  Things  happened 
in  this  manner. 

An   interview   took   place   l)etAveen    Pratap  Rav 
and  the    liajo.      The   cavalry    got    ready.     Beating 
hack  the  (enemy)  forces  who  had  invaded  the    home- 
territories,    (they)    invaded     the    Mughal    provinces 
created    confusion  there.     Then    and  there    was    the 
Raje's  fort    of    Rfingna.     [03]    (There    came)    from 
Bijapur     Rustam-i-Zamfin,    vjazir,     with     seven     to 
eight   thousand    soldiers  (and)    laid  siege  to  the  fort. 
At   that   time  the  garrison  made  a  stout  defence  and 
the    Raje    reinforcing    (them)    hy     sending     troops 
repelled     Rustam-i-Zaman      and     saved     the     fort. 
After    Rustam-i-Zaman   had  heen    defeated,    Ahdul 
Karim    Bahlol    Khan'^^  wazir    (came)    from    Bijapur 
with    an    assem1)ly  of  twelve  thousand  horsemen  laid 
siege  to  Rfuigaa.     The  garrison  fought  much  and  the 
Raje   also  attacked    them    hy    sending  troops,  (and) 
assisting:    from    outside.    Bahlol     Khan    was    much 
harassed.     And  the  rains    ensued   (and)    storm  com- 
menced, ^lany  perished  during  the  rains.  Elephants, 
horses,  (and)  camels  died.     The  [Bijapur]  army  was 
spoilt.    Such  l)ecame  (his)   condition.     Bahlol    Khan 
fled  away  saving  his  life  (alone).     The  fort  remained 


'««  f%^*fqp5f%%-if  litfM-ally  translatod  would  bo— "  scut  (tho  letter) 
(after)  writincc  (it).  "  Tt  corresponds  exactly  to  Bens:ali  fi^f^^l  ''It^t^^, 
but  there  is  no  corresponding  English  phrase  for  it. 

'  '"  R.  B.  Sane  has  retained  the  letter  oj  (and)  between  Abdul  Karini  and 

Bahlol  Khan,  but  Bahlol  Khiin  Mas  the  title  of  Abdul  Karini. 
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safe.     Tlien  in  all  the  cities  that  Avere   in  the  Moglai 
(Mughal  dominions)  were   stationed  four  to  five  men 
in  disguise  for  spying  (out    their    wealth  and   oppor- 
tunities  of     plundering  them).'"'      The  informations 
o"athered,  two  were  to  come  to  report  the  intelligence, 
(and)  two  were  to  remain  there  on  the  watch.  Then  the 
residences  {^%f^\)  and  cities  were  to  he  plundered 
hy  sending  the  army.     This  arrangement  was  made- 
Shortly  afterwards  came  Bahirjl  Jasiid    from    Surat, 
with   the   information   that—"  If  Surat  is  plundered, 
wealth    heyond    counting   will   be    found."    So  (he) 
reported.      Thereupon   the  Raje  argued,—"  (If)    the 
army    (is    led)    by  servants,  the  work  is  not  likely  to 
be  done  satisfactorily.  Therefore,  if  going  (is  decided) 
I    should    go   in   person    Avith   the   army."      So    he 
decided.     And    Makajl    Ananda  Rav  the  natural  son 
of  Maharaj  SahaJT,  and  Vyankojl  Datto,  a  Brahman, 
a  great  military  Sardar  of  renown,  wlio  had  left   the 
services    of    the    :\Iaharaja    and  come  to  the  Raje,— 
these  the  Raje  exalted  and    invested    with    the    rank 
of   Vanch    llozar't.     And    Pratap    Rav    Sarnohat  and 
Vyankojl  Datto  and  Ananda  Rav  and  other  Sarclrfrs, 
ten    thousand    FUga^''-  and  ten  thousand  Siledar—^w 
assemblv  of  t went V  thousand  men,    similarly   five    to 
seven    thousand    choice  ]\rriw]es  and  the  Sarharluns, 
Moropand  Feswd,  [Gt]  and  Annajl  Pant^  and  Dattaji 
Pant,  and  Bal  Pral)hu   Chitnls  (Balajl    Avji),— these 


1  1  1  ^  -^_Or,e  sot  to  watch  the  conduct  or  nioHons  of  another  or  to 
take  note  of  his  items  of  property  and  of  th(>  facilities  and  difticulties 
presented  for  Stealing  them.    Moleswortli. 

m  PTi^ja  hero  as  distinguished  from  SUcdnr  means  Bargirs,  or  those  who 
were  armed  and  accoutred  at  the  IMjo's  expenie. 
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(he)  took  with  hiin.  From  Kolavan  [Koli  country, 
north  of  Kalyfin]  (he)  marched  straii^lit  to  Surat  "^  at 
the  rate  of  five  to  seven  ganrs  '^'  per  march  and  all 
of  a  sudden  arrived  at  Surat.  The  men  of  Surat 
were  off  their  guard,  (and)  the  army  entered  the 
suburb  near  the  gates  of  Surat  at  the  gallop.  The 
Muirhal  forces"'  also  came  forward.  Great  fighting 
took  place.  ]Many  men  of  the  ]\[ahomedan  side  were 
killed.  And  seizing  bankers*  houses  they  filled  their 
bags  witli  gold,  silver,  jewels  of  nine  various  sorts, 
{viz,)  pearl,  coral,  ruby,  diamond,  emerald,  topaz, 
(and)  sapphire,  coins  like  3Ioh(frs,  Fft/Jls,  Jbliramis, 
Sdtramis,  Asrafis,  Hans, — coins  of  various  kinds,  and 
many  such  (precious)  tilings.  Hands  were  not  even 
laid  on  clothes,  copper  vessels  and  minor  things.  In 
this  manner  was  the  city  looted  for  two  whole  days 
and  nicchts.  As  manv  good  horses  as  were  captured 
in  the  battle  or  found  in  the  bankers'  houses  were 
taken  and  the  llfije  decided  that  (he)  should  quickly 
depart.  This  done,  half  the  liorses  from  the  entire 
army  were  kept  with  the  forces  for  fighting  (pur- 
poses), on  half  the  horses  were  laden  the  bags  of 
spoils.  Long  bags  were  made  for  the  infantry  (and) 
given  to  their  care.  Making  such  preparations,  they 
started  with    their  loads.     The  fort  of  Surat  was  not 


^^^This   was    the   second   sack   of    Snrat.     The    lirst   sack   took  place  in 
January  1664,  when  Sivajl  did  not  got  much  above  a  kror  of  Rupees  in  all. 
'>*  1   Ganv  = 
(o)  About  6  miles  (Ind.  Ant.,  1898,  p.  295). 

(b)  Gous  =  40  to.s  (Eng.  Factory  Records)   or  11  miles   each. 

(c)  3  GoKs  =  30  miles  (Eng.  F.  R.). 

•  1  •  They  retired  into  the  fort   after   making   on^       ^  show   of   resistance. 
There  was  no  fighting. 
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captured.     As  there  was  (very)  little  time  (the  Raje) 
went  away  after  plundering   the  city.    (On   receiving 
this   news,    the    Mughal    Subhedar)    (with)     twenty 
omraos,  and  Mahabat  Khan  and  Daud   Khan,— made 
a  race    of    seven  ganvs,   and   came   on,   each  Subha 
being     accompanied    by   a   thousand   horse.      They 
intercepted   the    Eaje.      (He)    learnt   the   news  that 
the  enemy  was    come.     The  llaje   himself    mounted 
horse,    put   on  a  cloak  of  steel  netting  with  cover  for 
the   neck    and    head,^^'  arming  his  hand  with  a  pa/fa 
(qfl)  '''  {^^^^)    sending    forward  the  baggage   horses 
and   the  infantry    [G5]    stopped    with  ten    thousand 
horsemen,      unburdened       of     all.      There       is      a 
city    called    Van!    Dindorl.     There    (they)    stopped, 
and   fought   a    severe   action   with    the  Subha's  men 
who  had    come.     IVIahabat    Khan   and    Dfiud    Khan 
fought.     The    Uaje   stationed  his  forces  in  the  front, 
and""  placing    himself    in    the    rear,    offered  battle. 
Pratap    llav    Saniohat    and     Yyankojl    Datto,     and 
Anand  llav,    (with)  other  Sardars  advanced  forward 
(and)    made    a    great    slaughter      and    killing    the 
Mughals,  fcdled  (their)  corpses.    For  two  prahars  the 
battle  raged.     The  Marathas  fought  as  neplus   ultra. 


i»a  The  Khogi  must  be  something  worn  on  the  head  *  *  *  Has 
it  anything  to  do  with  Ghoghi,  a  pocket,  a  pouch,  a  wallet  (Shakcspear  1756) 
Ghunghi,  cloths  folded  and  put  on  the  head  as  a  defence  against  the  rain 
(Shakes.  1758)?  The  latter  may  point  to  a  solution.  The  Khogi  or  better 
the  Ghugi.  may  havo  been  folds  of  cloth  adjusted  on  the  head  to  protect  it 
from  a  sword  blow-Irvine.  Army  of  the  Indian  Mughals,  p.  65,  Baktar- 
This  is  the  name  of  a  body  armour  in  general,  whether  it  were  a  cuirass  or 
chainmail  description — Ihid,   p.  66. 

» ' '  A  i^attTi  is  a  long  double  edged  sword  with  a  broad  l.ilt  protecting  the 
forearm  of  the  swordsman.  givajT  is  seen  armed  with  a  pa((a  i)i  Ravi  Varma's 
})opular  portrait. 
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(^<?^^)  (Tlicy)  killed  three  thousand  Mu2!:hals, 
took  three  to  Four  thousand  horses.  Two  ]\[ughal 
iDazirs  were  captunHl.  They  came  aftei'  winning 
a  victory  in  tliis  manner.  After  this  r)ai]^jlvan  the 
son  ot*  Udaram,  a  nxizir  ot  tln^  Jluiihals,  and  llav 
BtTii^in,  Udaram 's  witV;  cann*  with  (other?)  Sardars 
and  live  thousand  ^Mu^hals  to  Umharkliincll. 
Thev  were  beaten  ])ack.  ]iav  Bat^In  was  ])esiei?ed. 
Then  slie  hec^ged  Cor  an  [h-anl)  assurance  of  safety 
declaring  herself  to  he  a  cliikl  of  the  llaje,  holding 
grass  in  her  teeth.  Then  the  Kaje  gave  her  a 
kaul  (a  safeguard),  released  lier  on  her  professing 
helplessness  and  came  hack  to  Raj  gad. 

The  spoils  of  Surat  being  calculated  (it  was 
found)  that  in  all  goods  worth  five  Irors  of  Jlons 
had  been  brought.'''  Pour  thousand  horses  had  been 
seized,  a  cavalry  force  was  organised  with  them. 
As  the  distinctive  mark  of  this  force,  a  quadran- 
fijular  sisrn  was  branded  on  the  yvA\{  l)uttock  of 
the  horses."^  Sucli  marks  of  recognition  having  been 
put,  all  the  Adilsfihi  and  Nizams'ahi  forts  that  (still) 
remained  in  the  country  were  then  cai)lured.  Ports 
Avere  built  on  some  rocks  at  impregnable  places. 
New  forts  were  constructed  at  villai»'es  at  various 
places  in  the  country,  liealising  that  territories 
are  ke2)t  under  control  by  means  of  forts  (he)  built 
them,    and    in    the    Konkan    concjuered    the  country 

'  '•  Hii^'hly  oxaggorated  — *' An  olHtial  iiKiuiry  ascertained  that  SiviijI  liad 
carried   oil  (!()   lak$i  of  Rupees  worth  of  booty  from  Surat." 

*  ''-'  This  was  no  innovation  of  Sivaji'si.  \i  pri'vailed  in  the  Muglial  army 
and  in  the  rathaii  Army  (sec  Tarikh-i-Sher  Shahi).  In  the  Mogliul  arnjy, 
the  scale  of  i)ay  depended  on  it.  See  Irvine,  The  Army  of  tlie  hulian  Moghuls, 
p.    13. 
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as    far    as    Kalyfui,    Bhivantll    and  ilajapur.     In  the 
course    ot    this    cou(iuest,     (he)  killed     and    routed 
tliose     ot     the     rebel      Prdegars     and     Deimvhhs    of 
different    places  th;it   c  ime  to    tiglit,    and    protected 
(and)     properly     maintained     those    who    accepted 
his  kuuL     [()()]   Revdamla  and  Uajpurl  were  Nizam- 
sahi    forts    in    the    sea,    the     Mabsi   eommander    was 
(practically)   the     master    there.     Ills     fleet    in    the 
sea,  consisted    ol*    forty    to    titty  ships,— Gurabs,''-^^'— 
Avith    it    he  plundered    territ(n'ies,     ol)tained  mainte- 
nance (and)   preserved    (his)   lands.      His  men  began 
to  molest  the  Raje's    country.     Then  the    llaje   sent 
a    force    (of)     two  thousands    :\rawles  (under)    BaJT 
Pasalkar.       Similarly    sea-going     ships    were     built. 
The  llaje  saddled  the  sea  (with  a  dam),  thus  was  one 
arm  made  ready.     Uajpurl  (alone    of  the    Nizamsclhi 
dominions)  was  left    [unconquered    by    him]  in    the 
sea,  and  on  that  account  the  name   of  the  Nizamsfihi 
still    continu(.'d     there.     As    that    place     had    to  be 
conquered,  the  liaje  built  forts    selecting    (for    their 
sites)  rocks  at  various  places,    as    the^'c    commanded 
the    sea    aiul    (these    forts)    would    weaken    the    sea 
kings,     liealising  this,  (he)  fortitied  some  submarine 
rocks  (and)  constructed  forts  in    the    sea.     Building 
such     seaforts     or     Janjiras      (and)     uniting     ships 


'■-"  Tlie  ^'urabs  liave  rarely  more  than  two  ma-sts,  althouirh  s.^me  have 
U.ree;  those  of  three,  are  about  'm)  ton.  burthen:  but  the  others  are  not 
,„orrthan  150:  ihey  are  built  to  dfaw  very  lii th.'  water,  beiiur  very  broad 
i„  ,.,,,p..niou  to  Hu-ir  Icn-ih.  uarrowinu  however  fi  on,  thr  middh'to  the 
mil.  where  in>lra.l  ..1  b.,w-  lh<-y  havv>  a  prow,  projeetinu  Hk.-  that  of  a 
Mediterranean  -alh^v,  and  rovere.l  wit  h  a  .^tron- deek  hnel  with  the  main 
tleek  of  the  ve^^6el,  from  whieh  however,  it  i,.  separated  by  a  bulk  head  whieh 
Uiminat..,  th.     forceaiAk.' -( 'i  nu  ,    War  tu  indo  lan  ( l77.->b  V<.1.  J ,.    p.  4U^. 
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with  i'orts,  tli(!  Ufije  saddled  tlie  sea.'-'  Thinking 
that  his  name  would  be  luaiiitaiucd  (/.^.,  his  autho- 
rity would  he  recoi^'iiised)  as  tar  as  uiariue  forts 
would  he  huilt,  he  built  innuineral)le  torts  aud 
Janjirfis  (island  strou<j;'holds)  on  land  and  in  the 
sea.     Such  were  the  deeds  (he)   per  formed. 

Thereupon,  one  Kay  Savant  from  [(ajpurl 
came  with  a  force  of  five  thousand  to  lii;'ht.  A  great 
battle  was  foui^^ht  (and)  furious  liii;htini;"  look  place. 
Kay  Savant  himself  and  Bfiji  Pasalkar  were  -I'cat 
warriors.  His  (Pasalkar's)  moustaches  were  as  thick 
as  arms  ;  curling  them  (lie)  nsed  to  plac(^  two 
lemons  on  two  sides  on  the  support  of  (the  copious) 
hair;— such  a  prodigy  of  strength  (tbe  llaje)  enter- 
tained (in  his  service).  They  (Savant  and  ]5ajl) 
met  each  other  in  a  duel.  Each  inflicting  on  the 
other  twenty-tlve  wounds  fell  dead.  Their  respective 
armies    thereupon    retired,    each  to  its  own  place. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Raje's  father  Sahaji 
Maharaj,  who  lived  at  ]^angalore,  suddeuly  died 
of  a  fall  from  his  horse,  at  Bogdarl  a  vil- 
la^'-e  in  the  ])rovince  of  Cltitradurga,  while  com- 
intz:  towards  Bijapur.  This  news  made  th(^  llaje 
[67]  very  sad.  After  performing  the  prescribed 
rite,  (be)  celebrated  many  deeds  of  charity.  And 
he  said — "It  would  have  been  well,  if  the  Alabaraj 
had  (survived  longer  and)  witnessed  the  beroic  deeds 
of  a    son    like    me.     Now    to  whom   should     T  sbow 

'  =  '  Prof.  Saikar  su!-''gests  lliaL  it  tjlioulil  be  tiaii.^laletl  as  iolluwa  ;  Al  sea, 
with  the  ext.*ei)ti(»ti  <>f  .laiijiia,  he  e<»!iihinc(l  forts  and  ^^hi|»s  and  (thus) 
saddled  the  sen."    U"  iifTaf  it^  inserted  after  ^q  in  liiu;  IJ  \\v    '^c\     the    above 

fcerif^f . 
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my  valour  ?  Formerly  I  killed  Afzal  Khan,  punished 
and  defeated  Saista  Khan,  and  went  to  Delhi  after 
an  interview  witli  tln^  Mirza  Raja.  Having  seen 
the  l^adshah  I  came  back  to  my  own  kingdom. 
Then  L  captured  many  forts,  plundered  many 
towns  and  enlisted  an  army  of  M),()00  cavalry  in 
Fdgd  and  SUedar.  The  Araharfija  was  pleased  at 
the  news  of  such  heroism.  Letters  of  approbation 
used  to  c<mie  to  me  regularly,  lie  used  to  send 
robes  of  honour  and  ornaments  likewise.  I  have  no 
elder  (left)  after  hiui  now.'^  In  this  strain  he 
lamented  much.  The  3lr(fu.srl  was  going  to  immo- 
late herself ;  the  llaje  sat  on  her  lap,  twined  his 
hands  round  her  neck  and  made  her  take  an  oath 
(that  she  should  live)  and  refrain  (from  self-immola- 
tion). "  There  is  none  to  witness  my  beroic  deeds, 
thou  must  not  go."  With  such  exhortations  the 
Raje,  as  well  as  all  other  great  men,  after  great 
exertion    made    Ikm*    desist.     Things  happened  in  this 

manner. 

Then  the  Siddi  of  PuTJpnrT  was  to  the  llaje 
an  enemy  like  rats  in  a  house,  and  he  began  to 
enquire  about  how  he  should  be  defeated.  Then 
Ilaghunath  Balla!  ^SV//v//7.v  voluntarily  prayed  that  he 
should  lead  an  expedition  against  the  Siddi.  (So 
saying)  h(^  marched  towards  llajpurl  with  five 
to  seven  thousand  :\rriwle  irregular  infantry.  ^  He 
went,  overran  the  whole  province  as  far  as  Rajpnri 
(including)  Tale  and  Ghosale,  and  cleared  the  coast 
frontier  \\\^  to  llajpurl  One  or  two  of  Siddi's 
regiments  that  had  come  were  beaten.  Then  nego- 
tia'tions   were   opened  from  Rajpurl  with  Raghunath 
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Pant,  and  peace    w.is    coiicliided.      Thrn    (they)    s(»nl 
soniH  2^00(1  men  askinu'  for  some  territories  aid  with 
(the  assurance  ol')  stronu^  oaths    induced    ilaij^hnnrifh 
Pant    to    2^0    for    an    intiu'view.     The   intervi^nv  took 
place,  friendship  was  est  iblished   by    the    ratification 
of  the  trcatv.      Rau!:liiinrith    Pant    was    i^iven    clothes 
(and)  a    horse    (and)    came    to    his    country.      Then 
in  course  of  time   he   died,  and    thereafttn'    the   rock 
that  checked  the  Sid  lis  was  hroken.     Thennipon    the 
(conduct  of  th(^)  Ilahs'is    underwent    a    clian^-e,    (and 
they)  began  to  disturl)   (the    lllje's)    country.     Then 
the  llaje  despatched  Vyankoji   Datto   with    th<^  army 
designated  (for    the    work).     He    went    and    utterly 
dev^astated  their  dominion^  [OS]  (and)  annexed   their 
land.    Then    the  Siddi  s(Mit  a  riabs'i  force  (of  his  own 
nationality)  of  cavalry    and  militia   against  the  cele- 
brated    Vyankoji     Datto.       A     ])attle     was     fought 
between  them.     V^vankoii  Pant  killed  thr(M3    hundred 
Habs'is     (and)     captured      their     horses.       Vyankoji 
Pant    toiled    hai'd    (and)   got   (no    less    tlian)    twelve 
wounds,      lie  came  after   inspiring    such    tturor    that 
the     Siddi     had     to     op(Mi     negotiations     for     peace. 
But  the  Kaje  did  not    conclude    peace    and    nMnained 
in     his    (Siddi's)     country,'"    stnMigthening     himself 


'-■-  AltlM»ii<,'li  it  was  Sivfiji's  life's  ambition  to  captiin'  the  Siddi's  sfroii*^- 
hold  of  JanjinX,  ho  lu'vor  snccoedod.  'i'hc  attc'Dipt  was  ivpoatcd  h}-  liis 
succosaors  without  any  hotter  result.  Althoiip:!,  Daiida  Rajpurl  was  ojioe 
captiirodhyhisGronoral.it  was  recaptured  hy  the  eutcrprisinfi-  Mahomodan 
Admiral.  Sivfiji  however  loft  no  moans  untried  to  overthrow  the  Hahsi  soa- 
powcr.  lie  tried  hrihe,  he  sowed  di.ssonsion  amonu'  thein  hnt  the  only 
result  was  to  drive  the  despei-ato  Uahsis  to  acknowlediro  Mu'^hal  supremacy 
and  ran^o  themselves  on  th(>  side  of  Auram>'/.ih.  The  Hah;!  Admirals  gave 
the  Marat  has  iuuiieu'^e  trouble.      'riif<y  not  oiilv   raidod'thoir   coast     but     often 


'\ 
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(by  the  (n*ection  of)  new  forts  and  strongholds  at 
various  places.  lM)rmerly  a  hill  near  Rajpnri  had 
])een  fortiiied,  (the  Ptaje)  ca])tured  it,  built  a  fort 
(there)  and  con(jU(M'od  the  whole  country.  Alilitary 
posts  were  established.  ThcNi  he  (the  Siddi)  had 
no  resource.  (The  Raje)  stationed  a  SuhJiff  with  a 
train  of  five  to  seven  thousand  militia  men.  Such 
(measures)  did  he  take.  Then  no  territory  was  left 
to  KajpurT.  Whereirom  was  grain  to  come  ?  (For 
that)  there  were  sliips  in  the  sea.  With  them 
they  began  to  plunder  other  lands,  bring  provision, 
and  subsist  (thereon).  On  that  account  the  llaje 
fitted  ships  in  the  sen.  (Fitting  out)  .ships 
of  various  types  as  Gurabs'-',  and  TaraiKles^'-',  and 
Tarris'-\  Galvats'-\  sibfuls'^^  Gurabs''-^  and  Pagar^•-^ 
(h(^  appoint(Hl  two  Sffhl/rdrrrs,  a  AInsalman  Suhhedar 


sent  vhoita<  or  i)rofe.ssional  ihi(^ves  to  rob  ^rarathiX  subjects.  The  chiefs 
of  Janjira  ruthlessly  tortured  their  unhappy  captives  and  comjK'lled  them  to 
abjtire  their  faith  and  embrace  the  reli<i;ion  of  the  Arabian  ]n-ophet.  It  maybe 
uoUmI  hero  that  IMliiji  Avji  was  oriuinally  a  stibject  of  the  IlabsTs  and  was 
forced  to  leave  iiis  ancestral  Iiouk^  and  seek  SivfXji's  service  by  the  tyranny 
of  the  alien  rulers. 

'■-•''  Ourabs  are  rei)eated  twic(^  here  and  tjieir  description  has  already  been 
<^iven  (sof^  120).  "  Onliv-ats  ((Jalvais)  are  larpe  i-ow  l)oats  built  like  the  fliirab 
but  of  smaller  dim(>)isio!is,  the  largest  raroly  exceeding-  seventy  tons:  they 
have  rwo  masts,  of  wiiich  tlio  nii/.cn  is  very  sliiiht  ;  the  main  mast  bears  only 
one  snil  which  is  triangular  .-nul  very  larL'■<^  the  ]ioak  of  it  ^vlloT1  hoisted  beim? 
much  hiulior  than  the  mast  itself."     Orme.  Vol.  T.  ]).   \{)\). 

Taru  means  a  sailincr  vessel  p:onerally. 

A  Tarando  is  a   sailing  vessel  of  lar^io  dimension. 

"  The  Shibar  is  a  larpe  S(|uare-storned  tlat-bottomod  vocsel  with  2  7nasts 
but  no  deck."— J.  N.  Sarkar,  Modern  TfovitMV,  Dec.  1918,  p.  510. 

Shibar  "trading"  boats— Orm«'  Tlist.  Fi-agments.  p.  79. 

The  Pacjar  is  only  a  well  smoothed  canfto. 
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Darya  Sfirang'-^  (son  captain)  by  name  and  ^\ny 
Nfilk  (water  hvider)  a  F>han(larl,'-''  consititutin;j?  a 
snbhd  ol*  two  hundred  ships  ;  in  this  manner  was  the 
navy  equipped.  A  1)attle  was  fouij^lit  between  them 
and  the  Siddi's  tleet,  and  the  Siddi's  vessels  were 
captured.  Many  ])attles  were  fouij^lit,  (and  it  eame 
to  such  a  pass)  that  Taraiu.les  eoukl  not  sail  in  tlie 
sea.  (They)  went  on  makin^]^  eonstant  attack  on 
them  (the  sailinf>'  vessels).  Then  the  Jlabsi  used 
to  secure  provision  1)y  theft  and  robbery.  Tlie  llaje's 
ships  began  to  plunder  the  cities  and  Torts  at  various 
places  belongini]^  to  the  Mughals.  the  Firangis  (Portu- 
guese), the  T3utch,  the  English  and  the  Kilatav,'-*^ 
and  twenty-seven  such  sea  powers  (Badshahs  that 
are  in  the  sea),  as  well  as  various  sea  coast  towns  as 
Bednur,  Saunda  and  Srirangapattan  and  subsist 
(thereby).  They  (ought  at  various  places  (and)  used 
to  bring  the  llaje  grains  and  other  provisions,  after 
providing  for  their  own  needs.'-'  In  this  manner 
seven  hundred  ships  were  (equipped)  in  the  sea.  A 
force    was  organised    in    the    sea    also.     (Thus)    was 


124  "  Ofiria  is  IVrsifiii  for  ocoan  and  Maa  is  Aral)io  tot-  water.  SaMiasaci 
speaks  of  Darya  Sarancr,  a  Miisalnian  and  Mai  Xnyak  asaninduoi"  ilio 
the  mmndari  (a^te.  But  a  Honihay  letter  dated  21st  X()vend)er,  Uu(\ 
gays — 'The  admiral  of  the  [Maratha]  Heet  is  one  Ventjree  Sarun^'ee  com. 
monly  called  Durrea  Sarungee.  Danlat  Kiian  was  an  otlicer  disiinrt  from 
the  Dariya  Saran<,'."  -J.  X.  Saikar,  Modern  R(>vie\v,  Dec.  1918,  p.  540. 

>2=     A  class  of  Madras  who  extracts  sjn'ritnons  li(|nors    from    the   cocoaniit 

tree. 

'■-"  %??fTfn«I  is  eitlier  {\)  Knlnntnr  a  Persian  word  nieaninfc  superior 
applied  to  tlie  president  of  an  Enj^'lish  factory  or    (2)    the    KikuU   dynasty   of 

Bednur.     (J.  X.  Sarkar.) 

1-7     The  tleet  was  probably  mannied  by  fishermen  of    the    coast    like   the 

Koll.  There  is  a  statue  of  Sivaji  at  Mala\ an  with  the  KolT  head  f?ear.   U  is  not 
improbable  tliat  it  formed  the  uniform  head  dress  of  his  sailors. 
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(this)  one  plan  [Oi)J  worked  out.  Only  llajpurl 
{fj\,  Janjiril)  remained  of  the  Nizamsahi  naval  domi- 
nions. On  this  account  the  name  of  the  Nizfimshah 
is  still  ])reserved. 

As    he    wanted    to  conquer  that  place  *   *   *  (the 
sentence  is    incomplete  here).     At  Ku(la!  in  Konkan, 
lived  a  rebel  (chief)  Lakham  Savant  Desai   by    name, 
with    (a    I'orce    of)    twelve    thousand  Itokoii.     Kudal 
was  under  (the  sway  o()  Adilsfihi. — He  sent  word    to 
I^ijapur    that    after    assembling    an    army    of  horse, 
foot,  and  militia,  he  was  i^oing  to  march    ai^ainst    the 
ilaje    to    recover    Konkan.     To   this    effect  he  sent  a 
(verbal)  message.     Thereupon,  from  Bijapur,  Khawils 
Khan,    commander-in-chief,     a    great  warrior,    came 
to    Ku(.lal    with    ten    thousand    horsemen.     Lakham 
Savant     united     with     him     with    twelve    thousand 
irregulars       {liasam)     (and)     went     on     reconquer- 
ing   Konkan.     In    the     meantime,     the     Eaje     got 
the     information,     and    selecting   (his    forces    from) 
the  armv  and    the   militia  marched  straight  on  them. 
Bfiji     Ghorpaile    was     coming    from     Bijapur     with 
lifteen     hundred   horsemen    to     help   Khawas  Khan 
(He)  descended  from  the  Ghats  and    halted.     There- 
u[)on  the  Rfije  sent  an  army   against  him    (and)    by 
a  surprise  attack   (utterly)  destroyed   Eaj!  Ghorpade 
with  all  his  relations  and  following.    Twelve  hundred 
horses  were  captured.     A   great    battle    \>as   fought. 
Then  he  was  to  fall  upon  K haw  as  Khan  at  Kuclal,  (and) 
to  destroy  him  also  like  this  (Baji),  (but)  by  this  time 
the  Khan  heard  this  news.     "Baji  Gh()ri)a()e  had  been 
destroyed  willi  tiftetMi  hundred  horses  "—learning  this 
news,  he  was  struck  with  terror  (and)    tied   over   the 
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Ghfits,  (and)  went  straight  to  nijapur.  Then  the  iiajc 
undertook  t ho  command  of  the  force  against  Lakham 
Savant.  (The  ilaje)  killed  many  of  liis  soldiers 
also.  Thereupon  Tiakham  Savant  left  the  province 
of  Kudal  and  tied  to  the  foreign  provinces  in  the 
Portuguese  dominions.  The  I'aje  contiuered  th(* 
province  of  Kutla).  The  Portuguese  dreaded  the 
Haje,  and  so  it  happened  that  they  would  not  harbour 
him  there.  A\'hen  he  had  nowhere  to  i;o  to,  (hej 
sent  a  fish-eating  Prahman.  Pitfimbar  Seuvl,'-^  bv 
name,  as  envoy  to  Kuilri]  for  opening  negotiations 
with  the  Ilaje.  [70]  A\'ith  a  safe  conduct  from  the 
ilaje  he  came  to  meet  him.  The  interview  took 
place.  "AVe  are  Savants — that  is — we  are  of  the 
same  family  as  the  Bhonsle.  It  is  meet  that  vou 
should  maintain  us."  On  (his)  speaking  at  some 
length  in  this  strain,  the  Uaje  granted  (the  Savant) 
the  .[r^mnklil  of  lvu(.la!,  (and  he  so  ordered)  tli;it  an 
assignment  of  six  thousand  [ILotts)  should  ])e  made 
to  him  as  (his)  salary,  (lit?)  ^^'is  not  to  ])uild  any 
bastioned  mansion.  (Fie)  should  liv^e  at  Kuclrd.  (Me) 
should    not    make    any  assembly  (of  force).     He  was 


'-'  "  Slieii\i!«,  :irc(>r<liMLr  lo  Sali\  iulii  KIimjkI.  ;irt>  s;ii(l  t(i  have  i-onic  nl 
Parashuraiirs  re«|ii('st  From  Triliotra  or  Tirliut  in  Nortliciii  liidiii.  This  Ic^'oiid 
is  probal)ly  I'oiilirnH'd  l»y  iIh-  faei  that  spocially  in  (ioa,  Shcnv  is,  like  B<-ngaUs, 
frt'cly  riil>  their  head  with  oil.  and  also  like  them  arc  fond  of  riee  gruel  y»t;/, 
and  lish.  The  honorilie  />a/'  ms  in  I'liiiihottam  />a/',  is  |t(ih;tiis  a  e()rrii]tlion 
v\'  Urib'i  in  Bengali.  Their  l>nxid  proniineiation  t)fv(n\el  scMinds  i.s  like  that 
of  the  Bengalis.  hough  they  Med  from  Ooa  to  eseaje  eonversion  by  the 
Tortuguese,  every  family  ha«  still  a  private  i<lol  there.  They  elaim  to  l»e 
Siirasvat  Brahmans  of  the  Paneli  (iaiul  orde-r.  "-  B<»ml»ay  Ga/etleei-,  Vol.  X, 
p.  ll«>.  Th(>  Bengalis  and  tlie  Saras\ntas  ore  \  cm  y  proltahly  tleseended  from 
eouimon  ancestors,  but  the  tradition  about  their  separation  in  Trihul  i.-  rather 
doubtful. 


t 


kept  in    this   condition.     Conferring    on    his  Sardars 
Ram    Dalvl    and    Tr\n     Savant,     llazUriship    of  the 
liasanus,  (the     Uaje)    station(Hl    and    appointed    other 
three  officers  of  liis  ow  n  at  three  places.     He  did  not 
let  anv  interview  l^etween  them  and    Lakham  Savant 
take    phice   again.     In    this    way   he  subjugated  the 
province    of     Kudal.     The    fort    of    Phontl    belonged 
to  the  Adilsahi.     The    princely    (?:T^f^^T)    Maliabat 
Khan,    a    mighty    general,  Avas  (commandant)  there. 
(The  Ilaje)  laid  sieuf^    to    that    place    and    by  laying: 
mine    by  means   of   tunncdling  (^ttt  «TTg^)  blew  up 
the  bastions.     Phoiul  was    captured.     :\lahabat  Khan 
was  uranted  a  safe    condnct    (  ^^  )  and    permission 
to    <'-o  to  Piianur.     On  that  occasion  an  officer  in  the 
llaje's    service,    Ibhram    (Ibrahim)    Khan,    a    great 
.Musalman  warrior,  (and)  a  Uazirri  of  the  forces,  was 
with  him.   He  toiled  (and)  laboured  very  hard.    After 
capturing     rhoiuj,    (aiuV)   taking  Carwar,     Sivesvar, 
:\liraj,  Ankola.  Kadre,  Su])e,  i:(lve,  all  these  forts  of 
Konkan  (he)  extended  the  frontier  as  far  as  Gokarna, 
:Mahriba]esvar  on   the  (Uiats.  (and)  Supe ;  and  intimi- 
datini;     tlu^     l^)rtuuuese    of  (Joa     took     Irom     them 
cannons,     (mojiey)  in    cash    and    jewels,  (and)   after 
winninu'    them     to    his     side    (  ?jm§%    ^^^)    eame 
after    u'iving    them    a    license    to    trade.     (He)  gave 
them  leave  to  export    and   import.      In    this    manner 
he  subdued  tin*  w  hoh^  of  Konkan. 

Then,    in    B(Hlnur  was  a  Lingayat  named  Sivappa 
Nalk.'-'     IHs  city  of  Rasnur  (Barcelore)  was  of  great 


'•-^  Sivaj»i)a  wns  :i  i)owerful  prinee  and  a  good  ruler.  He  had  considerably 
extended  In's  kingdom.  For  a  .•<hort  aeeount  of  Kiladi  Niiynks  nnd  Siva])pa 
.see  Bowring  '.    Hni<lar  Ali  and  Tipu  Sidtan,  pp.  35-37. 
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renown.     (Sivajl)   sont  spies  to  tlie  seacoast,  obtained 
informations  (throiii,Wi  them),  (and)  as  there    was    no 
path    for   goini,-  across   the  Ghat,  the  sea-goins^  ships 
were    brought    and    fitted,   and    the    Kaje    himself 
embarked   on  a  sliip,  and  one  day  suddenly  appeared 
before  Barcelore  for  raiding.     The  people  of  the  city 
were   off   their    guard.     (He)    landed   from  the  ship 
all  at  once  (and)  plundered  the    city.     For   one   day 
the   city   was  sacked  empty  {^Z^  m^\  %^).     As  he 
had   brought  goods  by  ])lund(n-ing  Surat,  so  [now]  he 
came  back   to   his    own    country    with    innumerable 
goods   and   property    (in)    gold,   gems,  clothes  (and) 
merchandise.  [71]  (It  was  found)  that  property  in  all 
to    the   value    of  2   krofs    of  TIo}is  had  been  brought 
Again  there  was  in  the  Mughal  dominions  the  big 
city   of    Karaiija.     Information  was  procured  thence, 
(and)  the  Raje  himself    proceeded    there    taking    the 
force  with  him.     On  his  way  he  plundered  the  petjf  ^'^ 
of   Auranoabad.     Making   a   rapid    march   of   seven 
ganrs   (he)    went    to    (and)    halted   at    Karanja    for 
three  davs,  took  possession  of  all  the  mansions  of  the 
city,  (and)  witli  shovels  dug  out    (buried)    treasures. 
After  taking  cash,  jewels,  gold,  silver  and  rich  clothes, 
he   rode    (back).     The    Mughal    SiMds   at    various 
pl^^^ces,— Dilel    Ishfin,    and    Bahadur     Khan,     Ikhlas 
Khan,  and  l^ahlolKhan  and  Indramani '''  (and)  Omraos 
like    these    (from)    different    places,    some    with  ten 
thousand,    some    with  twelve  thousand  (forces)  came 


""^  A  Peth  is  a  city  or  village,  often  unwalled,  under  the  shelter  of  a  fort 
ueiially  on  an  eminence  hanl  l)y. 

'» '  Indramani  or  IndrabJuln  was  a  brother  of  IMja  Sujan  Sing  Biindela  ; 
see  Ferishta'R  History  of  Dokkan  by  Jonathan  Scott.     (179-i),  Vol.  II,  p.  33. 
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on  (the  Raje)  from  (all  the)  four  directions.  He 
went  on,  fighting  with  them  (and)  offering  resistance. 
He  fought  many  great  battles,  killed  the  Mughals, 
levelled  them  to  the  dust,  (and)  captured  and  brought 
elephants,  horses,  camels  (and  other)  property.  And  all 
the  enemy's  icazirs  went  back  unsuccessful.  The  Raje 
reached  his  dominions  in  safety  with  his  forces. 
Dilel  Khan  Avith  twelve  thousand  horsemen  came  up 
and  pursued  him,  at  a  distance  of  ten  to  twelve  gUnos 
up  to  the  Ijanks  of  the  Bhima.  Then  the  Raje  went 
to  Rajgail.  The  spoils  when  valued  were  (found  to 
be)  worth  seven  krors. 

Then  Ravrigad'^"  that  belonged  to  the  AdilsTihi  was 
ca])tured.  The  Raje  himself  went  and  found  that 
the  fort  was  very  tine,  the  precipices  on  the  four 
sides  looked  as  if  scraped  perpendicular,  (and  were) 
[72]  one  and  a  half  (janvs  in  height.  During  the  rains 
irrass  did  not  grow  on  the  cUif  and    (it    looked    as    if 


I  :;  5    Tl 


The  following  account  of  Ruyri  by  an  P^nglish  traveller  in  worth  quoting 
in  this  connection— •'  The  Mar-rajah,  the  sovereign  of  these  people,  generally 
keeps  his  court,  or  more  ]»roperly  speaking,  considering  tlieir  purely  military 
conKtimtion,  his  heiiil  quarters,  at  the  fort  of  Raree.  in  the  mountains  of 
Dekkaii  ;  and  if  reports  do  not  l)ely  it,  this  must  be  the  most  completely 
impregnable  place  in  tlie  universe.  It  is  represented  as  a  fortified  mound  of 
rocks,  extremely  high,  and  so  steep,  as  by  no  one  narrow  path  way,  to  be 
accessible  to  human  footing  ;  with  this  advantage,  that  the  enclosure  of  it 
is  large  enough,  independent  of  the  stores  accumulated  there,  to  grow  grain 
snfhcicnt  for  the  maintenance  of  its  garrison,  which  were  it  but  a  handful 
of  men,  could  with  pleasure*  defend  it  against  the  greatest  armies  that  could 
bo  brought  to  take  it  :  not  to  mention  that  the  passes  and  defiles  leading  to 
it  among  the  mountains  are  so  rugged  and  narrow  tr.at  the  Morattoes  must 
be  all  asleep,  to  sulTer  any  armies  to  penetrate  to  tluit  frontage."— Grose, 
A  voyage  to  the  East  Trdios  (1772),  Vol.  I,  p.  88.  For  another  account,  see 
Fryer—A  new  account  of  East  India  and  Persia  in  Eight  letters,  p.  79  (original 
edition).  A  graphic  description  of  Rayri  and  a  sketch  map  will  be  found 
in  Bombay  Gazetteer  (Kolaba  Volume). 
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it  were)  one  ehiselled  slab  of  stone.  (So  tine  was  it.) 
It  is  true  thai  Daulatabrul  also  Avas  one  ol'  the  (inest 
forts  in  the  world,  ])u(  it  was  less  in  height.  This  fort 
was  ten  times  as  liii;!!  as  Daulatalnul.  The  Raje 
was  very  pleased  lo  lind  it  so.  and  (he)  said  that, 
this  fort  should  ))e  made  the  seat  of  his  throne. 
Resolvim,^  thus,  he  l)uilt  houses,  palaees,  state  rooms, 
huildinu's  and  a  se])arale  mansion  for  the  eio-hteen 
departments,  and  seraglio  for  the  ijueens,  similarly 
separate  ([uarters  ajid  hixznv  for  the  Sdrkarktnus, 
separate  c[uarters  for  I'tnicltltazaris,  <nid  dwelliiiii- 
houses  for  men  of  note.  (dilTercnt)  stahles  for 
elephants  and  horses  a\\(\  eamels,  and  ij;arai»'(vs  for 
palancpiins  and  ehariots,  and  eowsinMU,  in  that  fort 
with  chmunn  ))laster  and  hewn   stones. 

The  tirst  wife  of  the  Kaje,  the  mother  of  Sjnnhhajl 
Uaje,  died.  After  her,  the  Kaje  married  six 
other  wives.  Of  liiem  Sayera  Hni,  a  dauuhtcr  of 
the  :\tohite  '''  (family)  heeanu'  prei;*nant.  A  son 
was  horn  to  her.  llr  was  hoi-n  with  face  downwards. 
The  news  was  delivered  to  the  liaje.  The  l^aje 
remaiked.''* — '*  ( lie)  will  upseM  the  Kadshahi  of  Dcdhi." 
So  (he)  said.  Then  the  asl  i'oloi;'ei'  prophesied,  "'He 
will  be  a  ureat  kiiiii'.  (Ilisi  fame  will  Ix^  greater 
than  (^that  of)  Sivaji  Haje.'*  So  he  ])roi)hesied. 
Then  the  Kaje  named  him  Raja  Kam.''''  And  (he) 
said,  ''  Raja  Kam  will  make  his  subjects  hapi)y.     Jlis 


jss      Y\^.^.  f.,tliL'r  w.-is  a  Siikr  t  K.ijw nur  I. 

'•'*      Litoraliv      '  wcni    mi    rtMii:\rkinLi."    in    Hciigilt     ii    will     \>o    ^f^T  ^f^^ 
snfJT^ST  I 

^'*   Riljaram  was  named  alter  thu  hero  ol'  the  Kamayann,    beeuusc    he  was* 
born  on  the  Ramnavanii  day.     Sivadig-vijax  a,  p.  2'lo. 
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power  will  be  greater  than  mine.  The  fame  of  his 
name  will  he  i-reat.  If  my  name  is  preserved,  it  will 
be    by    him."     So    (he)    said,    and    performed    many 

d(*eds  of  charity. 

Then  Moro  Pant  Pi'sini  took  many  new  forts 
from  Trimbak-ad  to  the  fort  of  Sfdheri  (and)  built 
nianv  new  ones.  He  captured  forty  such  forts  new 
ami  old.  He  subdued  Kola  wan.  (He)  nnn(^ml  the 
kin-doms  of  Ranuia-ar  and  Jawahir.  In  those 
provinces  also  he  built  forts.  In  this  manner  did 
(he)  distinguish  (himself). 

[73]   The  Badshah  at  Delhi  learnt  all  tliese    news, 
,.-.^    l]^.it-''  Surat    has    been    plundered,     Harcelore 
plui'idered,  Burhaupur,  (and)  Auran-ahad  have  been 
])luudered.      Srdheri  and    all    other    forts    have    been 
taken.     (Sivaji)  is  establishing  (his  authority)  in    the 
provinces  of  Khandesh,  Bn-lan.  (iujrat,  (and)  Berar.*' 
—Hearing   this,  he  felt  much    distressed,    (and)  said, 
—'MVhat"  remedy  should  he  adopted?     Commanders 
of    h'khs    of    horse     I     scMit.     but      (he)     overthrew 
them.      They    came    back    with    failure.      AVhom   to 
send    now?'  If    I  send    a    Sbfdizada    then   (he)    will 
join  in  a  revolt  thither,  and  take  Delhi  itself.    There- 
fore none   appears  lit  to  be  sent,   (or)  shcmld  I  myself 
givd  my  waist  and  marcli  against  Sivaji?     I  hen  what 
should  I  do  if  something  lik(^    Saista    Khan's    (attair) 
happens  (to  me)  ?     Therefore  I  shall  not  leave   Delhi 
so    Ion-  as    Sivaji  is  alive."     So  he  decided  and  sum- 
moning Ikblas  Khan,  a  perfect    warrior,    and    Bahlol 
Khan,  sent    (them)    with    twelve  thousand  horsemen 
to    Salheri.     (Their   instruction  was)    to    take    (and; 
utterly   destroy    Snlheri.     Similarly   Dilel  Khan  was 
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dospatchetl  ag-ainst  Ahivant  with  ton  thousand  horse- 
men. Dilel  Khan  came  and  ))eseized  Rjivta  Jilvta. 
The  i^^arrison  defended  (it)  well.  Great  fii>'htin2^  took 
place.  The  fort  did  not  fall  into  liis  hands.  Moro 
Pant  Peswa  sent  twehe  thousand  Mawjes  to  succour 
(the  G^arrisonj.  Tliey  went  (and)  made  a  sudden 
attack.  Tn  this  way  (they)  frip^htened  (the  enemy), 
liamajl  Pangera,  a  Il'ozari  of  the  militia,  with  one 
thousand  men,  encountered  Dilel  Klian  ])elow  Kanera- 
gad.  Deeming  a  thousand  men  (a)  small  (force), 
Dilel  Khan  came  upon  them  with  his  army.  Eamajl 
i  angera  made  a  selection  from  among  his  men;  and 
as  he  selected — l)idding  those  (alone)  to  remain  who 
Mould  he  his  companions  in  a  desperate  struggle — 
seven  hundred  men  stood  (there  with  him).  Thev 
oll'ered  a  despcu'ate  battle.  The  forces  of  Uilel  Khan 
dismounted  (and)  came  on  (them).  (They)  surrounded 
the  Alawjes  on  four  sides  For  a  [trahar,  as  sticks 
])eat  (on  drums)  quick  and  noisily  on  the  Simga  day, 
the  Mawjes  fought.  Twcdve  hundred  of  Dilel  Khan's 
Pathans  were  laid  low.  Then  the  seven  hun- 
dred nuMi  and  Pamaj!  Pangera,  throwing  off  their 
turbans  and  upper  garments  (^ST^^T^^^t),  and  each 
(oF  them)  getting  twenty  to  thirty  wounds  from 
arro\\s  or  spears,  [71]  died.  A  great  battle  was 
fought.  Then  Dilel  Khan  wondered  for  one  (jhaikZt 
with  his  linger  in  mouth. 

After  that,  Nawal)  Tkhlas  Klian  came  and  laid 
siege  to  Sfilheri,  and  dismounted  bcdow  the  fort.  As 
the  Jlaj(^  learnt  tliis  lunvs,  lie  sent  lett(M-s  and  Jmnd8 
to  Pratap  Uav  Saniobut,  whom  he  had  sent  into  the 
Mughal  dominions  with  an  army,  [with  the  message] 


^T 


"Go  quickly  with  your   army  l)y  (the)  Warghat  road 
to  Salheri  make   a    sudden    attack    on  Bahlol  Khrm, 
and   drive    Bahlol    Khan    away.     And    Moro     Pant 
PeswU  has  been  sent  for  from  Konkau  with  the  militia 
(hasams).     He    will    come  from  this  side  and  you  are 
to    come    over    the   Ghats    (by    the    Warghat    road) 
Thus  coming  from  two  sides,  attack    the   enemy   and 
(utterly)    rout    (them)."      To  this  effect  were  letters 
written.      Thereupon     Pratap    Rav     came   with    his 
army     by     the    AVarghat    road.     Moro    Pant    Pesmt 
came  from  Konkau.     Both  of    them    reached  Salher. 
From    one    side    the  cavalry  charged  on  their  horses, 
from  another  side  the  jMawles   rushed  in.     And    they 
fought.     A  great  battle  took  place.    For  [owv  pra ha rs 
of    the    day  the  lighting  lasted.     :\rughals,  Pathans, 
Rajputs     and      Rohilas      fought      with      artillery- 
swivels  carried  on    elephant   and    camel."'      As   the 
fio-htin«-  be2:an,  such  a  (cloud  of)  dust  aros(^    that    for 
a    space   of    three    ro.ssr^s  square,  friend  and  foe  could 
not  be   distinguished.     Elephants    were   kilbnl.     Ten 
thousand' men  on  the  two  sides  became  corpses.     The 
horses,  camels,  elephants  (killed)  were  lieyond  count- 
in«-.     A  flood   of   blood  streamed  (in  the    l)attlBtleld). 
The   blood   fcuMued  a    muddy   pool  and  in  it  (])eople) 
began   to   sink,    so    (deep)    was   the    mud.     As    the 
slaughter  was  carried  on,  not  a  living  horse  remained. 
The   horses    that    w^ere  captured  alive,  numl)ered  six 
thousand  (when  delivered)  to  the  Raje.  One  hundred 
and  twenty-five  elephants  were  taken.     Six  thousand 


»3«  For  a  learned  account  of  the  Mnjiflial  artillery  see  Irvine.  The  Army  of 
the  Indian  Mughals,  pp.  121-122,  and  for  a  discussion  about  the  moaninGr  of 
the  word  Arahah,  see  ihid,  pp.  141-142. 
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camels  \ver(^  captured.  (Joods,  treasures,  p!:ol(l  and 
jewels,  clothes  and  carpets  (f^^T^rf  anythini;' 
spread  For  sittini!,"  on)  to  sit  on,  l)eyon(l  calculation 
came  into  (his)  hands. 

'I'wenty-two  waztr.^  of  note  were  taken  prisoner. 
Ikhlas  Khan  and  Hahlol  Khan  themselves  were  cap- 
tured.    In  this  manner  was  th<'  whole  sNh/iff  destrov- 

ft 

cd.  One  or  two  thousand  (soldiers)  escaped,  each 
man  alone.  Such  was  the  hatth^  (that  took  place). 
In  that  hattle  Pratap  llav  S(f/'Hoh/(/,  and  Ananda 
llav,  and  Vyankojl  Datto,  and  liupajf  Bhonsle,  and 
Surya  llav  Kankcle,  Sidojl  [75]  Nimbajkar  and 
KhandoJT  Jaiitnp,  and  (iondjl  Ja2;ta[),  and  SantaJT 
Jag'tap,  and  ManaJT  More,  and  Visajl  l^allal,  Aloro 
Nili^nath,  and  Mukunda  i>allri],  oth(M'  wazirs  and 
omraos  of  less  note,  exerted  themselves  hard.  Simi- 
larly did  the  Maw|e  soldiers  and  Sanlars  toil  hard. 
The  commanders  Aloro  Pant  Pestca  and  i'ratap  llav 
Sartiohdt^  both  (distin^niished  themselves)  by  personal 
valour.  And  durinu-  the  l)attl(%  Surya  lifiv  Kank(}e, 
a  P(tnrhhri:(lr}  of  the  ar})iy,  a  <^n*eat  warrior,  fouii^ht 
Avith  s^reat  valour.  At  that  time,  he  fell  struck  by 
a  cannon  ball.  Surva  llav  was  not  an  ordinarv 
soldier.  As  Karna  was  a  (g'reat)  warrior  in  the 
Bhayal  (so)  was  he  his  (veritable)  image  ;  such  a 
hero'^'  I'ell.  Oilier  hei'oes  of  note  also  tell,  victorv 
was  won  after  such  lii»'htin<i:. 

Pratap  llav  and  ^loi'o  Pant  Pesim  wrote  letteis 
and  sent  Jdsffds  (aiid)  this  news  (was  transmitted) 
to  the  Jlaje.     The  llaje  was  very  pleased  to  hear   the 
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news.  Cannon  boomed  (and)  sugar  was  distributed. 
(toUI  wristlets  were  put  on  the  arms  of  the  mes- 
senger, who  had  brought  the  news ;  and  immense 
wealth  was  given  to  L^irtap  Rav  Sartiobat,  and  Moro 
Pant  Peswa,  Anand  ilav,  (and)  Vyankojl  Pant,  in 
reward.  Rewards  were  also  given  to  the  Ildzarl 
and  the  Panchhr'zOrf  otHcers  of  the  army,  (and)  the 
:Mawles.  (Jrders  were  sent,  that  icazirs  of  renown, 
who  had  been  captured  should  be  dismissed  with 
clothes  and  horses.  Thereupon  the  Peswa  and  the 
Sarnohat  and  Surdrirs  were  pleased.  Bahlol  Khan 
and  the  Nawab  and  wazirs  who  had  been  taken 
prisoners  were  dismissed  with  horses  and  robes. 
Dilel  Khan  was  (at  a  distance  of)  four  marches  from 
Salheri.     On  In^aring  this  news,  he  tied  back. 

The  Eadshah  at  Delhi  felt  much  distressed  on 
learnini*'  this  news.  For  three  days  he  did  not  come 
out.  Tor  three  days  he  did  not  come  to  the  Hall  of 
Public  Audience  [76].  So  sad  was  he.  *'  It  seems  God 
has  tak»3n  away  tiie  Bfulshahi  from  the  Musalmans 
(and)  conferred  it  on  Sivajl.  It  will  be  well  now  if 
my  death  will  occur  before  (that  of)  SivaJT.  Now 
the  thouudit  of  SivaJT  does  not  agree  with  my  life." 
So  he  sfiid.  Then  Bahadur  Koka,  the  Emperor's 
foster  brother  "'  came  (^and)  consoled  him  (in  the 
following  manner)  ''  Reign  at  Delhi  at  ecisc.  I  shall 
march  against  t^ivaji.  I  will  reduce  him  to  the  state 
that  he  ouuiit  to  be  in.  I  shall  su  arrange  that  his 
forces  mav  not  come  to  the  Badshahi  dominions.  I 
shall  reduce  him  bv  various   artifices.     The    Badshah 


«a-  Klniihhi  Bha"  it  a  mir^prini  fur  Dad   Bhiv    wliicli  ineaufe  fo&tcr  brother. 
I'rul.  Saikfii  tflls  me  tliat  K'.'/vd  iiieaiib  tlib  Bame  tiling  in  Turkibh. 
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should  not  be  anxinns."  Alter  coiisoliim*  in  this 
manner  (he)  ])roLii;lit  the  Badshfih  ((JUt)  (and)  seated 
him  on  the  throne. 

(The  Emperor)  exalted  J^ahadur  Khan,  uave  (him) 
clothes  and  ornaments,  a  ioek<'t  from  his  own  neck, 
a  jewelled  crest  (kalg'I)  for  (the  iiir])an  ot'j  his  head, 
two  ek^phants  and  horses,  /I'^gif  and  promotion  of 
rank,  and  sent  with  him  >eventv  thousand  horsemen. 
Dilel  Khan  was  ordered  to  act  as  tlie  le;»der  of  his 
van.  Such  a  (mii>'hty)  foi'ci?  was  (h'spaiched  to  the 
south  au^ainst  the  llajc.  '^^"^^y  proceeded  sta^'e 
bv  stai»'e  from  Delhi.  This  news  cann:  lo  th<'  Raie 
from  U(dhi.  The  Raji^  observed,  '  Bahadur  Khan  is 
a  bril)e-taker  (Q^t^^'^'-  a  calf  led  on  and  lallened 
by  oilcakes;.  What  (do  J)  can^  ai)ont  liim  r  He 
will  take  two  vears  to  come  to  mv  dominions/'  vSo 
(he)  remarked. 

Then  Annaji  Datto  Snr,)hs  bv  biddins:  AJalsavant, 
a  Hazdri  of  the  AFawles  (to  his  assistance),  ca])tured 
by  assault  the  fort  of  Fanha'a,  that  ])e]onired  to 
the  Adilsahi  and  took  Mudi  forts  as  Salara,  Thandan, 
Vandan,  Xandgiri  (and)  Farii  [77  |.  The  Raj e  set 
out  in  person  from  Rayrl,  lo  ins])ect  the  forts  and 
the  ])rovinces.  No  soom^r  did  he  come  tiian  tlie 
fort  of  Wal  was  laken.  Similarlv  the  fort  of 
Karhad  was  captiu'ed.  'I'Jie  forts  of  Sir\va]  (and) 
Kolhapur  were  taken.  'l'erritoi'ie>  were  annexed 
as  far  as  llukerT  and  Raylmu'.  The  kinu(k)m  was 
extended  on  four  sides.  How  to  carry  on  the 
governance  of  the  kin^j^dom  r  Tht^i  in  Aloro  Pant 
Vesicas  chari^e  were  ])laced  the  country  from  Kalyan 
and  Bhi\an(.i:    inchiding    Kola  wan   up  to  Salheri,  the 


#•* 


countrv     above     the    (Jliats    and     Konkan,     LoliG^ad 
and  Junnar  with  th(»  twelvf^   Mawals  from  tlie  pass  of 
Harajya  (were  placed  )  under  tJH*  /V,v//v7.    Konkan  from 
Chaul   to    Kopal    (ineludinii)  Dabliol,  iiajapur  Kuda], 
Bande  and    Plu)n(l,  was  placed    under  Annaji    Datto. 
The  WarLi'hai  (countrv  above  (he  (Ihats)  from  Wai  to 
Kopal  on  the  1'uni;'abh?Hha  (was)  the  province  placed 
undiM*     Dattaji      Pant      IV>A'//Z.v,       DattaJT     Pant     was 
stationed  at   Paidia'a.     \\\  this   manner  was  the  kim?- 
dom    placed    under   three  Sitrkftrkints.     Besides  these 
a    few     (live     to    seven)     Brahman    Subhedars    were 
stationed     in     th(*     ^^ul;'hal    provinces.     They    were 
(kept)    under  the  (Orders  of    the  Fesica.     The  Sarkar- 
/v/^^v  were  to  eiujuire  into  the    needs    and    welfare    of 
the   forts    and  stroni>'holds.      But  what     Killedar  and 
Kih'h'nitH    were    to  be    appointed,    the    Raje   himself 
should  api)oint  after  personal   scrutiny.    |  78]    If  the 
S((rJx(irkniis  found  anv  serviceable  soldier  thev  should 
enlist    him    in    excess    of    the    fixed    number   of    the 
quota    [f-i'ni<ft).     Arranuenunu    of     this     nature    was 
made.      The  nu'ents    of  the  Stfrkdrlnnis  should  remain 
with   the  Raje.    The  S(nk'((i'h'tni.s    siiould  come  to    see 
tin'    Ivaj''    (once?)     (n-ery     year    with     the     accounts 
and  the  revenue  of    tlieir    provinces.      \  He)    went    on 
carrying-  the  administration  accordinu' to  these  reuaila- 
tions. 

Then  Abdul  Karim  l^alihd  Khan  came  that  way, 
with  twelve  thousand  horsemen  from  Bijapur. 
Learninn"  the  news,  that  he  was  movinii;  in  that 
dirti/.^tion,  the  iiaje  sunnnoned  Pratap  Rilv  with  the 
whole*  army  and  ordered  him — (as  follows)  ''  Bahlol 
Khan  of  Bijapur  has  been  stirring*  too  much.    Attack 
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him  and  win  victory.''  Exhortinsf  (them)  to  this 
effect,  (he)  sent  the  army  against  the  Xawab. 
They  went  (and)  encountered  the  Xawah  at 
Umbrani.  The  ilaje's  forces  Mirromuh'd  him  on 
four  sides  (and)  made  him  halt,  lie  had  no  access 
to  water,  so  hemmed  round  was  he.  Great  fi^htini:: 
also  took  place.  In  the  meautimc  the  sun  set.  Then 
the  Nawal)  made  a  desperate  ett'ort,  made  his  way  to 
the  water  (and)  drank  it.  Alter  that  he  secretly 
informed  Pratap  tllv —  •'  I  do  not  come*  against  you 
(of  my  own  initiative),  I  came  at  the  orders  of  the 
Badshah.      Henceforth  i   am  vours.     I  sliall  not  ever 

Ik 

commit  hostility  against  the  Raje." — He  sent  some 
friendly  message  like  this,  and  made  peace.  Then 
the  Raie's  forces  went  awav.  On  learnini^  this  news 
the  Raje  urged  the  forces  and  disgraced  (Pratfip 
Rav)  asking  "Why  peace  has  been  concluded  ?"  So 
angry  had  he  becom(\  Then  Pratap  Rav  came  hack 
with  the  army  after  plundering  in  the  Mughal 
dominions,''^^  the  province  of  Bhaganagar,  Devgac}, 
Rimgiri  and)  other  plac(\s.  Then  Xi!o  Sondev 
Mq/nnidar,  who  was  in  the  service  of  the  Raje, 
suddenly  died,  it  was  decided  that  his  otiice  of 
JIaJftmddrs/ilp  sliould  he  confernHl  on  his  son.  But 
the  eldest  son  Naro  Pant  was  not  at  all  intelliu'ent. 
Ramchandra  Pant,  the  younger  son,  was  intelligent. 
The  Raje  had  great  atVection  (for  him)  and  hoped 
(that,  as)  he  was  very  intelligent,  fortunate  (and) 
lucky,  he  would  1)e  (a)  hu]\dreds  of  thousand  times 
greater    (man)    than   his    father.     On  these  grounds. 


H 
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^^^     The    word   Muglial     liore     is    nsed     in     n    ooniprehenBivo    sense    for 
Mahomodans,  for  Rlulganagar  or  Golconda  was  still  nn  independent  state. 
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the  Jlajirmddrshijj  was  only  (nominally)  conferred 
on  Naro  Pant  (and)  the  oiUce  was  continued  (in  the 
family). 

'J'hin'eafter  th(^  Badshah  again  sent  Bahlol  Khan 
from  Bijapur  against  the  province  of  Panhaja.  [79] 
He  came  to  the  above  province.  Thereupon  the 
Raje  learnt  that  Bahlol  Khan  had  au:ain  come.  Then 
the  Raje  commented — ''  He  conK^s  again  and  again." 
Thej*ef(n'e  he  again  synt  (a  message)  to  Pratap  Rav — 
''Bahlol  Khan  is  coiniiiLi'.  you  are  to  go  with  the 
army,  encounter  (and)  rout  him,  (and)  win  victory. 
Oth(»rwis('  do  not  show  your  face  (to  me  again)."  Such 
was  tlie  peremptory  verbal  message  that  (he)  sent  to 
Pratap  Rav.  Thereupon  Pratap  Rav  went  and 
encountered  Bahlol  Khan.  The  Nawab  had  come  to 
Jesrl.  (Pratap  Rav)  encountered  him.  A  great 
Ijattle  was  fought.  The  fates  being  contrary,  Pratap 
Rav  Soriiohfii  was  killed  bv  a  sword-cut.  Manv  fell 
in  the  battle.  A  river  of  blood  flowed.  Thereafter 
Bahlol  Khan  went  to  Bijapur.  And  the  Raje's  forces 
came  back  to  Panhaja. 

The  Rilje  was  greatly  disti'essed  on  hearing  the 
news  that  Pratap  Rav  had  fallen,  and  said, — "  To-day 
I  have  lost  a  limb.  I  had  written  to  Pratap  Rav 
not  to  show  his  face  without  winninu^  victorv.  He 
has  extorted  applause  bv  acting  accordimrlv.  How 
should  the  army  be  regulated  now  ?  AVhom  to 
appoint  Savijohut  ?  After  making  such  enquiries,  he 
came  in  person  to  the  army,  went  with  the  forces  to 
Chiplun,  in  Konkan,  a  place  sacred  to  the  god 
Paras'uram,  (and)  remained  there.  'Flien  after 
reviewing   the    army,    (he)    opened  the  treasury  and 
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tlistributcMl  the  money  among-  th(^  horsemen,""  great 
ancUmall  and  men  of  ihe  infantry.  Ami  looking  for  a 
man  for  SarHo/ja/sl/i/j.  (he)  fli-'hted  on  i  one  llasaJT 
Mohite,  who  WHS  a  .1  imih^if^w  of  the  eavah'\  (  qim). 
Findimi:  him  (to  he)  a  very  intelliu'ent,  hrave,  ]>atient, 
ami  cautious  soldier,  land)  a  urnat  swordsman, 
(the  Rfije)  conferred  on  hin^  the  tith*  of  llamblr  Kav 
(and)  appointed  him  San/ulnfl.  The  whole  of  the 
armv  was  then  asseml)led  and  |)laeed  under  llamhii' 
Rav.      And     he     was    despatelied    with    the    army   to 

Warghat. 

(80)  Then,  Sahaji  Uaje  died.    His  youngest   son  was 

Vyankajl  Llaje.  On  him  did  the  Badshfih  of  Bijapur 
confer  his  JOffir.  Xaro  Dikshit,  who  was  the  sole 
Karhharl  of  the  :\Liharrija  (SahaJT)  died.  Of  him  (were 
horn)  Kaghunath  Xarayan  and  Janardan  Narayan ; 
these  two  brothers  were  skilled  in  all  (])ranches  of) 
learninii:,  u.ood  diplomatists,  sagacious,  shrewd  and 
intelligent.  They  and  Vyankajl  Raje  did  not  agree 
well.  Then  the  two  brothers,  [leavinu^  him]  came  to 
the  Raje.  Raghunath  Pant  and  Janardan  Pant  and 
Efilkrshna  their  cousin,  and  Halkrshna  Pant's  son 
KamlaJT  Pant,  (ianu^adiiar  Pant  a  scMisibh^  fellow 
born  of  Janardan  Pant,  these  five,  witli  tlieir  house- 
hold, horses  aiid  elephants,  Oind)  similar  belongings, 
and  women,  cann*  to  the  Raje.  As  soon  as  (he)  learnt 
this  news,  the  Haje  went  forward  and  received  them. 
The  Sarkarh'fiHS  also  went  to  receive  them  (and") 
brou^'-ht    them    with  honour.     An  alloAvance  of  forty 


i*^>  Th(^  word  fi^T55(fT  hen',  I  tliiiik  iii.'\nijs  cavalrx  and  has  unl  hcon  used 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  an  armv.  as  ir  has  been  used  in  contradistinction  to 
^^^^    infantry. 
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thousand  lions  per  year,    was    granted    to    them    all, 
horM»s    included,    an     assignment      on     the     revenue 
wcis    mad(^    for    their    pay.    a   chief  place    of  lionour 
amojiu'     the     Sffr/idr/.'/fHs     was    accorded      to     tliem 
(and     they    wei'e    thus)    eiuertained  and  maintained. 
Hambii*  Pav  went  to  Sampoanv    with    the    armv. 
(After  a  short  time,    a  Bija])ur  -eneral  Plusain  Khan 
Aliana,  a  Pathan  of    m*eat   eminence,    (wlio    was    the 
Commandei  of)  five  thousand  Prithan  arcliers, lancers, 
light  armed  www.  -  -  '^  -  similarly  7j\nhs,  nuisketeers 
and  artillery  — I (usain  Khfin  (who)  was  a    Sardar   of 
tlie  same  rank  as  Xawab  Balilol  Khan,   came    against 
Ham])Tr  tulv.  Tln^  ^Llrathas  W(M'e  very  l)old,  they  gave 
battle  with  the  utmost  valour.     They  *  *    (  ir^^^  ?) 
cljarged    straiuhl     with     theii-     horses     and     fought. 
vThey)    kilhMl    niany   of    Huviin     Khan's    men     and 
slew  horses,  and  brou2^ht  down  elephants  (in    battle). 
A    ureat    and     veln-ment     ])attle     raged     from     two 
prahrn-s    of    day    to    Pour    nrahar.s    of  niijht.      In  six 
prahars    the  whole  army  was  routed.       H usain  Khan 
himself  was  tak^n  prisoner.     Four  thousand  to  forty- 
iive  hundred  horses  Aver(»   captured.     Twelve    camels 
were    taken.      Similarly    (they)    seized     camels     and 
other  goods,  sheets  to  sit  on    (  T^m^^  \  treasure  and 
clothes  inniimeral)h\      A'ictory  was    won    after    oreat 
fighting.     Countless    men    fell    on    both    sides  in  the 
battle 

[81 J  11ien  (they)  wrote  the  news    of    the    victory 
(and)  sent  letters  to  the   Raje    throuirli    the    Josuds. 
They  wtvnt  (and)  (hdivered   the    informaiion.     There- 
upon the  llaje  got  m-.ich  pleasure  (and )  felt  delii^hted. 
Ilusain  Khan's  brother    was    at    the    fort    of    Kopal, 
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More  Pant  led  an  expedition  against  him  and  cap 
tured  Kopal.  Kopal  was  tlio  u^ate  ot*  the  South,  a 
place  (tit)  to  l)e  a  seat  ol*  royalty.  8iieh  a  fort  was 
captured.  A  ])lace  of  great  importance  was  acquired. 
Kopal  is  on  (he  hanks  of  the  Tuns;*al)hadra.  (There- 
fore) territories  extendini:;'  to  the  hanks  of  the 
Tungahhadra  came  into  (the  Raje's)  possession.  Owini:^ 
to  (the  situation  of)  Kopal,  (the  Pajegars  of)  Knnak- 
i^iri,  Harpanhalll.  Haydnri^a,  and  ChitradurL»'e,  and 
A^idyfinagar,  Bundl  Kot  (and)  other  Pa]eu'ars  sub- 
mitted. Such  (an  im})ortant)  work  was  accom- 
plished. 

Bahadur  Khan  with  Dilel  Khan,  as  the  com 
mander  of  his  van  had  previously  come  from  Delhi 
with  (an)  army  and  stopped  at  Ahmadnau'ar.  When 
he  learnt  this  news,  the  Rrije  enquired  about  the 
(condition  of  the)  forts  and  stroni:^holds,  and  strenu'th- 
encd  (them).  Theii  (he)  seci'ctly  sent  a  spy  (^T^^) 
with  letters  to  Nawab  Bahadur  Khan,  (with  the 
folloxnnic  instructions  — "  Kncpiire  nbout  his  motives, 
then  do  whatever  will  humour  him"'" — he  did  so. 
And  the  ilaje  issmnl  orders  to  his  army,  (and) 
Hambir  Rav  S(irtjoJ)nf  entered  the  Alui^hal  domi- 
nions witli  the  forces.  Khandesh.  Baulan,  (Jujrat, 
Ahmadabad,  Burhan[)ur.  Uerar,  Mahur  and  other 
provmces,  up  to  the  banks  of  the  Xarmada,  includ- 
ini;*  Jalnapur,  were  invaded  and  plundered  ;  contri- 
bution was  levied  (on  the  people),  (and  their)  property 
was  seized.  (They)  proceeded  after  coUectini^"  an 
immense  boot  v.     Then  IJahadur    Khfin,    with  all   his 
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forces,  marched  after  Haml)Ir  TMv.  The  Baje's 
army  (when  (mconntered),  proved  to  be  too  powerful. 
The  Arus;hals  overcome  by  too  niuch  dread,  marched 
at  a  distance  of  seven  to  eii;'ht  (fanes.  Dilel  Khan 
impetuously  came  up  with  the  army.  (But)  llamhir 
ilav  took  no  notice  of  Dihd  Khan  and  returned 
(safely)  to  the  home  provinces  with  (the  plundered) 
iroods.     The  bootv  was  delivered  to  the  Raje. 

Tlien  one  Vedmurti'^'-  Rajsrl  ( Ja-a  l^hat,  drawn  by 
the  Raje's  fame  came  to  see  him.     The   Bhat    Gosavi 
was   a   great   scholar    [82],    well   versed    in  the  four 
Vcdas  and  six  Sds/ras  and  Avell  practised  in  the  Yo(/(', 
skilled  in  astrology,  moiflras.    and    all    (branches    of) 
learnin"-;  he  was  the    l^rahma  Dev  of  the  Kali  Age  ; 
—such  a  learned  man    was   he  ;  -the    Raje    and    the 
Sarkarkuus  went  forward  to  receive  him,  and  bi-ought 
him    with    (all)    honours.     He    was  worshipped  with 
the  otbn'ings  of  jewelled  ornanu  nts  of  many  varieties, 
palanquins,    ehq)hants,    horses,     and    immense    pro- 
perty.    Gaga  Bhat"^^  was  very  much  pleased.     In  the 


'  '  '      It     means    LliuL  Brihiiilur    Kluui  Avai>    bribcil  Lu   connive    at    the  raid. 
— i'lui.  J.  N.  Saikai, 


»♦=  Goncrall}'  hscmI  before  the  names  of  learned  Brahmans. 

'♦■^   ViAvcKvar  alias  Garra    came  of  a    learned    family    His    father  Dinkar, 
had  written  no    le^^s    than    twelve    works,    and    his    uncle    Kamlakar  was  the 
another    of    .'.    sciies    of    another    twelve,    the    mo.-t    well  known  of  whirl,     is 
Nirnayasindhu.     The  followin-  trenoolo-ical  t;.l.le  ha.s  been  -iven  by   Mr.  i\.  S. 
Siudesai  in  Marat  hi  Hiyasat,  Vol.  1,  p.  30."') 
Govinda  lihatta. 

Rfunesvar. 

Narayaii  (author  of  Prayogaratim). 

I 
Ra  m  k  rsh  na^ 

1        i         "I 

ninknr  Kanuildakar  Laks.hniai;, 

I 
Yiiivcrivar  alias  Gag''. 
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opi.uon  of  tl.o  JJhat  Cosavi,  (as)  the   Mu..u]„,an  Ead- 
shali  ivioiK.,1    (seated)  on  a  throne  witli  an    iinihrclla 
(over  his  head),  and  SivaJF    th.muh    he    liad    subdued 
loiu-    Eadsliahis,  and  possessed  seventv-five  tliousand 
cavah^y,  nifantn  ,  forts  and  strongholds,  had  no  throne 
the    Maratl.t     llaja    shonld    (also)  he  the  Lord  of  the 
Lmhrella    iCU.,ln,pa,i) ,  ,o   he  reasoned.     And    the 
IJaje  also  approved- (of  it;.     All  the  principal    men 
Mere  snn.n.one.l    and    Mh(>n    consulted     <,we    their 
approval.  Then  the  Ehat  Gosavi  said,  (that  the  Raje) 
should  be    installed    on    a   throne.     Then  an  enquiry 
•e.nji-  held  about  the  lia.ja's  fannly,  it  uas  found  tha't 
I.H  Hie    uas   a    Suddhakshatriya  ;  a  Sisodia  family 
had  come  fron,  the  norlh  to  the  Deccan,  that  was  the 
Hja  s  ancestral  fannly.     iraving.  previouslv   decided 
that  the  sacred  thread   ceremony  should  be  performed 
as  the  Xshatriyas  of   the  north  assumed   the  sacred 
thread,  the    15ha(   Cosavi  conferred  the  sacred  thread 
on  the    {a,,e  a.  a  holy  place."".     (The  llaja)  was  made 
a    Suddhakshatriya    befor..    ((he  coronation)      Much 
wealth  was  distributed    in    charity.      Fiffv    thousand 
1  rahmans  learned  in  the  Vedas,  were  assembled  from 
tl>e  horn,-  provinces,  as  well  as  from  foreign  territories 
and  holy  places  of  great  sanctity.  Thev  were  all  made 
to  stay.    Every  day  (hey  were  fed  with  sueeis      Then 
for  tin-  ccu-on|dio,,    a    (hrone  was   n.ade  of  (hirty-two 

the  piuposal  ot  coronat iot,.  ""  •  ^^'^" 

'  '  '     h   .^liniiid  he  iiiifrd   i  Inf   i  I...   l>  ,• 

H™-...-.,,,.      ,,.,,:,','■  ""^   '"'"'■'■    '■'"■'-^-    "•'-'    I-    --.n.e.. 

'>",    I     II. Ml    for    SO||ir>tMlW<       <if«..i.    41  •  o       . 

"in  iiiiit     <liit'r  flic   riv/>  /,f  Hii-,    l»     ' 
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mauncls  of  gold.  Jewels  of  great  value  were  sought 
from  among  the  nine  varieties  of  priceless  jewels  that 
Avere  in  the  treasury,  and  set  in  the  throne.  A  throne 
inlaid  (with  jewels)  was  prepared,  llayri  w  as  renamed 
llaygad  (and)  that  fort  was  selected  as  the  seat  of  tlie 
throne.  It  Avas  decided  (that  the  llaja)  sliould  ascend 
the  throne  in  the  fort.  Water  from  the  seven  holy 
rivers,  as  well  as  from  other  big  rivers,  and  sea  water 
and  holy  water  from  famous  jjlaces  of  pilgrimage 
Avere  broui^ht.  Gold  jars  and  gold  l)asins  were 
made.  Having  so  decided  that  the  eight  uiinisters 
(Pradhans)  should  pour  water  over  the  llaja  from 
the  eight  jars  and  the  eight  basins,  an  auspicious 
day  was  selected  (and)  an  auspicious  time  ascertained. 
A  lucky  moment  was  found  on  the  Siiddho 
TmifoditHl  day,  in  the  month  of  Jyaistha  in  the 
year  159(;  of  (he  gnlivahan  era.  [83]  On  that  day, 
after  performing  tho  auspicious  al)lution  (maugal- 
snan),  the  llaje  worshi])ped,  Sri  Mahadev  and  Sri 
Bhavanl  his  family  gods,  Balam  Bhal  lb.;  son  of  the 
priest  Pral)hakar  Bliat  the  family  preceptor,  Ibe  Hhat 
Gosavi  and  other  great  Bhals  and  good  ritualists 
according  to  the  prescribed  forms,  with  ornaments 
and  clothes.  After  saluting  (then))  he  sat^on 
a  gold  stool  for  the  (ceremonial)  ublution  (^fww) 
The  eight  Fradiians  and  great  Brabmaiis  pourcjd  over 
him  (lioly)  water  of  different  i)laces  from  gold  jars 
and  vessels.  (Then)  dressed  in  resplendent  clothes 
and  ornaments,  he  sat  on  (he  throne,  after  saluting 
all  his  superiors.  INIany  gold  lotuses  inlaid  with 
gems  of  nine  varieties  and  various  other  gold 
flowers  and   clothes   were  distributed  in  abundance. 
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Accordinu'  to  tlie  proscribed  Torms  of  charity,  sixteen 
Ma/ulfUfifs'''  (ixreat  forms  oi'  alms-i;*iving)  and  other 
chariti«'s  \ver(^  perl'ornKMl.  The  eiiJ^ht  pillars  ol'  tlie 
throne  were  studded  with  u'cms.  By  them  were  to 
stand  t]ieeii;ht  Pradhrins.  Formerly  in  tlie  Krtayui^a, 
'rretclviii;"a,  Dvapar  and  lvaliyui;'as,  many  kinii:s  of 
holv  memory  had  been  enthroned;  all  the  ^ustrik 
rites  performed  on  those  occasions  were  c<d(0)rated 
now.  The  ei<,^ht  Pradhans  stood  by  the  eii-'ht  pillars. 
Their  names  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  :Moro  Pant  son  of  Triml)ak  Pant,  Pekwa  (or) 
Miihlnjif  Prfffl/td/f. 

2.  Naro  Xilkanth  and  Ramchandra  Xilkanth 
3Iajum(ldr^  their  (new)  designation  (was) — Amati/a, 

?y,  Ravji  was  P(()i(]}f  Ix'dv,  on  his  son  (the  title  of) 
llriyjiraj(?)  (the  office  was  conferred).  "' 

{.     Ilamhir  Eav  ^Nlohite,   Sciutpafl. 

5.  DattaJT  Trimbak  ITdails,  his  (new)  designa- 
tion JPdii/n. 

G.     TrimbakJT  Somh^v    l)(fhu's   son   Ramchandra 

Pant    Sfi^KUff. 

7.  Annajl    J'ant    Sffnn^,   liis  (new)    d(\signation 

SacJfir. 

8.  To    Nira.jl    Ravjl,    (was    given    the)    Nf/cnjd- 

(Il/ls'S'Ifip. 

In  this  manner  were  Sanskrit  designations  given. 
The  (eight    Pradhfms)    were    made  to   stand,   at   tlie 


'  ♦*  These  nic— (1)  Tnlripurusli,  (2)  Hiranya  ,£,'aibha,  (3)  Bralmnnilmla,  (4) 
Kulpa  Brkslia,  ('))  r;oaa)ia<^ia,  (0)  niranyakrunadhcnu,  (7)  K-TiiKlljeiin,  (S) 
Hiranyasva,  (0)  llirnyasvarnilm.  (1)»)  Pauclilanrrlak,  (11)  Dliara,  (12)  Visva- 
chakra,  (13)  Kalpalata,  (1  t)  Sa]>tasriMar,  (!•".)  Ratnadhenii,  (Hi)  Mahril.liritgl)''t. 

^*"  Anotliei- readii^i;  i>;— "  Tlio  !5nj\  "f  IJMt^'liuiiatli  Faiiditrav  was  made 
Panadlivkslia  or  Oinnjl  Alinoiioi' 
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places    assiixncd  according:  to  th(^  designations    given 
to  them. 

[SI.].  They  stood  at  their    respective    places.     Bal 
]^-abhu   CliifiiU    and  Xil    Prabhii    P(lr,sius,    also    the 
agents  of  the  eight  Pradhans.  and  the  officers    of  the 
hoiis^diold  as  w(dl  as    all    respectable   men,  stood    in 
coiiformitv    with    the    rales    in  oitha*  (of  their  rank). 
A    trold    umbrella    inlaid    with    gems,    having    pearl 
fringes,    was  held  over  (the  Rfija's  head).     The  style 
of    Chhatrapatl     was    assnmed.      In    all  letters    and 
documents,  the    Rajyabhishek    era  preceded    by   the 
phrase    Snl.sfisn,    was  always    used  from  the  day  he 
ascended    th(?    throne.     Fifty     thousand     Rrahmans 
learned  in  the  Vedas  had  assembled.     Besides   them 
had   assembled    many     Taponhlhls,    and     holymen, 
S((iif/asls,    guests,      Mauhhiivs^^\     JafUdhUrls,     Joffis, 
and    JiOHjams  of  various   denominations.     For   four 
months  thev  were  given  unhuskiul  corn  and    sweets  ; 
when   dismissed,  money,    ornaments,   and    clothes  in 
abundance  were    presented   to   every   one   according 
to    his    merit.     To  Gaga  Hhat  (who  had  officiated  as) 
the  chi(^f    pri(^st    was    given    immense    wealth.     The 
total     expenditure     amounted     to      one    kror    and 
forty-two  lakhs  of  TTous.     To  every   one   of  the  eight 
l^radhans,  was  f-iven  a  reward   of  one   lalh  of   JT(nis, 
and    a    gift    of  one    elephant,  one    horse  and  rohes 
l)(\sides  that  (the    money    reward).     In   this    manner 
was    tho    Raje    installed  on  the    thron(\     In  this  age 
th(^  Mlercha  Bfidshahs  (rul(^)  all  over  the  world.    Only 


»♦-  J'ho  Airuibhlvs  wore  an  nr(l«n*  t>t'  nuiulieants,  who  (lies&od  themselves 
in  black  and  had  ronmunuty  of  woukmi.  Thoy  were  v.-ry  severely  persecuted 
under  the  IV'Swa  renrimc 
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this  Arrir.ithri  Bnclsliah  ])cc*hiii(5  Lord  of  the  Umbrella 
{Chltdfrajxfti).  This  afVaii',  that  came  to  pass,  was 
not,  one  of  little  importance. 

I^ahadur    Khan    Koka  h^arnt  this  news.     lie  tlien 
came  and  encamped  at  IVdgaiiv  on  the    Bhlma.    And 
(he)  wrote  tills  news  of  the  coronation  to  tlie  Eadshfili 
at  Delhi.     As  he  learnt  this,  the  l^adshaii    descended 
from  his    tlirone    and    retired    to    the      harem.      Tie 
stru(dv   both    his  hands    on  the    eai'th    and    lamented 
much,  repeatinL!^  the    nann^  of    his    <^'od.  —  ''Ivluida 
has      takim       away      the      Alusalnian's       l^adshahi, 
destroyed     (our)  throne,    and    conferred    it     on     the 
Marathri.        It     has     reache'd      th(^     (dimax      now." 
In    this    strain    he  lamented    mucli    and  chc^rislied  a 
mountain  of  sorrow.      Tlien    the     principal    ministers 
consoled    him    in    various    manners,    and    bv  various 
promises    made    him    sit    on    the  throne.     Similarly, 
when  th  '  l)ads]irih of   ]5ijl])nr   and  Bhrn^^anai^ar    and 
all    others    heard    this,    they    l)ecam(^  distressed  [85]. 
The     I^adshrdis    of    Constant  ino])l(^     (Hum),     Syria, 
(Sham),    Persia  (Iran),  and  'Furkestan  (Turan)  and  of 
the  Sea  be^an  to  lanuMit  in  their  minds,    when    they 
h^arnt    tliis   news.     (They)    lamented  and  IVlt  afraid. 
Events  of  this  nature  took  place. 

Then  tlie  Kaje  (duly)  installed  on  his  throne, 
ruled  his  kin<i;dom.  II(*  concjuered  tln^  Nizamsahi 
provinces  and  seized  the  Alui»]ial  territories.  The 
Badshrdi  of  l^liaiianairai'  ((iolkonda)  concluded  a 
treaty  with  the  liajr^,  acc(^pte(l  J^rahlad  Pant,  son  of 
Kiraji  Pant,  a  highly  int{dliL»;ent  man,  as  envoy  (at 
his  court),  and  secured,  the  friendship  of  the  Ilaje 
by   paying  a  tril)ute.     There  were  other  insii^iiiticant 
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principalities,    these    were    annexed.       Some     prin- 
cipalities paid  tril)ute  and  became  dependent. 

The  Ivaje  entertained  in  liis  heart  the  desire  of 
conquering  the  Karnat.ak  from  the  Tunii:abhadra 
valley,  to  the  KaverT.  Ft  nnouUI  cause  delay,  if  the 
army  A>as  sent  for  the  concpiest  ;  so  the  Eajci  decided 
to  go  in  person.  Put  Pmbadur  Khan,  ^was)  at 
Pedganv,  and  the  enemy  miuht  fail  upon  his  rear, 
Nirajl  Pant  the  Nyayadhls  wa^  therefore  sent  (to 
him).  Some  presents  ami  i^«'m-studded  ornaments 
were  sent.  Secret  amity  was  made  with  him 
(l^rdifidur),  ''  It  will  take  us  a  year  to  conquer  the 
Karnatak.  Do  not  commit  any  disturbance  to  (our) 
kin£,^dom  (durini;'  that  period)."'  So  was  he 
(Brdiadur)  told,  and  he  was  kept  (inactive)  at  his 
station.  And  for  accompanyinu*  him  to  Karnatak  the 
Ilaje  selected  from  the  Poyal  Cavalry  (Pofja) 
regiments,  (tliat  had  in  all  i  twenty  five  thousand 
horsemen,  and  he  took  with  him  the  ScrJiffrkvus 
Piaghunrdh  Xarayan  and  Janjlrdan  Xarayan,  who  had 
local  knowledge  of  Karnatak.  The  rest  (of  the  Srfrkar- 
knifs),  i\w  Pf'b'fCfl  and  the  SffVifls  and  the  Vaknls  and 
the  re^jt  of  the  forces  were  kept  for  tlie  defence  of 
the  kingdom.  And  the  IMje  thouuht  (that)  ''Aloney 
Avill  be  required  for  conciuin'inic  the  Karnfitak  ;  the 
cash  (accumulated)  in  the  treasury  should  not  be 
spent  fer  that  (purpose).  The  extra  (money)  should 
be  procured  from  new  soui'ces  and  the  province 
sliould  be  conquered  by  spendim^^  it."  "While  making 
such  considerations,  (he  thought  that)  ther<'  was 
an  abundance  of  wc^alth  in  the  Hriflshahi  of  Phiiga- 
nauar.       Aloney      eoulf]      be     procuied     by     violence 
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from  there;  hni  the  Sultan  of  Bhai?aiia-ar  used  to 
pay  a  tributf^  annually.  Cruelty  should  not  ])e 
committcHl  th(U'e  Au  iahTview  with  him  (Sultan) 
should  1)0  obtained  by  Jriendly  nutans.  After 
the  interview  lie  would  L;i\(5  (3very  friendly  lielp. 
:SC)]  Tlaviui;  ddibiMViled  in  i  uis  nianiH'r,  the 
Raje  (h3cided  to  have  (he  inter  view  an-an'^-ed  bv 
writinu' ahout  it  toPiahlad  Pant  who  was  his  envoy 
at  Hha-ana-ai'.       Tana  Shfdi,  the  Hadshah  of  l^hai;;!- 

na^-ar^  entertained  in    his  mind  a   stron^-  suspieion, 

"As  At'zal  Khan  was  dcvstroyed,  or  Saista    Khfui   was 
ruined,    or   as    thri    IJaja  had  exhibited    his  valonr  to 
the  Badshah    Ahimgir    after    ^oini?    to    Delbi,    uhat 
should    he  done    if    he    similarly  eommils  some  mis- 
chief ?      (F)  sbould  have  no  interview  wilb  the    Raje, 
1    shall     -ive    him     wh  itever     hi^      d(>,„auils."— So 
said  (the  Shfdi)      Then  I^rabUd  Pant  by  I  ikiu-  many 
oaths  and  i^oiferin^^  to    nuder-j^o)  m my  ordeals  (T^^\) 
assured  tlu'   IVidshah,    and    (his)    .'vOrbhripis    Akanna 
Pant  and    .AFadanna    l^int,    that    there    u  as    lu)    evil 
(intention,)  that  the  Raje  would  1,-0  away  after  a  friend- 
ly visit.   Td  this  effect  was  a  friendly  ai^reemcnt  made 
with    the    Raje.     Then    with    the  aim    that  the  two 
should    meet,    tlie    Raje    proceeded    to    r>hai?ana-ar, 
marehin-sta-e    by    sta-e    with  his    army.     \    strict: 
warnin-    was    issued   after      ^hi^)    had     entered     the 
Bhagana-ar  territory.     The    llaje    ordercMl    that    the 
llai/ats     should    not    be    o-iven     the     least    troubl(\ 
lie    intimidated  (intending-   ojlrndcrs^i    hy  beheadimr 
some    (miscreants)    and    (when    lie)     anived  al    the 
hall Ini.^  places  h(     procured   everything    by    peaceful 
purchase    there    (and    then)    ANcnt    forward        Uiere 
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was    no    plunder.     As    he    proceeded  in  tliis  manner, 
the  Bfvlshah  ])ecamr'  very   pleased   as    he    learnt    the 
news  (of  his  strict  discipline).    The  Badshah  intended 
to  come  forward  to  a  distance    of  two  to    four    (fniKS 
^to  r(X'eive  him).     (But)  the  Uaje  was  a  hi-hly    cour- 
teous  man;   he   sent    the    Follo^^  ing   verbal    message 
with  assurances    of    oaths-- You  should  not   come. 
You    are   (my)   elder    brother.    1   am  (your)  younger 
hrolher.       You    should    not    come     forward."       The 
Badshah  was  very  pleased  at  the  Raje's  sending  such 
a  verhal  messa-e'.     And  Afadanna  Pant    and    Akaniia 
Pant,  the  virtual"^  (?)  sov^ereigns  and  the  real  masters 
of  the    whole    Badsha  li,    these    two,    came    forward, 
received  the  Raje  and    conducted    him    to    the    city. 
The    Raje    had    fornundy    furnished    his    army   with 
rich  gold   embroidered   accoutrements.      He  entered 
the    city     at     an     auspicious     moment     to    see    the 
Badshrdi.     The  Badshah  had  adorned  the  whole  city. 
Streets    and    lanes    were  all  around  coloured    with    a 
thin  layer  of  kuuknyn,  powder    and    salTron.     Festive 
poles   and    triumphal   arches    were  erected  and  Hags 
and  standards  hoisted  in  the    city.     Krors  of  citizens 
stood  (by  the    roads)    to   have   a    look  at  the   Raje. 
The   ladies  welcomed    him    by   waving  innumerable 
lamps  round  him.     Gold  and  silver  flowers  [87]  were 
showered    ui)on    tlu3    llaje.     The     Raje     distributed 
much  w(nilth  beyond  measure   and  countless   dresses 
amoni;"    the   people    in    charity  and  reached  the    Dad 
Alaha!  with  all   his   forces.     He    sent    the   following 
verbal  message,  contirmed  by  oaths  to  th(>  Badshah  ;— 
-  Do  not  come  down  stairs  ~i  am  going  ^_yQii)    in 
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person.         The    Padshah     reiiiaiued     in    tlie  palace. 
The  Itfije  made  the  men  of  liis  arniv  i;ird  their  waisf, 
and  sit  (low  11  1)(d()U'   tlic    palace,    and    (he)    proceeded 
up    the    stairs.       The      IMje    liinis(dt    and    Janardan 
Xarayay    and     Prahlfel    Pant     and    SonaJT    Nfilk    the 
lloyal    Door    Ki^'per    and    l^ahaji    J)han(lhere,   these 
live    alo  le    asetMidel     (ihe    stairs)    and     entered    the 
palace.       Tin'     l^adshfih     eann^     forward     and      ccMve 
(tlie  lia.ja)  -y  rri<nidly  einl)race.     The  two  sat    on    the 
same    seat.      Aladaiuia    Pnut.  and    Akanna   Pant   and 
Janardan  Pant,  Prahlad  ]\int,  Sonaji  Xalk  (the  lloyal 
Door    Keeper)   and     HllujT    l)hanilher<\    these    were 
(present).     T'lie  Badsliah  and  tln^  Kfije  and  A[a(lannri 
Pant  th(^se  three*  sat  (low  n,   th(^  rest  remained  stand 
inu'.     There    was    \  erv    ^vcai    alVection    hetween  th(; 
two,  (and  they)  had    a  conversation.     The    ladi(\s    of 
the  l^adshrih's  harem  looked  at  the  Paje  through   the 
latticed    window    and    were    much    astonished.     The 
l^adshrdi    was    hii^hly      [)leased,    for    three    hours    he 
listened  to  tlie  stories  of   the    Ivfij'i's    heroism.     Then 
he  presented  some  ornaments   set   with  j(Mvels,   robes, 
horses,  and  ele[)]ianis  lo  the  llaje  and    to  all  his  men, 
(and)  disniissr'd  them.      Tin-  \l~\}"    and    the    Padshah 
d(iscended    from   tlie    palaei%    an<l    the     PvHj^;   went  to 
his  (piarters. 

RaLi'luinrith  Pant  and  llamhjr  Piav  and  other 
S<'?rl(fr,s  had  be(m  left  1)elow  the  palace.  Takini;*  them 
in  his  company.  th(*  llaje  came  to  his  plac(\  On 
his  way  back  he  (aii;ain)  distributed  alms  among'  the 
citizens.  After  the  ]\aje  had  left,  the  Badshah  was 
convinced  that  he  was  honest,  and  had  |)rotected 
him    (th.j    iJrulshah),    (and    tlie  Eaje)  had    res})ected 
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his  oath.  Wondering-  in  this  manner,  the  J^adshaii 
t^^ave  some  rew^ards  to  Prahlad  Pant  (savins*),*'  You 
are  honest."  Saying  so  and  exalting'  (him)  the 
Badshah  sent  Prahlad  Pant  to  the  Ptaje.  'J  In*  next 
day  Aladanna  Pant  took  the  llaje  to  his  house  to  1)6 
his  guest.  And  getting  the  dishes  prepared  by  their 
Lady  ]\[other,  [88]  ALidannfi  Pant  and  .\  kanna  L^ant 
sat  near  the  Jiaje  and  (saw)  him  feeding.  All  other 
men  of  the  llaje's  party  were  also  fed,  and  after 
presenting  (to  the  Uaje  and  his  party)  ornaments, 
robes,  elephants  and  horses,  (Madanna  and  Akanna) 
conducted  them  to  their  place.  The  BadshfUi  sum- 
moned Aladanna  Pant  and  (the  two)  settled  that 
'•  The  llaje  should  be  i;iven  w  hattner  he  wanted,  he 
should  be  i)leased  (in  that  manner  and  then)  sent 
away."  Having  come  to  this  decision,  (th(\v)  selected 
an  aus])icious  monnMit  (and)  again  brouiiht  the  Baje 
for  a  second  interview  and  gave  him  innumerable 
jewels,  ornaments  inlaid  with  gems,  elephants,  and 
Inu'ses.  Then  the  two  C/f^(ffr(fp((fi.s  sat  on  the  (ter- 
race) of  the  palace  and  received  the  obeisance  of 
all  the  SarIir(/I.'Hns  and  llamblr  Pvav  and  other 
military  officers,  and  ornaments  r(d)es.  elephants,  and 
horses  were  presented  to  them  all,  each  individually 
according  to  his  valour  and  fain(\  And  the  Badshah 
said,  "  You  should  Indj)  me  on  every  occasion." 
After,  contirming  (the  alliance)  in  this  manner,  and 
taking  oaths  in  the  llaje's  favour,  fthe  Badshah) 
o-ave  him  leave.  ^'  I  shall  r(-ailarly  pay  the  stipu- 
lated tribute  every  year,  and  you  should  keep  in  our 
connection,  Prahlad  Pant  always  with  me."  8o  sug- 
c>-ested  the  Badshah.     The  Baje  returned  to  his  place. 
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XUrv  this  th.'    principal    olfieers    of  J^hriii:riu<'m\-ir 
entertained    the     ilfije    as    (their)    lamest.       In     this 
manner  he  spent  a  month  at  Bhfiganai^'ar.     AVith  the 
treasures  and    provisions    of  that    place    he    knl   his 
armv  towards    Jinii.     Then    he  went    to  8rT    Sailya. 
lie  battled  in  the  Xii^-an^il  and  saw    the   i,^od    (oF  the 
phice).     The  rites  ol'  the  holy  place  were  perFornied. 
The  R'lje  was  highly  pic  ised  with    this   sacred  place, 
it  seeni'^d  to  ))e    a    second    Kailas    to    liini.      Fie    telt 
disposeil  to  otter  his    l)ody   to    the    ii:o(l    tliere   and  to 
sacrillce  liis  head.     At  that    time    Sri    l^havanl   took 
possession  of    his    hody    and    slid,— '' Thy     salvatioii 
does  not  lie    in   such    tliini^'s.      Do    not    commit    this 
act.     There  are  many  duties  to  h(^   performed   by  thy 
hands  in  the    future."     So    saying    the  Sri   departed. 
AV^lien  the  Ilaje  regained   consciousnc  ss  tlie    Kdrhiuis 
delivered  the  message.     Then  tlie  idea    of  sacrificing 
his  head  to  the  i>'od  was  kept  in  abeyance. 

Then  Jinji  was  besieged  witli  a  view  to  tlie  con- 
quest of  the  Karnfitak.  liauf  Khan  and  IS'asii' 
[Muhammad J  Khan,  [S9J  sons  of  Khankhjlnan,  the 
wazir  ol  i^ijapur,  (these  two)  were  at  Jinji:  they 
were  by  diplomacy  given  an  assurance  of  safety 
and  induced  to  come  out,  and  th<'  place  was  taken. 
Slier  Khan,  a  vmzir  of  P»ijapur,  was  with  five  thousand 
horse  at  a  place  called  Trimal  i^^Trinomali  ?).  The 
Pathan  was  an  (officer)  of  eminence,  he  had 
elephants  and  immense  military  stores.  Slier  Khan 
marched  upon  the  Raje.  (The  Raje)  fought  and 
destroyed  him.  Sher  Khjln  was  captured  alive.  Five 
thousand  horses  and  twelve  eh^phants  were  taken. 
"Money    and  jewels    came   into  the  Eaje's    ])ossession 
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bevond    calculation.       A    m'eat    battle    was     fought. 
Trimal  Alahal  wascon([uered  after  such  performances. 
Then    Rajsrl    A^^ankaJT      Raje,     Raje's     younger 
brother,  who  had  taken    possession    of    the    kingdom 
of  Tanjore  and    was    ruling  there,    came    to   see    the 
Raje    accompanied    In    his    Karkiuis.     The     brother 
met  the  brother.    Kakaji  Rant  Peswd,  Ekojl  Eaja's^^^ 
Kdfhtfu,  and  Konher    Alahadev    Mnjumddr,  saw  (the 
lliije).     Jagannath  Pant,  son  of  Yyankajl  Datto,  the 
whole  army  and  l^himjl  Raje  and  Pratapjl  Raj(S  sons 
of  the  AFaharaja's    (J^ahajls)    concubines,    also  came 
to  the  interview.     Great  rejoicings    took  place.     The 
two    brothers     entertained    each    other     as     guests, 
and  they  both    mad(^   immense   presents.      For   eight 
davs    thev    w(»re    together.     Then    the    Raje    said  to 
VyankaJT   Raje — ''  The   Alaharaja    was    our    common 
father.     I  took    leave    of  him,    went    towards    Puna 
and  conquered  so  big  a  kingdom.     I  have  esta])lished 
my  fame.       However,  oui*  father's  twelve  hirandrs^''^ 
are  in  your  possession  and  you  are  fMijoyini^;  them.     I 
am,  however,  bis  eldest  son  and    a   hero,    I  Jiave  dis- 
])layed  ^a'catiM*  heroism  than    you.     You  should  give 


'■"   Aiioi  Itor  iiaiito  of  Vyankaji. 

'^'  SaDsskrir  Lei mdn  moons  title  Tlu^  word  scorns  to  liavo  boon  nsod  in 
oM  Hiiidi  also  iti  tlu'  sanio  sonsi'  »•/.  Uliiishan — Siva-Haj-Bhiisljan  '  LiijohirruJ 
si.-fxlia  (liijo  'ishd  .<!.<."  -In  'Id  MaratliT  we  canic  acioss  .sii<-h  jtlirases  as  A7iek<i- 
hlrnddnkitn.  .}f(i}i.aninh((iita  (see  Snnade;  and  L<  itor«!od  by  Parasnis  .ind  Mawji, 
Simad  No.  IT)). 

But  bir<'nde  liov<'  cortaiidy  incaiis  sonici  hinu-  nioro  than  nieif  titles 
Ai-coi'.iinsj:  to  Moleswoi-rli  it  meant  hadKOS  of  iion<!H'.  The  ("anjoro  '('(Mnple 
inscriptions,  howovor.  inontions  Hor-o  I'.ruttdf^  Klophant  hirundr  and  oth.-r 
}.irini<lr.<  wiiieh  conffMTed  upon  their  owners  tl.o  ripht  and  jirivile^p  of  {Mittir!-' 
tortain  onianienis  on  tlioir  licnsc  and  ele]tliants,  etc.  TJieso  have  been 
described  ai  some  length  in  the  Tanjoie  Triiiple  instripiioii  published  bv 
Mr.  V.  K.  Hajwade  in  the  now  defunct  Prabhat, 
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mri  oiilv  tli(*  twelve  hiraades  of  my  father  vou 
have,  and  1  shall  displiy  them.  Of  course  1  can  have 
new  ones,  but  1  am  (lemandini^  these,  as  I  shouhl 
have  wliat  was  earn(Ml  bv  mv  I'atlier."  Hiereunon 
YyaiikriJT  held  a  dilVerent  opiuiou  and  did  not  yield 
(whal  was  demanded).  Then  Ekoji  Rfxyds  Kark'Hns 
and  Kdrhharis  roused  t*t;ar  in  his  mind,  (tellini^  him) 
that  the  Jiaje  would  have  an  altercation  with  liini 
and  take  the  hiraiulcs  hy  I'orco  [00].  (They)  told 
him  so,  roused  t'ear  (in  his  mind),  and  at  ni2:ht  \  van- 
kajl  llrija  tied  with  tlie  htnnfdes  to  Tan jore. 

Then  the  next  day  the  Jlaje  learnt    the  lunvs  that 
Yyankaji  liaja    had    (1(^1.     Thereupon    he    wondered 
(saying'),  "  Why  has  he  tied  r  AVas  1  i^o[\\<^  to  imprison 
him  r     What  should  I    do   with    the    hiyandi^s':     My 
own  hir<nn1es  have  sj)r(\*ul  over    tlu^   eigjit  directions. 
Over  the  seagirt    earth    m\    fame    has  sjn-ead,   what 
then  sho.ild    [  do    with    those  hi>(H(</rH.      I  liad  asked 
for   them,    as    one    should    have    his    iMtrimonv.     If 
he  did  not  like  to    pari  with  them,    he  was  at  libertv 
not    to    give  them.      \Vhv    did    he    flee  for  not  hi  n^^  r 
He  is    young,  very    younu',    and    he    has  actiMl  like  a 
chihl."     8o    observed    the    IMje.      Then     VvankaiTs 
KUrkuns  and  S<frd('r^'s,  who  had  been    lleeiug,  jVll  into 
the    hands  of  the    Iblje's    men.     They    arrested    and 
brought  them  to    the    Kaje.     TIkmi    (the  Kaje)  gave 
r(d)es,    ornaments  and    horses  to'  them    all,  and  simt 
them    to    his    broiher    to    'I an  jore.     There    was    one 
Santajl  l{aje  a    son    of   the    Maharn  ja    (Sahaji)    by  a 
concubine.     He    was  a    hero    of  (ui'eat)  valour.     He 
came  to  see    the    ilaje.     The    inter\  iew    took  place. 
The  Ilaje  conferrtMl  on    him    (the  command    oH    one 
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thousand  horse  in  the  Karnatak.  lUmt-free  villages 
were  ii:iven  to  him.  H^'  was  dismissed  with  a  pre- 
sent  of  elephants^  horses  and  robes.  There  was 
an  Adilsahi  (military)  outpost  at  Vellore.  Tliat 
fort  Avas  so  stronir,  that  there  was  not  another  like 
it  on  the  earth.  Hound  the  fort  was  a  ditch  of 
ilowinu-  w^ater.  The  water  was  bottomless  (so  deep 
was  the  ditch),  in  that  water  lived  ten  thousands 
alligators.  Two  carts  could  be  driven  side  by  side, 
over  the  rampart  of  the  fort,  so  strong  was  it.  The 
rampart  had  four  circuits  one  idtcv  (within)  anotlu^-. 
The  fort  was  of  this  nature.  The  Raje  capturiMl  the 
fort  bv  besicirinu'  it.  Other  forts  and  strongholds 
also  were  taken  at  ditferent  |)laces.  Some  new  forts 
were  built.  One  hundred  such  new  forts  were 
constructed  in  that  province.  The  Uaje  conquered 
a  kingdom  yielding  lAventy  /r^/7/.^  of  lions.  'Jii^.ji  ^v^s 
like  Bijapur  hikI  J^hfiganagai-.  a  metropolitHU  city 
(the  seat  of  a  thron(\).  The  Kaje  ought  to  have  re- 
mained there.  But  there  was  a  vast  kingdom  on  this 
side  also.  It  was  necessary  to  preserve  that  (king- 
dom). Therefore  the  Brahm;in  Baghunath  Xarayan 
was    appointed    ^Injiniidnr    of    the    entire    kingdom, 

!)1]  and  he  was  posted  at  .linji,  with  that  })rovince 
under  his  charge.  As  he  wanted  an  «Mrmy  for  the 
time  ])eing,  Hambir  Rav,  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
was  stationed  (there)  with  his  army.  And  the 
I'aje  set  o\\  from  JinjI    witli  the  two  generals  Anand 

IJav  and  Manajl  More  and  (their)  regiments. 
He  ascended  the  ^V/T/Av  and  reached  above.  The 
forts  of  Ivolhfir  and  13alapur  were  captured.  The 
country    was     conquered.     Some    forts    were    built. 
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Turhulenl  Paloi'-ars  wore  deslvoved  and  reduced  to 
dusf.  Hiat  province  also  was  placed  under  Rai^dui- 
nath  Pant,  (leueral  Manajl  Vtore  was  with  his 
army  stationed  in  tin*  province  of  lv')lhar.  Tlie 
llfije  went  ^o  Kopil,  acconi[)anied  by  Anand  Llav. 
Thence  he  went  t  >  L  iks'nn^vsvar.  Thence  he  march- 
ed by  statues  to  t'le  province  oL' S unpi-'anv.  There 
was  a  fort  calle:!  Bel vruli. '"'*'"  There  (ruled)  a  woman 
Desain.  She  carried  olV  the  transport  bullocks  of 
the  llaie's  armv.  T1ie  llfiie  learnt  this  ik^ws  and 
laid  siei^e  to  Belvali,  captur<Ml  the  fori.  (  and  )  arrest- 
ed the  Desfmu  She  was  [)unish<Ml.  Then  he  returned 
to  Paidiala  and  made  an  ejn^uiry  about  the  state 
of  the  kiniidom.  Then  everv  bodv  learnt  that  the 
Ilrij(*  was  come.  Thereupon  Xirajl  Pant,  who  had 
been  stationed  with  Bahadur  Khan,  also  came  to 
see  ( the  Haje  ).  And  !h(*  Khan  also  sent  jewels 
and  robes  tor  the  Llaje. 

Fhen  Vyankaji  llaje,  learnini^  (  the  news  )  that 
llamblr  llav  with  the  armv  and  RaLL-hunath  Xfiravan 
had  been  stationed  in  the  Karnatak,  mustered  his 
own  forces  and  those  of  the  Palegars  and  marched 
against  Hambir  J{av.  At  that  time,  Vyankaji  Raje 
had  innumerable  cavalry,  infantry  and  militia,  four 
times  as  stroni;'  as  these  under  llamblr  Ha\ .  Then 
a  battle  between  Vyankaji  Raje  and  Hambir  Rav 
took  place.  But  the  influence  of  the  Jlaje's  (  Sivaji's) 
virtue  was  more  potent,  'im]  (his)  fortune  wa^  (still  ) 
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'  ■•  -  Gnint  Uiiff  Miunj^ly  idciitilics  it  with  Billarv.  thf  rhicf  town  of  ;i 
Madras  district-,  f^olvadi  is  a  shimH  vi]l;iL'f'  .-il^wur  1(>  iiiilc>  from  SHiMi»i,ra,,v, 
The  iiiiine  of  tins  bravo  lady  v.ao  Saiakuaii  HAi  niid  dib  "' as  h  Pralilm  ly 
raste.     (J.  X.  barkar. ) 
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in  the  ascendant;  Haml)ir  Rav  routed  Vyankaji 
llaje's  army.  A.  i>'reat  batth-  was  fought.  Many 
fell  in  tii^htinj2r.  And  tour  thousand  of  Vyankaji 
Raje's  horses  were  taken.  And  el(^j)hants,  jewels, 
minor  chiefs,  Bhimji  Pvaje  and  Pratapj!  Paje  besides 
[  92  ]  other  men  of  note  were  captured.  Such  a 
victory  was  won.  Fame  was  won.  And  the  cap- 
tured  otficers  were  released  witli  robes  of  honour. 
Then  Radiunath  Pant  and  llamblr  Rav  marched 
towards  IVuijore.  Then  Vyankaji  Raje  was  prepared 
to  restore  friendship  through  the  mediation  of  some 
courtiers.  Then  Rai;hunath  Pant  and  Hambir  Rav 
sent  a  messenger  with  letters  to  the  Raje.  Then 
the  Raje  on  being  apprised  of  the  news,  sent  a  reply 
to  thein  ( two ),-"  Vyankaji  Raje  is  my  younger 
brother.  He  has  acted  like  a  child.  But  still  he  is 
my  brother,  protect  him.  l3o  not  ruin  his  king- 
dom. '*  When  such  an  answer  came,  the  two  con- 
cluded peace  with  Vyankaji  Raje.  And  they  took 
immense  money  [  indemnity  ].  Then  Raghunath 
Pant  dismissed  Hambir  Rav  with  the  army,  and  sent 
them  to  the  Raje.  And  Raghunath  Pant  himself, 
on  that  side,  raised  an  army  of  ten  thousand  horse, 
Paga  and  .^iledrn^  in  the  Karnatak,  and  lived  there 
(and)  maintained  the    kino-dom. 

An  interview  took  i)lace  between  Hambir  Rav 
and  the  Raje.  Many  were  applauded  ami  ghen 
rewards.  Then  the  Raje  himself  besiezed  Jalnapur  in 
the  .ALughal  territorii^s,  with  the  whole  of  his  army. 
ThesulHirb  was  raided.  The  town  was  plundered  to 
destruction.  Immense  wealth,  u^old  and  silver,  jewels 
and    clothes,    horses,   elephants    and    camels    were 
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plundered.  Kanmast  Khan  came  with  the  Mughal 
army.  A  battle  was  toui>'ht.  Five  thousand  soldiers  of 
Sidojl  Ximbajkar  Uajc  foui^^ht  for  thre(^  days.  He  took 
Ranmast  Khan  a  prisoner.  His  (Ranmast  Klmn's) 
army  was  a])out  to  ])e  ruined,  whtMi  Kesar  Sini>\  Sardar 
Khan,  and  other  nobles,  canu^  to  his  assistance  with 
twenty  thousand  soldiers  and  halted  three  copses 
off.  Then  Kesar  Sing  sent  a  secret  message  (to  the 
llaje)  saying,  "  There  are  brotherly  relations  l)etween 
the  two  j)arties.  You  should  march  away,  before 
we  encounter  vou."  As  soon  as  he  £?ot  this  informa- 
tion,  the  llaje  started  thence.  [93].  It  was  decided 
that  th'^  armv  should  ^(^  ])v  the  Jadijrirl  route.  At 
that  tim(^  BahirjT  Jasud  offered  (to  act  as  guide) 
saying — ''I  shall  conduct  the  army  to  a  safe  place 
avoiding  any  meeting  with  the  ^lughals.  Your 
Majesty  should  not  be  anxious."  After  a  watchful 
exertion  of  three  nights,  without  taking  any  rest  dur- 
ing day  or  night,  (he)  brought  the  army  to  Pavgacl.'^'* 
The  R;ije  was  pleased  with  Rahirji  Xalk.  TJie 
balance  of  Government  monev  due  from  him  was 
written  otT  and  some  additional  rewards  were  given 
to  him.  The  Raje  came  at  liis  leisure  to  Purandar 
with   his  armv. 

In  the  meantime  SambhaJT  Raje,  the  Raje's 
eldest  son,  took  offence  with  him,  and  went  over  to 
the  Mughal  dominions  and  met  Dilel  Khan  there. 
He  (Dilel  Khan)  maintained  him  with  great  honour. 
Dilel  Khan  wrote  to  the  Radshah  at  Dcdhi,— '*  The 
Raje's    son,  SambhajT    Raje,  beini?    angry    with    his 


**' Another  vnriaiit  i«    Pnttfi;,r;ifj    wliich     name    is    eriven    in     tlio   English 
Rncords. 


father,  lias  come  to  me.     I  have  entertamed  him  with 
great   honour.      If   the    Badshnh   should   -raciously 
exalt  him  th'-re  will  he  two  parties  in  (Siyaji's)  king- 
dom.    The  soldiers  of  the  kingdom    (of  Sivfiji,)    will 
voluntarilv  desert  (to  us),  and  will  capture   his    forts 
and     strongholds."      So   he   wrote.     Thereupon  the 
Badshnh  thought,  "  The  Raje's  son  has  come  (to  us), 
if  he    is   exalted,    he    will   create  a  rehelUon  in   my 
dominions  and  ruin  the  empire.     So,    he    should   not 
be    exalted.'"     So    arguing   he    wrote     and   sent  an 
order  to    Dilel    Khan,—"  Come  with  Samhhaji    Raje 
to  the    presence."      So   he    wrote.     But  the  Khan's 
ac-ent    at  tiie  Badshah's  court  wrote  this  news  to  hun 
before    (the    Bfulshahi    order     reached     the    Khan). 
Vs   soon    as    the    Khan    learnt    this    news,   he  made 
SambhajT  escape  l)y  tiirowing   out  some  liints.'^'     He 
fled   and   came   hack    to    ranhala.      The    Raje   felt 
pleased    when    he  learnt    this  news  at  I'urandar  [9t] 
and  came  to  see  his  son  at  RanhaJa.     i-^.ther  and   son 
met     to-ether.     ]Much   rejoicing    took   place.     Then 
the  Raje  said,-"  :My  hoy  do    not    leave    me.     There 
is   enmitv    between  us  and  Aurangzib.     He  intended 
to  commit  treachery  against  thee.     But   the   Sri  has 
kindly   rescued    thee   and   brought  thee  safely  back. 
\  .Treat  deed  has  l)een  done.     Now,  thou,   my   eldest 
son    ha-t    grown   hig,   and  I  have  learnt  that  it  is  in 


.r..AcconU„.-.c.   .    Pe.-.iH.,  .Kcoum    al»n,     Dilel    Kl,a„    l.a.l   connived  al 
,,.*..,    „.   ,,       ..  .;,„vai.-o's.ne!.sWfrerswre  allowed  cuiniminiCHtion   with 

::;;;;?':!  low;,,;,,,::,!. ......  w,. i.  e,,..,, ..........  so  u,. 

TZ:  l,.v,.  U.,M..-..ed  bv  ,1.0  .on„ivan..,.  of  .,il..l  KLan,  w„o  ,nnde  „o 
enquiries  o.  exu.nple  an.on.  the  .uard.  who  watched  h,s  person.  -Scott . 
Fwrifbta.  Vol.  IL,  V  ^^ 
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thy  mind  that  thou  shoud.st  have  a  separate  kingdom. 
This    is    also    to    jny    interest.      I    s;hall    i?ive    thee  a 
kingdom  then.    F   have    two   sons.      Thou    Samhhajl 
art    one  ;  and    Rfijaram    is    the    seeond.     So    T  shall 
divide  all  mv  kini»:dom    into    two.     The    kini^dom    of 
Jinji  — stretchinu*  from  the  Tuni^al)hadrri  to  the  Kaveri 
-is  one  kingdom.     The  second  is  a  kini^dom    on    the 
other    side    of    the   Tuni^mbhadrji  extendinur  up  to  the 
river Godavarl.     Such  are  tlie  two  kinu'doms  il  have). 
Thou  art  mv  ehlest  son,  I  confer  on  thee  tlie  kinu'dom 
of  the  Karuatak  ;  the   kingdom    on  this  side    1    give 
to    llajaram.     You    two  sons,  should  rule  over  these 
two  kingdoms.      1  shall   (henceforth)    meditate    upon 
the    SrT,    (and    thus)   secure  my  future  welfare."     So 
he  said.     Then  SambhaJT  Haje  replied.— '*  My  fortune 
lies   at    the    feet    of    Your    Majesty.     I    will   live  on 
milk  and  rice  (at  peace)  ?uid  meditate  on  your   feet.'' 
So    answered    SambhajT,    and    the    Kaje   was  greatly 
pleased.     Then  the  father  and   the   son    sat   together, 
and    reviewed    the  affairs  of  the  whole  of  their   state. 
What  was  the  extent   of  tln^     Karnatak  ?      And    what 
was   the    total    revenue?      How    many     departments 
were    there:     And    who    were    the    clerks    and     the 
Sarkarkuus  y     How  many   soldiers,  state  cavalry  and 
§iledars     were    there?      Who   were     their     officers? 
Where  and  how  many  were  the  forts  r      What  militia 
was  there  ?     How  many  marine  forts    and    sea-going 
vessels    (hatl    the    llaje)?     An   account  was  made  of 
each    item.     The   list    is    as    follows.     The    following 
is  the  list  of  the  eighteen    departments,    villages    and 
territories,    that    he    enumerated,  drawn   up   item  by 
item. — 
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1.  Khajina 

2.  Jawhahlrkhana 

3.  Ambarkhana 

4.  Sarbatkhana 

5.  Tophkhana 

6.  Daftarkhana 

7.  Jamdarkhana 

8.  Jiratkhana 

9.  Mutbakkhana 

10.  Ushtarkhana 

11.  Naqarkhana 

12.  Tallmkhana 

13.  [95]  Pilkhana 
14-.  Faraskhana 

15.  Abdarkhana 

16.  Sikarkhana 

17.  Darukhana 

18.  Sahatkhana 


Cash. 

Jewel  store. 

Elephant  trappings. 

Medicines. 

Artillerv. 

Kecord  Department. 

Treasurv. 

Aiirriculture. 

Kitchen. 

Camels    and    their    trap- 
pings. 

Band. 

Gvmnasium 

Elephant  sheds,  etc. 

Carpets,  tents  and   acces- 
sories. 
,    Drink. 

Game,   aviary,    chase  and 
allied  materials. 
.    Magazine. 
.  Conservancy  Department. 


The  TWELVE  Mahals. 


1. 

Pote 

...  Treasury, 

2. 

Saudaglr 

...  Merchandise. 

3. 

PalkhT  ... 

...  Palanquins 

1. 

Kothi     . . . 

. . .  Warehouse  and  granaries. 

5. 

Imilrat  ... 

...  Buildinj^. 

6. 

Bahili    ••• 

...  Chariots. 
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7.  Pa^a 

8.  Sen 

9.  DaiTiiiI  ... 
10.  Thattl  ... 
n.  TaiiLsfi!  ... 
12.     Chhablna 


Stables. 

Comforts. 

The  Zenana. 

Cowsheds. 

Mints. 

Guards. 


Different  kinds  of  fanams. 


'1^ 


TkKASI  RES    WnH     DETAILS    ABOUT    DIFFERENT    CoiNS 

AND  Clothes. 


Gainl)ar 
Mohar 
rutjls 

Badshahi  Hon 
Sat  la  ml 
IbhramI 
^ivral  Hon     ... 
Ka  verip^lk 
Sani4'arI  Hon... 
Achvutral  Hon 
DevraT  Hon  ... 
Rfunchandraral  lion 
Gut  I  Hon 
I)hclrva(.li  Hon 
Fanam  of  different  kinds 
Pralkhatl  (?)  Hon 
Pak  (v)  NaTkl  Hon 
AdavanI  Hon 
Ja(lma1  Hon  ... 
'rrulpatrl  Hon 


100,  000. 
200,  000. 
300,  000. 
1,3()4,  525. 
100,  000. 
100,  000. 
1,  500,  000. 
1,  271.,  656. 
25 1 .  030. 
800,  150. 
100,  100. 
100,  000. 
200,  000. 
300,  000. 
200,  000. 
100,  000. 
300,  000. 
500,  000. 
1,  400,  000. 
100,  000. 


Gold    in    bullion,    ornament    and   l)ar   12  Khandls  in 


1. 

ApharjL 

2. 

TrivalurT. 

3. 

Trisuji. 

4. 

Chandavari  (Tanjore). 

5. 

BildharL 

6. 

L'laphkari. 

7. 

Muhammad  Shahi. 

8. 

Veluri  (Vellore.) 

9. 

KateraL 

10. 

Devajvall. 

11. 

Ramnath  purl. 

12. 

KungotL 

[96]  Silver  coins  and  Jewels,  etc. 

Rupees  ...  ...  500,  000. 

Asrafis  ...  ...  200,  000. 

Abasa  ...  ...  1,000,000. 

Dabholi  kabri  ...  2,500,000. 

Chuli  kabri   ...  ...  1,  000,  000. 

Basri  kabri   ...  ...  500,  000. 

1, 000,  000    (Rupees)    worth   of    Silver,    in    bullion, 
dishes  and  ornaments  weiirhins:  50  khandls. 


weight. 


Jewels. 

1.  Rubv. 

2.  Emerald. 

3.  Lapis  lazuli. 

4.  Sapphire. 
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5.  Turkois. 

6.  P(^arl. 

7.  Coral. 

8.  Topaz. 

9.  Diamond. 


9  (sorts)  in  all. 


Ct.otmes. 


Plain  and  worked  with  gold  and  silver  thread, 
coloured  and  fine,  collected  from  fifty-six  provinces 
and  the  sea— worth  about,  1,00,  00,  000,  Hons. 
50,  000,  Nisaiii  Hons. 

There  was  an  immense  collection  of  grains,  salts 
and  spices  etc,  in  the  grananies  and  the  provinces. 

The  total  in  koi  nd  number. 

25,  00,  500, 

500,  000,  Yeluri  (Vellore)  Hons. 
1,05,000  Troopers— in  the  state  cavalry,  and  Siledar, 
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(9)  Ganojl  Sirke, 

(10)  BalojT  Kfitkar, 

(11)  Niloj]   Krit(% 

(12)  NetajT  Palkar,^^' 

(13)  TukojT  Nimbalkar, 

(14)  Gondji  Jaii'tfip, 

(15)  Sambhfiji  Hambir  Rav, 

(16)  DlianaJT  Jfidliava, 

(17)  Shfima   Klian, 

(18)  Yai^^hojl  Sirke, 

(19)  Harj]  Ninibalkar, 

(20)  Bliavaii  Hav, 

(21)  Anaud  Ivav  llasam  Hazarl, 

(22)  Telaim'    Hav, 

(23)  Rupajl  l^iionsle, 

(24)  A'yankat   llfin  Khfindkar, 

(25)  Ivlianiloji  Jai^ta]), 

(26)  UdaJT  Pavar, 

(27)  Rrunji  Kankcle. 

(28)  Krshnaji  (rhaiK^e, 

(29)  SavjT  Mohite, 

Total 


187 


29 


List  of  officers  Commanding  45,000  horse. 

(1)  Hambir  Rav  Sarnobat, 

(2)  Santaji  Ghorpade, 
(8)  Manajl  More, 

(4)  Yesajl  Katkar, 

(5)  Santaji  Jagtap, 

(6)  Nimbaji  Patoje, 

(7)  Jetoji  Katkar, 

(8)  Parsojl  Bhonsle, 


h' 


SiLEDARS  AND  SuimEUARS     OF  THE   PROVINCE- 

(1)  Nagoji  Ballal, 

(2)  Ganes  Sivdev, 

(3)  Chando  llirdev, 

(4)  Nemaji  f^inde. 


^.»  DoeB  Sabhasarl  nu>nu  N.-iaji  th-  fonnor  Sarnnhat  :     N.tajihad  returned 
home    shortly   before    t^ivaji's    death    and    had     been     ro.a.lnntted    into    the 
Hindu  society  after  a  formal  penance. 

18 
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(5)  RAnifijl  Bliaskar, 
(G)   l^aya  JT  Gaddaro, 

(7)  Bcilnji  Xilkanth, 

(8)  Hirojl  ge]ke, 

(9)  Trimbak  Vithtljal, 

(10)  ]\Iahridji  Xarayan, 

(11)  l^aloJT  givtare/ 

(12)  Jan  Rav  Vau'lunare, 

(13)  Sankroji  ^Faiie, 

(14)  Anirojt  Paiulhre, 

(15)  RaiTiajr  JanfirdaiK 
(10)   Mudhojl    Thorai, 

(17)  KiNlinajl   lUiaii(ld(\ 

(18)  I^>ahirjl  Badii:arc, 

(19)  Cliando  Xarriyau, 

(20)  Khemni, 

(21)  Khandojl  Atole, 

(22)  Rao^ho   Ballal, 

(23)  Ralvant   Rav  Devkaiite, 
(24;  Rahirji  Ghorpacle, 

(25)  :\[riloJT  Thorat, 

(26)  Balaji  Rah i rav, 

(27)  Uevaji  Ij^hdo, 

(28)  Ganes  Tukdev, 

(29)  KeroJT  Pavnr, 

(30)  UcluTle, 

(81)  Narsoji  Sliitolc^ 


h 


M 


Elephants,    male,  IV- 
male   and   youni^  about  -( 
1,260. 


V 


Commanders  of  the  fleet 
and  Sea-i>'oini^  vessels — 

1  Dai'iya  Sarang. 

2  [])rrihim  Khan. 

3  Alava  Nark. 
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Officers  in  com^fand  oveh  10,000  Maavles. 

1)  Yesaji  Kank  Sarnohat, 

2)  Suryfijl  Malsure, 

3)  Ganoji  Uarekar, 

4)  MugbaJT  Benmana, 

5)  ^lal  Savant. 

6)  Vithojl  Lful, 

7)  Indroji  Gavde, 

8)  Javji  Mahanlaic, 

9)  Nfis^ojl   Pralhad, 

10)  Pilfiji  Gole, 

11)  MudhoJT  Sondev, 

12)  Krshimjl  Bhfiskar, 

13)  Kaldhonde, 

14)  Hirojl  Marathe. 

15)  Ranijljl  Mor(\ 

16)  Hirojl  Bhaldar. 

17)  TukoJT  Kadu, 

18)  Ram  Dalvl, 

19)  DattnJT  Tditulkar, 

20)  Pilaji  Sanas, 
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21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

27 

28 
30 
31 


Javii  Pave. 
Bhikjl  Dalvi, 
Kondj!  Vadkhalo, 
TrimbakjT  Prabhn, 
Kondj  I  Farzand, 
Tanaji  Tundnskar, 
Tan  Savant  ]Maw]e, 
Mahfidjl  Farzand, 
Yesji  Darekar, 
BajajT  Rav  Darekar, 
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(32)  Son  Da]ve, 
[98]  (33)  Cliaiigoji  Kadu, 
(M)  Konclalkar, 

(35)  Dhavlekar, 

(36)  Tan  Savant  Bhonsle. 

Total  ...      3(i 

The  following'  is  the  list  of  forts  and  stroncrholds 
and  fortified  islands  (Janjirfis)  :— 

1  Kondana  or  Sinhai^ad. 

2  Glianti^ad. 

3  Yelbargiga(l. 

4  Eangnii  or  Prasiddliagacl. 
6  Lingaim. 

6  Chandan. 

7  Masltbrule  or  '^1an^■ad. 

8  Javajxad. 
0  Lohaga(.L 

10  Kot  Phond. 

11  Kot  Lavd. 

12  Rasalgad. 

13  Ha(.lsar  or  ParvatGrad 

14  Kot  Kechar. 

15  Satfuairad. 

If)  Paraliij^ad  or  Saiianfirad 

17  Vallabhgad. 

18  Javlegad. 

19  llarOshgad. 

20  Knrdu  or  Mandargad. 

21  8alobhaga(l. 

22  Rob  Ida. 

23  Madiririi^^ad. 

24  Jivgban. 


( 


n 


u 


I   I.. 
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25  Kot  Manglur. 

26  Kopalgad. 

27  Kot  Kushtagl. 
Panhalagad. 
Naubatgad. 
Kot  Supe. 
Purandarga(.l. 
Pall  or  Sarasgaci. 
Aclialagirlgad. 
Bhorap  or  Siulhilgad. 
Kot  Ankole. 

Panda vgad. 
Vandan. 

Kot  Sivesvar. 
Kbilna  or  Visa]ga(l. 
Trinibak  or  ^rigai}. 
Kot  llaliva). 
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28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
4> 
44 
'15 
46 
47 
48 
49 


Bahadurt^ad. 

Tanbada. 

Salberigad. 

Manoliargad. 

Ahivantgad. 

Thakrigad. 

Mabuligad. 


Chaud  or  Prasannairad. 


49  in  all. 


[99J     List  of  ne^v  forts  constjiucted 

BY    rHK    PiAJK. 

1  Rajgad  Avith  four  fortitied  lowc^-  terraces  (?tt^) 

2  Torna'""^  or  PracliandLca<l. 


""   Evidently  Sabhasful    is   mistakeu    hen-  for?    Torn«   was   an   old  fort 
repaired  and  renamed  by  SivSji.  '  ^^ 
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8 

Keljfi. 

4 

A^aiiTitgcKl. 

5 

Kainalij^ad. 

6 

Vardhaiii^acl. 

7 

Pratapi^ad. 

8 

KruigorT  or  Mant^algac . 

9 

Gahaiiscail. 

10 

Patrikai;'a(). 

11 

Pa(lnia2;a(}. 

12 

Siibakar^^acl. 

13 

Sabali>a(l 

14 

Baliii'av<»'a()  or  Sciran^a. 

15 

Gagaiii^ad  or  Brivda. 

16 

Saraiiggm). 

17 

Surii^ad. 

18 

Janjira  Vijayaduruja. 

19 

.Tanjira  SiTidlmdurira. 

20 

Janjira  KhruidcrT. 

21 

Pavano^ad. 

22 

Paricail. 

28 

J^hinvixad   (  Bh  Tin  gad). 

21 

Hhudhargad. 

25 

Rajgacl. 

26 

Sahana  ( j)  gad. 

27 

Nakagadc'ad. 

28 

Loiijagad. 

29 

Kaehnapjad. 

30 

Sidicliaga(l. 

81 

Vasantagacl. 

82 

Sundargacl. 

38 

^rahlniruifijad. 

34 

Machclihandrajxad. 

1 


I; 


au 

N'rankatwad. 

36 

Maui  k  gad. 

37 

Lokalgad  (Kalaiil?) 

38 

Kothjagml. 

39 

}^rTvnrdlianu'a(l. 

40 

Kaiiiargacl. 

41 

Vfisota  or  A'vascra^ad. 

42 

Kholi^ail. 

43 

Pr8chitga(L 

44 

Praudligacl. 

45 

Vanagad. 

K) 

Xargundgacl  or  ^Fahadgad 

47 

Ranidiiri^a  or   IMiiijabal 

48 

Bfileraja. 

49 

Anjanvell. 

50 

Sarga(). 

51 

MurgO(l. 

52 

J^rTniaiitt,^'i(). 

53 

Gaj(Midraga(l. 

54 

Kot    Yelur. 

56 

Kanakadrigad. 

56 

Ravlagacl. 

67 

Xaelinagad. 

6ft 

R  am  so  j  gad. 

59 

Riidramalgad. 

60 

Saniaiiijcad. 

61 

Valla1)haLca(l. 

02 

Maliipalgad. 

63 

Alavors^ad  or  Navalsrund. 

64 

Patgad. 

65 

Soiigacl. 

66 

Kunjargad. 
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67  Tiin^t]^a(.l  or  Kathlnficad. 

68  >rahT|)?itij^a(l. 

69  Afadaugad. 

70  KangorTt>:a(!. 

71  Varui^atl. 

72  Bhrishantyad. 
78  Kot  Boti^ir. 
74  Kambalixacl. 
76  ^^an2;al^'a(.l. 

76  Svarupt^ad. 

77  l)holai:i:a(l. 

78  ^Ianranjaim:ad. 

79  Bahuli^Mil. 

80  Malundrasrad. 

81  Rrije«^a(l. 

82  Balvanti^ac!. 

83  J^rigalclavp^acl. 
8i  Pavitragad. 

85  KalanidhTiJca(.L 

86  (xandliavva^jacl. 

87  Suman*]^a(,l. 

88  Gamblurga(l. 
80  Mandarga(L 

90  Mardangacl. 

91  DahlgaU. 

92  Mohangail. 

93  Gadagad. 

94  N^iragad  or  Ghosala. 

95  'rikona  Yidgad. 

96  Janjim  Suvamadurga. 

97  Janjinl  Ratnai^in. 

98  Rajkot. 


T 
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99  Seviifigad. 

100  Sevaka2ra<L 
[100]  101  Kohajgad. 

102  Kathorgad. 

103  Bliaskari^ad. 

104  Kapalgad. 

105  Harischandrasrad. 

106  Janjira  Kolaba. 

107  Siddhagad. 

108  Manclangad. 

About  108  in  total. 

About  79  forts  newly  (*onc)uered  in    the  Karnatak 
as  in  the  followinii:  list. 

Kolhar,  Balapur — Wars^hjlt. 

(1)  Kolhar  Balapur  Bhor, 

(2)  Nandlgad, 
(8)  Chandaugad, 

(4)  Ih'ahniaixad, 

(5)  Ganesgad, 

(6)  SrTvardhangai), 

(7)  Vajragad, 

(8)  Mardangad, 

(9)  Kot   Bednur, 

(10)  Bhaskargacl, 

(11)  Pipla  or  Prakasgacl, 

(12)  Kot  Dhamkur, 

(13)  Kot  Kolar  kadini  (ohl), 
(11)    Durganigad, 

(15)  Bliimgacl, 

(1())  Sarasgad, 

(17)  Ahinijadurga, 
19 
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(18)  Kattargad, 

(19)  Makrandsjad, 

(20)  Burvadt^ad, 

(21)  Somsanknrg-ad, 

(22)  Hatnialj^ad, 

(23)  Bhumandauii^ad, 

(24)  Mejkolhari^ad, 

(25)  Mahlpali^ad, 

(26)  KapsorT  near  Bhlmgad, 

(27)  Bundikot. 

(28)  Kot  Velur, 

(29)  Kailasicacl. 

(80)  Mahlmandaugad, 

(81)  Arjuns^ad, 

(32)  Arkatgad, 

(33)  Padvirsjad, 

(84)  Bhanjangad, 

(85)  Raji?ad  Cliandl  (Jinji), 

(86)  Madonmattagad  Chandi, 

(87)  Alukhnoirad  Kotvel, 

(88)  Bhatur, 

(89)  Palo  kot. 
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Total— 89.^=^' 


Ports  and  stroui^holds  below  the  Ghat. 

(1)  Patanagadaneofad, 

(2)  Jao:dev£:ad, 
(8)  Kevalgad, 

(4)  Gao^ansrad, 

(5)  Madgad, 

(6)  Kasturlgad. 


i- 


**'    R.  B.   Ranp  sr'ves  38.      Rnf  vre  find  39  nampp  and  rhp  prand    total    will 
Iberefore  be  80  and  not  7^. 


(7; 

1  Ratnao^ad. 

(8) 

1  Pravalsrad, 

(9] 

1  Martandgad, 

(jo; 

1  Krshnas^iri  Chandi, 

(ii; 

1  Siiranggjul  Chandi, 

(12) 

)  LasTi'ad  Chandi, 

(l.H 

1  Kot  Trichandi. 

(14) 

1  Sudarsangad, 

(15: 

1  Maharajgacl, 

(16) 

)  KishniigirTirad, 

(17) 

>   Ranjangafl, 

(18) 

1  Sidgafl, 

(19) 

)   Mallakarjunj^ad, 

(20) 

1  Pranagad, 

(21) 

)  Kunjargad, 

(22) 

)  Ar  kot  gad, 

(23) 

Kama  tak  gad, 

(24) 

\  Bigevaluo^ad, 

(2.V 

)  Bahiravgad, 

(26) 

1  Kot  Sid3ha, 

(27) 

1  Man  gad, 

(28) 

1  Kot  Trikalur, 

(29) 

1  Vetval  or  Kemal, 

(30) 

)  Visajgad, 

(31) 

1  Kot  Trimal, 

(32) 

1  Chelgad  Chandi, 

(33) 

1  Garvagad  Chandi, 

10] 

L]  (34)  Kot  Devnapati, 

(35) 

1    Ram  gad. 

(36) 

1  Chintahar  kot. 

(37' 

)  Vrdhdhachal  kot, 

(38) 

)  Chavikot, 
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(39)  Nilsajits^ad, 

(40)  Yasavants^ad, 

(41)  Devsi^ad. 


♦ 


Total  11.  Grand  total  80. 

The  totat,  of   Fotms   rx    \i,l. 

First  fiftv  lorts...50, 

* 

New  ones  (constructed  hv  the  Rjiie — 111. 

In  the  province  of  Karnatak . . .  80  (70). 

Total  241  (240). 

One  province  ol'  the  Kingdom  oxtend(*d  from  the 
fort  of  Salheri  on  the  liither  i)anks  of  the  (iodfivarl 
over  the  whole  country  of  Taluhfit  and  \A^irs]^hat  to 
the  Tungabhadra,  and  the  otiier  province  extended 
beyond  the  Turii]^ahhadra  to  the  banks  of  the  KaverT 
and  included  Kolhar,  Balapur,  Jinji  and  V'ellore 
(Yelur).  These  two  provinces  made  the  Kingdom. 
After  makini^  this  review  he  k(^pt  Sanil)hriji  llaje  at 
Panhalil.  Janardan  Nanlvan  Sarkarknti,  and  SonaJT 
Ntlik,  the  door  keej)er  (Baukl)^  and  RribrijT  Dhandhere 
were  kept  with  him.  And  the  ( Haje)  (then)  consoled 
his  son  (saying),  "I  am  i^oing  to  Rayn'ac.L  I  shall 
come  back  after  celebratini*"  th(^  marriai^e  of  Raja- 
ram  (my)  youns^er  son.  Then  we  shall  decide^  what 
should  be  done  about  the  burden  of  reii>'nins^.  Thou 
art  my  eldest  son.  1  i*ely  on  thee  in  every  way." 
So  saying,  (he)  went  to  Raygacl. 

While  looking  for  a  wife  for  Rajarani,  the 
younger  son,  the  daughter  of  Pratap  llav  the  former 
Sendpati  was  selected  l)ri(le,  and  the  marriage  was 
celebrated.      The    l)ridc    was    named    Saabhricfjiavatl 
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Janakf  Bai.     Great  fc^stivities  were   made   and   many 
deeds  of  charity  were  oerformed. 

After  a  few  days  the  Raja  became  ili  of  fever. 
The  llajji  w^as  a  virtuous  man  and  had  presentiment 
of  his  death.  He  judged  that  the  end  of  his  life  was 
come.  [102]  Peeling  so,  he  summoned  the  following 
resp(H* table  courtiers  among  the  Karkuvs  and  the 
Household  oificers,  who  were  near  : — 

KiirkuuH. 

(1)  Xilo  Pant,  the  son  of  the  Pradhan,  (2)  Prahlad 
Pant,  (*^)  (rangadhar  Pant,  son  of  Janardan  Pant, 
(4)  Ramchandra  Nijkanth.  (5)  RavJT  Somnath,  (6) 
AbaJT  Mahadev.  (7)  Jot!  Rav,  (8)  Bala])rabhu  Chit- 
nis. 

House  ROLT)  Officers. 

(1)  HiroJT  Parzand,  (2)  RabaJT  O badge,  (8)  Baji 
Kadiim,  (4)  Mudhojl  Saraklivas,  (r>)  SuryaJT  ]\[alsure. 
(())  MahadjT  Nalk  Pansam))a!. 

These  noble  men  were  summoned  (to  his  bedside) 
and  (the  Raie)  said  to  them.  "The  term  of  mv  life 
has  expired.  I  am  goint»'  to  Kailas  to  see  the  SrT. 
Feeling  that  my  body  was  growini*'  weak,  I  said  to 
mv  eldest  son  SambhaiT  -  '  You  two  are  mv  sons 
I  am  dividing  the  kingdoni  l)etween  you,  and  you 
two  should  bve  in  amity.'  So  1  said.  But  the  eldest 
son  SambhaJT  Raje  did  not  listen  to  (this  counsel). 
It  seems  my  end  has  come.  Puna  was  only  a  Mahal 
of  K),0(U)  JJo/fs.,  since  then  I,  Sivajf.  have  founded 
a  kingdom  of  one  k?'or  of  iloihs.     1  have   built   these 
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forts  and  strouij^liolds,  oi'i;aiiised  (an  army  of) 
cavalrv  and  intantrv,  i)iit  I  do  not  see  such  a  son 
as  will  ])rotect  this  kingdom  at'ter  me.  Tf  the 
youno;er  prince  llajaram  lives,  lie  will  extend  this 
kin<:i^dom.  San\bhaji  ltaj(\  the  eldest  son,  is  conversed 
(in  politics)  hvit  he  is  free  of  to!ii,nie  and  unwise. 
What  should  he  done  under  the  circumstances  ?  f 
am  (h^partini^'.  You  are  old  Krirkatis  and  Maratha 
officers  of  this  kini;(lom.  These  thimrs  must  he 
known  to  you.  After  me  Saml)haji  llaje  will  take 
the  whole  kinii^dom  in  hand  with  ijjreat  power,  and 
the  army  will  hail  him  as  Saml)hriJT  Raje  is  the 
elder,  and  follow  him.  As  llajaram  is  younu:er,  the 
army  will  not  join  him.  The  Sarkrii'lnnis  wil'  side 
with  llajaram  and  [propose  a  partition  of  the  two 
kim^doms  between  the  two  ])rothers.'''  But  ultimately 
the  Marathas  of  the  army  will  not  support  the 
counsel  of  the  Kdrkuns.  At  last,  (SamhhaJT)  will 
arrest  all  the  Sar/:drkfn?.s  [Km]  after  inspirin-  their 
conRdence.''^  SamhhaJT  llaje  uill  murder  many 
of  the  great  Brahmans  of  our  time,  lie  will  commit 
Brahmanicide.  I'hen  he  will  murdin*.  arn.vst  and 
dishonour  the  Maratha  officers  of  the  army.  Men 
of  low  standinix  and  slaves  will  he  promoted  while 
men  of  rank  will  be  deirraded.  Sambhajl  will 
induke  in  intoxicating  drugs,  smoke  f/rtnjrf  and 
practise  debauchcM-y.  The  forts  and  strongholds  will 
(l;e  suffered  to)  r(^main  without  commanders  and  the 


'  5 «  We  slioukl  remember  that  the  author    was    a  servant    of  lUjaraiii.      1« 
^ivadi^'vijaya  we  i^et  an  altogeth<M-  different  aeeonnt  of  Si'vajT's  death. 

'••^  Tliis  is  not  quite  accurate.     Some  of    the  {.rincip;.!    minister.-    espoused 
the  cause  of   thr  eld^-r  prince  while  others  were  in  the  interest  of  the    youuK«r 
Sambhajl  arrested  aud  put  to  de»th  his  enemioB. 
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king    will    not    look    after    their    welfare.      He    will 
squander    the    revenue    and  all  his  wealth.     H(*  will 
ruin    the    whole    kingdom.     Aurangzib    will     march 
from     Delhi    on    hearini;"    of    the    evil  proj)ensities  of 
Sambhajl.       The    Alu^hal    will    annex    Bijapur    and 
Bhaijanagar.     (They)    will    take    this    kingdom  also. 
And  at  length  Sambhajl  will   be  betrayed.     As    after 
Malik    Ainbar.    his  son  Fate  Khan  ruined  the  Nizam 
Shah's  kingdom  wlien    he    took  up   the    i^overnment, 
.so  will  SamhhaJT  ruin  this  kinudom.     Then    Rajaram 
will  take  up  the  administration  and  recover   the    lost 
kingdom.      He    will    be    more  })owerful  than  myself. 
So  much  about  the  qualities   of   my   sons.     Sambhajl 
will  spare  none  of  the  older  Kai^kiots  of  my  time.    Of 
them    ( Kdj-kunn)    Prahlad    Pant,  son  of  Niraji  Pant, 
and  Ptamchandra  Pant,  son  of  Nilo  Pant,   these   two 
Brahmans  will  acquire    great    power.     Ni|o    Pant,  ^^ 
son  of  the  Pradhan  will  also  be  a  man  of  note.  Some 
other    ))esides  these  may  also   acquire  fame.     Of  the 
Marathas,  manv  will  b(»  ruincxl  bv  SambhaJT.     Of  the 
survivors,  if  SantajT  Ghorpatle,  and  BahirjT  Ghorpade 
and  Dhaniiji  Jadhava  live,  they    will    perform    many 
l^rave    (\xploits.     The    ruined    kingdom    will    be    re- 
covered   bv    these    three    Biahmans    and  these  three 
Mclrathas."    So  said  (the  llaje).    The  Raje  spoke  like 
this.     Evervone's  throat  was  choked  and  tears  began 
to  flow  from  (every)  eye.     A  great  sorrow    overcame 
them.     Then  the  Raje    said, — "  You    should    not  ,be 
bewildered.     This  is  but  a  mortal  world      ^lanv  were 
born  before  us  (hut)  they  are  all   gone.     You  should 


' ""  Thewe     three    rose     to    eminence     durinq:      Riijaram's     administration. 
Frahlttd  NirajT  became  the  first  Pratimdhi  of   the  Chhatrapati. 
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keep  your  iniiid  unsullied  by  sorrow.  You  should 
all  stay  outside  uow.  I  will  meditate  on  the  Sri." 
So  saviui^'  he  made  them  all  sit  outside.  And  the 
Raje  ((caused  to  he)  hrouu'ht  Hhai^irathT  water  and 
bathed  in  it.  Besmearinu'  the  body  with  ash,  (he) 
|104]  put  on  rudrdh'shit.  Then  by  th(*  perform- 
ance ot  Yoija,  \w  took  his  soul  to  the  lir<iJirua)Hl  '*^' 
{sic)  and  made  it  d(»))art  l)y  burstini*'  open  all  the 
t(^n  nates  "^'  (of  the  body).  This  happened  at  Rayii^ad 
about  the  second  pralnu  on  Sunday,  the  Sndclha 
15th  of  ClKtUt'n  in  the  year  l()()2  of  the  S;ilivahana 
Saka  era,    the    Siwrraisat'    beini;    iiaudi'a    by    name. 

The    messeni»ers    of  Siva  then  canu'  with  a  heavenlv 

• 

car,  (the  Kaje)  ascended  it  and  went  to  Kailas. 
The  material  bodv  ah^ne  was  left  in  the  mortal 
world. 

On  the  (lav  of  th(*  ItaieV  death  there  was  an 
earthquake.  .V  comet  appeared  m  the  sky  and 
meteors  were  showered  from  heaven.  At  niirht 
double  rainbows  l)(»came  visibl(\  All  the  eiurht 
directions  assu»ned  a  liery  appeaivince.  The  water  of 
the  Sri  Samblui  Mahadev  tank  became  blood  red. 
The  tishes  leaped  out  of  the  water  and  the  water 
l)ecanic  tishless.     I'hese  (ivil  omens  took  place/*^^ 


'"'    Pi'ob;ibly  the  antlior  means  Brofnnavdmlhrti  or  SnUnsrar. 

'"*  Ilorp  /?/v/^imara/iti/i>v7  is  evidently  cf)unttMi  with  the  other  nine  gate8. 
of  which  the  mouth,  the  ears,  the  eyes  and  the  nostril"  mnki'  ^even. 

'  V  rhis  lonf?  list  of  bad  omens  is  not  peculiar  to  luiiian  literature.  St. 
Matthew  says  that  siniihu-  omens  were  seen  when  Clirist  was  crueified.  "  And, 
behold,  the  veil  of  the  teinple  was  rent  in  tw.iin  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  : 
.\nd  the  earth  did  quake,  and  the  rocks  rent.  And  the  graves  were  opened; 
and  many  bodies  of  the  saints  whieh  slept  arose,  and  came  out  of  the  j^ravea 
after  his  resurrection,    and  went     into     the     holy     city,     and     appeared     unto 


I 


T 


Then  the  Rajt^'s  body  was  hurnt  with  sandalwood 
and  bel  wood.  The  queens,  the  Karhins  and  the 
liouseliold  officers  all  said  that  llajaram,  the  younger 
son,  should  perform  the  necessary  rites.  Everybody 
lamented  the  loss,  llajaram  also  lamented  much. 
Then  it  was  settled  that  the  funeral  rites  should  be 
p(*rformed  by  the  younger  son.  The  elder  son 
Sambhajl  Kaje  was  not  present  at  that  time. 
Consequently  the  youm^er  son  performed  the  rites. 
This  is  the  bioijraphy  of  the  Raje  from  the  time  of 
his  birth  to  that  of  his  death. 

The  Kaje  was  a  veritable  incarnation  born  (in 
this  earth),  and  performed  many  brave  exploits. 
His  authority  was  invoked  from  the  (banks  of  the) 
Narmada  to  llamesvar.  He  conquered  these  pro- 
vinces and  defeated   (the    ai*mies)    and   annexed   the 


many.'       Matthew,    Ch.     27.     ^A-h'-K        Mr.    Karkarin      however   thinks     that 
Sabhasad's    aci-oiint      here    is    not     wltogeiher     inaocnrate.     A   comet    and  a 
tremendously     liitr    one.    did    appear   shortly    after    Sivaji'a   death    in     1680. 
Thp    appearance    of    this  comet  has  been  nuMili<.ned  by  the  English  physician 
Fryer.     Karkari}>    however    is    not     riffht     in     identifying    it     with     Halley'e 
eomot    which    appeared    in     l(5S2.     As     for    other    omens     he     quotes      the 
followiuK    extract  frnm  Fryer  who  wr«»tc  on  the  last  day  of  1679,—"  This  year 
has  been  Hllc.l  witli    two    i>ortor.tious    calamities,    the  one    irdand,    a    shower 
of    blood    fov    twelve    i.ours  :  the  other  on  the  sen  coast,  Mechalapatam  being 
overturned    by    an    inundation    wherein    six  thousand  souls  perished"  (Fryer, 
4 in.      Thi'i-     was      f.uir     moiiths    before      Sivaji's     death.     Writing   on. 
Januarv    ^o.    1681,    he    mentions    a    nriU    more   strange  event..     ^'Thi.s  year  a 
dratigid  was  feared  (p.  ilSK      1  should  have    eoncluded    these    remarks    here, 
had    not  a    wonderful  sign  in  the  heav.-ns  :.i)pMnred  to  call  for  animadversions. 
»  *    *   Eleven  degrees  from    the    eartl..    south-east,    a    terrible    flaming    torch 
w.-,8    seen    in    the    skies   in  Capricorn    '    '■    ^      At    tirst  no  bigger  than  a  wan'a 
han.l  from  its  coming  forth  of  th.>  horizon  which  thence  arose  with    a    mighty 
,la^  of  si»inning  light    ior    more    than    nine    degrees    as    big    as    a    rainbow." 
Mr  Karkaria  also  point?  out  that    Sivaji    atid    Napoleon    died    exactly    at    the 
same  fige  and  .lnliu.=?  Caeser  wii."    -'uly  two  years    older  at    his  death.     Jonrnal 
of  the  Rom.  Br.  of  R.A  S. 
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territoiTies  of  the  four  Badshahis  (on  land),  viz.,  tho 
Adilsahi.     the    Kutub-^ahi,    tlie    Nizamsahi    and   the 
Mu2:hlai,  and  the  twentv-two   l^adshahs   of   the   sea. 
A   new   kinscdom    was    founded    and     the     ^faratha 
Badshah    became   a    (duly)    enthroned    Lord  of   the 
Umbrella  (Chhatrapati).     By  a  voluntary  d<\'ith   he 
went  to  Kailas.     None  like  this  was  born  before  him, 
and  none    will    be   born   in   the  future.     Such  is  the 
account  of  the  Maharaja  (and^  you  should  know  this. 
Whoever  will  copy  this  account    of   the    Ra'p   of 
holy   memory   and  keep  the  manuscript  in  his  house 
will    have   unlimited    good   fortune.     He    who    will 
read  it  will  acquire  great  merit.     The  sonless  will  be 
blessed  with  sons,  the  poor  with  riches,    the   unlucky 
will  acquire  fame  and   holiness  and  bravery.     Those 
who   have    sons  will    have   more,  and  those  who  are 
rich    will    have    more    good  fortune    [105],     Those 
who  are  already  famous  will   be   conquerors   of   the 
world.     In    this    manner   will  every  one's   desire  be 
fulfilled.       Understand    it     well.      This     hakhar    is 
finished.     The  account  was  finished   on    the  Siulhha 
Ft'citipadn  day  oi  Chaitra  in  Xlrn   year    1H1(>   of    the 
Salivahana  era,  the  Samvatsar  being  Tsrrrm  by  name, 
at     Jinji.     I     submit     this    for    your    information. 
What    more    should    I  writer   (with    respectful  sub- 
mission V 
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j^ivAJi  AT  BijArru. 

S.  U.    [0<}]    Then    Sahaji    ilaje     returned    from 
Karnfilak     and     sent     for     (Saublia-yadisampanna) 
fortune-favoured  Jija  Bfu  Salieb.    and    8rimaii    §ivaji 
.Maharaj,    well    skilled    in  war,  endowed  with    valour 
and    beauty,  and  a    veritable  inearnation    to    relieve 
mother    earth    ol    her     unbearable    burden,    by    the 
performance  of  notalde  human  deeds,— from   8ivneri, 
desirous  of  seein-them,-and  called  DadajJ  Konddcv. 
Thereupon  the  latter  made    proper  arrangements    for 
the  fort  of  Sivneri    and    the    MuImIs   attached    to    it 
and  [()7]  proceeded  to  Bija])ur.     At    Bijapur,    Sultan 
Muhammad  Shah  Badshah  was  ill,  and  at  that    junc- 
ture arrived    SivaJT    Maliaraj    with    his    mother   and 
officers.    *  *  *    [<J8]  The  city  was  under  the  Muham- 
madan  (loverument  and  cow  slaughter  was   therefore 
frequent.     Re  fell    disgusted  *****  and    used    to 
sav  to  the  officers  in    his    father's    house,—"  It  is  not 
-,Jod  to  live  upon   the    bread    of    the    Muhamniadans 
and    to    witness    eow  slaughter.     Death    is  far    more 
desirable.     I    sliall    no     longer    tolerate    any    slight 
upon  religion,  or  any  act  of  Muhammadan  injustice, 
rr   my  father  abambms  me  on  that    aceount.    T    shall 
not  mind,  but  it  is  not  good  to  stav  at  such  a  place." 
But  wlio  would   create    ditt\n-ence    by    reporting    the 
■    speeeh  to  his  father:     The  father  and  the  son  would 
ultimately    be    reconciled    but    the     reporter's    head 
would  be' lost .     In  this  manner    a    few    days    passed. 
One  dav,    when    Sivaji    Maharaj    was   going    in    the 
train  of 'the  llaja  (his  father),  he  heard  the  lowmg  of  a 
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cow  that  was  being  slaiii^htered  in  a  batcher's  house. 
Sivajl  had  the  butcher  arrested  and  caned  by  his 
mon.  [69]  The  cow  was  released  and  its  price  was 
put  into  the  l)utcher's  hand.  The  case  was  reported 
to  the  authorities  but  they  took  no  notice  of  it 
l}ecause  of  the  intiuence  of  the  llaja.  On  another 
occasion  also  a  second  quarrel  with  a  butcher  took 
place,  and  the  niatt(3r  was  similarly  reported  to  the 
Government.  But  Sivaji  Maharaj  had  strictly  warned 
the  batchers  not  to  use  their  knives  except  to  kill 
Croats,  and  it  became  known  to  all.  The  Muham- 
madans  asstnnblcd  everywhere  and  began  to  complain 
in  the  following  manner, — *'  Has  Muhammadan 
sovereignty  come  to  an  end  now  r  It  seems  he  has 
forgotten  the  day  his  father  came  from  Daulata- 
bad."  *  *  *  [70J  I'lie  llaja  felt  greatly  troubled  when 
he  heard  from  common  report  w  hat  had  happened. 
**  The  eldest  son  died  in  the  battle  of  Kanako'irl," 
thought  he,  '*  Now  he  is  my  eldest  son.  He  should 
manage  my  affairs  and  take  care  of  the  Darbar.  He 
is  intelligent,  a  good  writer,  speaker  and  rider.  At 
his  age  Sambhajl  acted  as  ^arstibhedar  of  Kanakgiri. 
Alone  did  he  go  on  that  occasion  and  people  still 
remember  it.  In  qualitications,  Sivaji  is  his  superior. 
It  is  onlv  for  some  deeds  of  inv  previous  birth  that 
lie  has  formed  such  evil  conceptions.  When  he  was 
at  Si\  uerl,  I  heard  various  good  reports  about  him 
and  I  decided  to  bring  him  here  and  keep  him  near 
me.  The  reports  f)f  his  good  parts  were  verified  but 
on  his  way  to  the  /tdc/ntrL  the  sight  of  the  butchers' 
house?*  disturbs  his  spleen  and  he  feels  it  verv  difhcult 
to   salute    Muhamnuidans    bv    touchin«^    earth    with 
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his  hands.     If  the  Badshah  comes    to    know    of    thi«i. 
I   shall   fall  into  great  troubles.''  *  *  *  i^\  play  mate 
of   Sivaji,    at     Sahajfs     request,      questioned     .^ivajl 
about   this  matter   and    got   the     following   answer) 
[71]  "  I  will  not  live  on   the    bread    of  the  Yavanas 
and   salute    them  by  touching  earth  with  my    hands. 
And  if  cow  slaughter  takes  place    in    the    city,    or    I 
hear  of    its    occurence,    I     will    not    r(^main    content 
without   punishing   it,    whatever    may   he  the  conse- 
quence   thereof."     The    Raja     was     informed    of    the 
answer  and  fell  in  a   current  of   thought.     Vyankajl 
Raje   hitherto    kept    in    Karnatak    ^\as    bi'ought    to 
Bijapur.     "  He  (Sivaji)  and  I  should  be  of  one   mind, 
but  he  does  not    like    it.     He    is    but    a    (»hild.      But 
if  he  stays  here  the  difference  will    go  on    increasing 
and  reach  what  climax  ]  do  not    know."     Therenpon 
it    was   decided   to   send     him    to    V\\m>     and    as   it 
was  expected  that  the  guidance  of  some    irood    officer 
mav  do  him  s-ood,  Dadail  Konddev   was    asked    to  be 
ready.     (Sivaji  was  only  eight  years  at  this  time). 

According  to  Chitnls  Sivaji    was    seven    years  old 
at  the  time  of  his  first  visit  to  Bijapur  (p.  25). 


SiTA.TI    IXVTTET)    TO    THE    DaPvBAU. 

Ch.  [27]  It  was  decided  to  take  Sivaji  to  an  inter- 
view with  the  Badshah.  The  Pant  (Alunlr  Jagdev)  had 
highly  eulogised  the  Raja's  son  as  well  qualified  and 
fit  for  ttvfzi7*'8  office  in  the  Badsliah's  presence.  (The 
Badshah)  wished  him  to  be  brousrht  to  the  court,  and 
when  the  Pant  sent  this  information,  an  anspicious 
moment  was  ascertained.     Sivajt    sent    the  following 
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message  to  the  Mahamja — 'We  are  Hindus  and  they 
Yavanas.  Thev  are  verv  low — in  fact  there  is  none 
lower, — I  t'eel  a  loathini;'  to  salute  them.  'I  hey 
commit  evil  deeds  like  cow  slaughter.  It  is  wrong 
to  witness  anv  sliijrht  on  relii^ion  and  the  Brahmans. 
Cows  are  slaughtered  as  we  pass  hy  the  roads.  It 
pain>  me  and  J  foel  inclined  to  cut  otV  the  head  of 
the  ofVender.  In  my  mind  I  feel  disposed  to  decapi- 
tate the  oppressor  of  the  cows  but  I  am  helpless 
as  I  do  not  know  what  niv  father  will  think  of  it. 
But  I  think  it  wrong  to  associate  ourselves  with  the 
Muhammadans  and  to  visit  the  houses  of  the  (fmirs 
and  the  waz'irs.  If  perchance  we  touch  them  we 
should  chamxe  our  clothes. 


K^IVAJi    GOES    TO    THE     DaRUAK. 

S.  D.  [Ill  I  11ie  Badshnh  asked  the  Raja  whether 
Sivajr  was  married  or  not.  A\'h('n  the  latter  answered 
in  the  affirmative  the  Badshah  ti:ot  angrv  and  said, — 
**  The  marriau'c  celebrated  in  mv  absence  was  a  mere 
play  and  no  marriage  at  all.  Oet  him  married  again 
here."  Thereupon  arrangement  was  made  for  a 
second  marriage.  *  *  *  The  second  wife  was 
named  Sayra  BaT  Saheb  Putia  Bal,  (Putla  Bal  was 
another  wife  of  Sivajl).  There  was  much  rejoicing 
but  the  Maharaja  did  not  feel  well  at  heart  after 
witnessing  the  behaviour  of  the  Yavanas.  "We  are 
Hindus  nnd  the  rightful  lords  of  the  realm,  it  is  not 
prop(»r  for  us  to  witness  cowslaughter  and  oppression 
of  the  Brahmans.'*  (So  argued  lie.)  When  he  went 
to   the    palace    with   the    Raja  his  fath(»r,  the    latter 
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made  his  obeisance  by  touchinic  the  earth  wuth  his 
hand.  He  (Sivajl)  should  have  paid  his  respects  in 
a  similar  manner  after  his  father,  but  he  sat  in  the 
court  without  doins:  so.  His  conduct  was  discussed 
after  the  Raja's  return  home.  *'  Sivajl  Raje  is  Sahajl 
Raje's  son  ;  the  fathei*  and  the  son  came  together. 
The  Rjija  ill2]  made  the  usual  salute  ])ut  Sivajl 
omitted  to  do  so  "  (Hie  Raja  learnt  this  and  did  not 
take  Slvaji  to  the  court  after  this  event).  On  the 
DffS/'o  day,  however,  Sahaji  Raje  wanted  t^fvaji  to 
accompany  him  and  to  behave  properly.  He  there- 
fore made  the  young  friends,  old  servants,  and  con- 
stant companion >  of  t^ivaJT,  and  Jija  Bal  Saheb,  to 
counsel  Sivajl  to  that  effect,  $ivaji  in  his  delicacy 
accompanied  his  father.  On  their  arrival,  the  Raja 
made  the  usual  obeisance,  Sivajl  ought  to  have  done 
so  but  took  his  seat  without  paying  liis  respects  (to 
the  Sultan).  The  sight  of  the  full  court  excited  him, 
and  in  his  heart  arose  the  desire  of  killing  the  Bad- 
shah with  the  weapon  he  had  in  his  hands.  If  his 
attitude  was  noticed  by  any  one  else  the  Badshah's 
favour  would  for  ever  be  lost  ;  so  the  Raje  kept  his 
son  behind  (him)  and  himself  sat  in  his  front.  The 
Badshah  noticed  it  and  questioned  by  a  signal  of  his 
hand.  Thereupon  the  Raje  said,—'' He  is  a  mere 
child  and  he  had  never  before  seen  the  royal 
court.  This  is  the  first  time  he  comes  to  the 
Shahansha's  court.  He  is  scared  by  the  crowd." 
Thus  did  he  execuse  his  (son's)  conduct  and 
while  away  his  time — and  then  (they)  took  leave 
and  came  home.  On  his  return  home  he  argued 
in  the  following  manner,— "  It  is  not  at  all 
21 
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well  to   keep  him  here.     His  hohavioiir  will    appear 
hoFiile  to  the  Yavauas  and  hasten  the  future  evil. 

Chitais's  account  ut'  the  interview  is  somewhat 
different.  According  to  him  Sivajl  had  accompanied 
Murar  Pant  to  the  court  at  his  earnest  request.  The 
excuse  offered  hy  Murar  Pant  for  the  omission  of 
the  customarv  obeisance  was  that,  *'  The  Raja*s  son 
was  really  a  learned  and  well  qualified  man,  but  he 
had  never  before  seen  the  royal  court.  Nevertheless 
he  was  tit  for  the  royal  service.''  The  chronicler 
then  L^oes  on  to  say—**  As  the  Raja's  son  had  s^one 
to  the  court  for  the  first  time,  he  was  given  jewels 
and  a  dress  of  honour,  but  on  his  return  home  he 
])athed  and  flung  the  dress  aside.*'  It  was 
thereupon  decided  with  the  counsel  of  Murar  Jagdev 
to  keep  ?5ivajl  away  till  he  came  of  age  (Cli.  p.  28). 

Capture  of  Torna. 

Ch.  [80]  Then  he  was  thirteen  years  old.  He  had 
affectionately  entertained  (in  his  service)  ]\Iawles, 
Pasalkar,  Kank,  Mfilusare  and  other  generals.  With 
them  he  plotted  against  the  fort  of  Toriia  within 
the  dominions  oF  the  Badshah  of  Bijapur.  The 
officers  of  the  fort  were  won  over  by  the  Mawjes  * 
*  *  and  the  fort  was  secured. 

UNrRIENDLY    ATTITUDE    TOWARDS   THE 
MUKAMMADANS. 

S.D.  [Ill]  Near  Puna  were  many  Muhammadan 
chiefs,  £creat  and  small,  and  they  used  to  come  to 
see  the  Raja,  as  the  friendship   of   a  feudatory   chief 
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like  him  might  be  of  use  to  them.  Dado  Pant  used 
to  receive  them  and  treat  them  Avith  courtesy  and 
favour  as  was  due  to  their  rank.  Every  one  was 
favourably  disposed  towards  Sahaji  Haje,  and  as  his 
son  was  there,  Muhammadan  nobles  of  very  high 
rank  sometimes  came  to  see  him.  It  was  all  right 
when  they  took  leave  after  the  formal  expression  of 
friendship.  But  on  the  other  hand,  if  any  of  them 
beijran  anv  conversation  with  soldierly  familiaritv 
that  they  were  all  servants  of  the  Badshah,  that  they 
were  of  the  same  rank,  etc., — the  Raja  used  to  get 
excited  and  said,  *'  I  am  not  a  servant  of  the  Badshah." 
If  the  visitor,  unable  to  bear  this,  gave  any  further 
reply,  the  Maharaja  used  to  seize  his  weapon  to 
kill  him.  The  matter  usually  was  reported  to  Bija- 
pur, but  everybody  pleaded  Sivaji's  childhood  and 
Sahaji  Raje's  service. 

How  Sahaji  excused  Sivaji's  Rebellion. 

Ch.  [81]  (The  first  outburst  of  Sivajfs  patriotic 
ambition  and  the  consequent  capture  of  Torna 
and  other  forts  were  explained  bv  Sahaii  in  the 
Bijapur  court  in  the  following  manner),  **  Some 
political  intrigue  on  the  part  of  some  outsiders  in 
the  fort  was  discovered  and  so  necessary  arrangements 
were  made  in  Torna.  The  adjoining  place  was  found 
excellent  for  the  purpose  and  fortified,  commanding 
places  adjoining  to  my  Jagir  should  naturally  be  in 
my  charge."  At  the  same  time  he  wrote  to  Sivajl  and 
Dadaji  that  it  was  not  a  good  thinsj  and  he  wondered 
how  OadajT  allowed  such  acts,  when  he  was  on  the 
spot. 
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SivAJi's  Education. 

S.D.  [72J  Sivaji  Maharaj  lived  in  the  province 
of  Puna  and  was  educated  bv  Daihlil  Pant.  He  was 
tausrht  the  arts  ot*  vvresth'nir  and  throwing:  missiles. 
The  Raja  was  a  discerner  of  good  qualities  and 
learnt  his  lesson  if  he  was  told  only  once  Cby  hear- 
ing only  once),  so  keen  was  his  intelligence.  When 
only  11  or  12  years  old.  he  used  to  pay  attcMition  to 
every  detail  of  management,  whether  important  or 
unimportant.  If  anythinii^  w^as  done  without  his  cogni- 
sance he  used  to  say  to  DadaJT  Pant, — "Should  you 
not  inform  me  of  these  thin^rs  because  I  am  voun^? 
You  are  mv  senior  and  should  ^e\  evervthiiiij:  done 
by  me.  *  *  *  My  father  asked  vou  to  train  me 
and  (if)  you  act  (without  my  knowledge),  how  should 
I  gain  experience  ?  Thenceforth  Dadajl  Pant  did  not 
do  anything  great  or  small  without  consulting  him. 

J^IVAJl    ENLISTS    PItHAS    DeSERTERS    FROM    THE 

BiJAPUR  Army. 

Ch.  [33]  Five  to  seven  hundred  Pathjlns,  deserters 
from  the  Bijapur  service,  came  for  employment  to  the 
llaja.  There  arose  a  question  about  the  prudence 
of  employing  them,  "  The  Sultan  of  Bijapur  is 
our  enemy  and  these  are  Muhammadans,  how  can 
we  rely  on  them  ?''  To  this  remark,  Gomaji  Niiik 
Pansamb  I  Havaldar,  (whose  service  had  been  trans- 
ferred  by  Jadhava  liav  at  the  time  of  Jija  Bfii's 
marriage,  and  u ho  had  been  promoted  \u  rank  for 
his  faithful  services)  answered,  *'  You  wish  to  invade 
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foreign  deminions.  If  those  who  have  come  are  not 
kept,  why  will  good  men  from  those  kingdoms  come 
to  you  ?"  This  counsel  was  deemed  excellent  and 
thev  were  enlisted. 


Capture  of  Puraxdar. 

Ch.  [39j  Nijkantha  Haibatrav,  a  brave  intelligent 
and  ferocious  soldier  held  the  fort  of  Purandar,  [10] 
built  bv  Murilr  Pant,  with  its  Jadm  villasres  and  all 
dues  and  perquisites  under  the  Mughal  Badshahi,  and 
subsequently  transferred  his  allegience  to  the 
Nizjlmsahi.  *  *  llie  army  of  the  Governor  of 
Aurangabad  came  upon  his  fort.  His  people  advised 
him  not  to  turn  a  traitor  against  his  master,  but  he 
paid  no  heed.  When  his  wife  offered  the  same 
counsel  she  was  l)lown  from  a  cannon.  When  this 
news  reached  the  Mughal  army  they  marched  away. 
The  cruel  man  who  had  rebelled  and  forciblv  taken 
possession  of  the  fort  in  this  manner,  died.  There- 
upon his  three  sons  Xilo  Ni|kanth,  Pilaji  Xijkanth  and 
Sankrajl  Nilkanth,  these  three  brothers,  Chavllkar 
Brahman  Xalks.  liegan  to  quarrel  (about  tlie  inherit- 
ance). Nijo  Pant  liad  friendly  relations  with  Dadaji 
Kon(ldev  and  consequently  enjoyed  the  friendship 
of  the  Maharaja.  The  Maharaja  marched  from 
llajgacl  towards  Purandar  on  his  way  to  Supe  and 
encamped  near  the  temple  of  Narayan.  The  garrison 
of  Purandar  ari;ued  at  that  time  that,  as  there  was 
family  dissension  the  fort  will  l)e  captured  by  some 
enemy.  SlvaJT  Maharaj  was  a  great  man  and  the 
adjacent    lands    belonged   to   him.     Therefore  they 
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decided  to  sulnnit  to  him,  and  said  to  the  three 
brothers,— **  The  Raja  Saheb  is  a  friend  of  your 
father,  and  lie  has  come  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
fort.  You  should  go  and  see  him,  honour  him  in  every 
way,  and  submit  your  case  (quarrel)  for  his  decision 
and  do  as  he  advises."  They  accepted  the  suggestion, 
saw  the  llaja  and  invited  him  to  conu^  up  in  the 
fort  for  a  bath  as  it  was  the  D/pwall  day.  The 
Raja  said  that  it  was  not  nice  for  him  to  accept 
the  in\  itation  when  his  Sarrfdrs  were  not  invited. 
He  was  thereu|)on  invited  to  go  with  all  his  oflPicers. 
He  went  up  aiui  remained  in  the  Tort  for  three  days. 
Durinix  those  three  davs  he  listened  to  the  cause  of 
the  three  brothers.  As  the  eldest  l)rother  did  not 
vield  to  the  voumi^er  two  their  due  shai*e,  the  latter 
decided  to  do  homage  to  the  ^Maiiaraja.  A  diplomatic 
feat  was  tluis  achieved.  The  garrison  was  already 
favourable.  On  the  third  day  when  the  Maharaja 
was  to  take  his  leave,  the  two  (younger)  brothers 
informed  him  that  Nilo  Pant  had  gone  to  bed.  Some 
men  in  the  fort  were  on  the  look  out  for  an  oppor- 
tunity. SivaJT  sent  them  and  some  of  his  own  men 
and  arrested  Ni]o  Pant,  jjie  three  brothers  were 
brought  down  below  the  fort.  Order  was  established 
in  the  fort.  It  was  decided  that  the  three  brothers 
should  enjoy,  their  proper  sliare  of  the  /}i(Tm  villages 
and  other  dues. 

S.I).  [121].  From  the  day  of  his  coming  to  Puna 
the  Maharaja  had  maintained  friendly  relations  with 
Nilo  Nilkanth  Nalk  of  Purandar  and  had  entertained 
his  peopl(\  *  *  *  When  Auraiigzib  overthrew  the 
Nizamsahi  monarchy,  every  one   left  (his  home)  for 
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some  foreign  lands.  He  wanted  to  capture  the  fort 
of  Purandar,  but  Sahajl  Raje  was  ready  with  an 
army,  and  the  neighbouring  military  stations  belonged 
to  him.     He  did  not    allow    Badshahi    force   passage, 

so  the    fort  was  left  undisturbed.     It  was  verv  near 
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Pui.iii  and  also  a  good  place,  so  the  Maharaja  wanted 
to  take  it,  but  it  was  inhabited  ])y  the  Kolis  and  there 
was  no  good  opportunity  of  creating  disturl)ance. 
So  friendship  was  studiously  maintained.  Sivajl 
encamped  near  Sasbada  with  the  intention  of  leading 
an  expedition  against  Ximbalkar  of  Phaltan  and  at 
that  time  a  severe  rain  set  in.  *  *  On  the  day  of 
the  DipwUl/i  Xijkanth  Xillk  came  to  see  the  Maharaja. 
Words  of  mutual  welcome  were  exchanged,  and  the 
Nalk  brought  for  the  ^laharaja  many  presents  and 
invited  him  in  the  following  manner, — "Your 
servant's  house  is  hard  l)y.  when  will  you  set  your 
feet  there  ?  The  Dlprmll,  the  festival  of  lamps,  is 
the  best  of  all  festivals,  and  you  will  all  kindly  [122] 
sweeten  my  bread  and  vegetables  (dine  with  me) 
for  four  days."  This  earnest  invitation  was  accepted. 
Nijo  Nijkanth  had  grown  very  old.  Pilaji  Nilkanth 
and  i^anknlil  Xilkanth  were  vouni?.  Thev  had  a 
conversation  with  the  Maharaja  and  then  they  went 
to  the  foot  of  the  hill  for  a  bath.  Before  the 
Maharaja  reached  the  foot  of  the  hill,  his  brave 
servants  raised  his  standard  on  the  fort.  The  three 
Naik  l)rothers  got  the  hereditary  watan  (the  eldest 
brother  Ni]o  Xilkanth  had  the  senior  rights)  of 
Naikship  and  [nam  villages.  It  was  settled  that 
they  should  i'(*main  below  the  hill  and  serve  the 
King. 
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Ch.  [41].  Chandra  llav  More  uf  .Invli,  liaviug; 
ten  thousand  men  with  liini.  liad  t(»rcil)ly  taken 
possession  of  lovts  and  valleys.  Althou-h  a  IViendly 
message  was  sent  to  him.  that  Jie  sliould  submit  to 
givajl'^and  be  <,niid<'d  by  his  orders  and  an  alliance 
was  proposed,  More,  in  his  haughtiness,  decided  to 
take  no  m)tice  of  the  ^Maharaja  ami  resolved  to  -o 
against  him.  A  leader  of  the  Maw|e.s,  it  was  not 
easy  to  sjet  !)old  of  him.  Ragho  Italia]  Sahuls  was 
therefore,  sent  to  capture  him  by  some  artifice.  Two 
hundred  select  men  were  sent  with  him.  Ragho 
Ballnl  opeiK'd  a  nesjotiation  for  a  matrimonial 
alliance  ami  remaine<l  there  vvaitin-  for  decision. 
Findina;  that  Chandra  llav  used  to  indul-e  in  into.xicat- 
in:'  dnigs  and  th.'re  was  disunion  among  his  soldiers, 

he^formed  a    project    and    wrote    to    the  Raja, 

"Thanks  to  the  influence  of  your  virtuous  deeds,  I 
shall  soon  finish  the  business  of  Chandra  Rav.  Your 
Majesty  should  on  some  pretext  come  towards  this 
place,  i  shall  -ive  you  intimation  after  performing 
the  stipulated  deed.'  [42]  lease,  thereupon  descend 
the  Ghat.  The  Maharaja  wrote  in  reply,— "  As 
advised  in  vour  letter  1  have  come  from  Rajgad  to 
Purandar  and  paid  my  respects  to  Srlmahabalesvar." 
In  the  mean (i me  Ragunath  Pant  invited  Chandra 
Riiv  and  his  brother  Surya  Rav  to  a  secret  consulta- 
tion and  murd.n-ed  them  (in  the  room).  When  he 
came  to  the  iiate.  their  people  became  vigilant,  but 
as  thev  were  very  few  he  safely  fought  his  way  and 
came "  to  his  own  men.  Sambhaji  Kavji  killed 
Hanmant  Rav,  the  Karbhun  of  More   and   a  soldier 
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of  renown.  The  Maharajcl  Avas  at  Maliabalesvar ; 
he  bowed  unto  the  li^od  of  that  place,  and  when  the 
intimation  reached  him  came  to  Javli  by  the  Nisni 
pass.  After  a  Imttle  that  lasted  two  prahars^  he 
took  the  strongliold  and  captured  Chandra  Rav's 
sons  Bajl  Rav  and  Krshna  Rfiv.  They  were  imprisoned 
at  Purandar.  The  women  and  the  two  sons  were 
taken  to  Puiia,  and  the  two  brothers  were  put  to 
death  at  a  place  south  of  Puna.  After  a  few  days 
the  women  were  released  and  Javll  was  annexed. 


<» 


II. 

S.  D.  [128]  Chandra  Rav  More  of  Javli,  a  ser- 
vant of  J3ijapur,  had  assembled  twenty-live  to  thirty 
thousand  Mawjes.  He  phuidered  the  neighbouring 
provinces  as  far  as  he  could,  enjoyed  his  Jdgi)\  etc., 
behaved  like  an  independent  ruler,  but  he  paid  an 
annual  tribute  to  the  Bijapur  government.  The 
Maharaja  sent  the  following  message  to  him, — "Give 
me  what  tribute  you  pay  to  the  Badshah  and  be  a 
dependent  of  mine.  T  will  help  you  when  neces- 
sary. Or  I  shall  excuse  you  the  tribute  you  pay 
if  vou  serve  me  with  five  thousand  followers.  ''  The 
^laharaja  arij^ued  that,  ]\Iore  was  an  old  ^laratha 
Sardar  and  had  enlisted  good  fighting  men ;  so  it 
would  not  be  proper  to  ruin  him.  At  first  the 
policy  of  conciliation  sliould  be  tried  and  he  should 
be  protected  in  case  he  submitted.  Otherwise  it 
would  not  take  long  to  punish  him.  So  he  decided. 
A  cakil  was  accordingly  sent,  but  More  had  no  regard 
for  the  Maharaja  and  took  no  account  of  his   officers. 
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*' Where  the  master  is  uot  honoured  what  i^ood  result 
can  be  ex:[)ec?te(l  of  uoocl  eounsol  ?  ''  80  arijjned  the 
officers,  and  after  some  conversation  took  leave  of 
More,  came  back  to  the  Raja  and  reported  what  had 
happened.  *  *  *  *  ^  [129].  The  Afaharaja  thc^n 
went  to  liaji^acl  for  necessary  arrani»'enn'nts.  From 
JIajuad  he  sent  Ra^hunath  Balla)  Sobn'ts  with  three 
to  four  hundred  brave  followers.  Rai^hunath  went 
to  llanmant  Rav  More,  brother  of  Chandra  Rav, 
a  brave  soldier  and  his  brother's  sole  representative 
at  Johar  Khore,  [130]  for  ne«;otiating  a  matrimonial 
alliance.  Raghunath  Pant  sent  word  to  him  that,  as 
he  (Hanmant)  had  a  marriageable  daughter,  Raghu- 
nath Pant  had  come  to  negotiate  for  a  marriage  on 
behalf  of  the  Maharaja.  Raghunath  was  asked 
(by  More)  to  see  him.  As  Raghunath  had  conie  for 
a  matrimonial  alliance  and  not  on  a  political  mission. 
More  did  not  take  the  necessary  precaution  (a])out 
his  safety)  and  was  careless.  Finding  that  More  was 
unguarded,  Raghunath  Pant  killed  him  and  fought 
with  his  men  at  the  gates.  The  Maharaja  had  come 
to  the  fort  of  Purandar,  Raghunath  went  there  by 
the  War  route  and  reported  what  had  hap])ened. 
The  Maharaja  highly  lauded  his  soldierly  qualities, 
bravery,  intelligence,  and  diplomacy  and  gave  him 
robes  of  honour.  Then  he  argued  that, — Hanmant 
Rav  was  a  verv  able  man  ;  now  that  he  was  dead  and 
there  was  no  other  man  like  him  in  More's  armv, 
this  was  the  proper  opportunity  for  attacking: 
Chandra  Rav.  *  *  *  Raghunath  Balla]  Atre  was 
sent  with  five  to  seven  thousand  Mawjes  [131]  and 
four  to  five  hundred  sawars  by  the  route  of   Racltondi 
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Ghat  and  the  two  armies  arrived  at  Javli  simul- 
taneouslv  before  sunrise.  The  armv  there  was  a 
big  one,  and  Chandra  Rav  fought  with  great  courage 
for  two  prahars  and  olTered  a  bold  tight.  *  *  *  * 
Chandra  Rav  More  fc>ll  on  tljc  battletield  and  his 
two  sons  Hajl  Pulv  and  Krshna  Rav  :More  were 
imprisoned  with  the   women.     *  *   *   [132].     In    the 

vear    1761    of    the    Saka   era.    the    SambaUi'v  being 

t' 

ChltrahhrofK  by   name,    the    two    brothers    wcn-e    be- 
headed l)ut  the  women  and  children  an  ere  released. 


8AHAJi's    IMIMHSONMENT. 


Ch.  [30]     The    Radshah   wrote  to   Sahajl   Raje— 
'' Your  son  has  turned  a   rebel    and    is    behaving    im- 
properly,      lie     has    captured    forts   and    plundered 
cities.      You    are  a    faithful    omr^o    of    this    einpire. 
It    is    not    at    all    right    (on    the    part    of    your  .son) 
to   do  so.    You    should    therefore   bring    him    to    the 
hmur.      The    Raj(^    answered,— '*  ^fy  son    does    not 
obey    me.     (Your    Majesty)    should    punish  him    as 
you    pleas(\"     80    wrote  the    Raje,  but  the  Badshah 
«''ot    aniirv    and    did    not    believe     him.       The    Raje 
wrote    a    letter    to    SivaJT     Raje— (in     th(»    following 
manner] — "  Your  conduct  has  put  me  into  disfavour, 
so    it    is   not    u'ood.      Come   and  see  the    Badshfdi  and 
restore    the    forts    and    territories    according  to    his 
order."     He    wrote    much    m    this  strain.     1'hen  the 
ifaharaja  aruued.     '^  Father  is  to  a  son  as  sacred  as  a 
o'od.     His    orders    shotild     Ix;    res])ectfully     o])eyed. 
But  relii^non  has  been  overthrown  and  hi  every  thinir 
the    Jlleehch/nif!  are  supreme.     1  sjiould    risk    my  life 
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and  all  (that  l)elon^s  to  mo)  for  preservina:  my 
relii^ion  l)v^  overthro\vinL»'  tlieni.  How  can  T  then  do 
what  my  father  has  asked  me  (to  do)  in  his  letter. 
I  have  adopted  this  course  hecause  T  thouu;ht  it  more 
creditahle.  But  the  Badshah  is  displeased  with  my 
father  on  mv^  account,  and  if  mv  father  feels  trouhhnl 
what  should  I  do?  "  He  was  arguini^  to  liimself  in 
this  manner.  Near  him  was  his  Avife  Sal  Bal  Sabeh 
and  the  Maharaja  asked  for  her  counsel, — "  What 
should  he  done  with  respect  to  my  father's  letter?" 
**We  are  women,"  answered  she,  "and  tlie  f^asfrna 
say  that  women's  counsel  proves  disastrous.  There 
are  manv  2:reat  and  wise  Kdrkuns  and  Sardars  in 
Your  Majesty's  1 87]  service,  you  should  seek  their 
counsel.  But  as  you  have  asked  me,  I  heii^  to 
suhmit  that,  you  should  found  a  kingdom,  restore 
the  s^ods  and  the  Brahmans  (in  their  place  of  honour) 
and  your  desire  to  preserve  the  relii^ion  is  worthy  of 
you.  Depend  on  God  and  proccunl  with  your  work.  He 
is  powerful  enough  to  grant  you  success.  11*  you 
have  to  found  an  em|)ire  what  is  the  use  of  fond 
affection  ?  The  Maharaja  is  far  off,  otherwise  he  too 
would  have  heen  pleased  with  your  aims  and  achieve- 
ments." The  Maharaja  felt  pleased  with  her  words 
as  he  also  was  of  the  same  opinion.  Then  he  assem- 
bled his  Karbharis  and  Sardars  and  ))ut  the  same 
question  to  them.  They  also  gave  the  same  counsel. 
It  was  then  decided  to  send  the  following  answer 
to  be  shown  to  the  Badshah — '*  You  say  that  the 
Badshah  will  extol  me  if  I  come,  hut  I  shall  not 
surrender  what  forts  and  strongholds  I  have  cap- 
tured.    On    the   other    hand  I  shall    capture    more. 
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How  will  this  please  him  r"  But  to  the  ^Maharaja 
he  wrote  as  follows, — ''  Strengthen  your  province, 
mobilise  your  army  and  make  alliance  with  the 
Hindu  chiefs.  I  am  cominu*  shortlv,  after  makinu' 
proper  arrangements  here.  Then  arrange  to  come 
here  but  proceed  with  caution  till  then."  Then 
SahaJT  showed  the  letter  (fit  to  be  shown)  to  the 
Badshah  and  assured  him  that  he  had  no  control 
over  his  son.  But  the  Badsbah  did  not  believe  the 
Baje  as  his  suspicion  had  not  been  removed.  At 
that  time  BaJT  (rhorpa(.le  was  in  that  province.  He 
was  ordered  to  arrest  Sahajl  by  any  means  and  bring 
him  to  the  metropolis.  The  Raje  Avas  then  at 
Tanjore  near  TriA'api.  Ghorpade  invited  him  to  a 
dinner  and  with  a  show  of  good  feeling  took  him  to 
his  meal,  lie  trfiacherously  arrested  Sahajl  there 
and  took  him  to  the  Badshah.     *     *     * 

[•38]  AVhen  Sahajl  was  brought  to  Bijapur,  the 
Badshah  questioned  him  personally  and  also  through 
Munir  Pant,  but  he  answered  that  he  had  no  control 
over  his  son.  Thereupon  a  recess  ^^as  made  in  a 
wall  and  a  hewn  stone  was  placed  at  the  opening. 
The  nitch  \va>  mad(^  with  sitting  space  for  one  man 
only,  fuid  a  lelter  was  sent  to  SivaJT  that  unless 
he  surrendered  their  (the  Sultan's)  territories  his 
father  would  ])e  dealt  ^^  ith  in  this  manner.  Thev 
began  to  take  Sahajl  out  of  the  recess  once  or  twice 
daily  and  then  put  him  back  into  it.  It  was  settled 
to  block  the  opening  of  the  recess  with  the  hewn 
stone  on  receipt  of  the  rej)ly.  The  Maharaja  began 
to  repent  when  he  learnt  this  news.  *'  The  result 
will    not    be  happy  if  I  do  not  go.     1  have  done  this 
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for  rcstoriiii^^  relisi^ioii.  God  has  put  my  father  to 
sueli  troubles  on  inv  accouui.  Xothiiiti;  can  now 
be  (lone  by  diplomacy  or  by  my  personal  visit.  If 
the  Mabfirajn  comes  to  such  an  end  I  shall  commit 
suicide.  T  found  no  other  wav  out  of  it.  ft'  I 
march  upon  Bijai)ur  and  tii;*ht,  they  Avill  i^ive  him 
mor(^  trouble."  While  troubled  willi  such  thoughts 
the  Maharaja  received  the  followiim'  messaii^e  from 
the  goddess,  "  I  will  allow  no  mishap  to  befall 
the  Raje.  11iis  difficulty  will  be  presently  removed." 
The  Maharaja  was  pleased  at  this  messasi^e  and  sent 
the  followinit:  answer  (to  Bijapur). — *'  What  dc^stiny 
has  in  store  for  you  will  happen  to  you.  T  shall  do 
accordini^  to  my  destiny."  SahaJT  ])roduccd  this 
letter  and  said,  [:^9]  — "^Fy  son  has  s;one  out  of 
mv  hands.  Do  with  me  what  vou  like  "**)»* 
S^ahaJT  was  then  released  at  the  ])rayer  of  Rand u  11a 
Khan,  Murar  Pant  and  Sarja  Khan. 


TT. 

S.D.  [1-^'^]  A  letter  came  from  Bijapur  (that  ran 
as  follows), — "  You  are  by  heredity  a  servant  of  the 
Eadshah.  ft  is  not  tit  that  you  should  behave  im- 
properly (towards  the  Hadshah)  while  you  live  upon 
his  bread.  T  hnv(»  to  stav  at  th<^  court,  vou  ai'e  mv 
son.  and  y(»t  yc)u  are  plunch^rinu'  treasuries  and  cap- 
turing" forts  without  pausit)"*  to  think  that  it  will 
compromise*  me.  (its  only  result  will  be)  the 
Badshah's  displeasure  and  the  loss  of  all  we  have. 
AYhat  T  have  earncnl  is  for  you.  You  slmnld  main- 
tain and  i»;raduallv  increase  it.      Ft    is    vour    dutv    to 
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keep  secure  what  my  service*  has  procured  for  me 
in  my  old  aue.  This  should  be  your  aim.  But  keep- 
iui»'  this  aside,  you  are  behavinij:  improperly.  But 
the  l^adshah  is  kind,  and  up  to  this  time  he  has 
pardoned  your  misdeeds  in  consideration  of  my  ser- 
vice. Ft  is  now  his  uracious  pleasure  that  you  should 
stav  at  the  court  and  such    is    also    the   desire    of  us 

9 

all.      Vou    should    start    as    sonn  as  you  i-'et  this  note 
without  any  hesitation."     So  ran  the  letter,  and  there 
was  a  Badshahi  letter  (also)  (to  the  followiuijc  elTect), 
— *'  Y'our  misdeeds  will  be  ])ardoned  and  the  provinces 
will  be  contirmed.     ("ome    to    the    presence."     Such 
was   the  tenor    of  the  letter.       1^he    better    came    to 
the    :^laharaja    and    he  <;ave    it     full    consideration. 
In     his    mind     he     ihought,— "  They     will     put   me 
into  troubles  after  ^^ettini;'    me    there.      Ff    I    behave 
according:  to    their  wish,   well    and    i^ood :    otherwise 
there    will    be    no    difficulty    in    punishinij^  me    as    I 
shall    be    within    their    hold.      F    shall   not    earn    my 
livino-  by  serving  the  Yavanas,  but  my    rebellion  will 
imperil  my  father.     But  it  is  his  destiny.     *     *     *     * 
But    if    I*  remain    indifferent    on    this    account,    my 
mothin'  will  1)0  i.n"ieved    and    her    i^rief  will  make  my 
mind  disquiet."^     *     *     ''     [i:U]  (So  he  decided  to 
take  counsel  of  his  mother  and  all  his  olbcers,  o;reat 
and    small).     Accordinuly    a    maJfiUfs    was  held,  and 
Jija  Bai  Saheb  was  informed    of    the   contents  of  the 
letter.  ******    [l'^-">]  '^ija  BaT  Saheb  said, — 
"  What  pro])erty  your  father  has,  he    has    earned    for 
vou.      Do  what    may    sc^cure    future  u^ood.     That  will 
please    your    father    and    do  not  entertain  any  doubt 
about  it."     Fler    order    (counsel)   was    accepted  with 
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all  honour  and  tho  assem1)lv  was  dismissed.  Then 
the  Maharaja  went  to  his  first  Avife,  fortune-favoured 
Sal  Bai  Saheh.  As  in  olden  davs  Suniitia  had 
welcomed  Raja  J3as'aratha  with  clasped  hands  after 
washini;-  his  feet  and  offerinii^  sweet  scented  garlands, 
presents,  and  due  salutations,  when  he  had  ij^one  to 
enquire  after  the  desires  of  his  prc^gnant  queens,  so 
(also)  the  Maharaja  was  honoured  ])y  Sal  Bai  8ah(d). 
*  *  *  AVith  clasped  hands  the  Cjuec^n  enquired  after 
her  lord's  will.  Tlie  Raja  well  j)leased  with  hov 
manner,  told  her  all  a])out  the  invitation  from  the 
Badshah,  the  danger  of  his  father*s  ))eing  trouhled 
on  account  of  his  (Sivaji's)  (rehellions)  conduct,  and 
then  asked  for  her  counsel  as  to  what  should  he  done. 
[136]  The  ([ueen  answered, — •*'  What  do  we,  women, 
understand    of    politics  ?      You    should    not    ask  my 


opinion 


*     J3ut    mv    submission    is    that   vou 


want  a  kingdom  and  vou  can  win  one  when  vou  have 
risen  above  affection  for  parents,  wives  and  brothers." 
*  *  *  *  [!-'»']  Thereupon  the  Raja  offered  his 
prayers  to  the  Deri  and  asked  for  her  advice.  And 
the  Devi's  order  was  (as  follows) — '*See  the  king  of 
the  Yavanas  at  Bija[)ur.  You  will  fall  into  some 
dangers  there  but  do  not  be  frightened.  I  shall  assist 
you.  I  take  great  interest  in  the  extension  of  the 
Maharfishtra  Kingdom."  *  *  *  Thereupon  it  was 
decided  that  an  ans\^er  to  the  abovementioned  letter 
should  b(»  given  (telling)  that  the  Rfija  was  coming  to 
Bijapur.  The  following  was  the  purport  of  his  letter 
to  the  Badshah—"  Y'ou  have  written  about  comimr  to 
the  presence.  As  ordered  l)y  my  father,  1  shall  start 
on    an   auspicious    moment."      *       *       (About    the 
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confirmation  of  forts  and  stroni'liolds  recentlv  ca])tured 
by  him,  he  Avrote  that,  hi*  had  punished  those  w  ho  had 
defied  him  and  disobeved  his  orders,  and  in  future 
also  he  would  mete  similar  treatment  t(^  those  who 
should  behave  so.)  In  the  letter  to  his  father,  he 
wrote  in  addition  to  the  above,  -  **  I  owe  my  birth 
to  you  but  not  my  deeds.  One  owes  (hisj  happi- 
ness or  sorrow  to  the  deeds  of  his  previous  birth. 
;Mv  dcstinv  is  mine.  But  vou  should  not  undergo 
anv  trouble  on  mv  account.  The  Yavanas  accuse 
you,  because  you  are  their  servant.  But  I  will 
never  serve  them  and  live  upon  their  bread. 
You  mav  argue  that  till  to-dav  T  have  eaten  their 
bread  and  why  should  I  not  do  so  in  future  ?  From  my 
childhood  I  have  been  acciuainted  with  their  oppression 
of  the  Brahmans,  but  up  to  the  tw<dfth  year  one  is  ac- 
counted a  child,  and  up  to  that  age  I  lived  upon  your 
bread.  You  served  (the  Muhammadans)  but  I  do 
not  call  myself  a  servant  and  do  not  serve  them.  Till 
to-dav  I  bave  passed  my  days  as  a  rebel  ;  in  the 
future  the  goddess  will  do  as  sh(>  likes.  [1*^8]  As  I 
have  taken  forts  and  strongholds  belonging  to  others, 
so  an*  yours  in  my  possession.  A])out  them  you 
should  (leci(l(^  as  is  tit.  I  am  born  of  you  and  shall 
come  to  see  you  once  for  I  cannot  disobey  your  order. 
You  should  do  as  appears  well  to  you  about  that. 
I  shall  in  this  way  acquit  myself  of  fh^  duties  of  a 
son,  and  in  future  I  shall  do  as  my  fortune  guides 
me."  The  letter  reached  Bijapur.  It  was  opened 
and  read  by  all  the  Amirs  and  the  Onrraos  and 
officers.  The.ve  was  not  even  the  slightest  reference 
to  loyalty  therein.  The  letter  was  u  ritten  in*  the 
23 
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style  of  one  of  (Miual  rank.     Then   the    letter  Avvitten 
to    SaliaiT    was    scut    i'or    to    see    whether    there   was 
anvthini.-     ditYerent.        In     it     also    a    son's    natural 
regard  tor  a  lather  was  not   to  he  found.     Tliereu])on 
suspieion    was    rousinl    in    the    mind   of  the  Badshah 
and    he    aski'd    his    oilleers,     ''The    Kaja    says    that 
his    son    iloes  un\  ohey  hini.       What  does    it    mean  ? 
How  does    the    son    dare    eaptun^    forts    and  stron^^- 
holds  ?        rhe     Rajl     shouhl    he    punished    hut    how 
to    i;*et    him      into     (our)     power    without    stirring  ? 
He  is  a  t;'ood    general    at    the-  head    of    an    army    in 
the  service  of  the   Government.     Think    out  what  to 
do."       Thereupon    it    was    decided    hy    mII    tliat    the 
Raja   was    a    man    of    rank.     He  was  in    t lie  service 
of    the     Government    and      present     at     the    court, 
He  could  not  possihly  he  guilty  of    sucli    an    offence. 
(If  politely  asked   by    some    of    his    intimate    friends 
he    might    frankly  tell  the  fact.)     So  l^aJT  IMv  Ghor- 
pa(le  Mudholkar  and  Sarja  Khan,  these   two    men    of 
rank   and   honour,  weri^    sent    for  and  told  what  had 
happened.     They  were  also  informed  of    the  pleasure 
of  the  Government,— "  IMu^  Raja  is  a  u^eneral  of  high 
rank,    and    it    is   not   proper  to  dishonour  him.     You 
are  well-wishers  of  th(^  Raja,   you    [V\9]  should    ask 
him    whether    he    thinks    it  well   to  create  rebellion 
tiirough  his  son,  while  he  himself  stays  at  the  court." 
(After    this   Sivajl    plunderiMl  the  Bijapur  territories 
and  thereupon  the  Sultan    summoned    Sahajl  to    the 
presence  and  rebuked  him  for   his  conduct.)  *  *   *   * 
(When  the  Nawab   was    desired    to    arrest    the    Raja 
he    excused   lums(df    on    the    ground    of    his    friend- 
ship    with    :§ahaJL     Ghorpade    however    was   ready 
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to    carry    out     the     ordei*    of    his     master     on    the 
promise  of    [)romotion,      Dreadijig    however    Sahajfs 
power,   and    inu^ertain    whether    he    should    succeed 
in   an    open   attempt,  Bajl  Ghorpade  decided  to  take 
recourse    to  treachery.)    i  Ft8]      The    Badshah  said  to 
liim,  -*'  If  you  cm  ])ring  the  Riija    a   prisoner    your 
tame   will    increase    and    you     shall    be    promoted." 
Thereupon    GhorpM()e     agreed.     The    handle    of    the 
axe  proves  the  destruction  of  its    kin.     Similiar    was 
the  case    on    this    occasion.     The    soui'ce    of    ij^rowth 
often  proves  the    source    of    ruin    also     >  I44^|.     This 
is  an  old  lau  of  natun?.     Ghorpade  was    ordered   and 
he  accept«Hl  his  commission   (willingly).     He    invited 
the    Rriia    to    his   house    for  a  dinner,  but  his  family 
was  not  ecjual  to  that    of    the    Raja.     *  ^'   *  *     The 
Raja   usually    dined   with    150    of   his    relatives  and 
depcMidents.     Even    when    only  one    of     them    went 
away   on     some     business,    the     Raja     dined     when 
th(Mr   business    allowed    all    of    them    to   be  present. 
This    was    the   custom.      He    did    not     i>o    anywhere 
Avithout  their  company.      While    making    the    invita- 
tion Ghorpacle  had  requested  the    Raja    not    to    bring 
with  him  many  attendants  as  th(n'e  was  lack  of  rooms 
(at    his    place).     His    real    motive    however    was    to 
arrest  the  Raja  whiMi  the  dishes  would  be  served  after 
the  dance,  and  when  the    Raja    was    expected    to    be 
unarmed.      But    it    was    the    custom    of   the    Raja's 
family  not  to  uo  or  sit  anywhere  unarmed  even  wlien 
in    another    man's    house.     And    this    was    (strictly) 
observed    eveii    in  going  to  another's  house.     Only  in 
his    (^wn    house    could    he    deliver    his     arms   to    his 
attendants  when  stranijers  W(M*e  not  present.   Ghorpade 
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ij^nomnt  ol*  this,  took  liim  to  the  dining  phicc.  In 
the  kai'hor]  theiv  were  one  tliousand  or  live  hiindrod 
men.  Proin  I  hat  crowd  tlic  lliljri  was  taken  into  tlie 
house.  While  i^oini;'  in,  lie  was  followed  i)V  all  his 
friends  and  attendants.  Ghorpacje  had  secured  the 
inside  doors  of  the  central  hall  on  pret(Mu*e  of 
preservini^  the  privacy  of  his  women.  There  was  a 
staircase  by  the  side  of  the  front  door,  there  Ghor- 
patle  stationed  himscdf.  The  Eaja  was  to  i:;o  u|)stairs 
and  his  company  would  sit  below.  [I  t5]  (ihorpacle 
asked  the  Raja  to  come  and  liave  a  look  at  the  new 
room  upstairs.  After  that  th<'  dishes  wei'e  to  be 
served.  Hut  suspicion  arose  in  the  mind  of  the  llaja 
and  he  turned  back  to  see  Jiow  manv  of  his  followers 
had  tu)me  in.  Hul  at  the  pi'econcei-ted  signal 
from  Crhorpade  his  men  shut  th(^  door  of  the 
central  hall.  Onlv  live  or  ten  of  the  Haia's  men 
were  with  him,  the  rest  had  been  left  outside. 
Wrangling  between  the  Raja's  and  (Ihorpade's  men 
increased.  The  Raja  did  not  stir  thoui^Hi  taken  by 
hand  by  Ohorpach^  and  requested  to  follow.  Glior- 
pade  then  said, — "  You  are  a  traitor;  while  you  live 
on  Government  moiiev-— your  son  is  harassiuiir  terri- 
lories  of  the  Badshah.  T  have  been  therefore  ordered 
to  punish  you."  Hcviriiu^'  this,  the  Raja's  men  drew 
their  sw  ords,  ready  to  attack,  but  th(i  Raja  forbade 
them.  He  then  accompanied  Ghorpade  to  the 
Badshah's  court,  and  addressed  him  in  the  following 
style  after  the  usual  salutation. — ''  I  have  been  an 
evildoer  towards  Your  Majesty.  My  master  can 
punish  me  in  whatever  way  he  pleaf^es.  But  it  is 
not  pro[)er  to  have  me  arrested    by    him  (Ghorpade). 
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It  is  not  at  all  proper  to  put  a  stain  on  one's  family 
(honour)  by  assailing  one's  bread  giver.  It  is  on 
this  account  that  1  did  not  draw  inv  sword.  Other- 
wise  it  would  not  be  at  all  difhcult  to  punish  him. 
I  have  never  told  an  untruth  until  now  and  will 
never  tell  one  in  future."  The  Raja  stood  with 
clasped  hands  and  the  best  courtiers  remarkad  that 
the  llaja  was  not  guilty.  Thereupon  the  Badshah 
ordered  a  strict  examination  of  the  Raja.  The 
officers  when  they  heard  the  order  |)repared  an  ash 
mound,  as  is  made  for  practising  archery,  put  the 
Raja  into  it,  and  began  to  throw  mud.  AVhen  he 
was  l)uried  up  to  his  navel,  the  Raja  Avas  asked  to 
revt^al  the  truth.  But  he  did  not  give  a  different 
answer  and  said — "  AVhat  I  formerly  said  is  true." 
The  mud  L,n'adually  rose  up  to  his    throat,   [I  t()]    but 

the    same  answer.     *     *      [The  Raja 


still  h(?  "ave 
was  then  released  at  the  prayer  of  his  fellow  officers 
and  courtiers.]  Hearing  their  unanimous  o[)inion 
the  Badshah  released  the  Raja,  had  him  bathed,  and 
presented  to  him  clothes  and  ornaments  and  restored 
him  to  all  his  honours. 


TUE    BnAVANI    SWORI) 

S.H.  [L54]  The  Savants  had  an  excellent  dhop 
tarwar  (a  long  and  straight  sword)  worth  two  hun- 
dred //o^/.v.  Sivajl  wished  that  such  a  famous  sword 
should  be  with  him.  But  it  is  not  pro[)er  to  wisli 
for  a  good  thing  that  belongs  to  one's  S'^rdars  [155] 
or  a  neighbour  of  rank.  *  *  *  The  Maharaja 
wished  to  have  the  sword  but  it  would  bring  him 
disrepute,    as   the    precedent     showed, — and    so   the 
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Maharaja   ol)served   thai    Uie-    matter   shoiikl  not  he 

even    spoken    of  ;— as   ii,   M.u.lher  auv    s.ii-h    "/'''"**^ 

had    rHsiilled     in    the    slaughter    of    jnany. 

But   Ihc  sword,    that  had  divin.'  properties,  addressed 

the  Maharaja    in  a  dream.--  1  f    thou    goest  to  light 

xvith    me    in    thy    liand   even  at  the  head   of  a  small 

force  a-ainst  a  mighty    army,    tliy    enemies    will    be 

routed    and    victory    sliall    aitend  tiiee.      I),,  not  give 

the  swonl  hack,  keep  it  always    n-ar    tln'c    and    duly 

worship    it."     'I'liat   very  night,  the  Savant  heard  the 

following  i.ehest  in  a  dream,-"  Give  the  sword  to  the 

Maharaja  and  secure  his  friendship  thereby.     <  )ther- 

wise  thou  Shalt  h)se  thy  kingdom.     1  shall  no    longer 

stay    with    th(M^  ami  I  am  going  away."     'I'he  Savant 

assembled  his  ollicers  and  related  all  about  the  dream. 

With  the  counsel  of  all,  it  was  decided  to   secure  the 

friendslup  of  the  Maharaja  by   presenting  the  sword. 

Accordingly    the    Savant    came  to  see   the  l?aja  and 

presented" the  sword  to    him.     Tt    was    named    Tuija 

Bhavanl. 

[Grant  DufI"  seems  to  have  partly  followed 
Chitnis.  Sabhasad's  account  is  rather  obscure.  Tt 
is  difficult  to  understand  why  Sivajl  should  take 
Pantaji.  his  own  envoy,  into  a  private  apartment 
and  offer  him  money  and  rank  for  revealing  the 
khan's  secret.  Chilnls's  version  that  Sivajl  bribed 
KrshnaJT  Bhaskar  is  more  rational.] 

Ch.  f.")!]  The  Elder  liegam  and  Ali  Adilshah 
Badshali  observed  that,  Aivaji  had  turned  a  rebel, 
taken  possession  of  provinces,  forts  and   strongholds, 
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and    led    raiding   expeditions   as    far  as  Bidar.     His 
army  and  revenue  had  grown    considerable.     And    it 
would    not    be  well    unless    a    general  of    high    rank 
was  s(mt    with   a    well   matured   plan    and    punished 
givajl.    He  did  not  listen  even  to  his  father's  counsel. 
AVhat   should    be   done?     When    this   question    was 
put,  Afzal     Kiian     made    the    following  determined 
speech,—"  Is    Sivaji's  a  hair  of  so  much  importance  ? 
If    1  ain    ordered  I  shall  go  and  bring  him  a  prisoner 
or  kill    him    outright."     Thereupon    he    was  greatly 
extolled,    given    robes    of    honour,    and    sent  with    a 
powerful  army  and  vast  stores.    Then  three  thousand 
new    Mawie  '  i:ootmen,     well     acquainted    with    the 
locality,    wen;   enlisted   and    with    a    total   force    of 
thirty  thousand  Afzal,  in  his  pride,  marched  to  Tulja- 
pur. '   He  would  have  committed   sacrilege  upon  the 
goddess  but   she    was    removed    by     the    officiating 
priest.     Tiien    the    Khan   came    to    Pandharpur  and 
molested    th<>    people    of  that    place,  but   the   image 
was    hidden   by    the    attending    priest.      Thence    he 
marched    towards    ilahadev,  committing  oi)pression 
upon  gods  and  IJrahmans  as  he  went. 

The  Maharaja  was  at  Rajgad.  It  Nvas  settled  at 
the  a.ssembly  of  all  his  Karhharh  not  to  fight  the 
Mughal  army  in  an  open  fi.dd,  and  he  left  Rajgad 
and^came  to  Pratapgad.  Necessary  preparations  were 
made  in  all  the  forts  and  strongholds  and  the  cav- 
alry was  mobilised.  When  tlu'  Khan  learnt  the  news 
of  "the  Uaja's  arrival  at  Pratapgad,  he  left  tlie  Puiifl 
road,  marched  towards  Pratapgad  and  encamped  at 
Wai"  "SivaJT  Raje  has  entered  the  thickets,"  thought 
the  Kiian,— "I  should  draw  him  out  by  some  artiace 
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or  if  I  can  mc^et  him  personally  l)y  inspirini^  his 
confidence,  1  shall  rollovv  what  course  niav  then 
occur  to  me,  and  render  (commendahle)  service  to 
the  Jiadshah."  1.").")]  Havini;'  matured  this  treacher- 
ous plan,  he  sent  Ivrshnfiji  l^haskar  on  an  einhassy, 
fully  intimatinir  him  of  his  real  desi<j^ns. 

Hither  the  Alaharajri  called  a    war   council  of   his 
principal  ofUcers,  as  Afzal  was  api)roachini;'  AVai,  and 
put  the  following*  ([uestions  for  their  deli])eration  and 
decision, — "  What  method  should  he  adopted  in  fight- 
ing the  Khan  r    What    plan    should  ho  made  r     Men 
will  ])e  spoilt,  if  they  tried    to  find    out   the    Mughal 
army  and  tight    a  pitched   hattle.     The    army  should 
he  cleverly  kept  intact  and  the  enemy  harassed  "  *     * 
Deemuig  this    counsel  wise,   the   Maharaja  prayed  to 
the  goddess  and  she   took   possession  of  liis   l)ody  and 
said, — *'0h  my  child  !  why  dost  thou  feel  so  trouhled  ? 
Thou  hast  my  l)lessings.     I  will  remove    thy  difficul- 
ties   and    1    will    i'ive  thee  success    in    this  huntinu' 
expedition  also.      Do  not  l)e  anxious."      in  this  man- 
ner   did  the   goddess    encourage    him.       BalaJT    Avji 
Chl/nls  and  I7iktri8    had    heen  told    to    record  in  pri- 
vate the    message  of    the    goddess,   when   she   should 
take  possession  of  the  Maharaja's  hody,    and  to  com- 
municate it  (afterwards  to  the  Haje).    Accoi'dingly  he 
communicated  to  the  Raje    what    he    had  said    after 
the  divine  possession.     The*  Raje  was  greatly  pleased 
and  said, — '*  I  sliall  presently  finish  Afzal's    husiness. 
There  is    no    anxiety.     As    the    goddess  has  assured, 
victory    will    attend    (my  tdTorts).     I   feel  exulted  in 
mv  heart  and  there  appear  other  auspicious  augiu'ies. 
My   officers   and    men    also   seem    to  be    sanguine." 
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As  the  Maharaja  finished  his  speech,  every  one  ob- 
served that  what  the  iraharaja  wanted  to  do  did  not 
seem  difficult  to  them.  What  was  this  affair  of 
Afzal  ?  If  they  Avere  ordered  to  overpower  him  in 
the  battlefield  and  to  belabour  him  with  sticks, 
tliev  would  certainlv  do  so.  The  Maharaia  might 
remain  quiet.  AVhen  they  had  thus  confidently 
concluded,  the  envov  of  the  Khan  arrived.  When 
the  llaja  was  informed  of  his  arrival,  he  was  conduct- 
ed up  to  the  fort.  The  interview  and  the  usual  wel- 
come of  courtesy  over,  he  was  given  a  residence  and 
dismissed  Avith  the  assurance  that  another  interview 
would  take  place  after  dinner.  He  was  sumptuously 
entertained  with  u'reat  honour.  The  next  day  all 
the  principal  ofiicers  Avere  assembled  and  the  envoy 
was  invited  to  attend  the  court.  He  was  asked  the 
reason  ol'  the  Kliau's  coming  and  of  his  oppression 
of  the  gods  and  the  Brahmans  on  his  way.  "  The 
Khcln  says,"  the  envoy  then  answered,  '' That  he 
and  your  father  are  fellow  officers  of  the  empire  and 
friends.  [56]  They  (are  of  the  same  counsel  and) 
have  no  difi'erence.  Though  an  Ouirao  of  the  same 
empire,  you  are  capturing  forts  and  ])lundering  cities 
and  Avithholdin<^  vourself  from  the  court.  The  Bad- 
shah  thinks  that  the  llaje's  son  is  a  brave  soldier 
and  a  competent  man.  His  Majesty  is  pleased  with 
you.  Therefore  you  should  surrender  what  terri- 
tories belonging  to  him  you  have  conquered  and 
retain  what  foreign  territories  you  have  annexed. 
Sahaji  Raje  has  long  been  in  his  service  and  he  has 
been  duly  promoted  in  rank  and  honour.  You  are 
his  son,  and  it  is  His  Majesty's  intention  to  confer 
•^1 
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on    you    cUi    offlc(^     oT     U'l'eal    responsibility   ami    ^et 
^n'eat  services  at  vour   hands.      Vou  should  he  i;uided 
by    His    Alajesiy's     conimands    aiul    should    not   bo 
inattentive    to    your    rathcn'^s  eounsi.d.      ilis    Alajesty 
will    irmciouslv    ai)j)oint    vou    his    sole  wazir.     With 
this  intent  lie  has  sent  tlu^  Khan  lo  you.      Vour  eon- 
duct    ap[)ears  to  be  wioni;  lo  His  Alajesly  and  he  has 
instructed     the     Khan,    to    diMuand    explanation    for 
everythini;'  and  to  take  \uu  with  hinifto  tin*  Badshah). 
But    the   Khan    says  tliat,    *  what  is  past  is  ])ast.'     If 
you   frankly    ol)ey    the    commands    of    the    Emperor 
henceforth,  all    your    olVences  will  be  pardoned.     He 
undertakes  to  ^'et  your  tief  and    command    increased. 
Take    what   assurance    you    want    and  coine  and  see 
him.      Your  father  is    a    M(ii/i^ah(l((r    of    the   Empire, 
and    as    the    Emperor  is  favourably  disposed  towards 
him,  His  Alaiestv  will  i»rant  vou  a  bi"i*:er  Ja(/ir  tlian 
that    of    vour    father,  althoui^h  vou  are  an  olTender." 
To  this  sense  the  envoy  spoke.     The  llaje  listened   to 
him,  and  said, — "  Your   proposal  is   quite    good,  and 
what  the  Khan  proposes  is  to  my  profit,  and  it  is  my 
dutv  to  do  as  he    sui^Lirests.     "What     L    have    done    is 
nothinii'    but     the     sul)iui>'ation    of    some     turbulent 
Palegars,  the   reconquest  and   s(;ttlement   of   Govern- 
ment   lands,    the    annc^xation    of    loreii;ii  territories, 
construction    of    forts  and  stronghokU,  and  the  orga- 
nisation of  an  excellent  armv.     I  liave  therebv  added 
to  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  Empire."     So  said  the 
Raie    and    ijrave    him    leave.     The  envov  went  to  his 
quarters. 

The  next  day  thp  llaje  called  the  envoy  in  private 
and    thus  addressed  him, — *' You  arc  a  Brahman  and 
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a  irood  man.  AIv  aim  is  to  found  a  Maharashtra 
Empire.  Our  religion  has  been  overthrown,  gods 
and  Brahmans  are  troubled,  the  Mlechchhas  are 
supreme  everywhere,  every  one  is  oppressed,  my  aim 
is  to  remove  this  state  of  things.  If  you  are  favour- 
able to  this  idea,  then  tell  me  frankly  what  is  in  the 
mind  of  the  Khan,  what  is  his  real  design.  I  have 
no  other  question  to  a^k  you.'*  In  this  manner  did 
the  Bajf^  respectfully  address  tln^  (Mivoy.  He  was  a 
Brahman,  tlic  Raia  Avanted  to  be  the  defender  of  liis 
faith.  His  uood  luck,  valour,  and  men  were  all 
wonderful.  His  virtue  and  energy  were  also  wonder- 
ful. ThcM'efore  it  seemed  probable  that  his  power 
would  wax  stronger.  8o  he  said,  "  The  Khan  wants 
to  srive  vou  such  assurances  as  mav  bring  about  a 
meeting.      He  is  resolved  to  commit  treachery  in  that 

interview." 

[Chitnls's  account  does  not  differ  materially  from 
that  of  Sabhasad  on  any  important  point.  According 
to  him,  Sivajl's  son  and  mother  were  at  Pratapgad, 
and  he  had  with  him  fifty-iive  attendants  at  the  time 
of  the  interview.  (Iiitnis  gives  the  folloAving  account 
of  the  inter vicAV.] 

Ch.  [61]  "  Is  this  the  Raje  ?''  the  Khan  enquired  of 
the  envoy.  "'I'he  same,"  answered  the  latter.  They 
rendered  Lcood  wishes  to  each  other,  and  as  they 
advanced  for  the  usual  embrace,  the  Khan,  who  was 
tall  and  stout  in  body,  took  the  Alaharaja  by  his 
hand,  draiii>'ed  him  forward,  held  him  fast  under 
his  left  arm,  and  tried  to  stab  him  with  a  dagger,  the 
Khan  had  in  his  hand.  The  jMaharaja  had  a  steel 
armour    on.    and    as  he  nimblv  drew  himself  out,  the 
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blow  could  tako  no  etTeet.  The  llfija  was  pleased 
that  the  Klian  was  the  first  to  eoiniiiit  treachery 
and  struck  his  belly  with  the  tisi,er's  claws,  from  the 
back.  The  Khan  had  a  thin  coat  on.  The  blow  was 
very  skilfully  dealt  and  it  brought  out  the  intestines. 
Then  the  Khan  let  sro  hold  of  Sivaji  (whom  he  still 
held  under  his  armpit)  and  shouted,—"  SivajT  !  You 
have  committ(Ml  treachery,  this  is  the  climax  of  a 
soldier's  deed."  Then  he  caught  liold  of  his  wounded 
bellv  with  his  left  hand  and  dealt  a  blow  at  the  ilaha- 
raja,  saying, — "  Now  feel  my  sword."  The  ]\Iaharaja 
had  a  chain  helmet  on,  it  was  slightly  broken  and  the 
Maharaja  sufTered  a  wound  of  a  wheat's  si/e.  Then 
the  ]\rahrirrija  said,—''  Thou  Pathan,  now  feel  Sivaji's 
Bhavanl,"— and  dealt  a  blow  at  th(^  Khan's  shoulder. 
The  wound  v(viched  as  far  as  the  belly  and  the  Khan 
fell  dead. 


II. 


S.  D.  [15G.|  Abdul  Khan  had  won  distinction 
aijainst  the  rebel  Paleo'ars  of  Karnatak.  *  *  *  * 
He  came  to  Tuljapur  ])y  stages.  It  was  his  design 
to  destrov  the  goddess  of  that  place, — but  she 
warned  the  priests  in  a  dream, — "  Abdul  Khan 
is  comin"'  to  defih*  me,  tln^'efore  remove  me  to 
some  other  place."  Thereupon  the  goddess  was 
removed.  When  the  Khan  arrived,  she  was  not  to 
be  found.  On  enquiry,  he  hvarnt  that  the  goddess 
had  fled.  Thence  the  Khan  marched  to  harass 
the  god  of  Pandharpiu*  and  to  demolish  the  temples 
of  the  Hindu  gods.  This  was  his  life's  ambition. 
But  the  priest  learnt  the  Tujjapur  affair   and  lie   too 
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removed  his  god.  [157J  And  he  sent  some  Prahmans 
to  the  Maharaja  with  the  following  message, — ''  It  is 
vour  fond  ambition  to  establish  the  Hindu  faith ; 
but  the  king  of  the  Yavanas  has  sent  a  general  to 
punish  you.  He  has  oppressed  in  various  manners 
the  Hindus,  Brahmanas  and  cows  of  Tuljapur  and 
Panclharpur.  If  you  can  protect  us  from  his 
tyranny,  then  alone  will  Hinduism  prosper.  Other- 
wise you  will  save  your  useless  life,  and  like  stale 
flowers,  be  a  source  of  harm  to  the  people.  AVliat 
shall  we  do  in  that  ease  but  commit  suicide  and 
throw  upon  you  the  sin  thereof  ?  But  if  this  message 
fires  you  with  rightful  wrath,  and  you  c^xert  your 
valour  and  punish  the  A'^avanas,  a  (juarter  of  what 
virtue  W(*  have  ac(|uired  in  th(^  past  and  may  Avin 
in  future  by  our  religious  performances  will  be 
yours  ;  l)ut   for  our  sin  we  alone  shall  sulVer. 

[From  the  day  of  Abdul  Khan's  arrival  at 
WaT,  A'isvas  llav  XanaJT  Prabliu,  Alusekhorekar,  a 
i\r<7/"  of  live  thousand  Mawles,  used  to  disguise 
himself  as  a  Fakir   and    go    to   Abdul    Khan's  camp 

everv    niuht   to    bei^    alms.     He    used  to  inform  the 

* 

INIaiiaraja  of  every  design  of  Abdul  Khan  as  soon  as 
he  learnt  it.  So  tln^  ilaharaja  came  to  know  of  the 
real  motive  of  Abdul,  p.  lo9.] 

According  to  the  author  of  Sivadigvijaya,  Sivaji 
was  accompanied  by  forty  to  tifty  seh^ct  companions, 
when  he  set  out  to  meet  Afzal  or  Abdul.  The  follow- 
ini?  ofticers  are  mentioned  by  name.   (p.  1()6). 

(1)  SambhaJT  Farzand. 

(2)  Jiva  Alahala. 
(:^)     Pabu  Savant 
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(4)  ]\raha(lji  Kaiik. 

(5)  Vosji  Krink. 
(G)  Bri]()jl  Ja^tci]). 
(7)  Hiroji  Farzaiid. 

(8)    Son  :\rMiiriiri 

(I))     XimjT  Srivant. 
(10)     Kavjl  Favzaiul. 

J-'rGHTlXG    AFTI'll    AfZAi/s    DEA'I  II 

The  Khan  was  also  aceompaiiitul  by  sodk*  attoii- 
(lants,  aeeordini;'  lo  the  same  author,  as  will  ])e  seen 
from  tlie  folio  win  ij;  extraet. 

S.I).  [\(\i)]  Tliere  wer«*  some  ten  or  twenty 
Pathans  of  rank  and  tliey  dr<'W  their  weapons  ; 
Tanajl  :\rrilusare,  Visvas  liav  Xanajl  and  other  men 
in  the  Kaja's  service,  put  the  Raja  back  and  in  his 
presence  rendered  praiseworthy  servic(\  Knowinp^ 
that  their  S(tr(lar  was  dead  and  th(\v  would  not  he 
allowed  to  retir(s  the  Pathans  decided  to  sell  their 
lives  dear  and  drew  their  swords.  While  the  ^laha- 
raja  was  stepping:  behind,  Krshnajl  Pant,  a  brave 
man  and  the  Deica^i  oi*  the  Khan,  aimed  his  Jlravg 
at  his  head.  Yesajl  Kank  pushed  l)ack  the  AEaha- 
rajri.  and  holdin<;'  his  W(vi])on  ready  tor  a  blow,  ad- 
dressed Krshnriii  Pant  in  the  foUowinic  manner,— 
''You  are  a  Brahman.  It  is  not  your  duty  to  use 
weapons,  (io  away,  I  iJ^rant  you  your  life."  Put 
he  did  not  pay  any  heed  to  this  warnin*;'  and  came 
forward  ;  so  Yesajl  Kank  dealt  a  blow  and  thoui^Hi 
it  had  not  the  full  effect,  the  wound  was  very  severe. 
The  palanquin  ])earers  availed  themselves  of  this 
opportunity    of  thrusting   the  Khan's  corpse  into  the 
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palanquin  and  hurried  with  it.  AVlnm  Yesajl  Kank 
perceived  it,  iifty-live  men  rushed  on  the  bearers  and 
felled  the  palainpiin.  They  chopped  oiV  the  Khan's 
head.  In  this  manner  did  the  Alalulraja  win  victory. 
*  *^  *  [^^n  -^  ^^^'^^  bastion  was  built  where 
Abdul  Khan  was  killed  and  it  was  called  after  him 
Abdul  buruj. 


5r, 


.lr.j7v  Pat  Congk \tilati<:s  hivA.ii 

FAccordinu^  to  Sivadiu^viiava.  Jija  i^al  was  in  the 
fort  of  Pratfipi^acl  at  that  time,  and  8ivajl  saw  her 
directlv  after  the  affair  was  over.  Jija  Pal  is  said 
to  have  made  the  followinii,'  remark  on  that  occa- 
sion.] 

S.D.  [171]  \our  elder  brother  w^as  killed  by  this 
man.  As  you  are  his  lovini^^  brother,  you  espoused 
his  cause  and  killed  this  hhalar'i  (inn-keeper).  This 
will  secure  vour  welfare  more  and  more  in  future. 

OrEllATJONS    AGAINSr    JaX.IIKA 

Ch.  [60]  The  Habsi  of  .lanjira  had  laid  sicL^'e  to 
Tale  (when  Sivajl  was  busy  in  checkini;  an  invasion 
from  Hijapur).  As  they  troubled  the  i)eople  of  vari- 
ous places  by  their  thievinsi;  raids,  Pfiji  Pav  Pasalkar 
l)pH)nnlxh  of  Alusekhore  was  scmt  Avith  a  militia  force 
to  punish  them.  He  laid  siege  to  Kajpuri  and  Kay 
Savant,  a  dependent  ally  of  the  Habs'i,  attacked  him. 
An  action  took  place  and  both  the  contending 
g;enerals,  Paji  Pav  Des)iinkh  and  Kay  Savant,  fell  in 
the  battle.  Thereu])on  the  .Alaharaja  sent  Paghunath 
Palla]  Sffbifhs  with  an  additional  force.  He  went 
and  plundered  and  laid    Avaste   the   territories    of  the 
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Ilabsi.  Tho  armv  of  Jan iira  attacked  liiin  but  were 
det'eated.  Thereupon  the  llabsis  of  Janjira  conclud- 
ed a  treatv  to  tlie  elVect  that  hencel'ortli  the  Torts  and 
territories  annexed  bv  the  Malifiraia  shouhl  not  be 
liarassed  and  the  Maharaja  (in  return)  should  not 
harass  their  reniainini^  territories.  After  concluding 
this  treatv,  llai^hunath  Fant  returned  with  some 
treasure. 

For  some  davs,  thev  observed  the  terms  of  tlie 
treaty,  then  they  commenced  their  old  raids  again. 
Tiiereupon  thc^  Malmraja  sent  Vyankajl  Pant  with 
an  armv.  He  defeated  the  Siddi's  forces  who 
came  to  oppose  him,  harassed  them  l)y  plunder- 
ing their  lands  and  kept  them  down.  He  selected 
various  peaks  in  that  ])rovince  and  fortitied  them. 
He  constructed  a  fort  on  the  hill  of  Dan(la- 
RaJi)urT.  In  this  manner  he  ])uilt  forts,  so  that 
the  Siddis  couhl  not  harass  the  Maharaja's  territories. 
[67]  At  various  places,  he  stationed  bodies  of 
live  to  seven  thousand  men  and  prevented  ingress 
into  and  egress  from  Janjira.  But  Janjira  was 
a  fort  surroundiMl  bv  water  and  could  not  Ije 
captured.  the  ^Maharaja,  however,  wanted  to  extend 
his  power  to  the  sea  by  the  concjuest  of  Janjira  and 
built  many  ships  for  tittinu*  out  a  fleet.  The  ships 
were  of  tlie  following  types, — (Jural),  Tarancli,  (Jahat, 
Dubare,  Sihaile,  Pagar,  ^lachva,  Vabhor,  Tirkati  and 
Pal.  Pour  to  five  hundred  ships  of  thes(^  different 
types  were  built  and  five  to  ten  l(fk/is  of  Rupees  were 
spent  for  the  purpose.  Darya  Sagar  (Sarang)  and 
Maynak  Bhanclarl  were  appointed  commanders  and 
tliey  were  suj)plied  >\  ith  cannons  and  other    requisite 
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materials.  AVarlike  Kolis  and  Khalasis  were  enlisted 
and  they  beuan  to  raid  tlie  sea  and  harass  the  people 
of  Janjira.  I  he  Europeans  (Topikar)  in  the  sea 
were  awestruck  and  their  ships  and  cargo  were 
plunder(id  and  the  spoils  brought  to  the  Maharaja. 
The  heavy  expenses  of  the  navy  were  paid  out  of 
these  spoils.  The  Mahjlraja's  influence  was  established 
in  the  sea. 

Malayan. 

S.  D.  [174]  The  Maharaja  entertained  a  strong 
desire  for  })ossessing  Janjira,  and  he  made  what 
attempts  he  could,  but  the  fort  could  not  be 
captured.  Then  he  began  to  fast  before;  the  sea. 
For  seven  days  he  fasted,  and  the  sea  was  pleased, 
and  made  the  following  communication  in  a  dream, — 
"Janjira  will  not  fall  into  vour  hands.  Do  not 
allow  yourself  to  be  possessed  by  this  idea  (of  cap- 
turing Janjira).  In  its  lieu  I  will  give  you  another 
place  in  the  sea,  equal  in  strength  to  Janjira.  Build 
a  fort  there.  That  fort  will  not  fall  into  the  hands 
of  your  enemy  unless  you  abandon  it.  If  any  war 
takes  place  I  will  punish  your  enemy.  In  three 
years,  property  to  the  amount  of  three  lakhs  of  Rupees 
will  come  to  your  house,  hoard  that."  Thereupon 
the  Maharajji  got  up  and  saw  that,  water  had  suddenly 
subsided  and  rocks  appeared  where  formerly  there 
was  unfathomable  water,  and  an  island  was  seen,  six 
cosses  in  length  and  breadth  and  about  ten  to  twenty 
cubits  above  the  sea  level.  *  *  At  that  place  a 
fort  was  built  and  it  was  called  Malavan. 
^5 
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FORTIFICATTON    OK    IIkXKV    AND     KeXNEHV    AM) 

Opkua'iton    \(;ainst  Janjika 

S.   I).   [11)2]      (Haba      Yakud,    when    approaclied, 
prophesied     that     liaJpurT     would     he     c()ii(|uered). 
Thereupon     another     new      tort       was     hiiiU       near 
Janjira.     The  Admiral    of    the   Navy    was  ordered  to 
build  another  nearer  to  Janjira.     He  ([uickly  fortified 
the    island  of    IJnderl.      Daiilat  Khan  and   May  Nalk 
Bhandarl  proceeded  at  the  head  of  their  squadrons  to 
fortify  the  island  of    Khanderl.     They  were   g-oini*'  to 
build  a  fort,  l)ut    English    ships  came  from    Bombay, 
saw    the    ext(Mit  of    th(^  (projected)    fortitication,  and 
wrot(^   to     .'akud    Khan    at     Janjira.       The     Habsis, 
informed    of     the    news,    ^•ot    ready    and    laid    sieii^e 
to  KhanderT  with    the    co-operation    of    the    Knolish, 
and  demanded  that  no  huildim*:  should  he  constructed 
on  their  frontier.     The  forces  W(M'e  not  strong'  enoui,^h 
to    ti""ht    the    (Miemies,   so    the     Bhan(larr    concluded 
a    treaty,    came    away    amicably    and     informed    tlie 
Maharaja    of    what    had    happened.     Ite    took   it    to 
his    heart    and    decided    to    i)unish   the    llabsis.      .n 
the  meantime  Yakud  Khfin    was   ordered  to  Bijapur. 
Information  was  coUeeted    about    the  journey  of  the 
Habsi    with    the    intention    of   capturing  him  some- 
where   on   the    way.      When    he    reached   the  Ghats, 
t^amraj  Nilkanth  and  Baji    Gholap    were  sent  to  him 
as  envoys.     They  met  him.     And  althouc^h  addressed 
in    a    friendly  manner,    the    liabsi    ftdt     vexed    and 
said, — "  Are    you    my    master  r     lie    wants  Jatijira. 
It  is  not  at  all  good  that  one  who    Is    creatinij^  distur- 
bance   in    th(^    Badshahi    dominions    by     C(mimitting 
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robbery  should  assume  the  tone  of  a  great  man.  He 
will  '  198  J  be  punished."  So  said  he  and  imprisoned 
the  two  envovs.  But  beset  with  fear  the  Habsi 
marched  by  stages  lo  Bijapur.  The  Maharaja,  when 
informed  of  this,  pursued  him.  And  as  Yakud  Khan 
Hed  bv  niu'ht,  the  two  envovs  found  some  opportu- 
nity  and  escaped  to  the  Maharaja,  who  was  informed 
of  what  had  ha])pened.  Th(^  Mahriraja  was  greatly 
enraged.  '*  Had  Vusuf  Khan  the  audacity  of  giving 
such  a  reply  r  AVell,  he  will  soon  be  punished."  So 
thought  the  Raja.  And  resolved  to  punish  the 
Siddi,  he  sent  about  one  thousand  mwars  near 
Janjira  and  eomnienccd  a  war.  Vyankaji  Datto, 
a  irood  soldier  of  known  courati^cs  was  commissioned 
to  capture  (the  Khan)  on  his  way  back  from  Bijapur. 
The  Khan,  however,  kept  information  about  it  and 
Hed  bv  the  route  of  Rajuad,  Tale,  Ghosala  and 
Birvadi.  Vyankaji  Datto  pursued  him  and  Avent  as 
far  as  Janjira.  There  he  established  military  stations 
and  harassed  tin*  country  as  much  as  he  liked.  As 
the  Ranats  were  i^^'eatly  ti'oubled.  Pate  Khan  and 
Yakud  Khan  asseml)led  their  relatives  and  tribesmen 
and  urged  th(Mn  to  tight  with  courage  and  unity. 
But  the  behest  was  not  liked  by  all,  as  the  Alaha- 
raja's  army  was  stronu*  in  cavalry,  elephantry, 
ciiariotry  and  infantry  {('hatnv nuju  spna)  and  had  a 
very  large  supply  of  military  stores.  "  We  (the 
Habsis)  have  infantry  and  shall  have  to  march 
forward  in  order  to  fight  them.  Th(*v  are  ready  to 
meet  us  at  a  place  where  they  hav(^  strengthened 
Jhems(Mv(\s.  If  tired,  we  shall  have  no  energy  to 
come  back  after  the  battle  and  wc  shall  lose  our  lives. 
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We  should  not  therefore  fight  the  enemy.  We 
should  block  the  roads  and  stop  their  provision  and 
reinforcements."  So  said  they,  but  their  counsel  was 
not  heeded  to.  *  *  *  And  Siddi  Abar  and  Sheikh 
Yakud  were  sent  for  a  pitched  battle.  They  fought 
with  great  valour  [194]  but  many  were  killed  and 
the  Habsis  were  defeated.  Hieu  they  wanted  to  s^o 
back  (to  their  fort)  but  Vyankaji  Pant  pursued  them 
as  far  as  th(^  entrance  t(j  the  fort  with  sword  and 
slaughter.  Thereupon  they  had  no  more  desire  for 
tigliting  and  sued  loi*  peace.  Yyankajj  however 
paid  no  heed  and  committed  great  slaughter.  The 
Habsis  had  no  friend  and  the  tierce  fighting  for  exit 
and  entry  had  exhausted  their  energy.  At  length 
they  took  shelter  in  Rajkot,  a  place  that  belonged  to 
the  Ha1)s'is  of  Janjirii,  and  was  near  by.  Vyankaji 
Pant,  however,  laid  siege  to  the  place,  sieged  two 
bends  on  either  side  of  the  place,  placed  his  cannons 
there  and  opened  fire  upon  Rajkot.  The  fort  was 
captured,     thanks  to   the  power  of    the   ^laharaja's 

virtue. 

As  soon  as  the  Maharaja  learnt  the  news  of  the 
capture  of  Rajkot,  he  sent  reinforcements  under 
Moro  Pant  Peswa  and  Uaryil  Sarang,  (Samraj,  Pant 
was  dismissed  l)ecause  he  disobeyed  the  Maharaja's 
order  to  march  against  Janjira  and  the  clothes 
of  appointment  was  given  to  Moro  Pant  Pingle  on 
the  first  l)as(nnl  of  Cladtrn  of  the  year  1 584  of 
Saka  era.  S.  D.,  p.  197)  the  Suhhedar  of  the  fleet. 
Thev  came  and  laid  seige  with  the  fleet.  Darva 
Sarang  sp'^edily  built  the  fort  of  Kash,  and  the 
bastion    of   another    fort    to    be   luilt   hard    by    was 


finished.  Cannons  were  mounted  on  that  bastion 
and  fire  opened,  but  at  that  juncture  Siddi  Sambol 
came  to  Janjira  with  the  imperial  fleet.  He  seduced 
some  men  into  defection  and  captured  five  to  ten 
men  of  the  Maharaja.  Some  of  them  were  thrown 
into  prison  and  the  rest  into  the  sea.  Necessary 
arrangements  were  made  (for  the  defence)  of  the 
fort.  He  plundered  Dabhol,  and  putting  his  fleet 
in  the  creek  of  that  places  began  to  fight  Darya 
Sarang.  Darya  Sarang  was  forced  out  with  liis  men 
and  fleet  and  the  Siddi  gave  him  no  chance  of  getti»g 
any  help.  Khair  Khan  was  the  officer  in  charge 
of  Janjira.  The  Maharaja's  officers  stationed  their 
guns  at  Nanvali  and  opened  fire  on  Janjira.  [195] 
The  seige  was  maintained  by  the  fieet  and  everyone 
was  confident  of  success.  But  Janjira  had  the 
blessings  of  Malik  Saheb,  an  Awlia  saint,  that 
it  should  be  in  possession  of  the  Hal)sis  for  seven 
generations.  So  God  protected  the  place  and  all 
human  efforts  were  unsuccessful. 

BllUKHAN    THE    POET. 

Ch.  [88]  While  Rhukhan  the  poet  was  living 
with  his  brother  Chintaman  Kavi,  who  was  a 
court  poet  of  the  Emperor  of  Delhi,  some  of  the 
domestics  remarked  that  Bhukan  spent  his  time  at 
home  (without  doing  anytliing).  The  poet  thereupon 
said  that  he  would  not  live  upon  the  bread  of  the 
Yavanas  and  left  home.  He  went  to  the  Raja  of 
Kumaun,  and  lived  at  his  court,  diverting  the  Raja's 
mind  with  lii^  poetry.  The  Raja  lionoured  him 
highly  and  offered  him  a  present  of  a  lakh  of  Rupees 
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when  Bhukhan  look  leave  to  i^^o  home.  But  at 
the  same  time  tlie  Raja,  in  his  pride,  en([uired 
whetlier  there  was  another  such  lilxn-al  donor  on  the 
earth.  The  poet  at  once  retorted  that  there  were 
many  such  donors  but  the  Raja  must  not  liave  seen  a 
recipient  who  scorned  to  toucli  a  t-itt  ot  a  lakh  of 
Rupees  ])ecause  it  had  ])ecn  offered  with  a  proud 
assertion.  The  poet  thcMi  w(mt  to  the  Ueccan.  As 
the  fame  ot  t^Ivajl  Alaliaraj  had  reached  him, 
Bhukhan  went  to  his  court  and  saw  tlie  Raja.  "  If 
there  is  any  enemv  of  the  Vavauas  I  sliall  stay 
with  him,"  said  the  |)oet,  and  the  Maharaja  replied 
that  he  was  the  deatli  of  the  Muhammadans. 
Thereupon  the  poet  remained  in  th(^  Maharaja's 
court  and  charmed  liim  with  his  po(itry.  He 
wrote  a  new  ])f)ok  of  verses,  8iva  Bhukhan  (8iva  Raj 
Bhushan)  l)y  n:vm(%  insjnred  by  the  heroic  deeds  of 
the  Raja.  He  si)ent  about  four  to  tive  years,  ph^as- 
inii;  tlie  Maharaja  every  iiistant.  Then  he  took  leave 
of  the  Maharaja  lor  i^oing'  to  Delhi  and  the  Maha- 
raja rewarded  him  with  clothes,  ornaments,  elephants, 
horses,  and  jewels,  with  lakhs  of  Ru})ees,  and  insisted 
on  his  return.  The  poet  pi'omised  to  rc^turn  soon 
and  left  for  Delhi.  The  J^adshah  learnt  that 
Bhukhan  had  come  from  Siva jl's  court  after  r(H*eiving 
hio«h  honours  there,  and  he  ordered  his  (l^hu- 
khan's)  brother  Chintaman  to  brini^  Bhukhan 
for  an  int(U'view.  Thci'caipon  Chintaman  [89]  said 
to  his  In'other,— "  My  master  wants  you."  "  He  is 
my  master's  enemy,"  answered  Bhukhan,  ''Why 
should  I  seek  an  int(M'view  with  him  ?  Nothinsi: 
but  the   praise  of  ^ivaji's  heroism  will  come  out  of 
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my  lips  and  that  will  cause  the  Badshah's  anger." 
Chintjinrni  entreated  him  much,  and  petitioned  to  the 
Emperor  that  the  |)oet  woidd  come  to  see  him  but 
he  would  sinu"  of  Sivaji's  brave  ex|)loits.  Tf  the 
Badshah  permitted  he  would  briiiu'  Bhukhan.  Then 
the  Badshah  ordered  hini  to  ])rini?  Bhukhan.  Chin- 
taman thereupon  took  Bhukhan  to  the  court  and 
the  int(»rview  took  place.  The  Badsliah  asked  the 
poet  to  sing  something.  Then  the  poet  said, — 
"  Wash  vour  hands,  I  will  sinir  some  heroic  songs  and 
your  hands  will  certainly  go  up  to  your  moustache. 
Them  the  Emperor  dcMuanded  his  reasons  for  wash- 
ino*  th(*  hands  and  the  poet  answered, — "You  are  fond 
of  love  poems,  and  when  my  1)rother  sings  such  songs 
vour  hand  touches  your  trousers.  Therefore  you 
should  wash  youi*  hands."  Ihen  thc^  Badshah  washed 
his  liand  saying, — "  If  my  hand  does  not  go  up  to 
my  moustache  I  will  have  you  beheaded."  Then 
the  poet  began  to  recite  lieroic  poems  and  first  of 
all  sang  of  J^ivajl's  heroism.     Then  the  Badshah  said, 

«<  I   am    a    Sarhahhamu,    all    tlie    feudatory    chiefs 

render  tril)ute  to  me.  Sing  to  this  effect."  Then 
the  i)0(^t  (h^scribed  all  other  kings  as  flowerins:  trees 
and  compn-ed  the  Badshah  with  the  black  bee. 
But  he  likened  :^ivriji  to  a  Champaka  tree  for  the 
black  bee  does  not  even  touch  a  Champaka.  Then 
the  Badshah  again  demanded  the  reasons  for  making 
him  wash  his  hands.  The  poet  recited  six  excellent 
stanzas.  When  the  ])oet  was  reciting  the  seventh, 
the  Badshah,  in  his  excitement,  suddenly  raised  his 
hand  to  his  moustache.  The  poet  finished  his  song 
there,  and    the    Emperor    was    highly    pleased    and 
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rewarded  him  with  clothes,  jewels  and  elephants.  He 
honoured  the  poet  (in  this  manner).  The  uows  of 
this  incident  was  transmitted  to  the  Maharaja  by 
his  envoy  at  Dcdhi,  and  he  was  hic^lily  pleased,  and 
ordered  the  poet  to  come  hack  and  had  him  lirons^ht. 
In  this  way  did  the  Maharaifi  test  each  man  like 
jewels  and  promoted  and  kept  them. 

PhIRANGOJT    NaKSAL-Vs    DEFKNCE    of    CnAKAN. 

S.D.  [216]  Saista  Khan  reached  Chakan,  l)eseiged 
the  fort,  mount(^d  his  y,'uns  (on  a  bastion)  and  began 
to  fificht.  Narsala  Phiranscoil,  TlarnUhlr  of  the  fort 
defended  it  for  nine  montlis  with  great  valour.  The 
Maliaraja  was  engas^ed  in  some  other  exploits.  Re- 
inforcement was  sent  but  it  did  not  reach  th(^  place, 
^aista  Khan  made  all  necessary  arrangements  and 
then  ran  a  mine.  The  north-eastern  bastion  was 
l)lown  off  and  the  Mughal  army  was  prepared  to 
try  an  assault.  Narsala,  a  great  man,  kne^r  that  lie 
was  now  helpless  and  capitulated  on  condition  of 
safe  retreat.  The  Khan  highly  eulogised  the  flavdl- 
dd?'  on  that  occasion  and  expressed  an  earnest  desire 
to  have  him  (in  his  service).  But  Narsala  was  a 
man  of  honour  and  integrity.  He  answered,  ''  I  have 
eaten  th(^  Maharaja's  bread  and  styled  myself  as  his 
servant.  I  cannot  be  disloyal  to  him  and  serve  you. 
T  shall  go  back  to  the  Maharaja  and  continue  in 
his  service."  *  *  *  *  [217]  i^aista  Khan  was  highly 
pleased  and  said,  ''If  Sivajl  Raja  does  not  keep  you 
then  come  to  me."  Rut  narsala  thought  that  his 
parent  (Sivaji)  will  not  forsake  him  as  he  had  com- 
mitted   no    treacherv    and    only    submitted    to    the 
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Yavanas  as  no  reinforcement  came.  If  chance  offers, 
one  should  save  his  life  and  that  was  why  he  had 
capitulated.  Under  these  circumstances  he  had  to 
submit  to  the  Yavanas.  With  such  thoughts  he 
came  to  the  Maharaja  and  explained  what  had 
happened.  But  the  Maharaja  thought,— "A  servant 
of  mine  has  submitted  with  humility  to  the  Yavanas 
and  snrrendered  a  fort  to  them.  To-morrow  other 
officers  will  follow  a  similar  course  and  there  will 
be  no  discipline.  Therefore  I  should  punish  him. 
If  he  is  really  an  honest  man,  he  will  stay  at  home. 
If  on  the  other  hand  he  is  a  dishonest  self-seeking 
fellow,  he  will  go  over  to  the  Yavanas.  It  will  not 
then  be  at  all  difficult  for  me  to  punish  him."  With 
this  intent  he  dismissed  Narsala  and  the  latter,  much 
distressed,  went  back  with  all  his  horse  and  men 
to  Saista  Khan.  With  profuse  praises  he  enlisted 
Narsala  into  his  service  with  five  hundred  men,  and 
commissioned  him  to  take  charge  of  a  military 
station  at  Malkar,  a  village  in  the  Pargand  of  Chakan. 
The  Maharaja  however  was  informed  of  it  and  sent 
Netaji  Pfilkar.  He  went  with  an  army,  gathered 
information,  captured  Narsala  Ramldar,  [218]  and 
brou^^ht  him  back.  He  was  appointed  Ravdldar  of 
Bhupalgad  on  taking  an  oath  of  fidelity. 

Saista  srurRisED  at  Puna. 
S.D.  [219]  The  Maharaja  had  excellent  know- 
ledge of  every  house  at  Puna.  From  Raygacl  he 
came  to  Rajga(l  for  carrying  out  his  project.  There  he 
selected  his  men.  Then  he  came  to  Sinhagad  and 
theuce  made  an  enquiry  about  where  SaistTi  Klifm 
26 
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usually  stayed,  where    he   slept   and    where  he   sat. 
Carefully    coUectini^     every    information   about    the 
Khan's  daily  routine,  the  .Maharajri  matured  his  plan 
of  gohii;    to   Puna.     If    h(;    went    by    the  usual  road 
he    would    be    noticed    by    the;    watchmen,    and    the 
news  would  reacli  the  enemy  who  would  consequently 
be  careful.     So  the  Raja  decided  to    go  to    Puna   by 
a  bye-road  under  cover  of   night  and  started  out  with 
Samraji  Pant.     Harm  would  befall    him    if  he    pur- 
sued  any  other  course,  so  lie  decided  to  go  by  a  bye- 
road.     Some    men    were    sent   to  the  pass  of  Katraj 
to  light  a  continuous  line  of  torches  bv  the  road  side. 
They  bound  torches  to  the  trees  by  the   roadside   and 
also    to    the    horns  of  the  cattle,  arranuriniir  that  on  a 
signal  the  torches  should  all  be  simultaneously  lighted 
as  soon  as  the  expedition  left  Puna.  The  Raja  descend- 
ed   with    his    men    by    the    pass  of  Donja  ])ut  it  was 
arranged  that  he    should    return    by  another    route. 
He   had   with  him  live  to  seven  thousand  select  men. 
[220]  With  them  he  went  to   Ambilbfula   and    there 
addressed  his  followers  in    the    following   manner, — 
"  Will  you  bring  me  the  head  of  Saista   Khan  ?     He 
who   has   the   courage    should    come  with  me  and  he 
who  lacks  it  should    save   his    life    and    go    back.     I 
have   become    a   Foklr   for   the    sake    of    Hinduism. 
Though    I    had    both    wealth    and    kingdom    I    have 
thrown  myscilf  into  this  current.     Those  who  are    my 
real    followers    will     come    with    me.     Success    and 
failure  lie  with  the  goddess.    Speak  out  frankly."   His 
followers   nnswered   without  hesitation, — "  Maharaj  ! 
You     are    oui     master,     father     and     mother,     and 
our    religion    is    common    to  us  all.     While  you  lead 
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us  we  know  no  fear.  What  do  we  care  for  Saista 
Khan  ?  We  can  defy  even  the  most  powerful  foe, 
such  courage  has  your  bread  infused  into  us."  *  *  * 
As  settled  before,  the  roads  were  barred  without 
giving  the  enemy  any  cause  of  suspicion,  and  four 
to  live  hundred  men  were  stationed  in  an  orchard 
very  near  Puna,  and  the  Raja  himself  entered  the 
house  with  ten  to  twenty  brave  and  expert  swords- 
men. He  stationed  one  or  two  of  his  companions 
to  keep  watch  at  different  places  as  he  proceeded 
and  entered  the  house  in  person.  He  took  with  him 
Yesajl  Kank  and  Tanaji  Malusare.  These  three 
entered  the  house  and  came  near  the  harem.  Eunuchs 
were  on  the  watch  there.  Perceiving  the  light  of 
a  lamp,  Sivaji  and  his  men  changed  their  course  and 
entered  the  RanE^mahal.  Saista  Khan's  son  was 
sleeping  there.  The  Raja  saw  him  and  mistook  him 
for  the  Khiin.  He  unsheathed  his  sword  which  in 
those  days  was  called  cifirang.  He  drew  his  jirang 
and  struck  a  blow.  That  blow  sent  the  Khan's  son 
to  Yama's  place.  [221]  The  blow  Avas  a  powerful 
one  and  his  body  was  severed  into  two.  The  noise 
woke  his  wife  and  the  sight  frightened  her.  The 
Maharaja  asked  in  a  threatening  tone, — "  Is  this 
Saista  Khan?  ^peak  out.  [f  you  speak  an  untruth 
I  will  put  an  end  to  your  life."  And  all  her  limbs 
shook  with  f(iar  and  she  became  inarticulate.  *  *  * 
Fearing  that  he  would  really  kill  her  she  simply  said, 
*'  His  son."  Saista  Khan's  son  died  in  his  sleeping 
chamber, — the  husband  was  killed, — and  she  was 
utterly  overcome  with  the  fear  of  death.  When  the 
Maharaja    commanded    her    to   show    where     Saista 
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KhfiTi    was,    she    had    to   stand   up   to   point  out  (the 
place).     But  she  was  in  a  i^nM^at  dilemma  and   stood 
there  motionless.     ''  He  is  at  such  and  such  a  place," 
said  she.     Sfiista  Khan  was  sle^epinc^  in  another   room 
hard  by.     The  Maharaja  went  that  way   and  entered 
the  room.     The  naked  sword  shinini?  in  the  lifi^ht  of 
the   lamp  attracted  the   notice  of    th(^  Khan's   wife 
who  was  somewhat  awake.     She  got  up,    and  in   her 
fright  stood  with  her  back  towards  the  Raja.     When 
ordered  to  move  oft'  she  understood  that  assassins   had 
come    to    murder    the   Khan,  and  deeming  her  own 
life  of  no  account  placed  her  head  at  the  Raja's  feet, 
and  humbly   beseeched    him  not  to  kill  her  husband. 
The  Khan  also  awoke,  but  as   he    saw    the  Maharaja, 
he   had    not  the  tirmness  to  muster  courage  and  take 
arms.  So  he  covered  his  face  with  one  end  of  his  sela 
and  pretending  sleep  lay  still  on  the  cot  in  his  fright. 
The  lady's  piteous  appeal  touched   the  kind-hearted 
Baja  and  he  granted    her   prayer  saying,    [222]   *af 
I  do  not  kill  him,  he  will  get  up,  raise  an  alarm  and 
pursue  me  as  I  go  hence.     I  shall   not    in    that    case 
be   able   to   get    through   it   safely.     Therefore  it  is 
necessary  to  kill  him.     I  shall  however  save  him    on 
condition  that  he  will  leave  my  house  and  remain  here 
no  longer.     As  a  punishment  I  will  take  off  his  fingers, 
and  he  should  raise*  an  alarm  and  order  a  pursuit  only 
after  I  have  safely  left  the  place.     Till  then  he  must 
keep  quiet."     The  lady    agreed  to    these  terms    and 
raised  Saista  Khan  and  made  him  agree.  Saista  Khan 
and  his  wife  then  took  oaths  in  confirmation  of   their 
promise.     Then  he  cut  off  the  fingers  of  Saistfi  Khan's 
ri^ht  hand  and  led  him  to   the   gate   of   the   house. 
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'•  Leave  my  house  to-morrow  or  I  will  kill  you,"  said 
the  llaja,  and  let  off  the  Khan's  hand  when  he  was 
outside  the  gate.  In  this  manner  did  the  Maharaja 
return  after  achieving  success. 

II. 

Ch.  [97].  The  Khan  on  his  arrival  laid  siege  to 
Chakan  first.  There  was  a  cavalry  leader  named 
Sambhaji  Kavji ;  he  was  so  stout  and  strong  that  he 
could  lift  a  horse,  and  he  was  as  brave  as  he  was 
strong.  The  Maharaja  was  displeased  with  him  for 
some  reasons  and  he  joined  the  Khan  with  his  cavalry 
regiment.  Babaji  Ham  Honap  Despande  of  Puna 
had  also  gone  forward  to  Barhanpur  and  joined  the 
Khan.     They  were  entertained  and  honoured  for  their 

local  knowledge. 

The  fort  of  Chakan  was   defended   by   Phirangojl 
Narsala    Hamldar.     The    Khan  blew  otf  the  bastion 
of  the  north-eastern  corner   by  tunnelling,    and    the 
fort    was    captured.      Narsala   accepted    a   kaul   and 
capitulated  with  the  Maharaja's  permission.  Although 
the  Khan  wanted  to  keep  Narsala  extolling  his  bravery 
and  generalship  and  promising  to  promote   him,   the 
latter     refused  the    offer     and    came     back    to   the 
Maharaja.     The    Maharaja   remarked    that    Narsala 
had  shown   the  climax     of    soldierly     courage   and 
conferred  on    him    the   TlamhlUrship  of  Ehupalgad. 
After    capturing    Chakan    the    Khan    encamped  at 

Punil. 

[Chitnis's  account  of  the  preparatory  arrange- 
ments for  surprising  the  Khan  is  practically  the  same 
as  those  of  Sabhasad  and  Sivadigvijaya,  but  his  version 
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of   the  actual  encounter  Avith  the  Khan  is  somewhat 
dift'erent.] 

[98].     The    Khan's   son  was  sleeping,  he  was  be- 
headed and  killed  where  he    slept.     TJien    the    Raja 
entered  the  Khan's  tent  and  sat  on  his  chest.     As  he 
was  i^oing  to  strike  the  blow,  th(»  Khan's  wife  awoke, 
saw  him,  and  Fell  at  liis  feet.     She  was   asked    to    be 
silent    but    she   entreated    the    Kaja    not  to  kill  the 
Khan.     ''Grant  him  his  h'fe  and    me   mv    bracelets." 
(Bracelets  signify   that  the  lady  is  not  a  widow.)     In 
this  way  did  she  piteously  inij)lor<\     Thc^  ^Maharaja's 
heart    was    melted    but    he   argued, — "  I    personally 
came  and  did  this  deed,  but  I   have  to    go  out  of  this 
camp  safely  and  join  my  men.  AYhat  should  I  do  about 
that  ?"     Then    he    again    thought   within  himself, — 
"  What  cause  of  anxiety  is  there  if   the    Khan,  thus 
saved,    leads  an   expedition  ?     I  will  punish  liim  and 
kill  him  on  the  battle  Held."     So  he    carefully   held 
the    Khan    down,  ])laced  his  sword  on  his  throat,  and 
with  one  hand  applied  the  tiger's  claws  to   his   belly. 
Then  he  addressed  the  Khan  in  the  following  manner, 
"  Come      with     me     without     speaking     as    far     as 
I  lead  you  by  hand.     Go  back    when    I    release    you 
and  call  yourself  Sasta  Khan  as  some  sort  of   punish- 
ment vvill  be  inflicted  :  your  ladies  should  also    come 
with  you."     [99 J.     T\)    tliis  elTect  did  he  exact  from 
them  both  oaths  on  their  honour  and  the  Kuran,  and 
he  threatened  to  kill  the  Khan  in  case    lie  made  any 
noise.     Then   the    Raja  struck  off  two  fingers  of  the 
Khan's     hand.     Saista      Khan     was     utterlv     awe- 
stricken.     SivaJT  then    caught    hold  of  his  hand  and 
led  him  with  his  wife  to   the   picket   and   joined   his 
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men  by  the  same  way  as  he  had  entered.  "  I  am  Sivajl, 
if    thou    leadst    an    expedition    (against    me)    T   will 
punish  thee.     Go  back  therefore  without  fighting,  or 
I  will  kill  thee."     So  said  the  Raja  and   then    joined 
the  men  stationed  outside  the  camp.     With  them  he 
went  to    his    followers    near    the    stream    called    the 
Ambe    and    then    sounded    thc^  bugle  of  signal.     His 
men  thereupon  lighttnl  the  torches  on  the  Katraj  hill 
and  sounded  their  horns.  The  Khan,  greatly  frightened, 
returned  to  his  camp  without  making  any  noise.     He 
was   even    ashamed    to   tell   people    that  his  son  was 
killed.     In  the  meantime  a   noise   arose   among   the 
khojas  and  the  watchmen,  and   a  noise   arose   in    the 
armv  too  that  the  enemv  had  made  a  surprise  attack. 
Men  <^ot   readv  and  began  to  run  in  four  directions  by 
the  road    to   Katraj.     In  this  confusion  they  were  all 
dispersed.     Some  began  a  fiight  and  others  got  ready 
and  rushed  in  the  direction  of  tlie  suspected  attack.  In 
the  meantime  the  Maharaja  united  his   men  stationed 
at   different   places    by    the    prearranged  signal  and 
reached     Sinhagad     well    guarded     and     victorious. 
Although  he  had  laid  his  sword  on  the  Khan's  throat, 
the    Maharaja  took  it  off  and  let  him   go  with   some 
punishment  as  formerly  Sr!   Krshnaji   had  done  with 
Kaliya  at  the  entreaty  of  his  wife.     In    the  morning 
the  enemy  forces  went  to  ihe  thickets  and  discovere^d 
that  torches  had  been  bound  to   the  branches  of  trees 
and    horns    of   cattle.     Finding    that    it    was    not  a 
surprise  attack,  they  came  below  Sinhagad  and  halted 
there.     The    guns   of  the    forts   opened  fire  and  the 
flag  elephant  of  the  enemy  was  killed.    [As    rain  set 
in  Saista  Khan  retreated  witli  his  army  to  Pedganv.] 
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^IVAJi    AVENGES    HIS    FaTHER's  ArREST. 

S.  I).  [198]  A  letter  came  from  grihajj  Raje  to  the 
Mahfiraja,— [190]    "Baji    Ghorpade  took   me    to   the 
Badshah,  and    in   my   old  a^e   entertained    me    with 
excellent  hospitality.     Thanks  to  the  blessin<^s  of  our 
ancestors   and    the    favour   of  the  gods,  you  have  no 
deficiency  of    wealtli,  hut  still  vou    are  hehavinir  im- 
properly.  You  do  not  pay  any  attention  (to  my  counsel) 
even  if  I  write  to  you.     What  property  I  have  earned 
will  be  of  use  to  you.     You  should  pay  full  attention 
to  what  nay  improve  or  impair  it ;  and  so  behave  as  it 
may  continue  undiminished  in  future.    But  the  coun- 
sels  in    my    letter   appear   injurious  to  you    and  you 
behave    according   to    the  dictates  of  your  own  mind. 
*    *    *     We  had  prayed  for  what  was  due  to  our  good 
deeds  of  previous  births  and  you  were  born.     You  are 
now  exerting  yourself  and  you  are  an  expert  in  what 
you  have  undertaken.  My  prayer  is  that  tlirough  God*s 
blessings  your  heart's  desire  may  be  fulfilled,  and  you 
may  enjoy  ever  increasing    wealth   being  always  well 
bathed  in  the  stream  of  tears  from  the  eyes  of  enemy 
women.      Entertain    Ghorpade    llaje    with   notable 
respect.     I    need  not  write  at   length  about  it.     He 
has  done  me  great  fovours    and  you  must  have  heard 
of  them."     The  letter  greatly  enraged  the  Mahfiraja 
and  he  went  to  Panhaja.     Tlience  he  gathered  infor- 
mation and  led  an    expedition    to  Mudhol,  the  lief  of 
Ghorpade.     Two  to  three    thousand   men  were  put  to 
the  sword  anl  tire  was  set  to  Mudhol.  llaj I  Ghorpade, 
his   son,   and  all  the  family   were  beheaded.     Only  a 
wife  of  Baji  Ghorpacle,  and  Akaji  Ghorpacle,  her  son, 
survived  as  they  had  gone  to  the  lady's  father's  place. 
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Java  Sing's  Expedition. 

Ch.  [101 )  Jaya  Sing  appreciated  the  Raja's  cha- 
racter and  power  of  conquest.  "  This  king  is  a  very 
virtuous  Hindu," — thought  he — "  He  will  restore  the 
religion.  He  rules  his  kingdom  with  iustice.  He 
should  somehow  be  saved  and  at  the  same  time  the 
Badshah's  interests  should  also  be  served  by 
diplomacy.  If  we  light  against  him  no  one  knows  what 
Avill  be  the  result,  victorv  or  defeat.  His  armv  and 
stores  are  good,  fl02j  he  is  himself  a  diplomat,  his 
strongholds  are  excellent,  and  every  thing  else  is  to 
his  advantage.  Moreover  other  generals  had  to  retreat 
unsuccessful;  it  will  be  bad  if  the  same  thing  happens 
to  me.  I  should  therefore  (manage  to)  go  with  my 
honour  (intact)."  Arguing  in  tliis  manner,  he  decided 
to  seek  the  Maharajfi's  fri(uidship  and  sent  an  envoy 
with  the  following  message, — "  Aurangzib  is  the 
micchtv  ruler  of  the  P^arth,  vou  should  make  friend- 
ship  w^ith  him.  The  ultimate  result  of  hostility  will 
not  be  good.  T  am  a  Hindu  and  Raja  of  Jayapur, — 
you  are  a  Sisodia  of  the  Udayapur  family.  You  are 
a  scion  of  a  great  family,  and  tlie  defence  of 
our  faith  is  traditional  in  your  family.  Your  efforts 
are  directed  to  that  end.  I  am  therefore  favourably 
disposed  towards  you.  It  is  my  earnest 
desire  te  save  you  and  to  maintain  your  kingdom. 
Let  me  know  whit  is  your  intention."  When  this 
message  was  sent  the  Maharaja  deliberated  thus, — 
"  It  is  the  Sri's  order  that  I  should  go  to  Delhi  once, 
see  our  eastern  provinces  and  visit  the  Ganges  and 
the  holy  places.  It  is  then^fore  well  that  a  friendly 
proposal  has  come.     I  should,    therefore,  receive  (the 
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envoy)    with    honour    and    respect  and  send  my  own 
envov  with  him."     This    dt'cision    heing  approved  hy 
all,    Ran;hunjit]i  Bhat   Pandit    Rav    was   sent    on   an 
emhassy  with  horses,  elephants  and  servants.  Clothes 
of  honour  were  sent  to  Jayasing  Raje  and  the  Khan. 
When  the  Pant  ohtained  an  interview,  he   suhmitted 
the  following  proposal  of  the    Maharaja  in  course   of 
his  negooiation,— *' You  say  that  I  should  make  friend- 
ship with  the  Badshah    and    (I  know)  I  should  do  so. 
But    what    territories    and  forts  I  possess  I  have  won 
by  my  own   prowess.     They    were  foreign   territories 
(previous    to    my    conquest).      They    should    not   he 
disturbed  by  the  Badshah   and  peace  should  be  main- 
t lined.     Tt  is  necessary  to  me   that    I    shoukl   secure 
promotion  and  advancement  by  a  personal  interview. 
We  have  therefore  no  difference  of  opinion."     Hear- 
ing this  frank  proposal   Jaya  Sing  Raje  answered, — 
"  As    you  have  restored  and  defended  the  overthrown 
Hindu  religion,  I  am    pleased    with    you.     As    Ram 
Sing  is  my  son,   so    are  you.     By  my  oaths  I  assert  I 
have    no   other    intention.       Let   me  know  what  you 
want  me  to  get  For  you    from    the    Badshah    and    we 
will  decide  (our  future  course)  accordingly."    Having 
answered  him  in  this  manner,  Jaya  Sing  arranged  an 
interview      between    the      envoy    and    Dilel    Khan. 
Clothes    and      jewels,      the     envoy      had     brought, 
were      persented     to     Dilel     Khan     and      he      was 
made  acquainted   with  the  purport    of    the   negotia- 
tion.    His    (Dilel's)    counsel    taken,    Jaya  Sing  gave 
clothes   to    the    Pandit    Rav    and    then    sent    him 
back  with    a    dress   of    honour    and    jewels    for    the 
Maharaja. 
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[103]  The  envoy  came  back  and  acquainted  the 
Maharaja  with  the  proposal  of  Jaya  Sing.  The 
Maharaja  then  wrote  out  his  own  intents,—"  What 
territories  I  have  conquered  should  be  all  left  to  me. 
Besides  them  the  Chauth  and  the  Srirdesmnkhl  of  the 
Deccan  should  be  granted  to  me.  What  forts  and 
strongholds  I  have  built  or  captured  should  be  conti- 
nued in  my  possession  and  friendship  should  be  con- 
cluded." With  this  message  the  envoy  was  again 
despatched,  lie  went  and  produced  the  paper. 
Java  Sin""  was  thereupon  convinced  that  the  Maha- 
raja  wanted  to  conclude  peace. 

[It    was    settled    that     terms    of     peace    should 
be    settled     after    an     interview     with    Sivajl    but 
Dilel    Khiin      protested      that     no     terms     should 
be  settled  without   previously  obtaining  the  Imperial 
sanction.     In  the    meantime    he    proposed   to   make 
an  exhibition    of  their  power  by  capturing  Purandar 
and   Sinhagad.     As   Jaya    Sing    was   not    agreeable, 
Dilel  Khan  tried  to  storm  Purandar    without  waiting 
for   Jaya  Sing's    co-operation,  1)ut  he  had    to  return 
unsuccessful.     Sivajl   naturally   resented  this  breach 
of   faith    and  the  subsequent    negotiation   according 
to  Chitnis  was  very  humiliating  to  the  Mughals] 

Difference  between  Jaya  Sing  and  Dilel. 

S.  D.  [236]  Then  Saista  Khan  was  recalled  and 
another  expedition  was  sent  with  Jaya  Sing  as 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  Dilel  Khan  as  his  second. 
He  came  to  Aurangabad  and  made  every  necessary 
arrangement    for   the  province.     Thence  he  marched 
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to  Sinha2;a(l  and  constructed  a  battery.  The  Maha- 
raja d(3cid(.»d  to  <;•(>  to  Purandar,  encoiiras^ed  his 
men,  went  out  and  reached  the  fort.  He  used  to 
assemble  his  men  there,  2:0  to  Rajo'ad,  destroy  the 
battery,  or  lailini^  that,  provision  the  tort ;  and  in 
this  manner  was  th(^  fort  defended  for  sometime. 
As  he  used  to  lead  the  assault  u])on  tlie  battery 
personally  and  the  casualty  was  very  great,  tlie 
Mirza  Raja  raised  the  sies^e  of  Sinliap^ad  when  he 
learnt  the  news  of  the  Maharaja's  comin"",  and 
appli(*d  himself  asjainst  Purandar.  Tlie  Maliaraja's 
men  stopped  all  provision  as  I'ai*  as  Pedc^anv.  They 
also  used  to  harass  the  roads,  fall  upon  the  enemy 
force,  and  destroy  the  batteries.  At  that  time  the 
Mirza  Raja  and  Dilel  Klian  liad  erectcul  a  battery 
on  th<^  hill  near  Rudi'amal,  and  mountini;]^  their  "-uns 
thereon,  opened  fire,  and  ])alls  bciran  to  hit  the  fort. 
Another  battery  was  erected  on  the  Narayan  side, 
but  the  garrison  used  to  sallv  throusrh  the  Kedar 
sate  and  destrov  the  batteries.  Tiie  t^arrison  could 
not  be  defeated  and  the  Mirza  Rfija  thouiii^ht, — "The 
Maharaja  has  risen  to  re-estaljlish  the  Hindu  faith, 
and  if  I  oifer  him  any  hindrance  it  will  cause  the 
disap])earance  of  religion.  This  is  not  at  all  o^ood. 
Men,  nionc^y,  heart  and  hick  are  all  in  ^Sivajfs 
favour.  So  lons^  as  time  (fat(^)  is  not  against  him, 
he  will  not  be  defeated.  It  is  better  that  I  should 
unite  with  him  and  maintain  Hinduism.  If  I  trv 
to  injure  him,  [237]  well. — he  singly  killed  Abdul 
Khan  and  punished  Saista  Khan  and  destroyed  many 
armies, — and  what  weight  have  I  ?  If  each  fort 
defends   itself    for    one   year    I    cannot    conquer  the 
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province.  Therefore  I  should  conclude  a  treaty, 
and  winninu"  him  over  by  a  peace,  we  should  con- 
duct our  projects  in  unity. "  When  Dilel  Khan 
learnt  this  he  sjrew  verv  ans^ry. — ''All  Hindus  are 
one  (at  heart).  They  have  their  eyes  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Badshahi  empire.  But  why  should  I 
care?  I  will  myself  (singly)  punish  him."  ^^o 
thought  he,  and  made  an  assault  on  Purandar. 
Murar  Dadaji  l^rabhu  Df'Hpdmle  with  live  thousand 
Miiwles  and  Konkanese  beat  that  assault  back. 
*  *  *  *  ^pj^^  courage  of  the  garrison  surprised 
him  and  he  realised  the  correctness  of  the  Mirza 
Raja's  decision.  Success  could  be  attained  only 
in  that  way  and  not  by  fighting. 

Ch.  [lOt]  At  sunset  Raja  Jaya  Sing  sent 
the  following  message  to  Dilel  Khan, — '*  What  you 
are  doing  is  not  proper.  Of  Sivaji's  men  each  is  the 
other's  superior.  Therefore  the  fort  cannot  be 
captured.  If  you  lose  so  many  men  for  one  fort, 
how  can  we  expect  to  conquer  the  strongholds 
in  the  dense  forests  like  Konkan  frontier  ?  What 
will  you  do  to  capture  the  impregnable  forts  in  the 
forests  of  Saliyadri  ?  Sivaji  Rajil  was  coming  for 
a  diplomatic  settlement,  but  you  have  not  only 
averted  that  but  lost  his  confidence  too.  You  have 
upset  (my)  diplomatic  efforts.  What  course  should 
be  followed  now? "  In  the  meantime  an  officer 
named  Sultan  Dhava  had  b(^en  sent  with  an  army 
to  lay  siege  to  Sinhagacl ;  news  came  that  the  Maha- 
raja had  routed  him  by  four  or  five  surprise  attacks 
in  the  early  morning  and  plundered  the  army.  There 
upon  the  Khan    was    cooled    down    and  he  addressed 
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Jaya  Siiii^  as  follows, — *' Do  what  will  brin^  about 
the  intervicnv  and  inspire  the  Raj;Vs  conlidence. 
But  I  constructed  batteries  against  Purandar  and 
led  an  assault  upon  it.  I  had  taken  a  vow  for 
capturing  the  fort  but  it  was  not  fulfilled.  [105] 
Therefore  he  (Sivaji)  should  raise  our  standard 
on  the  fort  but  it  will  be  returned  to  him  by  treaty 
again.  Do  this  much  and  the  rest  may  be  done 
according  to  the  torraer  negotiation."  ** I  shall  try 
and  see  what  can  be  done, "  answered  the  Raja. 
The  Maharaja  and  Jaya  Sing  were  of  the  same 
mind.  The  envoy  had  been  sent  away  simply 
because  of  the  Khan's  obstinaev,  but  in  realitv 
they  held  the  same  view.  An  envoy  was  again  sent 
(to  Sivajl)  with  the  following  message, — "  What 
is  done  is  done.  The  terms  previously  settled  should 
be  now  contirmed.  Our  standard  should  be  only 
once  raised  on  the  fort  but  the  fort  should  remain 
yours.  Concede  this  much  only.  "  To  this  message 
SivaJT  answered, — "  Your  standard  cannot  be  raised 
on  the  fort.  The  Khan  may  visit  the  fort  with 
one  thousand  followers  in  any  manner  he  likes." 
Thereupon  it  was  settled  that  the  Khan  should 
visit  the  fort.  Two  thousand  select  men  with 
excellent  militarv  stores  had  been  carefullv  stationed 
in  the  fort,  and  the  Khiln  was  taken  above  when 
the  principal  hall  was  made  ready  for  an  as- 
semblage. The  Khan  noticed  that  the  military 
stores  in  the  fort  were  excellent  and  if  any  treachery 
was  attempted  he  would  himself  suffer.  He  there- 
fore cam(*  below  and  felt  ashamed.  ''The  project 
cannot    be   successfullv    carried  out.     It    is   difficult 
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to  capture  the  fort  as  the  Raje  has  stationed 
excellent  mer  (there),  and  they  fight  to  the  best 
of     their      power."  So       thought     the      Khan 

and  he  returned  to  his  camp.  It  had  been  settled 
that  a  personal  interview  (between  Sivaji  and  Jaya- 
Sing)  should  take  place.  But  the  Raja  sent  the 
following  message,— "The  Khan  captured  Rudrama] 
by  erecting  batteries.  It  should  first  be  restored  and 
the  armv  should  be  withdrawn  from  Purandar, — the 
interview  should  take  place  afterwards."  Thereupon 
Rudrama]  was  restored,  the  army  was  withdrawn 
and  the  Pandit  Rav  was  again  despatched.  "How 
can  we  believe  you  ?"  said  he, — "Although  some 
terms  had  been  settled,  you  committed  a  breach  of 
the  treaty  ;  how  can  a  meeting  be  arranged  now  r 
Some  assurances  should  be  given."  Thereupon  the 
Khan  and  Jaya  Sing  gave  assurance. 

SivAJi  Demands  Janjira  from  the  Mughals. 

S.  D.  [2A0]  The  Maharaja  issued  orders  for 
delivering  the  twenty-seven  forts,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  but  demanded  the  possession  of 
Janjira,  and  both  Jaya  Sini?  and  Dilel  Khan  agreed 
to  give  it.  But  Siddi  Sambal  and  Yakud  Khan, 
when  ordered  to  surrender  the  fort,  replied  that  tliey 
would  do  so  as  soon  as  a  Sanad  from  Delhi  was  pro- 
duced, not  otherwise.  Every  other  place  had  been 
garrisoned  according  to  the  Sat' ads  of  Mirza  Rilje 
and  Dilel  Khan,  but  the  Habsis  did  not  deliver  Jan- 
jira and  demanded  a  letter  from  Delhi.  The  Mirza 
Raja   became    displeased    in     vain.     The    Maharaja 
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answered, — "You  require  sanction  from  Delhi. 
Therefore  get  the  [)roper  i^uarantee  from  that  place 
and  give  ii|)  the  fort.  When  I  get  Janjira  I  will 
surrender  the  twenty  sevt^i  forts  including  Trimhak, 
and  I  am  quite  agreeable  to  the  other  terms  of  the 
treaty." 

[SivaJT,  it  appears,  went  to  the  imperial    court    to 
press  this  point] 

SiVAJi  CxOES  TO  THE  IMPERIAL  CoURT. 

Ch.  [110]  The  Raja  went  to  ^luttra  and  in  a  few 
days  visited  Gokul  Hrndahan.  While  leaving 
that  place  a  Chau])(*  J^rahman  of  ]\[uttra  came  he- 
fore  him.  As  the  Maharaja  was  going  to  sit  upon 
the  elephant,  he  saw  tht*  Eraliman  and  remarked, — 
"Foolish  Brahman,  you  have  come  at  an  improper 
moment."  (It  was  a  had  omen).  [Ill]  The  Brah- 
man also  answered  in  the  same  spirit, — "I  am  not  a 
fool,  Ilfija  !  hut  you  are."  The  Raja  then  called  the 
Brahman  near  him,  took  his  hand,  and  begged  his 
pardon  for  his  riule  speech.  TIkmi  the  Rajcl  respect- 
fully asked  the  Brahman  the  reason  for  calling  him 
a  fool.  The  l^raliman  said, — "AVhat  T  have  said  is 
true,  and  what  you  have  said  is  proper  too.  I  should 
not  have  come  before  you  at  such  a  time  Init  I  came 
inconsidarately.  Why  1  called  you  a  fool  ?  AVell, 
the  Emperor  of  Delhi  is  as  cruel  as  Ravaiia.  You 
are  2:oini»'  to  see  him  with  a  small  forc{^  after  vou 
have  liravely  conquered  his  territories,  and  you  are 
taking  with  you  your  son  also.  What  judgment 
have  you  shown  in  this  ?  You  have  not  done  right." 
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The  Raja  listened  to  him  and  adjnitting  that  he  was 
right,  respectfully  Lcavf  him  clothes  and  money  and 
conferred  on  him  the  priesthood  of  that  place.  He 
granted  him  an  annual  allowance  of  live  hundred 
Rupees,  and  gave  him  a  village  of  that  income  in 
that  very  province,  and  arranged  that  the  grant 
might  be  continued  to  him  by  requesting  Ram  Sing. 
That  grant  is  still  continued.  Then  he  took  the 
Brahman  with  him  and  proceeded  to  Delhi.  On  his 
arrival  at  Delhi,  Ram  Sing  informed  the  Badshah 
that  the  Raja  had  come  for  an  interview.  There- 
upon the  Badshah  ordered  that  the  Raja  should  be 
brought  on  an  auspicious  day.  Thereupon  an  aus- 
picious day  was  ascertained  and  (Ram  Sing)  took 
the  Raja  for  an  interview. 

On  that  day  the  Badshah  arranged  the  royal 
court  very  carefully  and  assembled  all  the  princi- 
pal nobles.  Ram  Sing  had  carefully  tutored  the 
Maharaja  about  the  customary  proceedings  that 
such  an  occasion  demanded,  as  for  example  a  77azar 
before  the  interview,  obeisance  and  salutes,  etc.  He 
had  told  the  Raja  to  observe  the  customs  of  the 
court  and  to  serve  the  purpose  for  which  he  had 
come.  The  Raja  agreed  but  when  he  went  for  the 
interview  he  felt  a  strong  disinclination  for  saluting 
the  Emperor  by  touching  the  ground  with  his  hands, 
and  in  contradiction  to  the  advice  previously  given, 
omitted  to  salute  the  Emperor.  Then  Ram  Sing 
noticed  this  and  came  forward  with  the  nazar. 
The  Badshah  signalled  (the  Haja)  with  his  hand  to 
stand  among  the  Amirs  on  the  right  side  and  the 
Raja  went  where  the  Khan,  the  wazh\  and  Raje 
28 
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Yasvant  Sing  of  Marwad  stood,  and  instead  of 
remaining  standing  h(;  sat  above  them.  Ram  Sing 
noticed  this  and  Ik^  liimseli'  stood  in  front  of  the 
Raja.  When  questioned  by  the  Badshiih  (by  a  sign) 
Ram  Sing  said,  "The  Raje  is  a  Dakshini,  he  has  not 
seen  the  imperial  court  before."  Tlie  Badshah  rea- 
lised [112]  that  the  Raja  was  a  man  of  firm  deter- 
mination. He  applied  a  handkerchief  to  his  mouth 
and  with  a  smile  admired  him.  Then  he  made  the 
customary  enquiries  about  the  time  of  th(^  Raja's 
arrival,  his  l)usiness,  etc.  The  Raja  also  made  ap- 
propriate answers.  As  the  Sanad  was  produced,  the 
Emperor  gave  the  Raja  betel  Ichn  es  of  leav(^  and 
permission  to  retire  to  his  quarters. 

^TVAJT  INTEIlVrEWS     AitraNGZIB. 

S.  D.  [245]  Ram  Sing  met  him  there  and  made 
the  substance  of  the  Emperor's  speecJi  known  to 
him.  The  interview  was  to  be  accordini^  to  the  man- 
ner  and  style  of  one  that  SahajT  had,  when  he  had 
visited  Bijapur.  "  After  due?  salutations  you  will 
answer  what  he  will  ask,  or  you  will  point  your 
hands  to  me  and  I  shall  submit  your  prayers  and  get 
them  granted"  [said  Ram  Sing].  The  Raja  answered, 
"  The  interview  should  be  on  terms  of  equality. 
I  will  not  salute  a  Turk  by  touching  the  earth  with 
my  hands."  Ram  Sing's  reply  to  the  Raja's  objec- 
tion was  that  as  the  Maharaja  had  come  to  the 
Emperor  for  his  own  interest,  it  would  not  be  wrong 
to  pay  respects  in  the  prescribed  form.  ''Get  what 
you  want  and    when  the    Emperor    will    ^o   to  your 
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place,  demand  an  interview  on  terms  of  equality. 
Until  that  time  do  not  think  of  it."  Ram  Sing  then 
explained  to  him  the  usual  limit  to  be  observed  in 
approaching  the  throne  and  in  speaking  there.  The 
Raja  listened  to  him  l)ut  in  his  own  mind  he 
thought, — ''  I  am  an  independent  king  of  the  Hindus, 
why  should  I  make  obeisances  ?  What  do  I  care 
for  this  Turk  ?  Has  my  position  at  all  l)een  affected 
because  1  have  come  to  Delhi  ?"  When  asked  by 
Ram  Sing  he  went  for  the  interview.  On  the  right 
near  the  imperial  throne  was  the  place  of  honour  of 
Rohila  Khan  wazir.  The  Maharaja  sat  there. 
Sambhajl  Raje  was  near  him  and  so  was  Ram  Sing. 
Ram  Sing  first  made  his  o])eisance  and  then  stepped 
aside  to  enable  the  Raja  to  pay  his  respects,  but  he 
lost  his  corporal  consciousness  [216].  He  was  greatly 
excited  and  thought, — "  I  am  a  Sarhabhamn  King, 
whv  should  r  salute  aYavana?"  The  Maharaja 
in  his  rage  appeared  to  be  the  Yama  himself  armed 
with  the  rod  of  death  (danda)  for  punishing  the 
world  on  the  day  ot"  extinction.  The  Emperor 
noticed  it  but  he  understood  the  case  and  was  calmed 
when  Ram  Sing  remarked  that  the  Maharaja  was  a 
DaksJnai.  Then  Aurangzib  addressed  the  Maharaja 
in  the  folloAvinii'  manner, — "You  have  come  a 
great  distance.  I  have  heard  much  about  your 
deeds  and  I  am  highly  pleased  to  see  you.  What 
I  have  heard  of  you  is  really  true.  You  are  really 
a  man  of  extraordinary  capacity."  Such  was  the 
regardful  speech  made  by  the  Emperor,  and  then  he 
presented  to  the  Rnja  and  his  son  a  necklace  of 
pearl,  a  pearl  turn  (tassel),  a  head  dress  and   clothes. 
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The  Maharaja  replied, — "  You  wanted  to  see  me  and 
sent  a  friendly  invitation,  sol  came.  You  say  I  have 
come  far,  but  this  is  my  country,  so  the  question  of 
distance  does  not  arise  at  all."  In  this  manner  did  he 
speak.  Then  liam  Suvj;  *j;o\  the  sis^nal  for  uoing  away 
and  he  did  the  same  thini;  to  the  Maharaja.  He  and 
his  son  iijot  up  without  makincr  th('  usual  salute,  to 
retire  to  the  house  appointed  IV»r  them. 
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IVAJl  S    NIGHT    VISITS    TO    HIS   FORTS. 

S.D.  [2(52].  To  tind  out  whether  proper  watch 
and  caution  were  observed  in  every  fort,  the  Maha- 
raja used  to  go  before  the  forts  all  alont*  and  exhort 
the  garrison  to  open  the  gates. — "  1  am  come.  The 
Mughals  are  pursuinir  me,  open  the  gates  and  take 
me  in." — So  he  would  say.  And  when  the  llavaldar 
opened  the  gate  and  took  him  in,  the  Maharaja 
would  censure  him  severely  and  sometimes  dis- 
miss him.  This  happened  at  on(*  or  two  places. 
He  paid  a  similar  visit  with  Bajaji  Avjj  to  Panhala, 
and  he  asked  at  the  guard  room  l)elow  the  tort  for 
permission  to  enter,  but  was  forbidden  by  the  garri- 
son. *'  You  are  no  doubt  our  master,"  said  they, 
"But  you  should  first  get  the  permission  of  the 
Havdldar  and  then  enter."  Thereupon  he  proceeded 
as  far  as  the  gate  guarded  by  a  sepoy.  AVhen  the 
Havaldar  got  the  information,  [263]  he  came  on  the 
rampart  with  other  officers  of  the  fort  and  they 
made  their  obeisance  from  that  place.  The  Maha- 
raja appealed  in  various  ways, — *'  J  am  fleeing  pur- 
sued   by   an  army.     Open   the  gates  and  take  me  in. 
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But  the  Prabhu  Kftrhhari  of  Panha]a  and  the  Kill€' 
dar  answered, — "  We  will  open  the  gates  at  the  time 
fixed  (by  the  military  regulations)  and  not  before 
that."  A  bed  was  let  down  from  the  wall  for  the 
Maharaja's  repose  but  the  gate  was  not  opened. 


VyAXKAJI    and    ilAGHUNATfl    NaKAYAN. 

Ch.  [131]  Naro  Pant's    son,  Raghunath  Narayan, 
was   a    learned  man  of  great  intelligence  and  ability. 
After  Sahaji's  death   he    conducted    the    administra- 
tion,  preserved    the    estate    and    made    considerable 
addition  to  the  treasury.     So  long  as    VyankaJT    Raje 
was  a  minor  he  was  guided  by  him.     But  afterwards 
though  he  had  little  power  and  application,  Vyankajl 
aspired  to  take  the  Government  into  his   own   hands. 
But    he    was    wanting    in    intelligence  and  could  not 
act  as  instructed.     So  he  began  to  dislike    the   doings 
of   the   KarbhdrLs   and    great  men  and  promoted  low 
people  and    listened    to    their    advice.     Thereupon 
Baghunath  Pant  i)erceived  that  it  would    be   difficult 
to   maintain   the    influence   won  by  his  father  in  the 
service  of  Vyankaji.     It  was  true  that   Vyankaji  was 
his  master,  but    the    power  and    influence    of    Sivaji 
Maharaj   was    daily   increasing   and   he   too   was  an 
owner  of    the    kingdom.     He  might  therefore    blame 
Raghunath.     It   appeared   fit   to  Raghunath  that  he 
should  remain  indifferent   (to    worldly    matters)   per- 
forming   baths   and    prayers  and  live  at  holy  places. 
But  it  would  be  a  stain  on  his  faithful  service,  if  the 
kingdom    suffered   any     diminution     while    he     was 
still  alive.     Therefore    Raghunath    decided   to   offer 
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Vyaiikaj]  some  counsel.  So  he  bei^an  to  Avatch  the 
Raje's  doiiii^s  indifferently,  and  when  the  llaje  did 
somethinii:  wroni^  he  admonished  him  in  the  follow - 
ini^  manner. — *'  Raje  Sahel)  !  We  are  your  ancestral 
servants.  We  know  that  it  is  beneficial  to  us  to  brins^ 
about  vour  I'ood  and  we  work  to  that  end.  But  you 
do  not  think  well  of  our  work.  It  is  not  good  that 
you  keep  the  company  ol'  low  people.  As  your  father 
earned  celebrity,  1 132]  so  has  your  brother  Sivajl 
llaje  extended  his  Fame  all  over  the  world  by  the 
extension  of  his  kingdom.  As  you  are  his  brother, 
you  too  should  do  similar  things,  or  Sivaji  Raje  will 
complain  that  nothing  was  done  although  T  was 
near  you.  You  sliould  accept  our  service  and  it  is 
our  (hity  to  serve  you.  Although  you  have  men  and 
monev  at  vour  command  vou  are  idlv  wasting  your 
wealth  at  the  hands  of  untit  men.  One  can  justify 
one's  birth  in  a  ceh^brated  family  only  by  acquiring 
mon*  fame  than  his  ancestors."  In  this  way  did 
he  admonish  him.  but  his  counsel  had  no  effect  on 
Vyankajf  Raje  and  he  went  on  treating  him 
(Raghunath)  with  greater  slight.  Even  his  ^ood 
counsels  appeared  to  Vyankajl  as  bad.  Thereupon 
Raf'hunath  wrote  everything  to  the  Maharaja  and 
the  Maharaja  wrote  th(^  following  letter, — "  You  are 
indifferent  (to  state  affairs).  You  are  paying  your 
men  for  nothing  without  making  any  exertion  (for 
conquest).  Father  gathered  able  and  faithful  men, 
you  slight  them.  This  is  not  proper."  But  low 
peoph*  had  gn^atly  confused  his  judgment.  The 
Pant  then  thought,-  "We  have  eaten  his  bread  from 
the  time  of  my  father.     Therefore  it  is  not  proper  to 
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wish  evil  of  him.  It  is  therefore  well  to  go  to  Sivaji 
Raje,  his  elder  brother  and  an  (equal)  owner  of  the 
kins^dom."  After  he  had  made  this  decision  Vyankail 
once  rejected  his  counsel  and  told  him  that  he 
was  nothing  but  a  servant  and  should  do  as  he  was 
ordered.  "  It  is  true.  Oh  Raje  I  that  I  am  your 
servant,"  Raghunath  Pant  promptly  retorted, — "But 
if  I  leave  your  service  I  am  tit  to  occupy  half  your 
seat."  The  retort  was  very  galling  to  Vyankajl. 
Then  the  Pant  took  leave  of  his  family.  "  1  shall 
see  Sivaji  Raje,"  thought  he, — -"  What  I  have  asserted 
here  in  course  of  my  speech  I  should  verify  by  my 
deeds."  "  But,"  he  thought,  "  It  will  be  disgraceful 
to  carry  out  my  threat  by  makinij;  an  alliance  with 
the  Pajegars  and  thereby  causing  harm  to  the  king- 
dom. Sivaji  Raje  is  very  fond  of  conquerinc^  new 
dominions  and  he  is  making  new  annexations  every 
day.  I  should  go  to  him."  So  decided  Raghunath. 
But  as  he  was  an  old  servant  of  Sivaji's  father,  he 
did  not  feel  it  proper  to  meet  him  without  accom- 
plishing any  thing.  Sivaji  respected  diplomatic 
achievements.  Therefore  Raghunath  decided  to  go  with 
projects  about  the  southern  principalities  and  matured 
his  plans  about  Jinji  and  other  places.  [13*^]  He 
decided  to  place  this  kingdom  under  the  new  Raja  and 
with  more  diplomatic  projects  left  Karnatak  foi*  going 
to  the  Maharaja. 

At  that  time  the  Pant  argued  in  his  mind  that 
the  kingdom  of  Bijfipui'  was  greatly  loosened  and 
repressed,  but  the  kingdom  of  Bhaganagar  lay  on 
the  Maharaja's  way  to  Karnatak.  This  would  appear 
as  a  difficulty  to  the  success  of    the   project   and   the 
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Pant  therefore^  came  near  Bhaganagar  with  the 
intention  of  effecting  a  friendly  alliance  with  the 
Bhaganagar  Government  (by  diplomacy).  Akanna 
and  Madanna  Pant  were  acting  as  imzirs  there  with 
sole  power  (of  administration).  How  to  meet  them? 
Madanna  Pant  used  to  entertain  Brahman  scholars 
with  great  honour  if  they  went  to  his  house.  Raghu- 
nath  Pant  kept  all  his  attendants  at  a  distance  of 
ten  cosses  or  thereabout  and  went  to  Madanna  Pant's 
place  early  in  the  morning  at  the  time  of  his  morn- 
ing bath  and  prayer,  disguised  as  a  Brahman  scholar, 
as  he  expected  in  this  manner  to  gain  his  purpose 
before  his  project  became  known. 

Madanna  Pant  was  a  very  great  man,    devoted   to 

th(^  Brahmans,  and  given  to  charitable    and  religious 

deeds.      He    always    fed    a  lakh  of  people  and   never 

took    his    meal    until    he  heard  from  his  guest  house 

that  (n^ery    one    there    had  done    so.     He    faithfully 

observed  this    ])ractice    as    was   well    known     in    the 

city.      When    Raghunath     went    to    his    place,    the 

assembled  scholars    were    debating   about    the    rival 

claims  of  Siva  and    Vishnu    to  the    superior   position 

among   gods.    Baghunath  Pant,     though    himself   a 

Vaishnava,  espoused  the  cause  of  Siva  and  established 

his     supremacy  to   the   satisfaction    of    all.      Wlien 

Vishnu's   party   was    thus    weakened,  he    turned   to 

their  side  and  established  the  supremacy    of    Vishnu. 

Then  he  pointed  out  the  defects    of   the    doctrine   of 

duality  and  proved  the  validity  of  the  doctrine  of  unity. 

Madamia  Pant    was   highly    pleased    with   him    and 

honoured  and  praised  him  as  a  great  scholar.     "  You 

are  a  sreat  man  Oh  sir  !     Whence  have    you    come  ? 
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Please    order    whatever    you    may    require,"    so  said 
Madanna.       And    llaghunatli    then    answerc^d, — "   I 
do  not  want  money,  nor  do  I  hanker  after  land,   rent 
free  villages   or  a  living.     You   ar(^   a  virtuous  man 
and  well  versed  in  the    Sustras.     ]\Ty   only    desire   is 
to   have    a    private     discussion     with    you    for   four 
(ihufkUs  only.     Then  Anii;l  took  the  Pant  to  a  private 
place  and    the   latter    said, — "I  am    not    a    be"'0'in<>' 
scholar  ])ut  a  servant  of  Sivaii  Mahavai.     ]{airhunath 
Pant  [18i]  is  my    name.      Some    diplomatic   projects 
a])out  Karnatak   have  been    submitted  to  the  Maha- 
raja, and   he    intends    to  see  some   ])laGes  in  liis  pro- 
vinces.    He  wants  to  visit   the   province  of   Tanjore. 
I   have  been  desired    to  scmj    you    and  ])rins;   about  a 
friendly  alliance  with  your    empire,  so  that  vou  mav 
be  of  use  to  him  when  need   arises    and  similarlv   he 
may  be   of  service   to  yon    in    time  ot    need.     IVith 
this   intent    I    have  come.     You  ar<^  devoted  to  reli- 
gion, and  to  uphold    that    religion  is  the  aml)ition  of 
the  Maharaja;  you  should    therefore  help  and  assist 
him.     Y^ou  should  effect  friendshij)  between  him  and 
your  master  without   any  loss  of  honour  on  th(»  part 
of  the    latter."     ^ladanna    Pant    was  hio-hly  pleased 
with  Raghunath  Pant.   The  Pant's  speech  and  ari^ni- 
ments  were  convincing,  and  in  this  manner  did    tliev 
meet.     He  was  already  acquainted  Avitli    tln^  ]\[aha- 
raja's  fame  and  had  also  heard  of  the  i'ant.  IMadannfi 
Pant    now    listened    to    him    with    more  honour  and 
attention  than    before    and  swore  that  eternal  amitv 
should  be  established.     After    settling   that  the  aims 
of    both    the    parties    should  be    fulfilled,    ^Madayiiii 
detained  Raghunath  and  brought    his  atttfndants.      It 
29 
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was  aiTHTiic^d  that  SivaJT  should  s«m^  thn  Hadslulli 
on  his  wav  to  Kaniatalx  and  Ihe  Pant  was  then 
dismissed. 

11. 

S.D.  I  287]  VyankajT  Rajo  was  at  Tanjore.  Find- 
ing that  he  was  behaving  improperly.  Kai^hunath 
Pant  Haninante  counselled  him  in  the  rollowins: 
manner,  -'' Both  Sivaji  -Maharaj  and  yourselT  are 
SahaJT  llaje's  sons.  Yon  know  how  J^ivaJT  ]\laha- 
raj  has  of  his  ow^n  valour  founded  a  kini;dom  {  288] 
and  won  renown.  You  are  his  brother  and  should 
keep  up  the  reputation  (of  tlie  family).  This  is  our 
earnest  hoy)e,  and  we,  your  hei-editary  servants,  are 
here  for  this  purpose."  When  he  had  said  this  the 
Rilja  got  tiercely  aiuj^'ry. 

Then  Hanmante  })ei>'an  another  sp(»ech  with 
folded  hands  and  in  a  voice  audible  to  all  pri^sent, — 
•'  Throuij^h  our  co-operation  has  the  kiuL^dom  betMi 
extended.  We  have  alwavs  done  wliat  is  to  vour 
good  and  will  do  so  in  future.  Sivaji  has  a  share  in 
this  property.  He  has  not  demanded  it  so  loni?,  as 
the  Maharaja  cannot  be  pnvsent  everywhere, but  he  is 
represented  by  his  servants.  Then  why  should  he 
dishonour  vou  ?  lie  does  not  therefore  d<Mnan(l  his 
share  still.  As  he  is  just,  so  should  Ix^  vou.  ft  is 
not  good  to  enlist  Muhanunadans.  Keep  only  a  few 
where  necessarv.  You  should  so  beiiave  as  if  vou 
too  are  a  part  incarnation  for  the  ])rot(H*tion  of  the 
Hindus.  You  should  listen  to  the  counscd  of  vour 
servants  like  us,  ti-eat  the  subjiH'ts  as  vour  children, 
love    everyone    and     revile     none.      Collect     wealth, 
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entertain  brav(^  meii  in  your  service,  give  up  the 
wrong  path  and  pursue  the  right  one.  Be  a  Krtanta 
in  ])unishing  the  bad  and  to  the  good  be  a  protector 
like  Samb  (Sambhu).  1  am  not  one  of  those  ser- 
vants who  always  follow  (wery  whim  of  yours  and 
flatter  vou  as  the  Mahnraia.  What  is  i^'ood  w^e  will 
call  good;  but  what  is  bad  we  will  condemn  as  bad. 
AVithout  takini;*  it  ill,  you  should  give  your  consent 
to  what  is  proti table.  T  shall  not  accept  any  dissent 
because  SahaJT  Raje  never  went  against  what  Ave  did. 
You  should  have  more  r(  u'ard  for  our  counsel  than 
he  had.  If  we  advise  the  wrong  way  do  not  listen 
to  us  on  any  account,  but  why  should  you  not  listen 
when  it  is  good  counsel  ?  If  you  listen,  w'ell  and 
good;  but  it  depends  on  your  sweet  will  whether 
vou  should  or  should  n<>t.  But  we  are  not  servants 
of  the  (U'diiiary  sort.  1 281)J  If  we  go  somewhere 
else  then  we  will  ha\  e  vou  seated  on  half  of  our  seat 
or  we  will  occu])y  half  of  your  seat. 

StVA.n     DKMANDS    HIS    SUARE    FROM    VyANKAJI. 

Ch.  [l'>n]  From  the  camp  of  Jinji  the  Maharaja 
wrote  to  Vyankajl  ilaje  re(iuesting  him  to  send  some  of 
the  principal  men  of  his  court, — Govind  Bhat  Gosavi 
and  Kakajl  Pant  and  Xiloba  Nafk  and  llangoba  Nalk 
and  TimaJT  Ikhtyar  R;lv.  Thereupon  Vyankajl  Raje 
sent  them.  To  them  the  Maharaja  said, — *'  1'hirteen 
years  have  passed  since  the  death  of  the  late  Maha- 
raja, llaghunatli  Fant  then  placed  you  at  the  head 
of  the  (lovennent  an<l  completely  rendered  to  you 
all  the  l)elongings  of  the  late  Maharaja; — his  jewels. 
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horsns,  eh^phaiits  and  lands.      But  they  are    my  patri- 
mony as    well.     You    liavc^     till    to-dav    enioved   mv 
halt'  sliaro  of  tiH*m  ;  I    wanted    to  demand  it    of    vou 
hut  1  had  l)een  far    away.     As   you    would  not  relin- 
quish it    voluntarily,    1    waited    for  these   twelve   or 
thirteen  years.     In  niy  mind  T  argued  that  you  were 
also  a  son  of  the  Maliaraja    and    a  riii^htful   owner   of 
the  property.     So  I  let    you    onjoy  it  as    long  as  you 
would,  and    I  thoui^ht   I  would    demand    and  2ret  mv 
share  whenever  I  need  it   and    was  at  leisure.     How- 
ever, I  came  to  i3haganag;ir  for  an  interview  with  the 
Kutui)  Shfih  for  so?ne  diplomatic  reasons,    from  there 
I   came    to    Karnatak.     Coming    to    this    province  I 
captured  .linJT.     T    have  taken  possession  of  the  terri- 
tories on  the  ])anks  of  th(^  Var  ina.     Slier  Khan  came 
to  tight  me,  he  was  completely  routed  and  I  annexed 
what  territories  he  held.     T  then    came  to    the  hanks 
ol*  the    Kfiverl   and    thence  wrote    to  you    requesting 
you  to  send  som(»  good  men  and    you  did  so."     Sivajl 
asked  them    (Vyankajl's    men)   to    deliver    this  mes- 
sai]Ct3  to  Vvankaii  and  gave  them  a  letter    to  the  same 
effect.     'J'hen  he    despatched    them  with    his  officers 
Babimbhat    (iosavl    and    Krshna    JosT    and    Kfshnaji 
Sakhoji.      They     w(Mit     1 1  lOj     to     VyankajT      and 
submitted    <o     him    all     that      the     Maharaja     had 
said.     But    it  had  no  good  etVect  on  Yyankjlji's  mind 
and    with     evil    designs    he     himself     started     for 
a    personal   interview    with    the    Maharaja.     In    his 
mind  howevc^r  he  was  resolved    to    enjoy    the    whole 
property    hy    using  humble  words  without  adv(n'ting 
to  the  question  of    partition    at    all.     The    Alaharaja 
spoke    to    him    in  all  possible  manners  but  Vyankaji 
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had  no  intention  of  relinquishing  the  share.  Then 
the  Maharaja  thought, — "  He  is  my  younger  brother. 
Instead  of  settling  the  terms  previously  he  has 
personally  come  to  see  me.  Therefore  it  is  not 
appropriate  to  the  honour  of  an  elder,  that  I 
should  imprison  him  and  exact  my  share  in  that 
way.  The  Maharaja  then  gave  him  clothes  of 
honour  and  message  of  leave.  EupaJT  Bhonsle, 
Alan  Sing  More  and  Annaji  llanganath  Kelkar 
w^ere  sent  Avith  him  to  see  him  safely  to  home. 
And  they  came  back  after  Vyankaji  Raja  had 
reached  Tan j ore. 

After  the  depai'ture  of  Vyankaji  Raje  the  Maha- 
raja sent  Samji  Nalk  Punde,  Konerl  Pant  and 
Sivajl  Sankar  with  a  fresh  message. — "Let  us  divide 
the  property  and  live  in  ])eace.  An  increase  of 
family  ([uarrel  will  ])e  injurious  to  both  of  us  and 
we  shall  both  siilfer.  In  days  of  yore  the  Pandavas 
and  Kauravas  sutfei'ed  much.  Remember  that  and 
do  not  contribute  to  the  growth  of  family  dissension. 
Relinquish  my  half  of  the  patrimony  I  demand. 
Tar  from  doing  that,  you  have  unjustly  enjoyed  mv 
share  till  to-day  and  intend  to  do  so  in  future.  This 
is  not  proj)er."  Though  this  message  was  delivered, 
Vyankaji  did  not  '^\\^^.  a  |)roper  answer  and  sent 
l)a(dx  the  envoys.  Fhen  the  :\lahrirriia  thouo-ht  — 
•'  As  I  have  come  (here)  he  personally  came  to  see 
me.  He  is  my  younger  brother.  I  should  not 
personally  march  against  him  and  (exhibit  my  power 
at  his  cost."  So  aru^ued  he,  and  overlooked  the 
fault. 
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S.  I).  [:no]  Tlio  llrijri  Saheb  was  with  the  Alaha- 
raja  for  a  period  of  two  or  two  and  a  hall'  months. 
The  Alahrirfija  uave  the  Kdrhharl  the  following 
instruction  one  day. — ''  We  are  entertaining:  the 
followers  of  VyaukiJT  Rrii(Mvitli  provision  and  fodder. 
We  shall  have  to  inak<'  a  inilitarv  expedition  verv 
soon  and  so  to  i»*ive  the  llaje  Saheh  leave  to  ^o  home. 
Therefore  i^nve  a  feast  to  all  liis  men,  ijreat  and 
small,  and  make  a  list  of  clothes  to  be  presented  at 
the  time  of  leave  u^iviuij:."  *  *  *  Vyankfijl  llaje 
was  then  ii^iven  leave  to  i;-()  to  'Hnji  and  the  Karbhari 
accompanied  him  to  see  him  oft'.  Jewels,  elephants, 
JKjrses  and  palan([uins,  etc.,  were  presented  to 
AVankaJT  lla.je.  *  *  *  [311]  Then  Samjl  Nalk, 
Konher  Pant  and  Sivajl  Pant  were  despatched  with  a 
letter  to  VyankaJT  Rrije.  The  purport  thereof  was 
as  follows, — *'  You  should  i^ive  me  my  share  of  our 
patrimony.  Althoui^li  I  spoke  to  you  personally 
about  it  you  kept  sih^nt.  But  you  are  like  a  son  to 
me.  It  is  not  nice  that  1  should,  as  your  elder,  speak 
direct  to  you  about  it.  I  sijave  you  hints  in  various 
wavs  but  vou  took  no  notice  of  them.  I  am  sending: 
these  three  men  and  you  should  make  a  clear  settle- 
ment before  them.  If  you  do  not,  I  will  not  i^^ive 
u])  my  share  hut  you  shall  be  compelled  to  surrender 
it.  if  you  behave  yourself  properly,  the  question 
of  anv  dehcieiu-v  in  the  share  is  only  a  familv 
matter."  [812  |  When  Vyankajl  2:ot  this  letter  and 
understood  that  the  Maharaja's  expedition  had  i^one 
back,  he  held  a  council  with  four  of  his  principal 
officers  and  asked  for  their  advice.  ''  These  three  men 
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have  come  to  demand  the  share." — he  said  -  "  Dtn-ini;- 
our  father's  life-time  SivajT  Araharaj    rebelled  against 
the    Badshah    and    forcibly    took    possession    of    the 
imperial    territories.      Our    father    on    that    account 
suffered  in  various  ways.     1  remain(Ml  with  my  father 
and  Ijehaved  obediently  and  so  the  Badshah  ])reserved 
our    property.     It    is   not    an  ancient  liereditary  ii^ift 
tliat  lie  demands  a  share.     Share*  ean    be   claimed    of 
ancient    wafans   alone.     But  this  pro])(M'ty  is  held  on 
service  tenure.     T  call  myself  a  Badshahi  officer  and 
en]ov  this  property  in  accordance  with  tlu^  Bridshah's 
order.     What  claim    has   he    to   this    property?     If 
there  are  any  elephants,  horses  and  jewels,  and  if    he 
claims  a  share  thereof,  Rai»:hunrirh  Pant  will  HX])lain 
the    papers  and  point  out  what  these  are.  and  1  have 
no    objection    to    giving     him     his    jnoper    share. 
Although  these  are  the  facts,  my    brother    personally 
spoke    to    me    and    wrote  letters  about  his  share  and 
vou  have  come.     Ras^hnnath  l\int    is    our    siMiior    in 
age.     I    kept  silent  because  I  did  not  like  to  t^ive  an 
impertinent  answer  to  my  elder  brother.     You  should 
inform    him    to    this    effect.     I  shall   re])ly  his  letter 
after  i)roper   deliberation."     So   said    tht^    llaje   and 
dismissed    the    three    envoys  with  clothes  of  honour. 
Then  Vyankajl  wrote  to  Bija])ur, — ''  Aly  elder  brother 
d(Mnands    a    share    of    the     ])atrimony    and    I    have 
answered    that    the    property    is    in    lieu    of    service. 
Whv   should   I   iJ^ive  him  anv  share?"     The  Badshah 
answered  his  letter   to    the   followiim-    etVect,-"We 
have  learnt  the  purport  of  your  letter-.     Sahaji  Raje 
served    us    faithfully    and  the  Sdnad  was   i^ranted  to 
him  and  his   descendants.     t^ivajT    now  demands  his 
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share.  Altliougli  a  traitor,  lie  is  a  (lovernnieiit  servant 
and  we  are  quite  able  to  deinand  explanation  of  him. 
Why  do  you  create  family  s((uahl)les  and  l)rini»;  tronhh* 
to  the  Government?  If  we  write  that  vou  should 
not  give  him  his  share  lu^  will  commit  disturl)ance 
in  our  territories  [3L'i]  and  that  is  not  <^^ood.  His 
father  was  our  servant  ;ind  he  will  enjov  th(^  ances- 
tral  property  and  serve  us.  Although  an  enemy,  if  he 
demands  his  ris^hts  as  a  servant  in  a  friendlv  manner 
you  should  certainly  surrender  them.  He  is  the  senior 
owner  of  your  patrimony."  '^-  *  *  liut  some  ]Muham- 
madans  encouraged  him  in  the  following  manner — 
t§ivajl  is  a  rebel.  Tlui  Bads'liah  is  afraid  of  that 
devil  but  we  are  your  s(n'vants  ;  and  if  vou  decide  on 
war  we  are  here  present  to  die  for  vou.  Fiorht  vou 
should,  for  once  at  least,  aiul  see  who  wins  and 
who  loses. 

Terms  of  the  treatv  rkiwekn  Slv^\JI  and 

Vyanm7vji. 

[The  following  terms  w(»re  offered  by  Sivajl  in  a 
letter  written  to  Ragunath  Narayan]    8.    D.  |828] 

1.  The  3I(l}ikarls  related  to  us  should  be  properly 
and  honourably  maintained.  They  should  not  be 
slighted,  neither  should  they  be  taken  into  service. 

2.  No  work  should  be  done  without  the  know- 
ledixe  of  the  Barakhdar.s  and  the  TOfmihlrs.  Their 
counsel  should  be  sought.  Get  work  done  bv  the 
[329]  honest  alone  but  do  not  let  the  i»-eneral  public 
know  that  they  have  no  real  power.  Do  not  disturl) 
the  hereditary  character  of  their  odice  l)ut  continue 
it  with  dic?nitv  and  honour. 


3.  Honest  and  faithful  clerks  should  be  selected 
from  good  families  and  appointed  after  getting  a 
security.  They  should  be  kindly  treated  and  kept 
near  you.  You  should  keep  information  of  every 
place  but  none  should  be  let  to  guess  that  you  listen 
to  them.  Keep  them  under  strict  discipline  and 
obtain  their  service  in  every  delicate  business. 

4.  With  both  friends  and  foes  you  should  keep 
your  political  agents  and  newswriters  and  news 
should  reach  you  from  every  place  without  any  one's 

knowledge. 

5.  Members  of  the  household  cavalry,  Siledars 
and  cavalry  regiments  should  be  suitably  maintained 
according  to  the  importance  of  their  service.  Horse 
and  §ilndrirs  should  be  kept  under  observation  and 
in  a  working  order  making  them  do  some  duty, 
otherwise  they  will  grow  careless  and  ruin  will 
inevitably  be  caused  in  times  of  a  foreign  invasion. 
Therefore,  cavalry,  artillery,  and  other  departments 
should  always  be  kept  intact. 

6.  The  wicked,  thieves,  haters  of  Hindus, 
drunkards,  etc.  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain 
within  the  dominion.  But  in  case  they  are  allowed 
to  live,  they  should  be  made  to  give  security  and  a 
strict  watch  should  be  kept   that  no  disturbance  may 

be  creat(?d. 

7.  If  any  treaty  about  boundary  with  parties, 
great  or  small,  is  made,  no  dispute  [330]  about  it 
should  be  allowed  to  be  raised.  The  poor  and  the 
helpless  should  be  supported  and  their  claims 
should  be  asserted  and  steps  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  interference. 
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8.  Religious  endowmonts  should  be  continued 
as  befor(\  They  should  on  no  account  he  discontinued 
and  you  should  properly  manage  them. 

9.  All  suits  should  he  referred  to  the  Pancliayet 
and  properly  en([uired  into  without  taking  any  bribe. 
You  should  not  forget  that  the  sovereign  is  the 
parent  of  the  poor.  Do  not  hanker  after  their 
money.     It  is  wicked  to  do  so. 

10.  Protection  being  once  offered,  mere  might 
has  never  been  resorted  to  in  the  history  of  our 
familv,  and  any  such  breach  of  promise  should 
not  be  committed  in  future. 

11.  The  Ma/ud  of  fort  ArnI  was  previously 
conferred  on  Yado  Bhaskar  by  the  late  Maharaja. 
He  has  eight  sons.  It  will  be  all  right  if  they  render 
proper  service,  but  do  not  give  them  any  trouble  if 
they  do  not  work  (  on  the  ground  that  the  Ma/uil 
is   held   in   lieu    of   service  ).     Do   not   covet  for  a 

Rupee  or  two. 

12.  We  have  a  Sanad  grant  (  for  Jffg'n's  )  from 
Bijapur.  Some  of  our  Jagirs  were  brought  under 
their  jurisdiction  by  a  treaty  when  we  came  here 
from  Daulatabad.  Besides  that,  many  Pajcgars  were 
forced  to  submit  to  us  and  their  territory  was 
brou""ht  under  our  jurisdiction.  There  may  be  some 
deficiency  or  excess  of  revenue  from  them  in  our 
joint  holding.  We  have  to  serve  the  Bijapur 
Government  with  a  force  of  5000.  But  in  the  treaty 
concluded  about  the  service,  it  has  been  settled  that 
we  shall  not  serve  him  (  the  Sultan  of  Bijapur  )  in 
person  but  we  shall  render  military  help  when 
necessary.    [331]     This  had    been  settled   when   my 


father  was  still  alive.  Therefore  vou  will  not  have 
to  serve  th(^  Bijapur  Government  personally,  but 
in  lieu  of  personal  service  you  will  have  to  send  an 
army  whenever  necessary.  You  will  be  held 
responsible  for  failure  to  do  it  and  in  that  case  I  will 
exact  from  you  the  money  required  for  such  military 
assistance. 

13.  The  Vatllki^  Dekmukhi^  and  Nculgaunda 
watans  in  the  l)eccan,  viz.,  Hingne  Beradi  and 
Deulganv  are  our  ancestral  property.  You  will  have 
nothing  to  do  Avith  them.  I  shall  continue  to  manage 
them. 

11.  If  people  from  these  provinces  go  to  yours, 
and  your  people  come  to  mine,  they  should  be 
amicably  induced  to  return  to  their  respective 
provinces. 

15.  The  Farcjaua  of  Bengrul  yields  to-day, 
with  the  neighbouring  stations  of  Basket  and  Silekot 
a  revenue  of  two  Imkhs  of  Bar(d.  If  they  are  brought 
under  our  administration  they  may  yield  five  lakhs. 
These  I  have  conferred  on  Chhninjlv  Sauhliagy avail 
Dlpa  Bal  for  choUhangfll  (pin  money).  These*  should 
be  continued  in  the  female  line.  These  Mahals 
should  be  manasz:ed  bv  vou  but  the  revenue  should 
be  enjoyed  l)y  her  on  whom  it  may  be  conferred  by 
the  Sanbhagnaratl, 

16.  A  Mahal  yielding  seven  lakhii  of  Eons,  out 
of  my  conquests  near  Jinji,  I  have  granted  as  a 
hereditary  indm  to  CJdranjlr  llajs'rl  Vyankaji  Ilaje 
for  dadhbhdt  (pocket  money).  [332]  I  shall  send 
the  Sanads  according  to  the  list  of  the  Mahals  sent 
by  you. 
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17.  I  have  writen  to  Chiraujlo  Bahirjl  Raje. 
He  will  deliver  to  you  what  Mahrds  you  may  want. 
You  are  a  faithful  ancestral  servant  and  knowing 
that  it  is  necessary  to  the  Maharaja  to  maintain 
your  family  and  relatives,  a  hereditary  indm  of 
villages  yielding  one  lakh  of  Bari  in  the  province  of 
Tanjore  is  conferred  on  you.  Sauads  will  be  sent 
when  you  name  the  villages. 

18.  If  thieves  from  your  province  come  to  mine, 
I  will  deliver  them  to  you  on  demand  and  if 
traitors  from  my  province  go  to  yours  you  should 
not  raise  any  objection  about  handing  them  over 
to  me. 

19.  You  should  continue  the  monthly  allowance 
granted  for  the  Maharaja  s  tomb,  including  the  band, 
horses,  elephants  and  Kdrkum  that  should  be  kept 
there.      Do  not  allow  any  slackening  in  this  respect. 

Samrhaji's  Defection. 

Oh.  [173]  One  day,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Haladkunkmu  festival,  a  beautiful  lady  came  to 
the  palace  among  the  Smasinls  (  ladies  whose 
husbands  are  alive).  She  was  taken  into  the  Mahal 
and  wrongly  violated.  When  he  got  this  informa- 
tion, the  Maharaja  said  in  disgust,— '^  The  heir  to  the 
crown  has  violated  one  of  a  higher  caste.  All  the 
subjects  are  the  king's  relatives.  They  are  so  many 
children  to  him.  What  can  I  do  if  the  oifender  is 
my  son,— I  shall  discard  and  punish  him."  So  said 
(the  Rfije)  in  his  firm  resolution.  When  Sambhaji 
Maharaja  learnt    this    news,    he    mounted    a    horse, 
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placed    his    wife    on    another,    and  left  at  night  with 
only  a    few  of  his  personal    attendants,     lie  went  to 
Dilel  Khan  wlio  was  at  Aurangabad.     Dilel  Khan  felt 
highly  pleased,  settled  a  monthly   allowance  on    him 
and   entertained   him    with  great  honour.     Sambhaji 
assembled  a  force  of  his  own.     Dilel  Khan  then  gave 
him  some  of  his  own  men,  and   sent  him    to    capture 
Bhupalgad.     He  marched  to  that  place,  laid  siege    to 
it  and  erected  batteries  against  the   fort.     When    the 
garrison  was    going    to    open    fire  Sambhaji  himself 
came  forward,  and  ordered  the  llamldar  to  open    the 
gates  to  him,  otherwise  he  threatened  to    behead  him 
and  massacre  all  his  men.     The  men  then  lost  heart, 
they    could    not    fire    (  for    fear  of  killing  him  )  and 
beo^'an  to  run  away  in  terror.     The  Havdldar   of   the 
forts    was    Phirangoji   Narsalil,    who   had    formerly 
defended     Cliakan     against    Saista    Khan.      Vittlial 
Bhale  Rav  was  Sabuls.      These     also    lost    heart    as 
their  subordinate  officers  had  fled  away.     "  The   men 
have  lost  courage  ",  they  argued,  "  What   should   we 
do  ?     This  is  the    condition    of  the  garrison.     If    we 
however     muster     courage     and     defend    the    fort, 
Sambhaji  Maharaj  Avill  come  forward,  we  should    not 
open  fire  (  on  him  )."     So  they  left    the  fort  at  night 
and    went   to  the    Maharaja.     Of  the  garrison,  some 
who   remained   there   were   taken  prisoner  when  the 
fort   was   captured.      Their    hands    and    legs    were 
chopped    otf.       Such     was     the     cruel    punishment 
inflicted,    that    tlie  garrison  in  all  the  forts  might  be 
overawed.     Victory    Avas   won  but  some  people  were 
of  opinion  that  such  deeds  were  not  proper,  and   they 
returned  to  Dilel  khan. 
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The  Mahfirfija  Iciarnt  this  news  and  was  much 
paiiK^l  at  the  conduct  of  his  son.  [13  1]  As  Samhhfiji 
miijht  deal  siinilarlv  with  other  torts  so  the  comman- 
dants  wc^re  ordercnl  not  to  capitulate  hut  to  fi^^ht. 
And  he  sent  a  Karkim  to  Sanil)haji  Rrije  with  the 
followinn;  instructive  messaf^^e,— **  What  are  you 
doini^  ?  For  whom  have  I  reclaimed  this  kingdom 
with  so  much  hihour  ? 

Is  it  for  you  or  for  any  hody  else  ?  You  wish  to 
remain  witli  the  Yavanas  and  restore  the  kingdom 
to  their  liouse,  hut  whose  will  he  the  loss  ?  Under 
these  circumstances  I  have  no  duty  to  perform.  I 
should  live  in  some  holv  place  or  remain  with 
Ramdas  Swaml.  But  yours  will  he  the  loss.  The 
past  is  past.  Come  l)ack  to  me.  Remain  wherever 
you  like,  some  Tidiflws  will  he  set  aside  there  for 
your  personal  expense."  i  Samhhajl  then  left  the 
Mughal  camj)  and  joined  the  Maharaja  at  Panhaja.] 

Sambua.ji  joins  Dilel  Khan. 

S.D.  1 203]  Samhhaji  ^Maharaj,  the  eldest  son, 
was  kept  .at  Ray  gad.  Nilo  l^ant  31ajiimdar  was 
Karhharl  there.  As  Samhhajl  had  hehaved  impro- 
perlv,  there  was  some  talk  in  the  way  of  instruction 
hetween  the  two.  The  Maharaja  took  it  ill  and 
hecame  hostile  to  him.  Some  wrong  was  done  to 
Nik)  Pant.  AVhen  Sivajl  Mahilraj  learnt  this,  he 
severely  ehid  his  son.  Samhhaji  hecame  much  de- 
jected. Umajl  Pant,  a  class-fellow  of  Samhhaji  and 
of  the  same  age  as  the  prince,  was  regarded  as  the 
wisest  fellow  among  his  companions.  When  con- 
sulted in  private,  Umaji  noticed  Samhhrijl's  dejection 
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and  said,  [264]  "  Do  not  he  anxious.  One  of  my 
relatives,  a  man  of  influence,  is  in  the  service  of 
Dilel  Khan.  If  you  like,  I  shall  make  arrangements 
there."  Samhhajl  much  pleased  with  the  suggestion 
sent  Umaji  Pant  to  Dilel  Khan,  and  a  compact  was 
made  with  him.  On  some  pretence  the  prince  went 
out  with  his  Avife,  Sanhhafjijcwail  Yesu  Bal  Saheb, 
and  came  by  stages  to  the  army  of  Dilel  Khan. 

Sambuaji  Captures  Bhupalgad. 
S.D.    [266]    Samhhajl    was   told  to  capture  Bhu- 
palgad and  he  marched  to  that  place.     The  Maha- 
raja had  stationed  an  army  near   his    frontier   as   a 
measure  of  caution.     A  letter  (to  the  following  effect) 
was  addressed  to  Samhhajl  Maharaj  from  that  army. 
—"You  are  our   master.     The   Elder  Maharaj    has 
risen    for   founding   an    empire,    it    is   your  duty  to 
preserve   the   kingdom   he  has   founded.     Par   from 
doin^  that,  you  are  going  to  ruin   what  he  has  con- 
quered.    This  is  not  at  all  good.     Think  over  it  and 
do   what   appears   well    to    Your    Majesty."  ^   *  *   * 
[267]    Early    at    dawn     Samhhaji     appeared    hefore 
Bhupalgad,'and  wrote  to  Narsnla  Ilavaldar  demand- 
ing the^ surrender  of  the  fort.     In  reply  Phirangojl 
Narsala    JIavcddar    and    the    KUrkhanms    and    the 
Sahnls    jointly     wrote,—"    Humhle     submission    of 
obedient  servants  to  Your  Highness.     The  Maharaja's 
expedition   is    come.     What   should    we   servants  do 
when    you    undo   the    work  of    the  Elder  Maharaja. 
To  die  is  not  difficult  at  all.     Each   one  of   us   will 
kill  two,  and  then  what  has  been  ordained  by  God 
will  take  place.     We  are    ready   to   die.     It   is   not 
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proper  for  you  to  proceed."     So  answered  the  Com- 
mandant of    the  fort    ])ut    Samhhfijl    c^ot    stiH    more 
angry  and  made  an  assault.     They  have  no  consider- 
ation   for    the    respect    due    to     my     position.      If    I 
retreat,    the    Nawah's    men    will  dishonour  me  as  if 
I  am  a  servant  deputed  by  Sivajl.  The  Nawab's  assur- 
ance will  hear  no  fruit."     80  thou£]rht  he,  and  prefer- 
ring^ death  to  dishonour,  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  men  and  led  a  violent  assault.     Narsala  and  the 
Darakhdiirs  thought   that  the  very  gat(\s  of  tlie  fort 
would    be  befouled    bv    fightini]^.     Who  knew    what 
Sivajl  ilaharaj  would  think  of    it.     They    therefore 
decided   to    leave    the    fort  to  the  garrison  and  go  to 
the  Maharaja   at    Panhala.     The    garrisoTi    was    very 
intrepid   and  killed  men  avoiding  killing  the  prince. 
In  this  manner  did  lighting    go   on  mtuI    many    men 
were    killed.     The    prince   got  angry  and  he  himself 
came    shouting    against    the    fort.     Ho;v    could  the 
irarrison  use  their  arms  against  their  master,  and  so 
they  stood  still.     Those   who  sued  for  quarters  were 
instantly    killed  and   in   this    manner    three    to  four 
hundred  men  were  killed.     Sambhaji  took  up  arms 
in  person,  killed  men,  and  captured  the  fort.     Nar- 
sala and  the  Doraklidurs    went   to    the    Mahfirajri    at 
Panhaja,    made    their    obeisance    and    rc^ported    what 
had  happened.     "  Do  not  you  know  how  the  Ilavrd- 
dar   of    Panhaja    had    tr(»ated    me  ?     [268]     Inspite 
of  my  order  to  maintain  similar  discipline,  you  fled 
because  of  my  son.     He  will  destroy  the  whole  king- 
dom.    It    would    have    been    well    if  you  had  killed 
him  but  still  you  fled."     The  i[ahriraja  ordered  the 
KilledU)\  and  Phirangojl    Narsala   was  blown  from 
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a  cannon  to  intimidate  others  from  committino*  such 
an  offence. 


Rajaram's  Marriage. 

S.U.  [287]  At  Eilygad,  the  well-behaved  daughter 
of  Hambir  llav  ]\Iohite  was  selected,  and  she  was 
married  at  an  auspicious  moment.  She  was  named 
Sita  Bra  but  as  she  was  as  bright  as  a  star  in  her 
beauty  she  was  also  called  Tarau  Saheb. 


CORONATIOX. 

[According  to  Sivadigvijaya  the  coronation  was 
necessitated  by  the  attitude  of  some  old  Maratha 
Sardars  like  Sirke,  Mohite  and  Mahadlk,  who  refused 
to  sit  below  Sivaji  even  in  his  KacJiari^  claimina* 
equality  in  rank  and  family  honour  from  old  customs 
(pp.  10n-l()8).  It  was  Bajajl  Avjl  who  had  advised 
the  ceremonial  coronation,  p.  407.] 

S.D.  [110]  ''Then  arrange  for  the  chhaUa 
shiJumni  ceremony,"  observed  the  Raja,  and  Bajajl 
said, — "All  right.  Your  Majesty,"  There  were 
four  Brahmans  Avho  had  seen  and  heard  of  some  of 
the  necessary  performances,  and  they  were  asked  to 
bring  together  their  several  knowledge  of  the  cere- 
mony and  to  counsel  hoAv  to  prepare  for  it.  But 
they  said  that  there  Avas  at  Kasi,  a  Brahman  of  verv 
great  attainments,  Gaga  Bhatta,  who  resembled  the 
Sun  itself  in  his  power  and  austerities  and  seemed  to 
be  the  person iftcation  of  the  A'edas.  "Somebody," 
they  said,  "  should  be  sent  to  him,  and  if  preparations 
.31 
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were  nuide  accoHlin*;  to  his  directions,  there  would 
be  none  to  o])ieet  to  the  ceremony.  So  he  should  be 
consulted."  Thereupon  Bri^aji  llixhfi  submitted  to 
the  ilahfirrija  that  there  was  a  very  great  Kasi 
Brahman  named  Gaiira  Bhatta,  some1)odv  should 
be  sent  to  him  to  ol)tain  from  him  the  Silstrik  injunc- 
tions and  that  it  would  be  well  to  u,*ct  the 
ceremony  performed  by  him.  The  ^raharajil  was 
highly  pleased  and  commissioned  BalaJT  Baba  to 
despatch  a  Kdrkuii  to  Kas'l  and  to  pay  what  money 
was  necessarv  from  the  treasury.  Ram  Chandra 
Bilbajl  was  accordingly  sent.  [All]  He  went  with 
the  Mahfiraja's  letter  and  explained  liis  mission. 
Thereupon  the  Bhatta  replied  that  he  would  answer 
after  proper  deliberation.  Several  l^ralimans  of  the 
place,  great  and  small,  were  accordingly  consulted, 
and  the  Bhatta  answered  that  only  the  Kshatriyas  were 
entitled  to  chhatra  and  isuihasan,  the  Sudras  were 
not.  *  *  *  *  Yqy  a  year  and  a  half  Kiimchandra 
Babfijl  pleaded  that  there  were  so  many  Sudra  kings 
witliout  any  knowledu:e  of  Kshatriva  rites,  but  to 
no  avail.  Thereupon  Bajajl  Avjl  wrote  to  Ram- 
ehandra  to  enquire  on  what  grounds  the  chhatra  and 
fiinhasan  had  been  conferred  on  the  Udayapur  royal- 
family,  with  whom  the  Raja  was  connected.  *  *  *  * 
['112]  The  Maharaja  hoAvcver  icmarked  "  IIoav  is 
it  that  one  who  does  good  to  the  subjects  and 
establishes  the  religion  should  have  no  right  (to 
chhatra  and  sinhasan).  He  who  has  power  is 
really  a  king.  Are  not  many  kings  of  low  origin 
enjoying  sovereignty  r  In  what  respects  do  they 
behave  like  the  Kshatriyas  r 
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Ch.  [110]  [While  in  Karnatak,  encamped  at 
Trivapi  on  the  Kaverl,  the  goddess  took  possession  of 
the  Raja  and  made  the  folloAving  prophecy.] 

1.  The  kingdom  of  Des  will  l)e  conquered  by 
the  Muhammadans,  Raygad  will  be  lost.  Sambhajl 
Raja  will  be  captured  and  tortured  (by  the  Mughals). 

[Ill]  2.  Then  another  king  named  Siva  will 
reign.  He  will  conquer  the  country  as  far  as  Delhi 
and  establish  undisputed  sway  (over  the  whole  area). 

3.  Rajaram  will  reign  at  Jinji.  From  Jinji 
he  will  recover  the  kincrdom  of  Dcs. 

4.  The  Bhonsle  family  will  reign  for  twenty- 
seven  generations.  Their  era  will  continue  for  one 
thousand  years. 

5.  In  a  previous  birth,  Sivajl  had  carried  twenty- 
seven  loads  of  pitchers  filled  with  tlie  Ganges  water 
on  his  own  shoulders  and  poured  the  water  at  Rames'- 
var,  and  in  his  twenty -seven  previous  1)irths  offered 
his  head  to  §rl  Bhavanl. 

0.  Owing  to  the  merit  of  these  deeds,  the 
Bhonsle  power  Avill  last  for  twenty-seven  generations. 
The  twenty-seventh  descendant  will  be  born  blind 
and  he  will  lose  the  kingdom. 

The  Duties  of  the  Ashta  Piiadhaxs. 

Ch.  [1C7J  The  Mukhya  Pradhtui  should  do  all 
political  and  administrative  works.  He  should  have 
equal  treatment  for  all,  and  without  any  hatred  or 
disrespect  for  any  (of  his  colleagues)  work  with  the 
counsel  and  co-operation    of    all.     Tlie  Avelfare  of  the 
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kins:  should  he  to  him,  dearer  than  his  own  life,  and 
he  should  always  work  with  dexterity,  wisdom  and 
dilii>:ence  without  the  least  thought  for  his  own 
personal  interest.  In  times  of  war  he  should  l)ravely 
lead  the  army  and  suhjugate  new  kingdoms.  He 
should  £j:ather  information  ahout  the  enemy  aiul  over- 
throw  them.  On  state  documents  and  letters  h(^ 
should  put  his  own  (additional)  seal. 

The  maintenance  of  the  army  should  he  the 
special  care  of  the  Sr/f(lp(ffi.  He  should  uphold  the 
dignity  and  honour  of  the  soldicn's  and  punctually 
distrihute  their  pay,  as  it  falls  due.  He  should  report 
the  £:ood  services  of  the  soldiers  to  the  state  and  Gjet 
for  them  icalcuis  and  reward.  He  should  lead  the 
army  in  war. 

The  Amafjja  should  get  the  accounts  of 
the  whole  kingdom,  income,  expenditure  and 
balance  drawn  hy  the  LpkhdnUdJilkarls  and  submit 
it  to  the  Rajci  after  personally  auditing  it.  He 
should  put  a  sign  on  all  official  letters  and  on  the 
accounts  of  income  and  expenditure  of  the  whole 
kinccdom  as  well  as  of  individual  3Iahals,  He 
should  be  very  expert  in  account-kee])ing  and  sub- 
mit the  papers  to  the  king  every  day.  In  times  of 
war  or  when  the  necessities  of  the  state  demaiuled 
he  should  serve  with  the  army. 

The  Sachiv  should  after  a  careful  enquiry  about 
the  omission  or  erroneous  addition  of  letters,  make 
fair  copies  of  official  correspondence.  He  should 
in  a  similar  manner  make  enquiry  about  the  ac- 
counts of  3Iahrds  and  V<ir(jana8.  He  should  record 
his  comments  on  official    letters   and    documents  and 
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enter  them  into  the  register.     He  should  bring  about 
the  king's  welfare  in  war  time  (by  fighting). 

[168]  The  Manlrl  should  be  skilled  in  states- 
manship and  do  diplomatic  works.  He  should  also 
keep  a  diary  of  the  daily  work  of  the  llaja.  He 
should  also  look  after  the  invitations  to  royal  dinners 
and  the  necessities  thereof.  Skilled  in  business  of 
the  state,  he  should  also  serve  in  Avar.  He  should 
put  his  sign  of  approval  on  state  papers  and  docu- 
ments. 

The  Sumanta  should  be  in  charge  of  foreign 
affairs.  He  should  keep  himself  informed  of  the 
union  or  disunion  among  the  enemies  and  honour- 
ably entertain  the  envoys  of  foreign  powers  coming 
to  or  a:oin2:  from  the  Court.  He  should  su1)mit 
all  informations  to  the  llaja  and  act  according  to 
his  orders  either  in  the  line  of  diplomacy  or  war. 
On  state  papers  he  should  put  his  mark  of  consent. 

The  Pan(litnic  should  honour  the  Dhanmdlithar 
(censor),  all  scholars  and  learned  Brahmans :  and 
he  should  get  all  religious  ceremonies,— sncrifices, 
etc.,  performed  in  due  time.  He  should  put  his 
sign  of  consent  on  all  i)apers  concerning  religious 
penalties  and  penances. 

The  Xf/df/dd/us  should  decide^  all  disputes  about 
professions  and  ownership  of  lands,  etc.,  with  the 
co-operation  of  officers  and  Brahmans  learned  in  the 
Sastras,  in  a  manner  that  no  blame  may  be  laid  at 
the  kim^'s  door.  He  should  keep  the  king  always 
informed  of  these  decisions  and  he  should  put  his 
si2:n  of  consent  on  all  tnhwlrqmfras  or  judgment 
papers. 
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SivA.Ji's  Death. 

S.D.  [15S]     The  Maliaraja  was  practisirii^  austeri- 
ties and  had  ceased    going  to   his    harein.     One  day, 
while  the  Maliaraja   lay    reclined,    he    was  informed 
that    the   Eal    Saheh    wanted    him.      'J'he    Maharaja 
entertained    no   suspicion  and     went    in.      The    Bai 
gracefully  placed    her  head    at    the   Maharaja's  foot, 
and  placed  a  plate  of  l)etel  leaves  before  him.     This 
was    the  first    time  she    olfered    betel    leaves.      The 
Mahanlja  said, — Thirteen  months  liave  elapsed  since 
the  death  of  mv    mother.     Till    to-dav    vou    did   not 
think  of   betel  leaves,  how  did  vou    suddenlv  remem- 
l)er  it  to-day  ?     I  have  given  up  the  habit."     But  the 
BaT  offered  them  again  with    oaths    of   various    sorts. 
The    Maharaja    thought    in    his    mind, — ''None   dies 
with  the  dead.     What  Avas   ordained    has    happened. 
My  first  wife  too  is  ^-one.     In   none  do    I  notice  any 
capacity    for    undertaking    the   management    of   my 
household.     But  what  can   I    i»;ain    l)v    not    fulfillini** 
a  loving  desire  ?     AVhy    should    I    not    please  hei*  ?  '* 
The  Raja  acceptc^d  the  leaves.     Then  he  was  request- 
ed to  sleep  there    but    the  ^Maharaja  paid  no   heed  to 
her  and  slept    outside.     This   disi^^usted   the  Bai,      "I 
too  have  faithfully  dealt   with    him   from   my  child- 
hood.    He  has  known  my  character.     But    lie  has  no 
affection  for  me,  that  is  why  he  has  left  me  and  slept 
outside."     So  thought  the  BaT  and  asked  the  women 
of    the    harem    to   suggest   anv    remedv   that   misrht 
influence  him  [459]  and  offered  to  give  them  money 
or  whatever  thev  might  demand  if  they  could  liv  any 
means  make  the  llaja  love   lier    and    listen    to   what 
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she  might  say.  (Thereupon  all,  sorts  of  magic  were 
tried)  *  *  *  *.  One  day  the  Bai  said  to  the 
Raja, — "  Your  elder  son  is  the  rightful  heir  to  the 
throne,  but  he  cannot  pull  on  well  with  the  officers. 
My  son  is  still  young  but  he  enjoys  your  Majesty's 
alfection.  Tell  me  whether  vou  will  confer  the  in- 
heritance  to  the  throne  on  him  or  on  the  elder  son." 
Thereupon  the  Maharaja  answered, — "It  is  your  wish 
that  I  should  die  and  the  kingdom  should  pass  over 
to  somebody  else.  If  God  wills  so,  it  is  all  right. 
But  vou  do  not  entertain  in  vour  mind  the  desire 
that  I  and  vou  should  iointly  enjoy  this  monarchy. 
It  is  better  that  I  should  not  henceforth  come  to 
you.  So  it  has  conn^  to  this  pass.  All  depends  on 
Ram's  will."  The  Raja  then  got  up  to  leave. 
The  Bai  got  angry,  she  \Aas  first  a  woman  and 
secondly  she  enjoyed  power  and  had  no  senior. 
Tlie  idea  that  her  son  and  not  Sambhaji  should 
have  the  kingdom  got  hold  of  her  mind.  For 
the  Maharaja  she  expressed  only  outward  affection, 
but  in  lier  mind  she  wished  his  death.  The 
Maharaia  watched  her  mood  and  one  dav  said 
to  the  Swam!  (Ramdas), — "Thanks  to  your  bless- 
inc^s  all  mv  desires  have  been  fulfilled.  Now  it  will 
be  urood  if  Rtim  kindly  summons  me  to  his  feet.  I 
can  no  longer  bear  the  separation  from  my  mother. 
[460]  My  younger  wife  does  not  wish  that  Sambhaji 
should  get  the  throne.  She  spoke  to  me  wishing 
to  give  it  to  her  son.  It  seems  that  at  heart  she 
wishes  that  I  should  die  soon.  Oh  SwamI !  It  is 
not  good  to  live  when  others  wish  that  one  should 
not  live.     What  is  the  good  of  living  when    my  own 
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wife  is  anxious  for  my  death  "  *  *  *  The  Raja  then 
sumnioned  Ealaii  Efiba  and  ordered  liini  to  send  the 
followini;^  letter  to  everv  fort.  '*  If  any  order  is  issu- 
od  to  you  to  do  any  IHegal  act  without  any  informa- 
tion to  the  Government,  then  do  no  ohev  it.  You 
should  see  wliether  it  is  in  mv  handwriting?  and  then 
do  what  is  needful,  but  vou  should  take  no  notice  of 
any  symbols."  *****  [TG2]  Although  there  was 
no  deficiency  of  anything  (as  if  the  goddess  of  wealtli 
herself  was  pr(^sent),  evil  intention  grew  in  the  mind 
of  the  Bal  Siiheb  and  she  administered  poison  to  the 
Raja.  *  *  *  *  T'he  IMaharaja  did  not  feel  happy 
since  the  death  of  Sal  BfiT  Saheb.  And  lie  had 
become  indilTerent  to  worldly  affairs  since  the  depar- 
ture to  Kailas  of  Jija  Bfil  Saheb.  Sayra  Bal 
Saheb  became  only  the  apparent  cause  of  his 
death. 

SivAJi's    Death-Bed    PiiornECY. 

Cli.  [ISl]  ''Thanks  to  the  blessings  of  §ri  I  have 
founded  this  kingdom  Avith  great  heroism.  Eighty 
thonsand  horsemen  I  liave  enlisted.  Forts  and  stron^^- 
holds,  naval  stations,  provinces,  and  wealth  of  various 
sorts  worth  krors  of  Rupees,  I  have  acquired,  l^y 
charity  and  religious  deeds  I  have  earned  fame  and 
mad(»  a  name  for  this  life  and  the  next.  Mv 
life  was  not  long  enough  for  the  conquest  of  the 
lunpire  of  Delhi  and  the  kingdom  of  the  north. 
In  future,  the  kingdom  I  have  founded,  should  l)e 
consolidated  and  extended,  Avith  more  Iieroism  tlian 
I  have  ever  exhibited  and  you  (my  brave  olTicers) 
should  be  promoted.     The   eldest    son    has    come    to 
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age  but  is  cruel  and  given  to  pleasure;  therefore 
the  future  plan  does  not  seem  practicable.  The 
younger  son  is  well  qualilied,  but  he  is  as  yet  a  minor 
and  moreover  he  is  the  voun2;er  of  tlie  two.  The 
kingdom  might  l)e  partitioned,  [182]  but  that  will 
make  the  principal  men  of  the  state  conspire  against 
one  another  for  seliish  ends.  The  result  will  be 
internal  dissension  without  end  instead  of  further 
extension  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  the  practice  of 
the  states  that  the  elder  should  reign  and  the  younger 
sliould  serve  and  obev  Iiim.  But  that  does  not 
seem  to  be  possible.  The  enemy  will  gel  an  oppor- 
tunity and  this  kingdom,  the  gift  of  the  gods,  will 
])e  ruined.  Sambhaji  Baje  is  the  elder,  therefore 
l)eople  will  look  to  him  (for  support)  and  that  is 
rational.  Bui  his  way  is  peculiar.  He  will  dishonour 
and  ruin  the  Sorkarkuns  and  those  great  men  Avbo 
have  worked  hard  for  the  extension  of  the  kingdom. 
He  will  ruin  the  kingdom  and  waste  all  wealth.  He 
will  cause  the  total  ruin  of  everything.  He  will 
keep  the  company  of  low  people  and  dishonour  the 
fn-eat.  Noljodv  will  fear  anvbodv  else,  'the  founda- 
tion  I  laid,  the  qualified  men  I  assembled,  will  not 
remain,  treasures  and  cash  will  all  be  lost.  Aurangzib 
is  a  powerful  enemy,  although  he  has  started  against 
us  he  still  keeps  within  his  own  bounds  owing  to- 
the  power  of  our  kingdom  but  he  Avill  in  future 
move  forward.  The  empires  of  Bijapur  and  Bhaga- 
nagar  have  been  weakened,  he  will  conquer  them 
and  then  covet  this  kingdom.  The  kingdom  will  not 
then  be  saved  in  the  hands  of  Sambhaji,  but  this 
seems  to  have  been  predestined."  H(^  kept  quiet  for 
32 
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•dhoiii  II  (//fafkd  Avith  his  eyes  closed  and  then  pro- 
pliesied — ''  Sanihhaji  will  Ije  betrayed,  llajaram  will 
recover  the  kingdom  from  Jinji.  ^loro  Pandit, 
Niraji  ilavji,  llanichandra  Xilkanth,  Santaji  Ghor- 
pade,  DlianaJT  Jadhava  will  again  cause  the  rege- 
neration of  the  kingdom.  There  will  be  a  king 
named  Siva.  His  kingdom  will  extend  as  far  as 
Delhi. 
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SivAJis;  Makatkt  Biographies. 

No  less  than  nine  hahh(iri<  or  ehronicles  of  Sivajl  have 
come  down  to  us.  Of  these  the  iirst  in  date  as  well  as  in 
importance  is  that  by  Krshnaj]  Anant  Sabhasad  ;  in  fact  his 
is  the  onlv  work  that  can  claim  to  be  contemporary.  The  next 
in  importance  are  Chitnis  hakluw  and  Sicadigvijaj/^K  The  rest 
may  be  dismissed  with  a  cursory  glance,  as  for  students  of 
history  they  are  of  little  or  no  worth. 

Chitra^upta's  bal'har  for  instance  is  nothing  but  an  elaborate 
paraphrase  of  Sabhasad,  with  florid  verses  of  the  author's  com- 
position interposed  here  and  there.  It  is  significant  that  at 
least  three  out  of  these  nine  writers  wx^re  Prabhu  Kayasthas 
bv  caste,  and  two  of  these  if  not  all  were  courtiers.  Chitragupta 
was  closely  related  to  Sivaji's  celebrated  CJntnts  Balaji  Avj!, 
whose  surname  was  Chitre.  The  author  Raghunath  Yadava, 
wM-iting  in  the  pauranic  style  assumed  the  pauranic  name  of 
Chitragupta.  According  to  his  own  statement,  Chitragupta 
wTote  his  historv  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  Sambhajl 
of  Kolhaimr,  so  the  possible  date  of  his  work  mu^t  fall  between 
)  TOO  and  17  70.  'Ihe  SJiedganvkar  hakhar  \^  also  an  adaptation 
of  Sablia^ad,  it  has  been  largely  copied  from  Sabhasad's  work 
but  its  date  and  authorship  are  unknown.  The  Sahamv  kafml 
hiikhiU'  claims  to  be  a  contemporary  work  but  its  claim  has  not 
yet  bee;:  uncontrovertably  established.  The  Tanjore  temple 
inscription  is  interesting  only  as  a  wonderful  specimen  of 
human  industry  and  has  very  little    intrinsic  merit.     M    Sivajl 
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Vrapar,    i>ul>U^Jua    at    iUroda    as    early  as  1SI)5,  is  very  meagre 
and  consist?  mainly  ot*  myths  and  leot.Qds. 

Who  wrote  tlu'  /;^f/-//./y- tirst  found  in  the    i'ort    of   Kayri    ami 
hij^hly    t-\doi.nsed     by    Scott-Warincr    we     do    not    know.      An 
English  rendering  has  been  appended    to    Professor    Sir    (George 
Forrest's    seleotions,    who    also    holds  a  very  high  opinion  of  its 
reliability  and  historical  merit.    Forrest  has  merely  echoed  Seott- 
Waring  who    eannot    be    regarded    as    an    authority.     The    late 
Justice    Telan-    expressed    Ins    doubts   al)0ut  the  authenticity  of 
the    so-called     Rriyri    hokhar.     The  translation    at    any  rate  does 
not    seem    t<^    be  accurate.     The  translator  in  all  probability  has 
been  more  or  less  free   and    sacrificed    accuracy    to    the  elegance 
of  his  style.     The  two  languages  are  poles  ai)art,  so  far    as    style 
is  concerned    and    it    is     futile    to    expect     an   elegant    English 
rendering  of  an  old  Marat  hi  hakh.ir  to  be  so  accurate   as    may    be 
safely    recommended    for    uncritical    use    by  the  a  vera  "C  student. 
It  is  also  difticult  to  believe  that    a    Maratha   chronicler,    writing 
long    after    the    foundation    of    the    Mlindu  Padshahi'  and  fully 
beireving  SivajT  and  his  ancestors  to  be  in  the  special  favour  of  the 
goddess  of  Tuljapur,  comi)ared  a  dark  night  with  f^ivajT's  heart. 

The  earliest  in  date,  as  we  have  already    seen    was    the    work 
of    KrshuajT    Anant    Sabhasad.     an    otricer    in    the     service    of 
(Mdiatrapati  Rajaram.     Sabhasad's  historical  efforts  were  ins])ired 
bv  the  command  of  his  master  and  he  wrote    a    succinct    account 
of  the  deeds  of  J^ivaji  sonu'  of    which    \w    must    have    witnessed. 
Written    only    sixteen    years    after     Sivfijl's    death.     Sabhasad's 
biograpln   is  a  contemporary  work,  mainly  based  on  the    j^ersonal 
knowledge  of  tlu>  writer    and    hearsay    evidence.      It    is    needless 
to  sav  that    the    science    of    hi<torica1    c*"Hiclsm    was    absolutely 
unknown    to    the     :\laratliri     chroniclers.      lncapal)le    of    sifting 
historical    evidence    and    over  credulous  of  divine  and  non-human 
agencies,    these    sim]de    old    men    recorded    what    they   honestly 
believed    to    be    true.     To    them    SivajT    was    a    divinity,  an  in- 
carnation   of    J^iva.    guided    at    every    step    by    a  divine  mentor, 
rescued    at    ever\-    <'risis  l)y    his    ])atron    deity    and   none  of    his 
actions    to    their    opinion    at    least  needed  any  justification.      So 
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the  stories  <ji  the  caplmv  of  Purandar,  of  the  murder  of  Chandar 
Rav    More    and    his    biothei-    llanmant      Rav    are    i)lainly    told 
without  anv  connnent  and  without  any    attem])t    at    justification, 
the    only    exception     beinii    the    Afzal    Khan    incident.     There, 
however,  all  the  Maratha  chroniclers   are  unanimous.      Sabhasad 
knew    how    to    call    a    murder  a    nmnler,    and  he  and  his  fellow 
historians     did      not    think    that    l^ivaji    was    the    party    to    be 
blamed  so  far  as  that  incident  was  concerned,     (irant  Duff  i)ut  his 
reliance    on    Khali    Khan    why,    of  course,  he  knew    l)est.      But 
the  different  accounts  of  ^ivaji's  death  and     death    bed    will    are 
perha]K<  tainted  by  party  bias.      Sabhasad  serving  under  Rajaram 
could  not  ])Ossibly  accuse  his    mother    of    an    ignoble  conspiracy. 
The  unknown  author    of    ^ir>i,]i()rij,(i/,i    however    boldly    accuses 
Savra  Bal  of    the  unnatural    offence    of    poisoning  her  illustrious 

husband. 

givajl  had  become  a   divinity  even    in   his    life-time  ;   people 
exi)ected,   with    a    fond    belief,  superhuman    deeds    of  him,  and 
as   time   progressed,  the  glamour  of    the  past  went  on  increasing 
and  obscuring  more  and  more  the  less  brilliant   but   perhaps   not 
less   glorious   kernel   of  truth   tliat    underlies   the  tanglcl  masses 
of  Sivaj!  legends.      Every  age  had  some  thing  new  to  contribute 
to  the  lei^ends  of  the  l)iave  deeds  of  the  glorious   dead   and   that 
explains    many     of  the  interesting    anecdotes    of    Chithls    and 
Siv(f(li(/r/J,u/it  IK  t  to  be  found  in  the  earlier    work    of    Sabhasad. 
What    evidence    did    these    later    works    rely  on,  and    what  new 
sources    of     inf(»rmation    had    their    authors    discovered  V      Both 
Malhar  Ram  Uav    and    the    author    of  ^Vr^/^//// •//V///.Y    were    well 
versed  in  Sansknt  lores,  they  were  certainly  better    seholars  than 
their  old  predecessor,  btit  what  oM  siate  i)apers  that  they   }  rof<  ss 
to    have    used    couhl    tell  them  that  Sivajl,  ^vhen  a  b<>y  of  eight, 
had  chastised  a  Muhammadan  butcher  in  the  very  streets    of  the 
MuijamniMdan    luetroixdis    for    Mie    very    common  offence  (?)  of 
cow-slaughtir?     Whence  could    they  learn  that    the   young    boy 
smarting    under    the   disgrace  of    Muhammadan  dcjendence  and 
dviui,^  to  liberate    his    motherland    and    coreligionists    from    the 
intolerable    tyranny    of    the   whchohhai<,    boldly  refused  to  salute 
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the  non-hiiulu  Sultan  ul'  Pijilpur,  ]i»e<ll('ss  of  tlio  farno<it  ixpos- 
tulaliohs  of  his  liniid  fnther''  AA  e  can  ii'iioss  \vh\  the  author 
of  HivaiU(/vijof/  hiid  so  much  e!ii})hasis  on  the  misoovernnient 
anil  the  tvrannv  of  the  alien  rulers,  but  what  evidence,  better 
than  tradition,  had  he  for  his  assertions?  Traditions  they 
evidently  had  in  their  favour,  and  ionoiant  of  the  science  of 
history  thev  uncritieallv  recorch-d  what  thcv  believed  to  be  true. 
Sabhasad,  a  eonteniporary,  had  the  advantaoe  of  havino'  more 
intimate  knowledue  of  his  own  time^  but  In*  is  absolutely  silent 
about  the  ineidents  of  his  hero's  childhood.  Anecdotes  he  had 
verv  few  to  relate  and  except  while  eontem]>lat  in^'  witli  evident 
satisfaction  upon  the  di-comtitures  of  his  Muhnnimadan  enemies, 
and  dilating"  on  their  lamentations,  we  rau  safely  rely  upon  the 
evidence  of  the  old  courtier.  Traditions  had  not  yet  sutiiciently 
oTown  in  volume  to  mislead  him,  nor  is  he  in  a  mood  to  be  too 
much  talkative.  \>ry  brief  is  he  and  we  wish  he  miij^ht  have 
been  more  communicative,  but  he  writes  his  history  more  as  a 
task  than  as  a  labour  of  love  and  begins  his  work  with  his 
master's  behest  and  ends  it  with  a  very  expressive  though 
formal  sentence,—  "  What  more  sliould  1  write?" 

E(pially  incajiable  of  sifting  and  fabricating  evidence  as  they 
w^ere,  the  old  ehioniclers  laboured  under  a  still  i»reater  difhculty. 
They  had  not  realised  the  lu'cessity  of  a  sound  chronological 
arrangement.  Narration  devoid  of  chronology  seems  to  have 
b.en  their  sole  idea  of  a  historian's  work,  and  they  narrated 
what  legends  or  facts  tliey  could  compih-  from  traditions,  hear- 
say and  state  i):»pers  without  any  attempt  of  aseertaining  the 
date  of  anv  ev<Mit.     No  doubt  they  give  us  a  few    dates    of  very 

ft'' 

important  events,  as  for  <'xample  those  of  the  birih  and  death 
of  Sivaji  but  even  on  these  rare  (occasions  the  ehronielers  do  not 
asiree  with  one  another.  Nor  are  they  unaniniou-  in  their  ac- 
count of  the  deeds  and  exploits  ol  their  great  hero.  Not  only 
do  thev  <'ive  different  accounts  of  ^ivaji's  marriage^^  but  they 
hold  very  different  views  about  ihe  j^attinity  of  his  wives.  Sai 
BaT,  tlie  first  wife  of  .^ivajl,  says  Sabhasad,  was  a  daughter  of 
the  Nimbajkar  family.     According  to  Chitragupta  she    belonged 


to    the    lAL.hite    family,    while    according    to    Chitnls  and  Sivu- 
({'ujvijaya  she  was  a  Siike  by   birth.      According  to   the    last    two 
authors,    SivajT    wa<    lorn    on    Thursday   ih^  Stuhl/m  Dvifi^a  oi 
/.//.vj///,  ilie /SV/// ?•(//>(//•  being   Prabhava  by    name,    in    the    year 
15  ly  of  the  Saka  era.      But  the  f'nlhak/t  S/uUIha  Dnrrt/u  of    that 
year    was    a    Saturilay    and  not  Thursday .     These  contradictions 
and  mistakes  led  Mr.  V.  K.  Kajwade  to  hold  the    extreme    view 
that    all    L.ik/iar.^    are    equally    untrustworthy    excei)t  when  they 
are   corroboraied   by    foreign    evidence.      But  Sabhasad,  1  think, 
should  be  credited  with  greater  authority  than    his   successors  in 
historical  efforts.     Let  us  take  for  example  his  account  of    Afzal 
Khan's    sacrilege    at  Tuljripur.      Both   Chiti.Ts  and  the  author  of 
Siviidif/riJ,if/*i  say  that  the  goddess  was   not    j)Ounded    in    a    mill 
but    she  was  saved    bv    a    timely    lemoval  by  her  priest,  whom 
she    had    forewarned    of    the    evil    designs     of    Afzal.     Modern 
criticism    will    not    allow    the  admission  of    such  divine  agencies 
into  sober  history  and  Sal)hasad  as  a  contemi)orary   had  certainly 
better    means   to    know  the  truth.     The  author  of   Siraaigvijaf/a 
evir.ces  throuLihout  his  work  a  more  hostile  attitude   towards    the 
Muhammadans  than  Sabhasad  anywhere  does.      It    was    perhaps 
the    Hindu    pride  of    these  later  writers  that  led  them  to  give  an 
irrational  account  of  the  Tuljapur  incident.     Evidently  for   such 
events  Sabhasad  is  more  reliable.      But  :\Ir.  Raj  wade  is  certainly 
rio-ht    when    he    savs    that    neither  a  reliable    chronology    nor  a 
satisfactory  history  of   the  period    can    be    compiled    unless    the 
ill-arranc'cd  materials  of    the    hahharx  are  rearranged  and  supple- 
mented  by  original  Marathi  state  papers  and  letters,  the   Persian 
fwarikiis  and   the    contemporary    English,    Dutch,    French    and 
Portuguese  jjapers. 

Let  us  now  trv  to  ascertain  the  date  and    the    authorship    of 
^  '         .     . . 

the    remaining    two    hakhar-^,    ri:.,    Chifnl^    and     Hivadigcijaya 

About  the  authorship  of  the  former  there  is   no   doubt,    as    it    is 

named  after  the  author  :Malhar  Ram  Rav  Chitnls.   He  commenced 

his  work  on  the  10th    of  June    ISIO    at  the    command  of  .'r^ahu 

Ohhatra})j'ti — at  least  so  says  he  or  the  writer  of  the  introductory 

sentences  of  his  history.    But  Mr.  V.  K.  Rajwade   points  out  that 
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the  Second  Siihu  Clihalrapati  died  on  the  -llh  of    May,  1808  and 
so  it  is  ahsiud  to  supposes  that  he  could  ieque>t  Malhar  Ham  Kav 
to    write    a    history    of  his    .L,'reat   ancestor  (on  the  8th  of  June 
1810)    two    years  later.     Th's   discrepancy,    says    Mr.  Uajwade, 
makes    us    hesitate    to    put    implieit    eonfidenee  in    Chi. Ms.      It 
may  be  an  oversi-ht  on  the  part  of  the  author  but  it    is  difficult 
to    believe    that   a    contemporary    could  commit  sncli  a  bhmder, 
and  I  feel  inclined  to  suppose  that    these   introducti.ry    sentenees 
were  not  written  by  Malhar  Ram  Hav  at  all.  We  know  how  the  old 
Ben-ali  poets  felt  it  ineumbent  on  them  to  atribute  their  poetical 
inspiration   to  some  divine  behest.     There   .s    at    least    one    case 
(sec    Vijava-upta's    Manasamanoal)      where     the     introductory 
portion  dealino.    with    the    supposed    interview    of  the  diety  and 
the  poet  was  the    work  of  a    second    party.      Such    m,<,.ht    have 
been  the   case   with  Malhar  Wrun  Hav's  work  also.      Alnmst  every 
chronieler    offers    the    customary   excuse  that  his    literary  effort 
haditsori-ininthere(iuestof  son.e    royal    persona-e    or    some 
<rrandees    or    some    Iriends-iu    short    their    work   was  not  alto- 
"ether  voluntarv.      Prii»aps  the  convention  of  the  times  demand- 
ed  for  such  historical   work    some    excuse    more    valid    than    the 
initiative    of  the  historian's  own   mind       MaMiar   Kam  Kav    had 
perhaps    ommitted    to  sup,dy  this  customary  plea  for  his  literary 
attempts.     The    omission    was  perhaps   re<,'arded  as  so  -laring   a 
blunder    in      those    days    that    perhaps    later    on    a    relative    or 
au  admirer  or  a  mere  eo])yist  felt  it   his  duty  to  supply  it. 

A  comparison  of  these  introductory  sentences  with  those  m 
Sab/^amd  hakhiv  will  confirm  the  al>ove  view  ;-writes  Rrshnajl 
Anant  Sabhasad-To  SrTmant  Mahara-  Hajsri  Uajaram  Saheb 
Chattrapati  witii  the  InnaUe  resp.rls  of  his  sr/w,./  Ki'shnaji 
Anant  Sabhasad    Yunr  Mnrsf^f  very  /v./^///  sai.l    tc   your    ^errani 

etc  if^^^  t^^  ?B^l^  ^^'^  '^^^^^  ^''^^'^^"  ^^^^'^'^^  ^"^^  ^  ^^^^^ 
^%^A^i^  ^^^  ^^m^  ^^\^'  ^^  *"tc.)  The  introductory  sentences  ot 
Chitnis  run  as  follows,  on  (a  date  is -nen),  Kshatriyakulavatansa 
grlrajadhiraj  .^rimaharajri  Paratapl  (valiant)  Sahunrpati 
master  of  the  throne  and  umbrella  onlered  Rajma^f/n  linj'^rl 
Malhar    Ram    Kav  Chiti.i>  as  follows.     The  customav  phrases- 
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Hajmunya  Hajslirl  before  Chitiiis's  name  offer  a  strikin*^'  con- 
trast to  Sevaka  (Servant)  as  Sabhasad  styles  himself.  An  officer 
in  the  royal  service  writinix  at  the  personal  commard  of  his 
roval  master,  would  with  more  consistence  to  courtesev  and  i^ood 
manners  dispense  with  these  ordinary  terms  of  distinction. 
The  death  of  tliat  master  would  entitle  him  still  more  to  the 
humble  respects  of  his  servant.  The  absence  of  such  courteous 
eonsiderations  on  the  i)art  of  a  courtier  like  Malhar  Ram  Rav 
cannot  otherwise  be  explained.  The  obvious  conclusion  is  that 
these  few  lines  were  added  bv  one  to  whose  courtesev  an'l  resi)ect 
Malhar  Ham  Ra\  also  was  entitled. 

Althou2^h,  ii>;norant  of  the  necessity  of  a  chronoloijjical 
arraniicment,  Malhar  Ram  Hav  divided  his  histo.'v  into  seven 
chaj^ters  and  Grant  Duff'  describes  his  history  as  a  voluminous 
work.  Chitnls  says  that  he  used  manv  Sanskrit  works  and  old 
state  papers,  for  writin*^-  his  bioij^ra])hy  of  Sivaji  and  he 
Li^ives  us  many  additional  materials  mainly  anecdotal.  AVhatever 
may  be  the  value  of  these  legendary  contributions  we  cannot 
dispense  with  his  account  of  the  administrative  system  where  we 
^et  more  details  than  in  the  short  pages  of  Sabhasad  and  as 
Chitnis  had  access  to  old  state  jiapers  his  authority  on  this 
branch  of  historv  should   not  be  ehalleniijed. 

As  Sabhasad's  is  the  shortest,  Hiritdigvijaya  is  the  most 
voluminous  of  these  three  fjakltars.  Its  authorship  is  however 
a  mystery  yet  unsolved  and  its  date  cannot  be  very  accurately 
ascertained.  It  was  published  at  Raroda  about  a  quarter  of 
a  Century  ago  and  its  authorship  is  ascribed  by  the  joint  editors, 
Messrs.  Nandurbarkar  and  Dandekar,  to  Khan<io  Ballal  Chitnis 
son  of  Balfiji  Avaj!.  It  is  certain  that  the  author  was 
a  Prabhu  Kayastha  by  caste  and  probably  a  lineal  descendant 
of  ^ivail's  (MiitiiTs.  Ralaii  is  described  by  the  unknown  author 
as  the  foremost  statesman  whose  wisd(»m  and  iidelity  secured 
the  confidence  of  his  master  to  such  an  extent  that  nothing 
was  done  without  previously  consulting  him.  He  was  entrusted 
with  the  highly  important  and  delicate  task  of  recording  the 
divine  behest  when  the  king  himself  was  possessed  by  the 
33 
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i;(Kl(le^^    of     Tuljilpur.     Wlnle     Bralimai!,    Maratha    and    even 
aVluhainnie(l;ine<)mnKin(u'i>\vere  won  over  by  bribe  or  pursnation, 
tlic    l^rablni    subjects    of    tbe    Habsi    clnn-'    to  tlielr  master  and 
proudly  told  the  founder  of  the   Ma-riitl'ii  power    that  they  eouhl 
not    i^ully    their    honour   by    eoniniittin«;'   treachery    even    for  so 
"ood  a  cause.     The  heroism  of  the    Prabhus    roused    the    enthu- 
Hiam    of    the  ehronicler    mueh      above     the    ordinary    bound     ot 
admiration    and    he    devotes    pa;4e    after    pa-e    to  an  account  of 
the  u^allant  defence  of  Bhuikotof  Helviiji  by  a  Ptabhu   Kayastha 
huly.     All    these    jointly    and    severally    leave    no    doubt  about 
the    caste    of     the     author,     he    was    a    Prabhu      and     rii^htly 
])rou(l    of    the    brilliant    service    rendered  by  his  castemen  to  the 
national  cause.      He  was  like  Malhar  l^fim  Rav  a  good    Sanskrit 
scholar,  he  had   evidently    read    the    Puranas    and    his    work    is 
full    of    Sanskrit  quotations  both  short  and  loni;-.      Hut  who  was 
he?     Certainly  not  Khando  Balla!.      Accordini^  to  him    artisans 
from    Calcutta     were  invited    to    participate  in  the    construction 
of    Sivajl's    throne.      Had     such    an      intimate     relation     either 
commercial    or    political    been    established     with    Calcutta     in 
Khando  liallrd's  time?  Probably  not.   AVhile describing  the  boun- 
daries   of    the     four    provinces    that    constitute    the  Dcccan,  he 
meiitions  Madras   to  indicate  the    frontiers   of    one.      W  e  sht)uld 
expect  Khant.'o  Halird  and  even  his  grandson  to  call  it  by  the  now 
obsolete    name    of    Chinapattan.    Evidently  Khaivjo  Hallaj  could 
n(»t  be  the  author  of  SIvaditjriJaf/a. 

Mr.    Hajwade    thinks    that    its    author  was     probably    some 

scion  of  the  Haroda  branch    of  the    Chitnls    family.     This    does 

not    however    settle    the    ([uestion  of    authorship      The  (piestion 

of  its  date  of  composition   is    no    less    uncertain.     If    we    acee[)t 

the      su<»'<''estion      of     Mr.    Shankar      Balkrishna       whieh      has 

the    su]>port    of    Mr.    Kajwade,  we    get    the    possible     date    of 

1818.      But  here  the  language    of    the    chronicle    stands   in    our 

wav.      Messrs.     Nandurbarkar     and     Dandekar   are    of    opiinon 

that  the  language  is  very  old  and    resembles    niore    the  style    of 

the  first  half  of  the  1  ^th  century  than  that    of    the    lirst    decade 

of  the    l*.Uh.     I    am    not    well    acquainted    with    the     Marathi 
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literature  other  than  histoiieal  and  do  not  feel  myself  ompe- 
tent  to  pass  any  opinion  on  such  a  delicate  question  as  .lat  of 
style  so  1  must  yield  to  such  high  authorities  as  ^lessrs. 
Nandurbarkar,  Dandekar  and  Rajwade,  but  all  the  same 
I  cannot  help  noticing  that  the  language  of  the  work  is  at 
times  very  modem.  But  this  only  confirms  the  view  of  Mr. 
Rajwade  who  holds  that  the  work  was  nothing  but  a  revised 
edition  of  an  old  hakhar  by  a  comparatively  modern  editor. 
Prof.,  Sarkar  thinks  that  ^iradigvijaya  is  the  revised  edition 
of  a  now  lost  bakhai'  of  which  Tarikh-i-Hivajl  is  the  Persian 
rendering]:.  The  chronicler  derived  his  information  from  documents, 
letters  and  state  papers  among  other  sources,  and  give^  minute 
details  of  many  incidents  not  to  be  found  in  older  works  with 
perfect  confidence.  But  voluminous  as  the  work  is,  it  lamentably 
lacks  any  detailed  account  of  Sivajl^s  administrative  system. 
Sabhasad  and  Chitias  are  by  far  its  superior  in  this  respect  but 
the  legends  of  $ivajl  found  one  of  their  best  compilers  in  the 
unknown  Prabhu  author  who  wrote  or  revised  Hivadigrijaya 
On  the  whole  1  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  work  is  more 
modern  than  is  ordinai'dy  supyiosed. 


No   II 

Siva.jT's    IIKLATION    WI !  H    THE    f'DAYAia'R    FaMILY. 

{Vrom  Mr.  1.  K.  Iicfjirndfi\'i  }farUihi  AiUde) 

A  controversy  has  lately  arisen  on  the  question  of  Sivaji's 
relation  with  the  roval  familv  of  Mewar.  It  appears  from  the 
old  hak/iiirs,  tliat  the  claim  was  first  set  forward  at  the  time  of 
$ivajf s  coronation.     According  to    the    author  of  Siradigvijai/a 
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the  learned  Brahmans  of  Benares  headed  by  the    renowned  Gap:a 
Bhat    wvre    opposed    to  1  ho  coronation  of  a  Sudra   monarch,  and 
J^ivajfs  envoy  tried  in    vain    to    obtain  their   sanction    and  spent 
no  less  than  six  months  in    his    fruitless    attempts  at  persnation. 
The  resourceful    C/n^ms    Balaji   AvjT.   however,  was  not  to  be  so 
easily  baulked,  and  althouo-h  his  master  had    made  some  remarks 
similar    to    that    of    Na])oleon    nbout    the    vanity   of    fabricated 
pedi^^n-ees,  it  was  by    that  very  means  that  l^alaji  irained  his  end. 
He  maintained  that  SivaJT  was  descended    from  the- royal    family 
of  Udayapur    and    was    therefore    a   Kshatriya.     The  Brahmans 
could  no  Ioniser  object  to  take  part  in  his   coronation,    and  SivajT 
assumed  the  sacred  thread,    when    accordinfr    to    Indian  ideas  he 
had  welnif^h    passed    the    prime    of    his    life.      His  family  name 
Bhonsle  was  aecordin<>:  to  this  tradition,  derived  from  his  ancestor 
Bhosaji,   son    of    Dilip    Sin^r,    son  of    Sujan    Sinjr,  s^on  of  Ajay 
Sincr,  son  of  Lakshman  Sinsj,  the  Rana  of  Chitorand  a   contem- 
porary of  the  famous  Allauddin  Khilizi,  Emperor  oi"  Delhi.     Mr. 
G.  S.  Sardesai    holds    that    there    is  nothino^    improbable    in  the 
storv.      And  he  argues    that    like    the    Bawars,  the  Jfidhavas  and 
many    other    northern    families,    with    whom    Sivaji    had   blood 
relation,    the      l^honsles    also    mii»ht    have     migrated    from    the 
north.   Mr.    \'.  K.    Rajwade    is    however    opposed    to  this  view 
and   his    ariiuments     are     here     rp.oted     in    extenso.      In     the 
temple     inseri])tion     of  Math, — says    Mr.    Rajwade — are  found 
the    names    of  Narsldev    and  Bham  Savant  of  \\Tn]\.     The  date 
of    this    inscription    is    1397    A.  D.       As    Narsidev    built    this 
temple  t(^  oratify  his  departed  father    Bha.mdev,the  latter     must 
have    died  a   few  years  before  1397  A.O.     Therefore  Bhamdev's 
regime  mnv  V)e  rout»hly    calculated    to    have    lasted   from    13(U) 
A.  D.    t  >    l-)97    A.  D.     The    original    surname  of  the  Siivants 
was    Bhonsle.      Before   Bham    Savant    eould    have  assumed    the 
new  surname,  his    ancestors  for  8  or    4    ^generations    must    have 
been    feudatories    to    some    p^reat    overlord.     Otherwise  the  new 
surname  of  Savant  could  not   be    assumed    in    lieu    of    the    old 
family    name    of  Bhonsle.     Therefore    it    seems   that  for  about 
a  eenturv  the  Savants  were  known  in  Konkan  as  chiefs   of    note 
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and    their    old    surname    Bhonsle  must   have  })een  familiar  there 
at  least  for  a    century    before    Bhamdev    came    to  power.     This 
oives    us    the    jmssible    date    of    I'HU)    A.  D.     The    Savants    of 
Wa.'i    belono;('d    to    the    same    stock  as  Sivajl  and  his  ancestors, 
as  can  be  conclusivelv  proved  bv  the   evidence  of  Sabhasad    and 
also    from    two   documents    published    l)y    Mr.    Rajwade  in  the 
8th    volume    of    his    sources    of     Maratha    History    (documents 
No.     1 3-2    and    i\i).      Accordins:    to  the  tradition  however  DevjT, 
son  of  the  Bhosaji  was  the  first  man  in  the   family    to    come    to 
the    south.      Devjl    was    the  seventh  in  descent  from  Lakshman 
Sino;,  whose  date  was  1230  to  1303    A.  D.    From    the    evidence 
of  the    temple    inscription    of  Math,  it  has  been  proved  that  the 
old  familiar  surname  of  the  family    was    known    in    Konkan    as 
earlv    as    1260    A.  D.     It    is    therefore    incompatible    with   the 
traditional  genealoi^y  which    Mr.  Rajwade    holds    to    have    been 
forged  by  SivajT's  admirers. 


No.  Ill 

TlIK    IXFUENCE    OK    PkHSIAN    ON    OlD    MaKATHI 

{From  Mr.  / .  A .  Najwa(Ie'f(  Marafht  Arfkle) 

In  modern  Marathi,  Sanskrit  words  abound  as  much  as 
in  modern  Ben«iali,  but  in  the  Marathi  of  Sivajl's  time  there 
was  a  preponderence  of  Persian  words,  so  much  so  that  old 
Marathi  documents  are  as  unintellij^ible  to  a  non  Persian-knowing 
Maratha,  as  to  a  foreigner.  Yet  in  the  earliest  Marathi  writings 
like  Dnanesvarl  or,  Parsaramopdes,  not  one  word  of  Persian 
orii^in  is  found.  From  Sivaji's  time  downwards  the  Maratha 
writers  were  striving  for  eliminating  Persian  from  their  writings, 
and    although   the  movement  was  crowned  with  eminent  success, 
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Persian  has  not  Tailed  to  leave  a  lastint:'  ini]nessioii,  not  c)nly 
upon  the  Mamthi  voeahulaiy,  hut  also  upon  its  style  and 
SN^ntax. 

How  far  Mjirathi  was  inihienced  bv  Persian  is  very  interest- 
ing  to  note.  Mr.  V.  K.  Kajwade  says  that  out  oi'  Dl  words 
in  a  letter  written  by  Dianat  Rav,  a  l?rahnian  minister  in  the 
service  of  the  Bijapur  Government,  thirty  were  purely  Persian 
and  out  of  the  rest  all  exce()t  three  or  lour  were  translation 
of  Persian  words  or  terms.  Even  ^^^T^ci  ^^i^  «^^  and 
R^tR^F^f^  in  the  address  of  the  letter  are  nothing'  ])ut  a  literal 
translation  of  DZiwdavlaihun  and  MiisJrfilinl/n'fnui.  Thi'  word 
%^^  so  often  found  in  Marathi  letters,  is  also,  accordinis^ 
to  Mr.  Raj  wade,  an  imitation  of  Persian  haiiiKi — for  sueh 
use  is  not  found  in  the  few  Sanskrit  and  j)r<'  MuliammatUin 
Marathi  letters  that  have  come  down  to  us.  Tt  may  he  obiected, — 
says  Mr.  Rajwade — that  Dianat  Rav  was  an  otiicer  of  a  Muham- 
madan  state  and  the  prevalence  of  Persian  in  his  letters,  does 
not  prove  that  other  ^larathas  also  us<'d  so  many  Persian  or 
Persianised  words  in  their  cvervdav  lanj^uaije.  \\\  answer 
to  this  possible  objection  ^Ir.  Rajwade  points  out  that  in 
a  letter  of  Sivaji  himself  no  less  than  ^31  l\^rsian  words 
have  been  used  and  some  of  them  more  than  once.  The 
following'  figures    collected  by  Mr.  iiajwade    is    worth    noticing* 


Date  of 
letters. 

10:28 
1077 
17^8 


Persian 
word. 

8 


Mfirathi.        Total. 


81 
111) 


1:5.") 


Pei'centane  of 
Mahrathi  woi'ds. 

1  t- 1 
9t>-:> 


Nor  was  this  influence  eontlned  to  state  papers  and  deplo- 
matie  correspondence  alone.  Although  the  general  literature 
and  poetry  were  better  protected  against  the  foreign  invasion, 
they  had  not  escaped  altogether  unscathed.  And  to  illustrate 
how  the  poetic  language  also  had  been  affected  hy  Persian  in- 
fluence Mr.  Rajwade  (piotes  an  extract  from  Eknath's  writings. 
We  quote  here  only  half  a  dozen  verses  from  the  above  mentione<l 
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extract    and    a    cursory    glance  will   convince  the  reader  how  far 
IVrsian  had  replaced  words  of  purely  Sanskrit  origin — 


^J^^l  ^i%^t^ 

Eot  us  now  see  how  far  Marathi  syntax  and  style  have  been 
influenced  bv  Persian.  In  Marathi  documents  anct  state  papers, 
we  come  across,  at  every  step,  expressions  likes  ftri  A,  ?ft^ 
V>,  and  ^TJ\^  C ;  Mr.  Hajwade  ).oints  out  that  in  pure  Marathi  they 
should  be^  r^wT  A.  ^m  P>  and  ^^m  C,  but  the  form  in  use  is 
the  Persian  form  KtUa-i-A.  Mavja-i-B  and  Pargana-i-C.  Some 
common  exi)ressions  like  srqiHi  i?t%  to  swear  and  ^t^  i^K^  to  call 
out  are  nothing  but  literal  translation  of  Persian  expressions 
like  KamiN  Kliurdau  and  Bauf/jathiH.  Instances  of  this  kind 
could  be  multiplied,  it  will  sufhce  here  if  we  simi)ly  (juote  from 
Rajwade  some  Persian  adjectives  and  adverbs  now  in  common 
use  in  Marathi — 

^T  (each),  ^T  tf5! 

%  (without),  %ftsi  (disheartened). 

%?#tsT,  with.  even. 

?l  to,  ^-^^  ^  ^"^W 

?T  wrong,  ^'^  '^^^  etc. 
A  list  of  pro]>er  names  of  Persian  extraction,  once  so  common 
in  Maharashtra  will  also  })e  of  intei'est  to  us— 

(I)  SultauRav.  (:2)  Jan  Rav.  (8)  HaJT  Rav.  (4)  Rustum  Rav, 
(5)  SahaJT  Rav.  (0)  >ahu.  (7)  Phirangoj!  Rav.  (8)  Dianat  Rav. 
(9)  Sarje  Rav.  (10)  Haibat  Rav,  (11)  Sarfojl  Rav.  (12)0ul  HaT, 
(13)  DarvajT  Rav.  etc.  And  surnames  like  Chitnis  Fadnls, 
PotnTs.  Mushrif  have  also  })een  borrowed  from  Persian.  AVe 
may  also  note  that  for  such  sobri<|uets  as  '^ii.  ^t^  ,  ^^,  ^^^,  ^t^l- 
^'  ^\^.  ^W.  ^^^•  ^^.  ^T^i-  ^^^-  ^^^'-  ^Ja'-'^t^"'  J-  indebted  to 
Persian. 


1. 

;3. 
4. 

o. 
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How  far  Marathi  writers  have  been  successful  in  shakinoj 
off  the  iulhienee  of  Persian  may  be  seen  also  from  a  comparative 
study  of  the  three  hakhar.s  }>resente(l  here  to  our  i-eaclei"s.  In 
stvle  as  well  as  in  lanji^uaue,  Sabhasad's  work  i»ives  evidenee 
of  the  Persian  influence,  and  the  stvle  and  lan^uaiie  of  C/iifnls 
and  Siv(uJigvijai/ii  as  conclusively  show  that  their  work  belonj^ed 
to  a  })eriod  when  Persian  words  had  gradually  yielded  place  to 
words  of  Sanskrit  extraction. 
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PREFACE. 

The  first  volume  of  this  series  was 
published  in  1920.  It  was  then  intended  to 
include  an  English  translation  of  Marathi 
letters  and  historical  documents  of  Shivaji's 
time  in  the  next.  I  could  not  take  up  the  work 
immediately  in  hand.  Meanwhile  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bombay  decided  to  bring  out  a  com- 
prehensive source  book  of  Maratha  history, 
and  the  task  of  editing  and  compHing  it  was 
entrusted  to  more  competent  scholars.  I  have, 
therefore,  selected  for  translation  and  publica- 
tion in  this  volume  only  such  foreign  works 
and  contemporary  documents  as  will  not  be 
included  in  the  source  book  mentioned  obove. 
My  attempt  has  been  to  place  before  the 
average  University  student  the  raw  materials 
of  Maratha  history  while  avoiding  unneces- 
sary reduplication  of  work.  Extracts  from 
Fryer  and  Bernier  and  contemporary  English 
account  of  the  first  and  second  sack  of  Surat 
have,  therefore,  been  omitted,  as  I  am  informed 
by  Principal  H.  G.  Rawlinson  that  these  will 
find  a  place  in  his  volume. 

Cosme  da  Guarda's  Vida  e  Acqoens  do 
famoso  e  felicissimo  Sevagy  is  for  the  first 
time  translated  here.  The  original  Portuguese 
work  is  extremely  rare,  only  few  copies  having 
survived.      I  had  no  access  to  the  only  copy 


I 
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that  found  its  way  to  India,  and  I  read 
Giiarda's  book  for  the  first  time  at  Lisbon  in 
September  1926.  The  Director  of  the 
Biblioteca  Nacional  very  kindly  permitted  me 
to  take  this  book  out  of  the  library  for  a  few 
days  and  thus  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of 
translating  it  with  the  help  of  my  friend  and 
teacher  Sr.  Francisco  Rebello  Gongalves  of 
the  Faculty  of  Letters,  Lisbon  University. 
After  my  return  home  I  perceived  the  necessity 
of  revising  my  hasty  translation  and  Dr.  David 
Lopes,  Processor  of  Arabic  in  the  University 
of  Lisbon,  very  generously  got  the  whole  of  the 
Portuguese  text  transcribed  for  me.My  friend 
Dr.  Placido  de  Braganga  Cunha,  Lecturer  in 
Portuguese  in  the  University  of  Calcutta, 
helped  me  in  accurately  translating  some  of 
the  most  difficult  and  obscure  passages. 

Jean  de  Thevenot's  Voyages  was  tran- 
slated into  English  as  early  as  1686,  but  it  is 
so  extremely  rare  that  I  need  not  offer  any 
apology  for  reprinting  the  relevant  chapter. 
1  copied  Carre's  chapters  on  Shivaji  while  at 
Paris  in  April  1927,  and  finished  my  transla- 
tion soon  after  my  arrival  at  Calcutta  in  July 
of  that  year.  My  translation  of  Carre's  Histoire 
de  Sevagy  was  first  published,  without  annota- 
tion, in  the  now  defunct  Forward  in  January 
1928,  and  in  the  following  month  a  revised  and 
annotated  translation  appeared  in  the  pages 
of  the  Calcutta  Review.    In  September  next 


IX 

Sir   Jadu    Xath    Sarkar's    translation    of   the 
Histoire  de  Sevagy  and  Suite  de  UMstoire  de 
Sevagy  was  published  in  the  Historical  Mis- 
cellany   of    the    Bharat    Itihas    Sanshodhak 
Mandal.     Unfortunately  his  translation  is  not 
only    incomplete    but    sometimes    inaccurate, 
and  I  thought  it  necessary  to  include  my  own 
rendering    of   Carre   in    the   present   volume. 
Francis   Martin's   Memoirs   still   remains   un- 
published, and  it  is  hoped,  an  English  transla- 
tion of  the  relevant  portion  will  be  of  s^ome  use 
not  only  to  the  University  students  but  even 
to  those  scholars  who  have  no  access  to  the 
original.     Valentine's  East  Indies  Old  and  New 
is  not  a  contemporary  work,  but  the  author 
had  access  to  contemporary  Dutch  records  and 
his  book  is  no  longer  easily  accessible.     I  am 
indebted  to  Miss  M.  J.  Bremner  for  the  tran- 
slation published  here.       Some  of  the  Dutch 
and  English  records,  published  in  these  pages, 
were  transcribed  by  me,  for  the  rest  I  am  in- 
debted to  Miss  L.  M.  Anstey  of  the  India  office. 
Original  spelling  of  proper  names  has  been 
retained  in  every  case,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  Miss  Bremner's  translation  of  Valentine. 
Lack  of  space  did  not  permit  a  fuller  account 
of  Shivaji's  political  relations  with  the  English 
East  India  Company  in  the  Introduction,  but 
it  is  hoped  that  the  records  in  the  text  will 
give  a  sufficiently  intelligible  story.      I  could 
not  trace  Stephen  Ustick's  Journal  or  Report, 
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though  it  is  mentioned  in  one  of  the  letters  of 
that  time.  In  all  probability,  it  has  been  mis- 
placed and  lost. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  my  friends  and 
colleagues  Mr.  Sailendra  Nath  Mitra  and 
Dr.  Probodh  Chandra  Bagchi  for  kindlv  revis- 
ing  my  manusciipts.  Prof.  C.  S.  Srinivasachari 
of  Madras  has  placed  me  under  a  great  obliga- 
tion by  supplying  some  topographical  notes. 
The  index  has  been  kindly  prepared  by  my 
friends  and  pupils  Mr.  Pratul  Chandra 
Gupta,  B.A.,^and  Mr.  Surath  Chandra  Sen 
Gupta,  M.A. 

Figures  within  square  brackets  indicate 
page  and  folio  number  in  the  original  book  or 
manuscript. 

For  the  short  biographical  sketch  of 
Francis  Martin  I  am  indebted  to  Prof. 
Kaeppelin's  famous  work. 

I  am  grateful  to  Mr.  D.  V.  Apte  for  giving 
me  an  opportunity  of  making  a  humble  contri- 
bution to  the  useful  series  he  is  preparing. 
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European-  Biographers  of  Shivaji. 

Shivaji's  fame  reached  Europe  while  he 
was  yet  alive.  His  heroic  exploits,  daring  deeds 
and   clever   stratagems   had   found   a   fitting 
place  in  the  accounts  of  contemporary  English, 
French,  Dutch,  Portuguese  and  Italian  writers 
long  before  the  name  of  the  Marathas  became 
known  to  the  world  outside.     In  1§59,  the  year 
of  Afzal  Khan's  death,  the  English  Factors 
of  Rajapur  wrote  to  their  superiors  at  Surat 
of    "Sevagy,     a     great     Rashpoote";     Father 
Navarette,  who  visited  India  in  1670,  thought 
that  Shivaji  was  a  Moghul;  and  the  anonym- 
ous author  of  the  Relation  ou  Journal  d'un 
voyage  fait  aux  Indes  Orientales  (Paris,  1677) 
asserted  that  Shivaji  was  descended  from  the 
ancient  emperors  of  India  and  was  a  relative 
of  the  Great  Moghul.    Such  inaccuracies  were 
inevitable,  but  it  was  quite  in  the  fitness  of 
things   that  the   dreaded   plunderer  of   Surat 
should  form  a  constant  subject  of  enquiry  and 
conversation  among  the  European  visitors  of 
Western  India.    Some  of  them  had  recognised 
that  Shivaji  was  more  than  a  rebel  chief;  he 
was  a  great  general  and  a  greater  statesman. 
To  these  intelligent  observers  we  are  indebted 
for  the    earliest    biographies  of  the    Maratha 
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hero.    It  is  futile  to  expect  from  them  un- 
impeachable  accuracy   or   impartial    history, 
but  they  have  preserved  for  us  a  number  of 
interesting   anecdotes,    contemporary   gossips 
and    incidentally   some    information    of   real 
historical     value.       Some     of     these     foreign 
writers  were  men  of  good  education  and  real 
learning:    Fryer  was  a  Doctor  of  Medicine, 
Bernier   and    Dellon     belonged    to    the    same 
learned  profession,  Thevenot  was  a  man   of 
wide  cultural  interests,  Navarette,  Carre  and 
Ovingion    were     clergymen;    but     they    all 
suffered    from   defects   of   the  same   kind,   if 
not  of  the  same  degree.     Ovington  was  guilty 
of  two  serious  mistakes  in  a  single  sentence 
about    the    first   sack  of  Surat,    although  he 
visited  that  city  only  twenty-five  years  after 
the  incident.     Inspite  of  these  obvious  defects 
no  serious   student  of  Maratha   history  can 
afford     to    ignore    the    testimony    of    these 
European  writers;  if  they  lacked  accuracy  and 
precision,  they  alone  could  and  did  transmit  a 
faithful   portrait   of   Shivaji    as    his    contem- 
poraries knew  and  saw  him. 

COSME    DA    GUARDA. 

Most  of  them  have  mentioned  Shivaji 
only  incidentally.  Though  Thevenot,  Pere 
d'  Orleans  and  Carre  have  devoted  interesting 
chapters  to  the  career  of  Shivaji,  the  credit  of 
first     attempting     a     systematic     biographv 
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belongs  to  Cosme  da  Guarda.       He  wrote  in 
Portuguese    and     described    himself    as    an 
inhabitant  of  Marmugao  near  Goa.     He  was 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Shivaji  and  was 
quite  familiar  with  the  manners  and  customs 
of  Western  India.     He  had  a  smattering  of 
Persian  and  Urdu,  as  appears  from  his  writing, 
and  this  is  all  that  we  know  about  him.    He 
wrote  his  Vida  e  accoem  do  famoso  e  felicis- 
simo  Sevagy  in  1695,  one  year  before  Krishnaji 
Anant  Sabhasad,  the  first  Maratha  biographer 
of  Shivaji,  finished  his  chronicle,  and  we  are 
further    told    that    he    contemplated    another 
historical    work,  but  whether  this    plan  was 
ever  executed  is  more  than  we  can  tell.     His 
Life  of  Shivaji  did  not  see  the  light  till  1730 
when  the  author  was  apparently  no  longer  in 
the   land  of  the  living.      The  publisher    tells 
us   that   he   did   not    know   who    Cosme   da 
Guarda    was  and  that  the  manuscript   came 
to  his  hand  quite  by  accident.    By  1730  the 
Maratha   power  had  extended  far  and    wide 
and  the  very  existence  of  the  Portuguese  as 
an  independent  power  in  the  Malabar  coast 
was  seriously  threatened.    The  Portuguese  at 
home   apparently   took   considerable   interest 
in  Indian    affairs  and  the  demand  for    fresh 
news   was    met,     however    inadequatelv    by 
smaU   pamphlets    of   eight    to   sixteen    pages 

a  e  Jnw  'k""'"^-     ^"'^^  «^  ^^^^«  pamphlets 
are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Biblioteca  Nacional 
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of  Lisbon.  An  elaborate  biography  of  the 
founder  of  the  Maratha  power  could,  there- 
fore, be  expected  to  have  a  wide  circulation. 
In  his  letter  dated  the  5th  Januarv  1733  to 
the  Count  of  Unhao,  Antonio  Cardim  Froes 
recommends  to  that  nobleman  the  Life  of  the 
celebrated  Shivaji  published  in  the  previous 
monsoon.  This  was  undoubtedlv  Guarda's 
biography  of  Shivaji  and  evidently  it  had 
gained  some  popularity  among  the  Portuguese 
officers  serving  in  India. 

In ''those  days  of  strict  censorship  no  book 
could  be  sent  to  the  press  without  the  previous 
sanction  of  the  proper  authorities.  Such 
permission  was  probably  sought  early  in  1729. 
for  Dom  Antonio  CaGtano  de  Sousa  signified 
his  approval  of  the  work  on  the  25th  of  May^ 
1729,  while  the  recommendations  of  Fr.  Manoel 
da  Esperan^a  and  Fr.  R.  de  Lancastro  Cunha 
Teixeira  Sylva  were  dated  the  26th  and  the 
29th  March  respectively.  Among  the  gentle- 
men who  were  consulted  about  the  merits  of 
the  manuscript  was  the  Count  of  Ericeira,  who, 
as  a  previous  head  of  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment in  India,  could  be  expected  to  give  an 
expert  opinion.  He  wrote  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  verify  the  truth  of  all  the  state- 
ments, but  on  the  whole  the  narrative  appeared 
to  be  accurate  and  correct.  He,  however,  hesi- 
tated to  accept  Guarda's  assertion  that  Shivaji, 
disloyal  to  his  God  and  King,  was  a  scion  of 


the  Menezes   family,   though  his  valour  and 
militaiy  skill  might  suggest  such  a  relation- 
ship.    According  to  him,  the  style  shows  that 
the   book   was   written   in    India   and   in   his 
conciseness   the   author   proved   himself   free 
from  the  common  vire  of  the  Asiatics,  who 
were  opposed  to  a  laconic  style.     It  has  been 
suggested   by   some   that   Cosme   da   Guarda 
wrote  under  an  assumed  name,  while  the  late 
Sr.  Ismael  Gracias  was  of  opinion  that  he  was 
a  Portuguese  and  not  a  Goanese.       Internal 
evidence  shows  that  Guarda  was  an  orthodox 
Roman  Catholic.     His  approval  of  most  of  the 
Indian  customs  mentioned  in  his  work  might 
very  well  suggest  an  Indian  origin,  but  his 
ignorance  of  Hindu  law  of  marriage  would 
strongly  contradict  such  a  theory. 

Incomplete   and    unreliable  as  Cosme  da 
Guarda's    information    mostly    was,    his    bio- 
graphy   is    not    without    its    value.    As    a 
staunch  Roman  Catholic,  he  could  not  have 
any    sympathy    for    the    great    pagan     sol- 
dier,   and    he    unhesitatingly   prophesied    an 
unhappy   time   for   him   in   the   other   world. 
His  testimony  about  Shivaji's  love  of  justice 
and  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects 
can,  therefore,  be  accepted  as  unimpeachable, 
and    it    may    be    reasonably    inferred    from 
Cosme  da  Guarda's  writings,  that  his  Portu- 
guese   neighbours     held    very   high    opinion 
about    the     generalship     and    statesmanlike 
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qualities  of  Shivaji.  Nor  is  it  correct  to  hold 
that  we  learn  nothing  new  about  Shivaji 
from  Cosme  da  Guarda.  No  other  author, 
Indian  or  European,  had  anything  to  say- 
about  the  naval  battle  near  Marmugao  and 
Guarda's  account  of  this  conflict  between  the 
Marathas  and  the  Portuguese  is  corroborated 
by  unpublished  papers  in  the  Archivo 
Ultramarino  of  Lisbon.  Though  he  divided 
his  narrative  into  a  number  of  independent 
chapters,  Cosme  da  Guarda  did  not  follow  the 
chronological  order.  He  seems  to  have  been 
well  aware  of  this  defect,  for  at  the  conclusion 
of  Chapter  XVII  he  says  that  events  men- 
tioned in  the  previous  chapter  succeeded 
what  he  had  just  related. 

French  Writers. 

Several  French  travellers,  merchants, 
physicians  and  adventurers  visited  India 
during  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  Some 
of  them,  like  Bernier  and  Tavernier,  came  to 
the  country  before  the  first  sack  of  Surat, 
others  like  Thevenot  and  Carre  arrived  at 
that  famous  port  when  Shivaji  had  already 
become  a  terror  to  the  timid  merchants  trading 
there.  It  is,  therefore,  natural  that  Shivaji 
should  be  mentioned  in  their  published  and 
unpublished  works,  though  their  information 
cannot  be  always  expected  to  be  accurate. 
That  indefatigable  and    industrious  historian 


Robert  Orme  was  familiar  with  the  works  of 
Tavernier     (1640-1666),     Bernier     (1659-1667) 
Thevenot  (1665-1667),  Dellon  (1669-1676),  Carre' 
(1668-1673),  De  la  Haye    (1670-1674),    and    an 
anonymous  work  entitled  Relation  ou  Journal 
(T  un  voyage  fait  aux  Indes  Onentales  pub- 
lished   at   Paris   in    1677.    He   mentions    the 
Histoire    de    Sevagi    et    de    son    successeur 
Nouveaux  Conquemns  dans  V  Inde  by  Pere 
D'Orleans,    Jesuit,  added  to  his    Histoire  des 
deux  Conquerans  Tartares  qui  ont  sujugue  la 
Chine  (Paris  1688),  but  does  not  seem  to  have 
any   knowledge   of   the   unpublished   manus- 
cript of  Frangois  Martin,  the  famous  Governor 
of   Pondichery,    namely,    the    ''Memoires   sur 
Vetablissement  des  colonies.     Franqaises  aux 
Indes    Orientales,     1664-1696."    Nor   does   he 
refer  to  the  contemporary  letters  of  Baron  and 
Blot,  now  in  the  colonial  archives  of  Paris  or 
to  the    ''Joiirnaux  des  voyages  de    France  a 
Suratte    a   la    cote   de   Malabar,    a   celle    de 
Coromandel  Malaca,  Syam,  etc.  par  le  navire 
le  Vautour  de  la  campagnie  des  Indes  en  1676 
jusqu'en    1680''  (now  in  the  Marine   archives 
A.  M.  B.^  7)  which  briefly  refers  to  Shivaji's 
Karnatak  expedition. 

Thevenot  and  Carre. 

Of  the  published  French  works,  Bernier, 
Tavernier,  Dellon  and  Thevenot  have  long 
been  rendered  into  English.      The  first  three 
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can  be  briefly  dismissed,  as  they  have  nothing 
but  short,  though  sometimes  eulogistic,  refer- 
ences to  Shivaji.  Thevenot,  however, 
attempted  a  short  biographical  sketch  of  the 
Maratha  hero,  and  Prof.  J.  N.  Sarkar's  claim 
for  Pere  d'Orleans'  Histoire  de  Sevagi  to  be 
the  earliest  biography  of  that  prince  cannot, 
therefore,  be  maintained.  Monsieur  de 
Thevenot  reached  Surat  Bar  on  the  10th 
January,  1666.  He  was  a  well  educated  man 
and  his  posthumous  work  was  translated  into 
English  as  early  as  1687.  Chapter  XVI  of  The 
Travels  of  Monsieur  de  Thevenot  (pp.  27-30) 
deals  with  Shivaji,  and  Orme  was  of  opinion 
that  Thevenot's  account  of  Shivaji  is  more 
reliable  than  that  of  any  other  traveller.  A 
short  summary  of  the  brief  chapter  may,  there- 
fore, be  added  here  to  illustrate  its  glaring 
inaccuracies  and  the  comparative  superiority 
of  Carre  over  Thevenot,  as  a  biographer  of 
Shivaji. 

According  to  Thevenot,  Shivaji  was 
born  at  Bassein  and  was  35  in  1664,  when  he 
sacked  Surat.  Thevenot  does  not  mention  the 
Afzal  Khan  incident  but  tells  us  that  Shivaji's 
father  died  in  prison  at  Bijapur.  His  version 
of  the  surprise  night-attack  on  Shaista  Khan 
is  also  slightly  different  from  the  current 
account.  Shivaji,  he  informs  us,  induced  one 
of  his  officers  to  enlist  in  the  Moghul  service 
with  a  body  of  cavalry  and  this  man  so  far 


won  the  confidence  of  Shaista  Khan  that 
Shivaji  had  no  difficulty  in  surprising  him  in 
his  bed  chamber  and  taking  away  a  daughter 
of  the  Khan,  who  was  treated  with  all 
honour.  Shivaji  himself  explored  the 
shortest  and  safest  route  to  Surat  in  the 
disguise  of  a  Fakir.  As  to  the  amount  of 
\he  spoil  the  rich  city  yielded,  the  French 
writer  says  :  "It  is  believed  at  Surat  that  this 
Raja  carried  away  in  jewels,  gold  and  silver 
to  the  value  of  above  thirty  French  millions; 
for  in  the  house  of  one  Banian  he  found 
twenty-two  pound  weight  of  strung  pearls 
besides  a  great  quantity  of  others  that  were 
not  as  yet  pierced"  (p.  29).  We  are  also  told 
that  the  convent  of  the  Capuchins  and  the 
Christians  in  general  were  spared  at  the 
request  of  Father  Ambrose.  Jai  Singh's  expedi- 
tion is  omitted  but  Shivaji's  visit  to  the 
imperial  court  is  described.  The  Maratha 
prince  effected  his  escape  by  means  of  a  pass- 
port he  had  secured  on  the  pretence  of  joining 
the  Moghul  expedition  to  Kandahar.  Thevenot 
shared  the  common  belief  of  the  time  that  the 
hardships  of  the  journey  had  caused  the  death 
of  Shivaji's  young  son.  His  brief  account  is 
concluded  as  follows  :  "The  Raja  is  short  and 
tawny,  with  quick  eyes  that  shew  a  great  deal 
of  wit.  He  eats  but  once  a  day  commonly, 
and  is  in  good  health ;  and  when  he  plundered 
Surrat  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred 
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and  sixty-four,  he  was  but  of  thirty-five  years 
of  age." 

De  la  Haye  has  not  much  to  say  about  the 
Maratha  hero.  He  mentions  the  first  sack  of 
Surat  (pt.  1,  p.  106  of  his  Journal)  and  informs 
us  that  the  European  nations  removed  their 
belongings  from  the  doomed  city.  He  further 
adds  (pt.  1,  p.  110)  that  the  Musulmans  of  Surat 
were  compelled  to  undergo  some  expenses  to 
defend  their  city  from  the  expeditions  of 
Shivaji,  a  rebel  prince  who  had  plundered 
Surat  thrice  within  fifteen  years.  Nothing  is 
known  about  the  author  of  the  Relation  ou 
Journal  d'un  voyage  fait  aux  Indes  Orientales 
except  that  he  left  for  India  in  1671  with  M. 
Belot,  the  French  Director  of  Surat,  in  the  Jean 
Baptists  and  that  he  returned  home  after  visit- 
ing Java  and  the  adjacent  islands.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  Shiva ji's  fleet,  manned  by  the 
Malabaris,  used  to  scour  the  sea  and  plunder 
the  merchantmen.  The  spoils  were  distri- 
buted among  the  sailors  and  only  a  small 
portion  was  reserved  for  their  master  (p.  54). 
Shivaji  used  to  extort  money  from  the  merch- 
ants of  Surat  at  regular  intervals,  and  in  1670 
he  surprised  the  city  at  the  head  of  twenty- 
thousand  TOod  soldiers  and  took  more  than 
forty-thousand  (Rupees?)  principally  from  the 
English  and  the  Dutch  Factories  without 
demanding  anything  from  the  Royal  Company 
of  France.     A  company  of  eight  hundred  men 


had  appeared  before  the  French  Factory,  but 
Monsieur  Caron,  the  Director-General,  took  a 
firm  attitude  and  succeeded  in  frightening 
away  the  disorderly  Marathas.  The  city  was 
plundered  for  eight  days,  a  large  number  of 
houses  and  shops  was  demolished,  and  from 
one  of  the  shops  Shivaji  took  forty  pounds  of 
fine  pearls,  besides  a  large  quantity  of  gold 
chains  and  precious  stones  (pp.  55-57).  The 
Histoire  de  Sevagi  by  Pere  d'Orleans  was  tran- 
slated into  English  by  Prof.  Jadunath  Sarkar 
a  few  years  ago.  "This  account,'"  says  Orme, 
"which  is  very  short  is  composed  from  one 
written  at  Goa.  It  does  not  give  a  single  date, 
and  only  a  few  facts,  without  precision  and 
better  known  before." 

Barthelemy  Carre  had  accompanied 
Caron,  a  Dutchman, — who  had  left  the  service 
of  his  own  country  to  be  appointed  Director- 
General  of  the  French  Company  by  Colbert — 
and  arrived  at  Surat  in  1668.  He  went  home  in 
1671  and  returned  to  India  again  in  1672.  In 
1699  was  published  his  Voyage  des  Indes 
Orientales  mele  de  plusienrs  histoires  curieuses 
at  Paris  in  two  small  volumes,  which  contained 
among  other  things  an  interesting  biography 
of  Shivaji  whom  Carre  ardently  admired.  In 
the  first  volume  was  recorded  what  Carre  had 
learnt  about  the  great  prince  during  his  first 
voyage,  and  his  mistake  about  the  date  of  the 
second   sack   of   Surat   was   probably  due   to 
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his    absence    from    India    at    the    time.     He 
carried   the   narrative  in  his  second   volume 
supplementing   the   History   of   Seva-gy  with 
what    he    learnt    about    him    subsequently. 
The  new  chapter  is,  therefore,  entitled  "Suite 
de  rhistoire  de  Seva-gy''  or  sequel  to  the  his- 
tory of  Seva-gy.       It  is  needless  to  say  that 
Carre's  work  is  of  unequal  value.     His  account 
of  the  two  sacks  of  Surat,  the  Maratha  raid  into 
Bardes  and   Shivaji's   conciliatory  policy  to- 
wards the  European  merchant  nations  is  sub- 
stantially correct,  but  there  is  much  in  his 
History  and  its  sequel  that  is  no  better  than 
ordinary  bazar  gossip.     About  the  early  career 
of  Shiva ji  he  was  hopelessly  ignorant.    Pro- 
bably he  had  learnt  during  his  sojourn  in  the 
country  that  Shiva  ji  was  originally  a  subject 
of  the  King  of  Bijapur,  but  he  did  not  know 
that  Shivaji  had  already  asserted  his  inde- 
pendence  long   before    he    surprised    Shaista 
Khan  in  his  seraglio.    I  am,  however,  unable 
to  share  Orme's  view  that  "All  that  he  says  in 
the  first,  which  relates  only  to  the  outset  of 
Seva-gi's  fortune,  is  either  erroneous  or  too 
confused     to     be     reduced     to     order."       As 
readers  of  the  following  pages  will  perceive, 
Carre  shows  a  fairly  good  knowledge  of  the 
chronology  of  the  events  he  sets  to  narrate. 
He    starts    with    the    Shaista    Khan    incident 
(1663),    then    follow    the    first   sack    of    Surat 
(1664),  the  expedition  of  Jai  Singh  (1665),  the 
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journey  to  Agra  (1666)  and  the  second  sack  of 
Surat  (1670).  The  only  instance  of  any  chro- 
nological mistake  that  can  be  detected  in  this 
chapter  is  that  regarding  the  Maratha  inva- 
sion of  Bardes,  which  took  place  in  1667  but 
which  Carre  places  before  the  arrival  of  Jai 
Singh  in  the  Deccan.  Otherwise  this  chapter 
is  flawless  if  we  judge  it  from  a  chronological 
point  of  view  alone,  and  the  historical  errors, 
if  we  except  the  early  career  of  Shivaji,  are  by 
no  means  serious.  In  volume  Carre's  bio- 
graphy of  Shivaji  is  inferior  only  to  Vida 
e  acqoens  do  famoso  e  felicissimo  Sevagy  of 
Cosme  da  Guarda  among  contemporary 
European  works  on  Shivaji,  but  in  accuracy 
and  wealth  of  details  it  was  practically  un- 
rivalled at  the  time  of  its  publication. 

Carre  begins  his  Sequel  to  the  History  of 
Shivaji  with  an  account  of  the  Afzal  Khan 
incident,  as  it  had  been  reported  to  him.  His 
version  of  Moro  Pant's  expedition  against 
Jawhar  and  Ramnagar  is  substantially 
correct,  nor  was  his  information  about  the 
contribution  levied  by  the  king  of  Ramnagar 
upon  the  Portuguese  of  Daman  in  any  way 
unreliable.  His  report  of  the  negotiation 
between  the  Portuguese  and  Shivaji  about 
this  tribute,  therefore,  deserves  a  careful 
examination,  particularly  as  he  claims  to 
have  been  present  when  the  Maratha 
embassy  reached  Daman.     Carre's  encomiums 
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on  Sambhaji  were  evidently  ill-placed. 
Sambhaji  was  undoubtedly  a  good  soldier 
and  an  able  general,  but  he  had  inherited 
neither  the  statesman-like  qualities  nor 
the  moral  virtues  of  his  father.  The  close 
friendship  between  the  son  of  Aurangzib  and 
Sambhaji  must  be  treated  as  a  fiction,  al- 
though its  authorship  need  not  be  attributed 
to  the  French  priest.  Probably  the  Maratha 
Governor  of  Chaul  invented  many  such  tales 
to  divert  his  European  guest.  Like  Cosme  da 
Guarda,  Carre  was  also  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  Shivaji  and  in  him  we  come  across 
an  impartial  witness  who  testifies  to  the 
respect  and  admiration  in  which  the  Maratha 
hero  was  held  not  only  by  his  officers  and 
subjects  but  also  by  his  enemies  and 
adversaries. 

Francois  Martin. 
Martin  served  the  French  East  India  Com- 
pany for  forty  eventful  years  and,  as  one  who 
took  a  keen  interest  in  the  Karnatak  affairs,  his 
account  of  the  Maratha  activities  in  that  region 
is  of  the  greatest  value  and  importance. 
About  his  family  and  childhood  very  little  is 
known.  He  was  born  in  1634  probably  at 
Paris.  His  father  Giles  Martin  was  an  opulent 
grocer,  but  unfortunately  Francois  was  born 
out  of  wedlock  and  after  his  father's  sudden 
death  in  1650  he  was  turned  out  of  the  house 
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by  his  brother,  the  only  legitimate  son  of 
his  father.  In  1653  he  was  formally  legiti- 
matised ;  but  as  he  did  not  get  any  share  of  his 
father's  property,  he  had  to  serve  as  a  grocer's 
boy.  About  1662  he  married  Marie  Cuperly, 
daughter  of  a  fish-woman,  and  lost  his  job,  as 
his  employer  did  not  want  a  married  boy. 
Martin  did  not  get  any  work  and  his  wife  had 
to  sell  fish  to  earn  their  living.  Reduced  to 
great  despair,  Martin  waited  upon  the  Directors 

of  the  newly  founded  East  India  Company 
and  obtained  the  office  of  a  sub-merchant  on  a 
salary  of  600  livres  or  four  hundred  rupees 
per  year.  He  left  for  India  in  1665.  In  1670 
he  was  at  Surat  and  heard  a  rumour  that 
Shivaji  contemplated  a  second  sack  of  that 
wealthy  emporium  of  oriental  trade.  He  was 
with  De  la  Haye  during  the  siege  of  San 
Thome,  and  on  the  13th  January  1764  he  left 
that  place  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  men 
only  under  cover  of  night.  His  resources 
were  extremely  meagre  and  consisted  of  the 
paltry  sum  of  sixty  pagodas  that  he  carried 
on  his  person  and  twenty  to  twenty-five  lours 
in  the  possession  of  his  friend  Lespinay.  Thus 
began  the  enterprise  that  ultimately  resulted 
in  the  foundation  of  Pondichery. 

As  an  ally  of  Sher  Khan  Lodi  of  Vali- 
kundapuram,  Martin  closely  watched  the 
political  movements  in  the  neighbourhood. 
He  was  not,  however,  quite  ignorant  of  what 
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was  going  on  in  Western  India.  In  August 
1675  he  received  some  letters  from  Monsieur 
Baron,  then  at  Rajapur,  informing  him  of 
Shivaji's  fresh  conquests  at  the  expense  of  the 
King  of  Bijapur.  Martin  also  learnt  that 
Phonda,  an  important  place  about  four  to  five 
leagues  from  Goa,  had  been  recently  reduced 
by  Shiva ji.  The  French  Director  at  this  time 
intended  to  bring  about  an  understanding 
between  Shivaji  and  Bahlol  Khan,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Bijapur  forces,  and 
requested  Martin  to  approach  Sher  Khan  with 
this  proposal.  Sher  Khan  told  Martin  that  he 
could  not  write  to  his  master  unless  Shivaji 
took  an  oath  on  a  ^'Shalagrama"  in  testimony  to 
his  sincerity.  Whether  Monsieur  Baron'made 
any  further  attempt  in  this  direction  we  do 
not  know.  In  February  1676  Martin  wrote  in 
his  Memoirs  of  the  confusion  at  Bijapur  caused 
by  the  death  of  Khawas  Khan.  Shivaii  of 
course,  did  not  fail  to  exploit  the  difference 
among  the  Bijapur  officers  and  he  took  posses- 
sion of  the  best  places  in  that  kingdom. 

It  will  not  be  irrelevant  to  add  here  a  few 
words  about  Martin's  Memoirs.  The  French 
East  India  Company  had  asked  their  agents 
to  explore  Madagascar,  "to  keep  a  strictly 
accurate  journal  of  their  movements,  to  note 
precisely  the  names  of  the  places  they  passed 
through,  the  condition  and  the  nature  of  the 
countries  ....  and  the  manners  and  customs 
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of  their  inhabitants."  Martin,  therefore,  wrote 
a  daily  journal  of  everything  that  deserved 
notice  since  his  arrival  in  Madagascar,  and 
these  notes  were  later  continued  after  he 
came  to  India.  From  time  to  time,  when  he 
had  leisure,  these  notes  were  levised  and  re- 
duced to  their  present  shape.  The  revision 
was  probably  made  by  a  copyist  under 
Martin's  personal  supervision  and  he  made 
numerous  corrections  and  added  many  notes 
with  his  own  hands.  Thus,  his  narrative  of 
De  la  Haye's  expedition  was  revised  in 
1684-85  and  the  pages  dealing  with  the  events 
of  1685  were  not  written  until  nine  years  later. 
This  satisfactorily  explains  Martin's  reference 
to  Madanna's  death  long  before  it  actually 
took  place.  Although  Martin  proposed  to 
give  a  history  of  thirty-two  years  (1664-1696) 
in  his  Memoirs^  it  came  to  an  abrupt  end  in 
1694  with  his  arrival  at  Chandernagor.  Pro- 
bably his  advanced  age  rendered  him  incap- 
able of  continuing  the  work  of  revision. 
Besides  his  Memoirs,  two  big  fragments  of  his 
journal  have  been  preserved,  one  of  these 
deals  with  the  twelve  months  extending  from 
February  21,  1701,  to  February  15,  1702  and 
the  other  contains  his  journal  from  February 
18,  1702  to  January  31,  1703. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Martin  furnishes 
us  with  the  best  contemporary  account  of 
Shivaji's  Karnatak  expedition.    His  Memoirs 
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was  going  on  in  Western  India.  In  August 
1675  he  receivoc]  some  letters  from  Monsieur 
Raron,  then  at  Rajapur,  informing  him  of 
Shivaji's  fresh  conquests  at  the  expense  of  the 
King  of  Bijapiir.  Martin  also  learnt  that 
Phonda,  an  important  place  about  four  to  five 
leagues  from  Goa,  had  been  recently  reduced 
by  Shivaji.  The  French  Director  at  this  time 
intended  to  bring  about  an  understanding 
between  Shivaji  and  Bahlol  Khan,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Bijapur  forces,  and 
requested  Martin  to  approach  Sher  Khan  with 
this  proposal.  Sher  Khan  told  Martin  that  he 
could  not  write  to  his  master  unless  Shivaji 
took  an  oath  on  a  "Shalagrama"  in  testimony  to 
his  sincerity.  Whether  Monsieur  Baron' made 
any  further  attempt  in  this  direction  we  do 
not  know.  In  February  1676  Martin  wrote  in 
his  Memoirs  of  the  confusion  at  Bijapur  caused 
bv  the  death  of  Khawas  Khan.  Shivaii,  of 
course,  did  not  fail  to  exploit  the  difference 
among  the  Bijapur  officers  and  he  took  posses- 
sion of  the  best  places  in  that  kingdom. 

It  will  not  be  irrelevant  to  add  here  a  few 
words  about  Martin's  Memoirs.  The  French 
East  India  Company  had  asked  their  agents 
to  explore  Madagascar,  "to  keep  a  strictly 
accurate  journal  of  their  movements,  to  note 
precisely  the  names  of  the  places  they  passed 
through,  the  condition  and  the  nature  of  the 
countries  ....  and  the  manners  and  customs 
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of  their  inhabitants."  Martin,  therefore,  wrote 
a  daily  journal  of  everything  that  deserved 
notice  since  his  arrival  in  Madagascar,  and 
these  notes  were  later  continued  after  he 
came  to  India.  From  time  to  time,  when  he 
had  leisure,  these  notes  were  revised  and  re- 
duced to  their  present  shape.  The  revision 
was  probably  made  by  a  copyist  under 
Martin's  personal  supervision  and  he  made 
numerous  corrections  and  added  many  notes 
with  his  own  hands.  Thus,  his  narrative  of 
De  la  Ilaye's  expedition  was  revised  in 
1684-85  and  the  pages  dealing  with  the  events 
of  1685  were  not  written  until  nine  years  later. 
This  satisfactorily  explains  Martin's  reference 
to  Mad  anna's  death  long  before  it  actually 
took  place.  Although  Martin  proposed  to 
give  a  history  of  thirty-two  years  (1664-1696) 
in  his  Memoirs^  it  came  to  an  abrupt  end  in 
1694  with  his  arrival  at  Chandernagor.  Pro- 
bably his  advanced  age  rendered  him  incap- 
able of  continuing  the  work  of  revision. 
Besides  his  Meinoirs,  two  big  fragments  of  his 
journal  have  been  preserved,  one  of  these 
deals  with  the  twelve  months  extending  from 
February  21,  1701,  to  February  15,  1702  and 
the  other  contains  his  journal  from  February 
18,  1702  to  January  31,  1703. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Martin  furnishes 
us  with  the  best  contemporary  account  of 
Shivaji's  Karnatak  expedition.     His  Memoirs 
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constitute  a  document  of  first  rate  importance 
and  were  copied  by  the  late  Monsieur  P. 
Margry  with  a  view  to  publication.  Margry's 
transcription  is  now  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale,  while  the  original  manuscript  of 
Martin  has  been  preserved  in  the  Archives 
Nationales  of  Paris. 

Dutch  Writers 

Of  the  Dutch  writers  only  two  deserve 
mention  here.  Gautier  Schouten  commenced 
his  voyage  to  the  East  Indies  in  1658.  His 
account  of  his  journey  to  the  east  was  tran- 
slated into  French  and  published  at  Amster- 
dam in  1707.  Like  other  European  sailors 
and  merchants  he  visited  Surat  and  referred  to 
the  first  sack  of  that  city  by  Shivaji  (Vol.  I  pp. 
399-400).  He  tells  us  that  the  evil  effects  of 
that  pillage  could  not  be  repaired  very  soon. 
"De  Graaf,  the  surgeon,"  says  Orme,  "made  six 
voyages  to  the  East  Indies,  in  the  service  of 
the  Dutch  company.  His  first  outset  from 
Holland  was  in  the  year  1640,  his  last 
return  in  1687,  a  period  of  remarkable  length 
in  such  wearisome  employment.  In  each 
voyage  he  was  detained  several  years  abroad, 
and  sent  to  different  parts,  where  the  Dutch 
had  concerns  or  settlements,  and  seems  to  have 
been  at  them  all.  He  gives  much  and  various 
information.  The  first  mention  he  makes  of 
Sevagi,  is  where  it  might   be   least   expected, 
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when  he  was  travelling  in  Bengal ;  when  nearer 
the  operations  of  Sevagi,  he  mentions  him 
only  once."  De  Graaf  tells  us  that  in  1669  two 
Portuguese  were  imprisoned  at  Monghir  on  the 
suspicion  of  being  Shivaji's  spies.  While  at 
Patna  in  January  1671,  he  heard  of  the  second 
sack  of  Surat.  Apparently  the  terror  of 
Shivaji's  arms  had  spread  as  far  as  Behar 
and  his  name  was  not  unknown  in  the  eastern 
provinces  of  Aurangzib's  empire. 

Sack  of  Surat. 

From  these  foreign  travellers  let  us  turn 
to  some  of  the  incidents  that  commanded  their 
attention.  Surat  was  then  the  western  gate  of 
India^and  the  common  meeting  place  of  the 
visitors  from  across  the  sea.  Bernier,  Taver- 
nier,  Thevenot,  Carre,  Prayer,  L'Escaliot, 
Gary,  Ovington,  De  la  Haye,  Dellon  and 
Gautier  Schouten  all  visited  Surat;  and  as 
that  wealthy  port  formed,  in  the  language  of 
John  Fryer,  the  treasury  of  Shivaji,  most  of 
them  had  some  thing  to  say  about  its  sack  by 
the  Marathas.  In  1664  Shivaji  suddenly 
swooped  upon  the  doomed  city  and  burnt  and 
plundered  it  at  his  pleasure  for  four  consecu- 
tive days.  The  Governor  of  the  town  fled  to 
the  castle  and  the  timid  population  were  left 
to  their  fate.  The  daring  of  the  Maratha 
leader  was  rewarded  with  an  enormously  rich 
booty  and  his  soldiers  scorned  to  carry  away, 
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as  we  read  in  the  log  of  the  Lo^jal  Merchant 
(Orme  MSS,  No.  263,  Foster,  The  English  Fac- 
tories in  India,  1661-1664,  pp.  305-306),  ''any- 
thing but  gold,  silver,  pearles  and  diamannts, 
and  such  pretious  wares."  Henry  Gary  wrote 
to  the  Earl  of  Marlborough  that  Shivaji  "car- 
ried a  vast  treasure  away  with  him.  It  is 
credibly  reported  nemere  unto  tenn  millions  of 
rupees."  The  process  of  relieving  the  opulent 
merchants  and  their  less  well-to-do  neighbours 
of  so  much  money  must  have  involved  torture 
and  death,  cruelty  and  oppression.  Shivaji 
was  not  there  on  a  mission  of  mercy,  he  had 
gained  an  immense  moral  advantage  by  his 
noctural  assault  on  Shaista  Khan's  residence 
and  he  intended  to  pursue  it  with  unrelenting 
resolution.  The  financial  prospects  of  such  an 
enterprise,  no  doubt,  proved  a  great  induce- 
ment, but  money  was  not  the  only  incentive 
under  which  Shivaji  acted.  He  wanted  to 
strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  enemy  sub- 
jects and  his  followers  in  the  heat  of  the 
moment  and  under  ihe  impulses  of  fighting 
might  have  exceeded  the  original  intentions  of 
their  leader.  Gory  says  that  "hee  made  a 
great  destruction  of  Houses  by  fire  upwards 
of  3000."  (Khan,  Anglo  Portuguese  Negotia- 
tions Relating  to  Boinbay  1660-1677,  pp.  448- 
449)  Slaughter,  pillage  and  arson  are  but  ordi- 
nary incidents  of  warfare. 

Sir  Jadu  Nath  Sarkar,  however,  charges 
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Shivaji   with   such   enormities   as   cannot  be 
condoned    under     any     circumstance.      "He 
ordered  the  prisoners  to  be  brought  before  him 
and  cut  off  the  heads  of  four  and  the  hands  of 
24  others  from  among  them  at  his  caprice,  but 
spared  the  rest."    A  soldier  may  be  excused 
If  he  molests  an  unoffending  inhabitant  when 
a  city  IS  taken  by  assault,  but  a  general  who 
mutilates  his  helpless  prisoners  can  never  be 
forgiven.      Shivaji  was,  by  common  consent 
free  from  the  vices  of  his  times,  it  is  believed 
he  was  never  guilty  of  unnecessary  cruelty 
but  if  Sir  Jadu  Nath's  statement  is  accepted 
we  shall  have  to  revise  our  opinion  about  the 
Maratha  hero. 

It  is  an  axiom  of  historical  investigation 
that  no  authority,  however  great,  is  more  reli- 
able than  his  sources.     Anything  coming  from 
Sir  Jadu  Nath  naturally  carries  great  weight 
but  his  assertion  about  Shivaji's  misdeeds  at 
Surat  is  no  more  reliable  than  the  evidence 
on    which    he    bases    it.     Bernier,  Manaucci 
Thevenot  and  Carre  do  not  corroborate  the 
charge  which  is  apparently  based  on  the  letters 
of   L'Escaliot    and    Gary,  a  letter  addressed 
by  the  English  President  and  Council  at  Surat 
to  their  masters  at  home  and  the  log  of  the 
Loyal  Merchant.    The  Dutch  factors  of  Surat, 
so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  contemporary 
records  now  at  our  disposal,  do  not  corroborate 
their  English   neighbours   in   this  particular 
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charge  against  Shivaji.    L'Escaliot  and  Gary 
were   at   Surat   at   the   time,    and   a   number 
of  sailors  were  sent  from  the  Loyal  Merchant 
to  defend  the  English  Factory.    But  a  casual 
scrutiny  of  these  letters  reveals  that  neither 
the    President    nor   the   priest,    neither   Gary 
nor  the  captain  of  the  Loyal  Merchant,  wit- 
nessed the  incident  to  which  they  all  testify. 
None  of  them  can,  therefore,  be  regarded  as 
corroborating  others,   while  they  all   derived 
their  information  from  one  common   source, 
Mr.   Antony  Smith,   an  English  Factor,  who 
was    a    prisoner    for    three    days    with    the 
Marathas.      Gary    writes   about   the   incident 
thus  :     "This  villaine  had  the  plundering  o^^ 
the  place  for  fower  whole  days,  from  Wednes- 
day morning  untyll  Saturday  at  fower  in  the 
afternoone,  in  which  Intrime  hee  committed 
many  cruelties,  by  cutting  off  of  mens  hands 
that  could  not  give  so  much  money  as  hee 
demaunded,  six  and  twenty  did  one  of  our 
Principall   Factores   (that   was   then    his   pri- 
soner, butt  escaped  miraculously  Mr.  Anthony 
Smith)  see  cutt  off  in  a  morning  besides  many 
heads."     The  President  and  the  Council  also 
wrote  :  (Foster,  The  English  Factories  in  India 
1661-1664,  p.  30  )  "The  rogue  was  very  cruell. 
Mr.  Smith,  in  the  time  of  his  imprisonment, 
was  present  when  hee  cut  off  more  than  26 
hands  in  one  day,  and  many  heads."    We  read 
in  the  log  of  the  Loyal  Merchant^  "The  10  at 
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night,  after  [hee]  had  committed  many  cruel- 
ties   haveing  destroyed  |  parts  of  the  towne 
with  fier  and  cutt  of  severall  heads  and  hands 
l^avemg   had    Mr.    Anthony   Smith   prisoner' 
whom  after  3  daies  hee  released  for  350  \s^c^ 

'2ri  ^''^f"^.  """'^^'^  ^^^  *^«t  hee  would 
cutt  of  his  head,  and  hee  had  surely  dyed   if 

a  piott  had  taken  effect,  which  was  the  mur- 
thering  of  Sivagee,  a  Moore  stabbing  att  him 
whose  hand  was  cutt  off  before  [hee]  could 
give  the  blowe."  It  is  evident  that  the  Cap- 
tain, who  was  not  present  at  the  place  of  occur- 
ence, heard  of  the  murderous  plot  as  well  as 

tir^      I  "?"*"""""  "'  ^^^"^J^'«  P"««"ers 

LW«f ;    ^^''"^    ^^"^-     ^^'    R^^-    John 
i-  iiscahot  makes  no  secret  about  the  source  of 

his  information.     So,  in  the  final  analysis  the 

t!?l  T^''*  ^^^^"«t  Shivaji   by  Sir  Jadu 
^ath   Sarkar  rests  upon   the  uncorroborated 
evidence     of     one     single     individual      viz 
Anthony   Smith.      The  evidence   of  a'  trust- 
worthy person  may,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, be  accepted  even  without  corrobora- 
tion if  there  is  nothing  unusual  about  it  and 
mutilation  was  a  common  enough  punishment 
in  those  days.    Had  the  statement,  therefore 
come  from  either  Sir  George  Oxenden  or  the 
Rev.  John  L'Escaliot,  and  the  accused  person 

wwf'if  '\^'  ^"  ^^^^^  •'^  Shivaji  about 
Whose  character  nothing  was  known,  it  might 

be  accepted  as  probable  though   not  proven 
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But  Antony  Smith  happened  to  be  a  gentle- 
man of  a  very  shady  character  and  in  a  letter 
addressed  from  Surat  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany on  the  31st  March  1665,  is  found  the 
following  estimate  of  Mr.  Smith's  character 
(Foster,  The  English  Factories  in  India  1665- 
1667,   p.    12) :     "A    more    atheisticall    wretch 
never  was  suffer'd  to  live  on  the  earth.     Att 
the  rebell  Sevagys  being  here  he  fell  into  his 
hands  and  after  his  releasment  would  (as  we 
are    credibly   inform'd)    have    betray'd    your 
house,  estate  and  servants  up  to  him  ;  and  this 
is  avoweh'd  by  him  that  was  appointed  to 
write  the  letter  which  was  intended  to  be  sent 

the  rebell For  these  and  other,  mis- 

demeaners  to  tedious  to  enlarge  on  here,  we 
warn'd  him  home  to  answer  to  you."  Should 
we  be  justified  in  accepting  the  unsupported 
evidence  of  an  individual  whom  his  country- 
men gave  such  a  bad  character  ? 

Shivaji  was  by  no  means  indiscriminate 
in  his  plunder,  though  the  people  of  Surat  were 
not  entitled  to  his  protection.  Bernier  thus 
describes  the  first  sack  of  Surat :  "He  rushed 
into  the  place  sword  in  hand,  and  remamed 
nearly  three  days,  torturing  the  population  to 
compel  a  discovery  of  their  concealed  riches. 
Burning  what  he  could  not  take  away,  Seva-Gi 
returned  without  the  least  opposition,  laden 
with  gold  and  silver  to  the  amount  of  several 
millions  ;  with  pearls,  silken  stuffs,  fine  cloths. 
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and  a  variety  of  other  costly  merchandise." 
The  French  physician  adds  later,  "I  forgot  to 
mention  that  during  the  pillage  of  Sourate, 
Seva-Gy,    the    Holy   Seva-Gil    respected    the 
habitation  of  the  Reverend    Father  Ambrose, 
the    Capuchin    missionary.       "The    Prankish 
Padrys  are  good  men,'  he  said,  'and  shall  not 
be  molested.'    He  spared  also  the  house  of  a 
deceased    Delale    or    Gentile    broker,    of    the 
Dutch,  because  assured  that  he  had  been  very 
charitable  while  alive.    The  dwellings  of  the 
English  and  Dutch  likewise  escaped  his  visits, 
not  in  consequence  of  any  reverential  feeling 
on  his  part,  but  because  those  people  had  dis- 
played a  great  deal  of  resolution,  and  defended 
then*selves     well.    The     English     especially, 
assisted    by  the  crews  of  their  vessels,  per- 
formed wonders,  and  saved  not  only  their  own 
houses   but   those   of  their   neighbours.    The 
pertinacity  of  a  Jew,  a  native  of  Constanti- 
nople, astonished  every  body.    Seva-Gi  knew 
that  he  was   in   possession   of  most  valuable 
rubies,  which  he  intended  to  sell  to  Aureng- 
Zebe;  but  he  persevered  in  stoutly  denying 
the  fact,  although  three  times  placed  on  his 
knees    to    receive    the    stroke    of    a    sword 
flourished  over  his  head.     This  conduct  was 
worthy    of    a    Jew,    whose    love    of     money 
generally  exceeds  his  love  of   life."    (Bernier, 
Travels  in  the  Moghul   Empire,   pp.    188-190) 
Here  at  least  we  come  across  a  case  of  a  person 
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known  to  be  wealthy  escaping  with  threats 
alone.  We  also  learn  that  the  properties  of 
the  Capuchin  Fathers  and  of  a  Hindu  broker 
were  respected  in  consideration  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  former  and  the  charities  of  the  latter. 
Reliable  as  he  usually  is,  Bernier  does  not 
stand  alone  in  his  testimony  about  Shivaji's 
discrimination  in  favour  of  Father  Ambrose. 
Jean  de  Thevenot  and  Berthelemy  Carre  also 
corroborate  him.  It  can,  therefore,  be  safely 
maintained  that  the  charge  of  cold  blooded 
cruelty  brought  by  Sir  Jadu  Nath  on  the 
evidence  of  Anthony  Smith  against  Shivaji 
remains  in  any  case  unsubtantiated. 

For  reasons  that  can  be  easily  surmised 
Shivaji  did  not  make  any  serious  attempt 
against  the  English  and  the  Dutch  factories 
when  he  sacked  Surat  for  the  first  time.  In 
1670,  when  that  city  was  plundered  once  again, 
Shivaji  went  further  and  took  the  English  and 
the  Dutch  into  his  confidence.  The  Dutch 
harboured  his  messenger,  while  the  English 
*'sent  a  present  to  sevagy  to  the  amount  of  rups 
(  )    in    Scarlett,    sword    blades,    knives, 

&ca."  {Diary  of  William  Hedges,  vol.  II, 
p.  ccxxviii).  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising 
that  "the  foreign  merchants  received  no  re- 
ward from  the  ruler  of  the  land  this  time." 
Nor  was  the  suspicion  "of  the  three  Christian 
nations  having  made  a  league  with  Shivaji 
when  he  was  here  (Surat)"   (Sarkar,  Shivaji 
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and  his  Times,  1st  ed.,  p.  226)  entirely  based  on 
their  immunity  from  plunder  and  injury. 

Karnatak  Expedition. 

Contemporary   European    travellers  have 
generally    nothing    or    little    to    say    about 
Shivaji's  Karnatak  expedition.     Most  of  them 
left    India    too   early   to    have    any   personal 
knowledge  of  those    events.      Valentine,    who 
wrote   long   after    Shivaji's   death,    refrained, 
from    entering    into   the   details   of   his   later 
achievements.    "This  Sivaji",  says  he,  "accom- 
plished great    things    afterwards  in  the  year 
1676   at   Golconda,    in   Surat   and    elsewhere, 
but   these  we  pass  over  as  being    not  to  our 
purpose  here."     Niccolao   Manucci  contented 
himself   with   a   brief   reference   to   Shivaji's 
conquests    on     the     Coromandel     coast.      He 
wrote:   "Shivaji  had  no  idea  of  allowing  his 
soldiers'  swords  to  rust.     He  therefore  asked 
the  King  of  Gulkandah  to  grant  him  a  passage 
on  his    way  to  a  campaign  in  the    Karnatik 
against  certain  princes  who  had  risen  against 
Bijapur    and      Gulkandah.       The      king     of 
Gulkandah  having    consented  to  his  passing 
through,  he  came  to  Karnatik,  and  there  by 
his  valour  and  determination,  he  took  a  great 
fortress  called  Gingi  (Jinji).     It  includes  seven 
fortifications    upon    hills.     There    are    many 
princes  in  the  Karnatik,  but  they  would  not 
agree    to    a    joint    defence;    then    he,    like    a 
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dexterous  falcon,  pounced  upon  them,  and 
took  many  other  fortresses  of  great  value,  and 
lands  containing  many  subjects  of  the  Bijapur 
kingdom.  By  these  victories  he  increased  his 
strength,  and  subsequently  was  able  to  resist 
the  armies  of  Aurangzeb."  The  account  given 
in  an  unpublished  manuscript  now  in  the 
Archives  Marines  of  Paris,  entitled  the 
Jonrnax  des  voyages  de  France  a  Surrate  et 
de  Surrate  a  la  cote  de  Malabar,  a  celle  de 
Coromandel,  Malaca,  Syam,  etc.  par  le  navire 
he  Vautour  de  la  compagiiie  des  Indes  en  1676 
jvsqn  'en  1680  (A.M.  B^  7.),  is  equally  meagre. 
It  says  that  Shivaji  entered  into  the  Karnatak 
with  a  big  army,  resolved  to  take  possession 
of  that  province,  and  defeated  some  prip.ces 
who  wanted  to  oppose  his  advance.  At  the 
report  of  his  arrival  Sher  Khan  Lodi  requested 
M.  Martin  to  assist  him  and  to  throw  himself 
into  some  one  of  his  fortresses  where  Sher 
Khan  also  might  retire  with  his  family  and 
riches.  M.  Martin,  however,  informed  Sher 
Khan  that  he  could  not  engage  himself  in  an 
enterprise  from  which  he  could  not  expect  to 
come  out  with  honour,  as  he  had  not  sufficient 
means  to  stand  a  siege  and  could  not  expect 
any  reinforcement  on  account  of  a  war  with 
the  Dutch.  Shivaji,  in  the  meantime,  entered 
into  the  province,  defeated  the  army  of  Sher 
Khan  Lodi,  took  him  prisoner  and  took  posses- 
sion of  all  the  places  under  his  jurisdiction. 
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Some  time  before  the  defeat  of  Sher  Khan 
Lodi,  M.  Martin  had  sent  an  envoy  to  Shivaji 
demanding  from  him  the  same  privileges  for 
the  Company  that  Sher  Khan  had  granted,  to 
which  he  very  willingly  acquisced  on  condi- 
tion that  M.  Martin  should  remain  neutral. 
Since  then  the  whole  of  this  country  with 
Pondichery  have  been  under  him.  For  the 
best  account  of  the  Karnatak  expedition  we 
are  indebted  to  the  Memoirs  of  Francois 
Martin  and  the  letters  that  the  Jesuit  mission- 
aries of  Madura  addressed  from  time  to  time 
to  their  friends  and  colleagues  in  Europe. 

The  Maratha  chroniclers  suggest  that  the 
real  originator  of  this  expedition  was  Raghu- 
nath    Narayan     Hanmante,     whom    Shivaji 
afterwards  left  as  his  Viceroy  at  Jinji.       In 
any  case  the  scheme  was  being  publicly  dis- 
cussed as  early  as  December  1675.     In  a  letter 
from    Surat   dated   the   20th   December    1675, 
(Archives  Coloniales  Inde  0^—62,  fol  316-317) 
Baron  tells  De  la  Haye  that  he  met  Annaji 
Pant,  one  of  the  principal  ministers  of  Shivaji, 
near  Rajapur,  and  while  discussing  the  con- 
quest   of    the    Karnatak    (Carnatte),    Annaji 
frankly  admitted  to  Baron  that  if  the  Moghul 
continued  his  war  on  the  side  of  Lahore  "and 
if  the  Pathans  kept    him    engaged,    Shivaji 
would  carry  his  arms  to  that  coast;  and  to 
minimise  the  difficulties  of  this  enterprise  he 
had  already  sent  an  embassy  to  the  court  of 
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Golkonda  to  explain  his  plans  to  the  King  and 
to  obtain  some  monev  from  him.  Baron 
suggests  that  in  view  of  the  discord  prevailing 
among  of  the  numerous  princes  of  India,  the 
King  of  France  might  easily  play  a  dominant 
part  in  this  country,  if  he  could  secure  but 
two  good  places,  one  on  the  Malabar  coast 
and  another  on  the  Coromandel,  and  send  two 
to  three  ships  only  with  some  men  and  money 
every  year. 

The  expedition  was  launched  at  a  very 
opportune  moment.  Bijapur  lay  paralysed  by 
internal  dissension.  Golkonda  was  at  war 
with  the  French.  The  petty  princes  of  the 
Karnatak  were,  as  ever,  in  strife.  Even  the 
European  merchant  powers  knew  no  ppace, 
and  the  Dutch  and  the  French  were  trying 
their  utmost  to  compass  the  ruin  of  each  other. 
As  for  Bahadur  Khan,  that  "fattened  calf," 
Shivaji  knew  how  to  fill  his  maw  with  gold 
and  to  compensate  with  bribe  any  loss  of 
honour  and  prestige. 

The  ultimate  object  of  Shivaji's  Karnatak 
expedition  has  been,  for  sometime  past,  a 
subject  of  conjecture  and  controversy.  Sir 
Jadu  Nath  Sarkar  maintains  that  Shivaji  was 
drawn  to  the  Coromandel  coast  by  prospects 
of  plunder  alone.  "It  is  incredible,"  writes 
he,  "that  a  born  strategist  like  Shivaji  could 
have  really  intended  to  annex  permanently  a 
territory   on    the    Madras    coast,    which    was 
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separated    from   his   own   dominions   by   two 

powerful    and    potentially   hostile   states   like 

Bijapur    and     Golkonda,     and     more     than 

700  miles  distant  from  his  capital.     His  aim, 

I  believe,  was  merely  to  squeeze  the  country 

of  its  accumulated    wealth  and  return    home 

with  the  booty.     The  partition  of  his  father's 

heritage    was  only  a  plea  adopted  to    give  a 

show  of  legality  to  this  campaign."     Ranade, 

on  the  other  hand  maintained  that  "As  if  he 

had  prescience  of  coming  events,  Shivaji,  by 

his   conquests   and    alliances,    formed   a   new 

line   of    defence   in    Southern     India    in    the 

Kaveri    valley,  to    which  he    could    retire  in 

case  of  necessity." 

-That  Shivaji  did  annex  the  newly  con- 
quered territories  in  the  Karnatak  is  an  un- 
disputed fact.  The  Marathas  retained  these 
new  kingdom  till  the  days  of  Rajaram,  and 
how  complete  their  sovereignty  was,  may  be 
easily  inferred  from  some  published  and^  un- 
published French  documents.  In  1688  the 
French  had  to  seek  a  Parwana  from  Timaji 
Keshava,  Subedar  of  Jinji,  in  order  to  build 
a  fortress  at  Pondichery  (Lettres  et  conven- 
tions des  Governeurs  de  Pondichery  avec 
differ  entes  princes  hindous  1666  a  1793. 
Pondichery,  Societe  de  I'histoire  de  I'inde 
Frangaise,  1911—1914,  pp.  3—4),  and  again  in 
June  1690  they  approached  Rajaram  with  a 
prayer  to  protect  them  against  the  designs  of 
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the    Dutch,    the    English    and    the    Danes. 
{Ibid,  p.  5).     A  letter  of  the    same    date  and 
published    in    the    same    volume    shows    that 
Rajaram     mortgaged    the    custom     duties    of 
Pondicherv  to  the    French  East    India  Com- 
pany  as  security  for  a  loan  of  6000  Chakras. 
(pp.  6 — 7).     These  documents  leave  no  doubt 
that  the  Marathas  did  enjoy  and  exercise  their 
rights    of   sovereignty    over     Pondichery    till 
June    1G90.     That    their    possession    of    these 
territories    remained   uninterrupted    from  the 
date  of  their  first  annexation  can  also  be  con- 
clusively proved  by  a  document  entitled,  Le 
Stat  General  des  Presentes  et  defences  faitez 
a  Pondichery  depuis  le  18  8bre  1673  jusquez 
an    31e    aoust    1693    tant   pour    ohtenir -leur 
p^rmanz  on  la  permission  de  s'etablir  au  lieu 
Pondichery^  scitue  dans  le  Royaume  de  Visia- 
pour  coste  de  Coromandel  y  batir  du  fort,  en 
des  Magasines,  que  pour  se  maintenir  dans  la 
possessions  de  cet  etablissenient,  le  tous  extract 
des  Journaux  et  des  grandes  livres  cottes  y 
apres.    now   in    the    Archives     Coloniales    of 
Paris.     It  gives  a  list  of  successive    Maratha 
Subedars  of  Jinji  and  Havaldars  of  Pondichery 
whose  friendship  and    patronage  the  French 
merchants    tried  to  secure  by    means  of  pre- 
sents.    It  may,  however,  be  argued  that  per- 
manent  annexation    of   the   conquered   terri- 
tories was  decided  later  on,  when  Shivaji  on 
his  way  back  reduced  a  number  of  important 
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fortresses  and  strategical  posts  that  served  as 
a  connecting  link  between  Rairi  and  Jinji. 
This  suggestion,  however,  is  negatived  by  the 
recorded  testimony  of  Martin. 

Shivaji  opened  his  campaign  in  the 
Karnatak  in  May  1677.  In  the  very  next 
month  Monsieur  Martin  sent  a  Brahman 
envoy  to  him.  This  envoy  had  no  less  than 
three  interviews  with  the  Maratha  King.  "At 
the  third,"  Martin  tolls  us,  "Sivagy  assured 
our  envoy  that  we  might  stay  in  complete 
security  at  Pondichery  without  taking  the 
side  of  either  party;  that  if  we  offered  the  least 
insult  to  his  people  there  w^ould  be  no  quarter 
for  tis  or  for  those  of  our  people  who  were  in 
the  factory  of  Rajapour,  that  he  would  send 
an  avaldar  in  a  few  days  to  govern  Pondichery 
and  that  we  might  have  to  live  with  him  in 
the  same  manner  as  we  had  done  with  the 
officers  of  Chircam."  The  appointment  of  a 
Havaldar  to  govern  Pondichery  coupled  with 
Shivaji's  refusal  to  share  his  reecnt  conquests 
with  his  quondam  ally,  the  King  of  Golkonda, 
leaves  no  doubt  as  to  his  real  intention. 
Martin  further  tells  us  that  a  large  number 
of  Brahmans  had  accompanied  Shivaji  in 
search  of  employment.  This  also  proves  that 
Shivaji  had  decided  on  the  annexation  of  a 
good  part  of  the  Karnatak  before  he  had  set 
out  on  his  expedition. 
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Martin  bitterly  complains  against  the 
tyranny  of  Shivaji's  Brahman  officers. 
Closely  allied  as  the  French  had  recently  been 
with  Sher  Khan  Lodi,  it  was  but  natural  that 
they  should  be  treated  with  suspicion  and 
coldness  by  the  Marathas.  The  war  had  not 
yet  been  concluded,  the  country  had  not  yet 
been  settled  and  peace  and  order  had  not  yet 
been  restored.  Good  government  could  not 
be  expected  under  the  circumstances  and 
every  officer,  civil  and  military,  was  perhaps 
anxious  to  fish  in  the  troubled  water.  It  is 
no  little  credit  to  them  that  even  when 
engaged  in  fighting  and  plunder  Shivaji's 
men  succeeded  in  reclaiming  the  long 
neglected  waste  lands  of  the  area  under  occu- 
pation and  rendering  the  most  niggardly 
barren  lands  fruitful  and  profitable. 

It  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  point  out  in 
this  connection  that  Sher  Khan  did  not  find 
an  asylum  with  the  Nayak  of  Madura  after 
leaving  the  woods  of  Ariyalur,  as  Sir  Jadu 
Nath  Sarkar  seems  to  suggest.  Disappointed 
at  Trichinopoly,  he  had  to  retrace  his  steps  to 
the  woods  he  had  so  recently  left,  where  he 
was  treated  with  kindness  and  generosity  by 
the  friendly  Nayak.  He  later  joined  the  chief 
of  the  Maravas,  as  we  read  in  the  pages  of 
Martin. 
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Shivaji  and  the  European  Nations. 


If  Abbe  (;.arre  is  to  be  believed,  Shivaji 
was  anxious  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the 
merchant  nations  of  Europe.  He  relied  on 
them  for  a  steady  supply  of  artillery  and  fire- 
arms. Before  he  sacked  Surat  for  the  seconcl 
time  he  gave  his  French  friends  a  timely 
warning  and  Monsieur  Blot  wrote  (to 
Colbert?)  on  the  25th  March  1672  "Prince 
Sivagy,  the  terror  of  all  people,  has  given  such 
a  testimony  of  his  very  great  friendship  for 
the  French  nation  that  we  are  certain  that  if 
he  comes  back  as  last  year  to  sack  this  town 
he  will  respect  all  who  may  be  under  our 
banaer."  (A.  C.  C\  62,  fol.  166).  The  French 
of  Rajapur  obliged  him  by  a  timely  supply  of 
artillery,  and  during  his  Karnatak  expedition 
Shivaji  refrained  from  molesting  the  French, 
though  they  had  entered  into  a  close  alliance 
with  Sher  Khan  Lodi  shortly  before. 

His  attitude  towards  the  Dutch  was  one 
of  amicable  neutrality.  When  Surat  was 
sacked  for  the  first  time  Shivaji  sent  a  Greek 
named  Nicholas  Colostra  to  the  Dutch  factory 
with  a  friendly  message.  During  the  second 
sack  he  actually  took  them  into  his  confidence 
and  consulted  them  as  to  the  best  methods  of 
mulcting  the  most  opulent  merchants  of  the 
place.  But  he  firmly  refused  a  proposed 
alliance  against  the  English,  though  the  Dutch 
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undertook  to  co-operate  with  him  in  an 
expedition  against  the  much  coveted  naval 
stronghold  of  Danda-Rajpuri. 

Elsewhere  I  have  given  a  detailed  account 
of  Shivaji's  political  dealings  with  the  Portu- 
guese. {Studies  in  Indian  History).  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  during  the  last  years  of  Shivaji 
the  Portuguese  made  a  studied  effort  to  avoid 
any  cause  of  misunderstanding  and  they 
granted  no  facility  to  the  Siddi's  fleet  as  might 
cause  suspician  or  give  offence.  In  a  Bombay 
letter  dated  the  2nd  February  1679-80  we  read, 
''the  Portaguese  will  not  afford  them  (Siddi's 
fleet)  anything,  onely  now  and  then  a  little 
water  and  that  not  often.  He  robbed  lately 
a  small  towne  of  the  Rajahs  neare  Chaule, 
upon  which  the  Portuguese  seized  one  of  his 
groabs  and  2  galvetts,  took  his  men  out  of 
them  and  put  them  in  prison,  keeping  all  till 
the  Syddy  had  brought  back  from  Danda 
Rajapore  what  men  etc.  he  had  carried  out  of 

the  said  towne." 

The  English  had  fartories  at  Rajapur, 
Hubli  and  Karwar.  They  later  acquired 
Bombay  and  thus  became  close  neighbours  of 
Shivaji  and  his  naval  rival  the  Siddi  of  Janjira. 
The  first  conflict  between  them  and  the 
Maratha  prince  was  not  due  to  any  agression 
on  his  part.  Henry  Revington  of  the  Rajapur 
factory  had  helped  Shivaji's  enemies  by 
actively  participating  in  the  siege  of  Panhala 
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and  Shwaji  retaliated  by  plundering  the 
English  factory.  Revington  and  his  colleag- 
ues were  carried  away  prisoners  and  were  not 
released  until  two  years  later.  The  English 
demanded  compensation  for  what  loss  the 
Company  and  its  employees  had  suffered  on 
that  occasion.     Shivaji  did  not  deny  his  liabi- 

a*L  a    ^'-"'"'"^  ''''  ^"^^"^^  '^  -«^«  oZe 
again  at  Rajapur.    Into  the  details  of  the  long 

protracted  negotiation  it  is  needless  to  enter 

Ustick,  Nrcholls,  and  Oxinden  were  sent  in 

succession  to  bring  about  an  honourable  settle- 

nient,  and  the  story  of  these  embassies  may 

be    ea^sily    reconstructed     from     the    paners 

panted  to  buy  guns  and  munition  from 
the  English.  The  English,  on  the  other  hand 
were  unwilling  to  give  the  Moghul  an^ 
offence  At  the  same  time  they  could  no^ 
reject  the  preferred  friendship  of  Shivaji  as 
iJombay  depended  entirely  on  his  country  for 
provision  and  fuel.  The  situation  was  further 
complicated  by  the  Siddi's  convertina  the 
island  of  Bombay  into  his  naval  base." This 
was  the  real  cause  of  the  ultimate  failure  of 

coLlT ^,""°"'  "'^"S*'  ^  ^''^^y  ^^'^«  formally 
concluded  in  1674.     Ultimately  Shivaji  decided 

to  cut  the  gordian  knot  by  taking  possession 

ot  the  small  island  of  Kenery  (1679)    which 

commanded  the  harbour  of  Bombay.'      This 

loci  to  an  armed  conflict  between  the  English 
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Knt    the    English    could 
and    the    Marathas     but    «^^ J^  «      ^^^^^  ^f 

I      ,+  iVioir  confidence  m  the  gouu 
r,      SUdf  n.    ftei.-  nnancial  resources  were 

papers  quoted  below  :— 

(FACTORY  RECORDS  SURAT  VOL  :  :o8.) 

,  ..    Annaicc    Punditt    his    reply    to    the    Dep«^ 

Fols    44-45    A"f '^^^^^^iii,    p,oposalls   with    prom.se    by 
Governor    &    Coimcuis    i         ,.,,„  Rajah's  scale. 
«„  „  „.  .»  con.,,™.,  —  ;,  ^  „„„„„„. 

did  fight  with  yours  m  which  en  J  g  _^^  ^^^,,,,nencys 
,,en  and  others  as  ^f -^^^^^^^^^^^^  demand  from  us,  to 
came  into  our  custody  all  which  >  ^Hendship  with 

.l.ch  I  answer  ^^j;^^^  IZ  be  noe  difierence 
Shivaiee  Rajah  and  that  ^  -^^^^^^  ^^^^^^,,  ,nd  aU  elce 

between  us,  and  as  to  V^-  -^  ^^^^  ^^,,,  ,,  ,e  deUvered 
that  is  in  our  custody  I  have  give 

'^  ^''''*  >.  that  the  ffactory   that   are  in   our 

3rdly.     You  write  that  tl  ^^^^.^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^,, 

countrys  shall  continue  in  tra^    ^  KngUshmen  that 

and  that  when  y^>^^^::tl  natives  of  the  countrj' 
are  there,  you  will  ^^^^^  ^  ,,  ^ouse  and  goods 

to  looke  after  and  take  charge  o    >  ^^^^^^^^ 

„  *„,  be «  - .« J  v»  «f;^,„  .,.„  „,„,„. 

i,  our  dominions,  and  that  -  -^  ,,y  i^indr- 

thev  shall  freely  continue  in  trademg 
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ance  to  them  or  their  servants,  to  which  I  answere  that 
they  may  freely  goe  and  come  and  stay. 

4thly.     You  write  that  all  vessells  that  shall  be  bound 

from   Bombay  to  any  other  port  or  others  that  are  bound 

from  other  ports  to  the  port  of  Bombay,  shall  have  noe 

hindrance  from  us  and  that  in  case  of  any  stormes  whereby 

any  vessell  may  breake  her  mast  or  helme,  that  wee  shall 

not  take  the  said  vessell,   nor  goods  therein,   to  which  I 

answer  that  they  may  freely  goe  and  come  without  any 

hindrance  or  prejudice  from  us  in  the  least,  and  as  allways 

they  did   freely   pass  so  they   shall   have  free  passage  for 

future. 

5.  You  write  that  according  to  the  treaty  formerly 
made  between  us  upon  oath,  wee  should  observe  the  same 
for  the  future,  to  which  I  answere  that  according  as  it 
was  allways  observed  in  the  same  manner  wee  will  observe 
the  same  for  the  future  and  that  wee  shall  not  be  wanting 
in  performing  the  same  on  our  side,  nor  you  ought  to 
faile  in  doing  the  same. 

6.  That  according  to  the  above  written  articles  you 
may  be  sure  that  wee  will  observe  the  same  for  the  future, 
therefore  you  may  withdraw  your  ffleete  from  Cundry. 

Siddy  Cossum  by  your  forces  came  to  Undry  and  have 
landed  on  the  same,  to  whome  you  may  speake  in  a  fair 
manner,  and  comand  him  to  leave  the  said  Undry  and  as 
to  the  ffactours  in  our  countrys,  wee  shall  give  intire  com- 
pliance to  all  the  above  written,  but  you  ought  not  to 
give  any  aid  or  assistance  to  our  enemvs,  but  otherwise 
to  continue  in  our  ffricndship,  and  if  on  your  side  you 
breake  the  same,  dont  you  lay  the  fault  upon  me 
afterwards. 

Fols.  45-45  Soobedarr  of  Chauls  reply  to  the  Worshipfull. 
John  Child  Deputy  Governor  of  Bombay  and 
Councills  proposalls  with  promise  to  see  them  con- 
firmed by  Sevajee  Rajah  his  master. 
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ist.  You  write  that  wee  must  pay  the  money  belong- 
ing to  the  Honourable  Company  and  to  other  merchants 
by  our  inhabitants,  to  which  I  answere  that  I  consent  to  the 
same  and  that  wee  will  order  the  money  belonging  to 
the  honourable  Company  be  immediately  paid. 

2ndly.  You  write  that  all  vessells  that  shall  be 
bound  from  Bombay  to  any  other  port  or  others  that  are 
bound  from  other  ports  to  the  port  of  Bombay  shall  have 
noe  hindrance  from  us  and  that  in  case  of  any  stcrmes 
whereby  vessell  may  break  her  mast,  or  helme,  that  wee 
shall  not  take  the  said  vessell  nor  goods  therein,  but 
otherwise  wee  shall  send  the  said  vessell  and  goods  unto 
the  port  of  Bombay,  to  which  I  answer,  tis  very  well  and 
I  accept  the  same. 

3rdly.  You  write  that  the  fifactours  that  are  in  our 
dominions  shall  freely  continue  in  trading  during  your 
pleasure  and  that  when  you  please  for  to  send  for  the 
Englishmen  that  are  there  you  will  keepe  severall  ixatives 
of  the  country  to  looke  after  and  take  charge  of  your 
house  and  goods  as  shall  be  left  by  any  of  your  ffactours 
in  any  of  the  ffactorys  in  our  country  and  that  when 
ffactours  shall  returne  they  shall  freely  continue  in 
trading  without  any  hindrance  to  them  or  their  servants 
(and)   all  which  I  accept  of. 

4thly.  You  write  that  there  was  a  fight  between 
your  and  our  men  and  that  they  had  noe  order  for  the 
same,  therefore  you  demand  your  Englishmen  and  others 
as  alsoe  the  gunns  vessells  and  all  elce  that  was  taken, 
to  which  I  answer  that  it  is  very  well  and  that  with 
Shivajees  answer  I  will  returne  the  same  againe  which 
I  i>romise  to  per  forme. 

5thly.  You  write  that  according  to  the  treaty 
formerly  made  between  us,  wee  should  observe  the  same 
for  the  future  without  any  differences  in  the  least  upon 
the  oath   of   Mahadev  and   that   a   new   writing  be  signed 
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and  sealed   by  Shivajee  for  himselfe  and  his  successours 
to  performe  the  same,   to  which   I  answer  that  tis  very 
well,  and  that  I  accept  of  the  same.     According  to  the 
above    written  five    articles  I  doe  accept  and  will    have 
them  confirmed  by  Shivajee  Rajah  upon  oath. 
Fols.  46-47  Annagec  Punditt  and  the  Soobedarr  of  Chauls 
proposalls    to    the    Worshipfull    John    Child    Deputy 
Governor  of  Bombay  and  Councill  to  the  behalfe  of 
their  master  Sevajee  Rajah. 

ist.  The  Syddys  ffleete  which  came  with  your 
assistance,  you  must  command  them  to  withdraw 
togeather  with  your  ffleete. 

2.  In  case  that  you  cannot  make  them  withdraw 
they  pretending  to  be  servants  to  the  king  of  Mogull 
then  you  may  doe  nothing,  which  is,  not  give  them  any 
succour,  nor  allow  them  any  ammunition,  nor  boates,  and 
that  wee  may  have  notice  thereof,  while  your  ffleete  doth 
not  withdraw  from  Cnndry,  wee  will  keepe  in  Bombay  one 
spy  and  ten  men  to  know  whither  or  noe  you  give  them 
any  succour. 

3-  All  persons  whatsoever  that  shall  absent  them- 
selves from  our  country  to  your  dominions  for  debts  you 
shall  deliver  them  to  us,  but  if  you  say  that  its  not 
custome  to  deliver  them,  then  all  debts  due  by  them  or 
other  things  laid  to  their  charge  shall  be  taken  notice  of 
by  your  minister  of  justice. 

4-  None  of  our  enemys  should  be  suffered  to  enter 
into  the  rivers  of  Negotan  or  Penn  it  being  soe  agreed 
between  us  in  the  first  treaty,  but  now  through  the 
difference  between  us  the  Siddy  came  thro  and  tooke 
severall  prisoners,  which  you  must  see  them  delivered 
and  that  for  the  future,  by  noe  means  you  must  suffer 
them  to  enter  in  the  rivers,  which  you  must  performe. 

5-     That   the   inhabitants   of  Shivajees  countrv   shall 
treely  come  and  goe  to  your  dominions  to  trade  and  buy 
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merchandize,  to  whome  you  shall  sec  them  not  be  abused. 

6.  Dauda  Can  who  assisted  in  Bombay  in  the  Syddys 
service,  did  come  into  our  country  and  doe  us  very  much 
damage,  therefore  you  must  turne  him  off  the  island. 

According  to  the   above   menconed   articles  you   may 
send  them  made. 
Fol.   47.     The   Worshipfull   John   Child    Deputy   Governor 

and  his  Councills  reply  to  Annagcc  Punditts  and  the 

Soobedarr  of  Chauls  proposalls  sent  them  sealed  the 

iSth  January   1679/80. 

I  St.  You  write  that  in  case  wee  could  not  make  the 
Syddys  ffleete  withdraw  they  pretending  to  be  servants 
of  the  King  of  INIogull,  wee  should  not  give  them  any 
succour,  nor  allow  them  any  ammunition,  nor  boates, 
and  that  while  the  vSyddys  fileete  doth  not  withdraw  you 
would  keepe  a  spy  and  tenn  men  on  Bombay  to  give 
you  notice  thereof,  to  which  I  answer,  that  as  the 
ammunition  viz.  gunns  powder  and  ball,  they  shall  not 
have  any  of  us,  but  water  and  provisions  if  they  will 
have  it  I  shall  not  hinder  them,  for  soe  as  there  is  noe 
hindrance  for  you  soe  there  shall  be  none  for  him,  and 
as  wee  have  ffriendship  with  you  and  have  our  ffactorys 
in  your  countty  soe  wee  have  the  same  ffriendship  with 
the  king  of  :\Iognll,  and  have  our  ffactorys  in  his 
dominions,  for  which  reason  here  will  be  no  hindrance  for 
water  and  provisions  and  as  for  the  rest  that  you  desire 
as  aforesaid  I  accept  of. 

2nd.  You  write  that  if  any  inhabitants  of  your 
country  should  absent  themselves  to  our  island  that  it  is 
not  our  custome  to  deliver  them  and  that  wee  should 
take  notice  of  their  debts,  or  anything  elce  laid  to  their 
charge,  to  which  I  answer,  that  when  any  of  your 
inhabitants  shall  absent  themselves  to  this  island,  you  must 
acquaint  me  of  them,  and  then  wee  shall  take  notice  of 
them  in  our  court  of  justice  and  according  as  their  cases 
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will  require,  justice  shall  be  done  to  them,  but  if  any 
one  be  soe  poor,  that  he  be  not  able  to  pay,  he  shall  be 
in  prison  until  he  gave  satisfaction. 

3rd.  You  write  that  noe  enemy  shall  enter  into 
the  rivers  of  Negotan  and  Penn  and  that  it  is  soe  agreed 
between  us  in  the  first  treaty  made  and  that  now  through 
the  difference  between  us  wee  should  not  suffer  the  Syddy 
to  enter  these,  to  which  I  answer  that  it  is  very  well  and 
that  wee  will  not  be  wanting  in  doeing  our  endeavours 
to  hinder  the  same,   in  what  possible  wee  can. 

4th.  You  write  that  the  inhabitants  of  Shivajees 
country  that  shall  come  to  our  island  to  trade  that  I 
shall  not  suffer  them  to  be  abused,  to  which  I  answer 
that  tis  very  well  and  I  accept  the  same. 

5th.  You  write  that  Dauda  Can  did  assist  on  the 
island  in  the  Syddys  service  and  that  he  had  done  a 
great  deale  of  injury  in  your  countrys,  therefore  you 
would  have  me  turne  him  off  the  island,  to  which  I 
answer,  any  one  that  assists  in  this  roade  and  shall 
presume  to  doe  any  injury,  he,  or  they  soe  offending  shall 
be  severely  punished,   and  turned  out. 

According  to  these  articles  I  send  them  to  you.     The 
articles   on   the   Rajahs   part   were   signed   and   sealed   by 
Annagee  Punditt  and  the  Soobedarr  of  Chaul. 
Fol.    48.     Proposalls    made    by    the    Worshipfull     John 
Child  Deputy  Governor  of  the  island  of  Bombay  and 
his    councill,    unto    Sevajee    Rajahs    ministers    to    be 
confirmed   by   the   said   Rajah   for   the   concluding    a 
peace  between  the  English  nation  and  him. 
ist.     Wee    demand    the     money     belonging    to    the 
honourable  Company   in  your  country   as  alsoe  to  other 
our   inhabitants   which   money  you   are   to   satisfy   imme- 
diately. 

2nd.     Without    any    consideration    your    people    did 
qiiarrell  and  tooke  from  us  one  new  Groab  one  Shybarr, 
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the  Groabs  boate,  with  the  English  men,  and  other  that 
went  therein,  as  alsoe  the  armes  and  other  things  viz. 
giinns,  balls,  powder,  musketts,  pistolls,  anchors,  sailes, 
swords  and  all  elce  which  you  have  taken,  all  which  you 
are  to  returne  us  againe. 

3rd.  That  all  vessells  that  come  from  any  place  to 
this  port  of  Bombay  or  from  hence  shall  goe  to  any 
other  port,  if  they  give  notice  that  they  belong  to  Bombay 
you  shall  not  stop  nor  hinder  them,  and  in  case  of  any 
storme  whereby  any  vessell  (that  goes  from  Bombay  or 
comes  hither)  shall  breake  any  mast  or  helme,  you  shall 
not  take  the  said  vessell  nor  goods  but  otherwise  you 
shall  send  the  said  vessell  and  goods  into  this  our  port. 

4th.  Without  our  knowledge  you  landed  your  men 
on  the  hill  in  our  port  and  brought  thither  your  ffleete 
which  when  wee  heard  (not  knowing  where  your  ffleete 
was  bound  for)  wee  therefore  sent  out  our  flleete 
to  know  your  designe,  whereupon  your  men  without 
taking  any  notice  thereof  did  unreasonably  fight,  where- 
fore wee  were  forced  to  keepe  our  great  ffleete  there  to 
this  day  and  the  charges  that  wee  have  been  at  in  the  said 
ffleete  you  are  to  pay  us. 

5th.  The  fifactors  that  wee  have  in  your  countrys 
shall  remaine  there  in  tradeing  during  our  pleasures,  and 
noe  restraint  laid  on  them  whatsoever,  but  shall  be  free 
to  come,  stay  and  goe  without  any  hindrance  being  given 
them,  and  if  it  shall  be  thought  fitt  at  any  time  to  call 
for  our  Englishmen  away  from  any  place  or  places  in 
the  Rajahs  dominions  as  our  conveniency  or  occasions 
may  require,  they  may  not  be  hindered  in  goeing  off  the 
shoare  and  be  free  to  make  choice  of  one  two  or  more  of 
the  country  or  other  servants  to  take  charge  of  the 
ffactory  house  and  what  may  be  left  in  it  and  the  said 
servant  or  servants  soe  left  shall  freely  enjoy  the  posses- 
sion of  the  house  or  houses  &c.,  without  any  disturbance 
and  nothing  meddled  with  that  may  be  left  in  house  or 
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liouscs,  and  when  any  factor  or  ffactors  shall  be  returned 
to  the  said  place  or  places  they  shall  freely  trade,  with- 
out any  hinderance  whatsoever,  and  none  of  their 
servants  of  what  naturesoever  be  in  the  least  manner 
imposed  upon. 

6th.  As  formerly  there  was  a  treaty  made  in  writing 
between  us  and  you,  soe  likewise  it  shall  now  be 
observed  and  shall  not  differ  in  the  least  if  you  sweare 
upon  Mahadev,  therefore  accordingly  you  are  to  make  a 
new  writing  sealed  and  signed  by  Shivajee  Rajah,  for 
himselfe  and  his  succcssours  and  then  wee  and  our 
successours  will  observe  the  same. 

This  treaty  was  confirmed  by  Shivaji,  as 
we  learn   from  a   Bombay  letter  dated   18th 
March  1679/80  (Factory  Records,  Surat,  Vol. 
108,  fol.  62),  and  the  English  received  from 
Shivaji's    ministers    1000    khandis    of    white 
betelnut.       But  as  before,   ihe  English   were 
unable   to   prevent   the   Siddi's   depredations. 
lie  refused  to  refrain  from  raiding  Shivaji^s 
country  and  went  so  far  as  to  fire  upon  and 
capture  a  Manchua  fljing  English  colours.  Nor 
did  the  Siddi  consent  to  respect  the  neutrality 
of  Bombay  and  though  the  English  prisoners 
were  returned  to  Bombay,  the  treaty  remained, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  inoperative  when 
Shivaji  died  in  April  1680,  "of  a  bloody  flux, 
being  sick  12  days." 
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LIFE  OF  THE 
CELEBRATED    SEVAGY 


CHAPTER  I 


His  Birth  and  Early  Career. 

The  village  of  Virar^  near  the  city  of 
Ba§aym  in  the  territories  of  the  Portuguese 
Crown  was  the  birthplace  of  Sevagy.  The 
lord  of  this  village  was  Dom  Manoel  de 
Menezes,  and  people  were  not  wanting  who 
said  that  Sevagy  was  his  son.  May  truth 
prevail.  But  at  all  events  he  has  been  known 
as  the  youngest  of  twelve^  sons  [2]  of  Sagy,  a 
Captain  of  Idalcao,  who  died  old  governing 
the  principalities  of  Madure,  Tangan  and 
Tinga.2    He  was  called  Sevagy  in  honour  of 

^  Shivaji  was  born  at  Shivner  near  Junnar.  Thevenot 
also  commits  the  same  error  when  he  says  ''this  Sivaji 
was  the  son  of  a  captain  of  the  king  of  Bijapiir,  and  was 
born  at  Bassein". 

^  Shahaji  had  no  more  than  three  legitimate  sons  ; 
of  his  illegitimate  sons  five  are  known  to  history,  viz., 
^lakaji  Ananda  Rao,  Hiroji  Farzand,  Shantaji, "  Bhimji 
and  Pratapji.  Dr.  J.  J.  Fragoso  suggests  that  we  should 
read  dois  (two)  instead  of  doze  (twelve)  but  without  any 
reason.  See  P.  Pissurlencar,  Xroaji  Maharaja  Com 
Sangue  Portugues}  p.  g. 

3  Madura,  Tanjore  and  Jinji.  It  should  be  noted 
that   Madura   was   ruled   by   a   dynasty   of   Nayaks,   Jinji 
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2  LIFE  OF   THE  CELEBRATED   SEVAGY 

an  idol,  called  Seva,  much  venerated  by  the 
gentiles,  to  which  is  joined  the  word  "gy" 
(which  is  the  same  as  Senhor),  Sevagy  means 
Senhor  Seva.  He  belonged  to  the  Maraste 
nation,  as  do  all  Hindus  who  inhabit  the  region 
between  the  city  of  Goa  and  Surrate. 

It  is  the  custom  among  these  captains 
(and  Europe  will  lose  nothing  in  following  it) 
to  take  their  sons  with  them  in  war  and  other 
enterprises,  and  Sevagy  had  not  completed 
twelve  when  his  father  gave  him  the  com- 
mand of  thirty  horses,  among  the  many  that 
these  captains  have  in  their  charge.  But  as 
Sevagy  was  so  young,  he  gave  him  as  his 
tutor  an  old  soldier  and  near  relative, 
called  Neotagy,^  who  always  accompanied 
him  and  never  left  him  on  account  of 
the  affection  he  felt  for  Sevagy  and  also 
because  he  knew  that  he  was  not  only 
quick  in  action  but  lively  in  carriage  also,  for 
with  a  clear  and  fair  face  nature  had  given 
him  the  greatest  perfections,  [3]  specially  the 
dark  big  eyes  were  so  lively  that  they  seemed 
to  dart ° rays  of  fire.     To  these  was    added  a 


was  not  within  Shahaji's  jurisdiction  and  Tanjorc  was 
conquered  bv  vShahaji's  vouii.s:cr  son  Ekoji  or  \  yankoji. 
According  to  Sabhasad,  Shahaji  had  his  head-quarters  at 
Bangalore.  (Sen,  Siva  Chhatrapati,  p.  90.)  He  subse- 
quently    transferred    it    to    Kolhar.     (Sardesai,     Marathi 

Riyasat,   Vol.    I,    p.    15S.)  ^r      •■     -d  11         t    f 

^  The    author    probably     means     Netaji     Falkar     but 
Netaji  was  not  Shivaji's  uncle  or  guardian. 
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HIS   BIRTH  AND  EARLY  CAREER  3 

quick,  clear  and  acute  intelligence.      Sevagy 
was   fifteen   years   of  age   when   his   natural 
cheerfulness  was  suddenly  converted  into  per- 
petual   sadness.      He  longed  to  be  alone    and 
was  always  so  pensive  that  it  attracted  general 
notice.     His    tutor   Neotagy,    in   special,     felt 
much  concerned  and  asked  him  several  times 
whether  he  needed  anything,  and,  as  he  loved 
him  so  much,  (urged  that)  he  should  tell  him 
what  troubled  him  and  what  he  desired  gene- 
rally.    His  reply  was  that  what  he  had  in  his 
mind  caused  him  great  distress.     Neotagy  said 
laughingly,  '^Really,  my  child,  it  is  well  that 
you  think  about  the  enterprises  you  want  to 
undertake  and  the  reputation  you  may  acquire 
thereby.''     And  as  he  spoke  in  this  fashion 
several  times,  Sevagy  replied,  "You  are  not  a 
prophet,  uncle,  but  seem  to  be  one  in  what  you 
observe,  for  you  know  that  my  diligence  is  yet 
too  small  for  my  purpose."    If  Neotagy  smiled, 
then  Sevagy  (would  continue)— "Laugh,  uncle! 
[4]   but    before   long  you   will    perceive   my 
reasons  and  your  errors."     The  old  man  saw 
that  the  boy  spoke  like  a  man  and  seriously 
entreated  him  to  confide  his  project  to  him  for 
he  would  always  find  in  him  a  friend  and 
companion.     Sevagy  then  mounted  his  horse 
and  with  him  rode  Neotagy  and  the  thirty 
horse    men    under    his    command.    Leaving 
the     army     they    posted     themselves     in     a 
place     where     they    would     not    be     heard 
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and  Sevagy  asked  them  all  in  a  loud  voice 
whether    they   would    follow   him    to  better 
their   fortunes.     Some  replied  in  the  affirma- 
tive and  he  (assured  them) :  "Then  I  promise 
you  that  your  names  will  be  celebrated,  and 
in  all  these  regions  our  deeds  will  be  admired." 
"But    what  shall   we  do?"    asked    Neotagv. 
"Humiliate   the    proud   and  make    ourselves 
great,"  said  Sevagy.     Neotagy  then  promised 
that  he  would  never  fail  him  with  his  person 
and  counsel  and  the  thirty  soldiers  gave  him 
such    enthusiastic    assurances  as  if   he  had 
already   achieved   the  most  notable    victory. 
This   done,   they  returned  to   the  army  and 
awaited    the    opportunity    that    luck    might 
present  them  [5].     This  opportunity  was  soon 
found  in  the  death  of  the  King  and  the  dis- 
union that  followed  in  the  court  of  Vizapur 
caused  by  the  election  that  the  Queen  made  of 
the  son,  so  it  is  said,  of  an  elephant-driver.^ 

5  There  was  a  strong  suspicion  abwit  the  lesitimacy 
of   this   prince.     Frver    writes,    during    the    next    reign— 
"it  beint'  bruited  that  Alah  Adul  Shaw  was  begotten  by 
an  Elephant-keeper,   when  the  King's  choicest  Elephants 
were  forced  to  be  stabled  near  the  Womens  Quarters  to 
hide    them    from    the    Mogul's    Ambassador.        (A    Nejc 
Account   of   East-India   and   Persia,   p.    169)    Antonio   ce 
Mello   do   Castro,    Governor    of   Portuguese    India     wrote 
on  the   -,rd   March   1665— "Aly  Idalxa,   King  of  Idalcao, 
is  not  the  legitimate  heir  of  the  kingdom  but  the  Queen 
having    brought    him    up    from    his    childhood,    had    him 
acknowledged    as  king,    alleging   that   he   was   born   of   a 
ladv  of  the  palace  bv  her  husband."     (Stray  papers  in  the 
Archivo  Ultramarino  of  Lisbon)  Thevenot  also  asserts  that 
All   Adil    Shah   was   not   the   son   of   his   reputed   father 
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The  Moors  are  proud  and  haughty  and  much 
haughtiness  was  not  needed  to  disobey  a  King 
of  such  humble  origin.  The  nobles  in  parti- 
cular felt  so  highly  scandalised  that  they  all 
left  the  court  and  retired  to  their  lands  and 
estates  without  the  Queen's  permission.  And 
as  it  is  a  grave  offence  and  sedition  to  go  away 
without  paying  due  respects  to  the  King  or 
one  who  rules,  the  court  became  devoid  of 
courtiers^  and  remained  in  a  great  con- 
fusion. Sevagy  took  this  general  disorder 
as  an  omen  for  his  own  enterprise  and,  so 
resolved,  he  left  the  army  with  his  uncle 
and  companions  without  taking  his  father's 
leave  or  telling  him  anything.  [6]  Travelling 
away  from  the  public  road,  they  reached  at 
daybreak  a  Hindu  settlement  many  leagues 
off.  In  this  settlement  he  furnished  himself 
with  necessaries  for  a  few  days  and  here,  as 
well  as  in  other  villages,  he  persuaded  all  the 
able  (-bodied)  men  he  found  to  enlist  with  him, 
and  he  induced  them  with  such  skill  that  by 


although  he  does  not  question  his  legitimacy.  ''The  king 
(who  Reigns  at  Viziaponr  at  present)  was  an  Orphan,  whom 
the  late  King  and  Qneen  adopted  for  their  son,  and  after 
the  death  of  the  King,  the  Qneen  had  so  mnch  interest 
as  to  settle  him  upon  the  throne  ;  but  he  being  as  yet 
very  young,  the  Queen  was  declared  Regent  of  the 
kingdom  :  Nevertheless,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
weakness  during  her  Government,  and  Raja  Shagy  hath 
made  the  best  of  it  for  his  own  elevation.'*  (Travels  of 
Monsieur  de   Thevenot,   p.   q2.) 

^  Cavalheiros — literally,  knights,  gentlemen. 
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the  time  he  reached  the  territories  of  Vizapur, 
he   had   with   him   five   hundred   horse.     His 
credit  had    already   much   increased,    for   all 
thought  that  he  was  a  great  minister  of  the 
King  or  a  notable  personage  in  the  kingdom. 
He  arrived  in  the  Province  of  Canolur,  which 
was  governed  by  a  Mulatto^  with  the  title  of 
Sidizer^   of   Canolur.      He   w^as   a   captain   of 
Vizapur  and  was  very  powerful.    He  was  so 
offended      with      the     royal      election      that 
when  summoned  by  the  King  and  the  Queen, 
he  not  only  disobeyed  but  sent  a  reply  that 
Kin^,  indeed,  he  was  in  his  lands  where  one 
who    knew   better  to  direct    the    goad  of  the 
elephant  than  the  scepter,  never  had  any  place. 
When  Sidizer  learnt  of  Sevagy's  arrival,  whose 
father  was  his  friend,  and  understood  his  pur- 
pose, he  communicated  with  him  (Shivaji)  by 
letters  and  presents,  but  they  did  not  join  each 
other.      They    made,    how^ever,    an    alliance 
between  them  and  promised  never  to  fail  each 
other.     This  pact  concluded,   Sevagy  imme- 
diately   entered    the     territories   of   Vizapur, 
plundering  large  and  small  places  [7]  above 
the  Gate^  which  is  a  hilly  place  of  the  w^orld 


7  Guarda  probablv  means  an  Abyssinian. 

8  Siddi  Johar  of  Karnul.  He  was  a  rebel  officer  but 
afterwards  "offered  to  make  his  submission  if  his  position 
were  recognised."     (Sarkar,  Shivaji,  first  edition,  p.  87.) 

9  Qate—i.e.,  Ghat,  literally,  a  pass,  but  this  was  the 
name  given  to  the  mountain  ranges  of  Western  India  by 
foreigners. 
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that  crosses  the  whole  of  the  country,  properly 
called  India.^^  Gate  (all  the  Oriental  languages 
agree  in  its  meaning)  is  an  eminence  so  to  say, 
and  it  is  really  so  high  that  there  are  places 
whence  it  would  take  ten  hours  to  descend  to 
the  plain.  Robbing  many  on  the  Gate,  Sevagy 
descended  below  in  Concao  in  its  northern 
part  (the  plain  that  reaches  the  foot  of  the 
Gate  is  called  Concao).  Here  he  captured  a 
fortress  called  Dabul,^^  took  possession  of  all 
the  lands  under  its  jurisdiction  and  killed  all 
the  Mouros  he  found,  appointing  Hindu 
Abaldares^^  (they  are  Governors),  all  Marastes 
by  nation  as  he  was,  and  all  submitted  with 
ease  and  pleasure. 

At  this  time  the  new  King  Idalcao  thought 
of  leaving  the  court  of  Vizapur  to  reduce 
Sidizer  of  Canolur  to  obedience  and,  as  he  was 
the  most  powerful  of  all,  it  caused  him  (the 
King)    great    anxiety    and    fear.     The    King 


^^  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Portuguese  used  this 
name  in  a  very  restricted  sense  and  generally  applied  it 
to  the  western  coast  of  India  with  which  they  first  became 
acquainted. 

^^  Dabhol  in  the  District  of  Ratnagiri.  Thevenot  also 
speaks  of  this  town  :  ''Dabul  is  an  ancient  Town,  in  the 
Latitude  of  seventeen  degrees  and  a  half  ;  it  has  its  Water 
from  a  Hill  hard  by,  and  the  Houses  of  it  are  low,  it  being 
but  weakly  fortified  ;  I  am  told  Siva  cry  hath  seized  it,  not- 
withstanding its  Castle,  as  also  Rajapour,  Vingourla, 
Rasigar,  and  some  other  places  upon  that  coast  of 
Deccan."  (Travels  of  Monsieur  de  Thevenot  into  the 
Indies,  p.  83.) 

^^  Havaldars. 
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arrived  and  laid  siege  to  his  place  [8]  which 
the  Sidi  defended  well  at  the  beginning.     The 
King,  however,  received  fresh    reinforcement 
every  hour  and  the  Sidi  found  himself  hard 
pressed.     Sevagy,  (when)  informed  of  this,  did 
not  like  to  succour  him,  as  this  could  not  be 
done   without  risking  a  battle  with  the   King 
who  had   great  power.     Sevagy  had  then  no 
more    than    seven    hundred    horse    and    two 
thousand  peons,^^  as  it  was  too  early  to  expose 
them  to  any  danger,  which,  bad  at  all  events, 
would  be  very  harmful  at  the  commencement 
of    a    project.     But    he    descended    the    Gate 
again  and  went  to  the  metropolis  of  Vizapur 
which   he   besieged.     He    found  it  in    such  a 
state  that  he  could  capture  it,  but  he  did  not 
do  so  because  he  was  not  yet  very  strong  and 
did   not  like   to   risk  its   loss.     He   contented 
himself  with  plundering  and   he  set  fire   to 
Abdulapur,  Nacerapur,  and  Corapulur,!^  three 
great  settlements  about  a  quarter  of  a  league 
from    the    capital,  and  to  other   places  in  the 
neighbourhood,  leaving  all  in  those  and  other 
places  greatly  dismayed  and  frightened,  while 
the   name  of  Sevagy  became    formidable.      It 
was  the  best  way  he  could  safely  help  [9]  his 

12  Armed  footmen. 

13  Abdulapur  is  probably  Afzalpur  | 'called  after  Atzal 
Khan,  whose  summer  palace  was  in  this  quarter." 
Nacerapur  must  be  Nauruspur  which  ''Ibrahim  II  wished 
to  turn  into  a  new  capital."  (Bombay  Gazetter,  Vol.  23, 
pp.    57S-579-) 


! 
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friend  and  it  was  so  important  that  at  the  first 
notice  the  King  raised  the  siege,  for  he  was 
afraid  of  losing  his  capital  which  would  be 
difficult  to  recover.  Sevagy  in  his  turn,  when 
he  learnt  of  the  King's  movement,^^  retired  to 
the  territories  of  Rustamusaman,^^  another 
powerful  Mulatto  and  a  confederate  of  his. 
Thence  he  again  descended  the  Gate  and  on 
his  way  sacked  an  important  place  called 
Chandagora.  Here  he  obtained  great  wealth, 
for  in  this  place  dwelt  many  Baneanes  who 
had  fled  from  Goa  with  large  sums  belonging 
to  the  Portuguese  (just  punishment  for  their 
sin  as  they  entrusted  their  money  only  to 
idolaters).  Sevagy  had  as  yet  no  residence 
nor  did  he  build  it  anywhere.  When  he  was 
supposed  to  be  here  he  was  there,  and  when 
suspected  to  be  elsewhere  he  would  enter 
through  the  gates.  He  always  took  with  him 
as  many  horses  as  he  found  in  order  to  aug- 
ment his  troops,  for  the  people  who  were 
attracted  by  the  good  pay  he  used  to 
give  were  many.      Sevagy  spent  much  time 


^^  Sabcndo  alone  occurs  in  the  original. 

^^  Rustam-i-Zaman  was  universally  suspected  of  having 
a  secret  understanding  with  Shivaji.  In  a  Rajapur  letter, 
dated  loth  October  1659,  the  English  wrote  of  Rustam-i- 
Zaman  "who  is  a  friend  of  Shivaji."  (Sarkar,  Shiraji  and 
his  Times,  First  ed.  p.  2Q4).  In  another  letter  (loth 
December,  1659)  we  read  that  Rustam-i-Zaman  had 
advised  the  English  of  Rajapur  to  spare  some  grenades 
for  Shivaji.  (The  English  Factories  in  India,  1655 — 60, 
by  William  Foster,  p.   250.) 
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ascending  and  descending  the  hills  of 
Gate,  and  always  sacked  innumerable  places 
[lOj.  He  made  the  fortress  of  Dabul  his 
arsenaP  and  in  the  course  of  a  year  made  him- 
self master  of  the  whole  area  in  this  maritime 
coast  from  Curale;^  (three  leagues  from 
Bengorla^^)  to  the  estuary,  which  is  thirty-six 
leagues  away.  He  soon  reduced  some  other 
fortresses  that  still  belonged  to  Idalcao  till  he 
reached  the  one  called  Danda  where  was  a 
Sidy  (the  same  as  Abyssinian).  This  is  not 
the  Danda  near  Chaul.  For  never  by  assault 
could  be  captured  this  fortress  built  on  a  steep 
and  large  rock  with  a  large  and  deep  ditch 
opened  in  the  rock  itself  where  Sevagy  could 
not  put  his  cavalry  (much  as  he  tried).  Sevagy 
often  sent  expeditions  to  different  places  at 
the  same  time  and  in  all  of  them  he  was  con- 
voked and  he  was  in  command.  The  question  is 
still  unsolved  whether  he  substituted  others  for 
himself  or  (whether)  he  was  a  magician  or  the 
devil  acted  in  his  place.^^    Much  has  been  said 


16  Praqa   de  armas. 

17  Kndal,     on     the     Karli,     thirteen     miles    north    of 

Savant  vadi. 

13  Ven.c:iirla. 

19  Oxinden  made  the  following  observations  on  the 
same  subject  in  a  letter  dated  the  26th  June,  1664.  "SevaRV 
is  soe  famously  infamous  for  his  notorious  thefts  that  report 
hath  made  him  an  airy  lx>dy  and  added  wings  ;  or  else  it 
were  impossible  hee  could  bee  at  soe  many  places  as  hee 
is  said  to  bee  at,  all  at  one  time.  Sometimes  hee  is  cer- 
tainlv   believed  to  bee   in   one,    and   in   a  day   or  two  in 
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about  it  in  India  and  there  is  much  divergence 
of  opinion  as  usual.  If  I  had  to  give  my 
opinion,  I  would  say  that  as  he  sent  expedi- 
tions to  two,  three  and  four  [11]  places  at  the 
same  time  and  as  with  every  regiment  went  a 
Captain  whom  all  obeyed  and  called  Sevagy 
Raja  (name  that  he  had  assumed  after  his 
rebellion),  this  mistake  was  caused  by  some 
people  who  came  every  day  [i.e.  fresh  recruits] 
and  did  not  know  him  well  as  yet.  Hence 
arose  the  belief  that  he  used  to  be  in  different 
places  (at  the  same  time).  It  was  confirmed 
when  people  robbed  at  different  places  met 
and  all  affirmed  that  Sevagy  in  person  sacked 
these  places  on  such  a  day  or  such  a  night  at 
such  an  hour.  And  as  among  Indians  much 
less  suffices  to  confirm  much  more,  there  grew 
the  firm  belief  that  Sevagy  was  everywhere. 


another  place,  and  soe  in  halfe  a  dozen  remote  one  from 
another  ;  and  there  burns  and  plunders,  all  without  con- 
troule.*'  {The  English  Factories  in  India,  1660 — 1664, 
P-  345-) 
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CHAPTER  II 

The  Kimj  Idalcno  sends  an  army  against 
Sevagy,  the  Commander  of  which  Belul- 
(jhan  loas  vanquished,  captured  and  killed 
by  Sevagy. 

The  King   Idalcao  felt  vexed  that  a  boy, 
the  son  of  one  of  his  vassals,  should  sack  his 
capital  and  make  himself  master  of  the  whole 
[12]  of  the  territories  of  Concao.     He  suspect- 
ed that  the  grandees  of  the  Kingdom  helped 
Sevagy    out  of  spite  for  him  (the    King)  and 
wished    to    undeceive    them    by    destroying 
Sevagy.       For     this     purpose      he      selected 
Belulghan,^  an  old    Captain  of  the    deceased 
King,  of  known  valour  and  experience  and  gave 
him  thirty-five  thousand  horse  with  orders  to 
finish  with  Sevagy  at  all  costs.     The  General 
departed  and  reached  the  highest  part  of  the 
Gate  and  halted  with  the  army.     From  there 
he  sent  several  spies  to  know  where  Sevagy 
mostly   resided,  and,  while    awaiting  this  in- 
formation, he  ordered  the  destruction  of  several 
temples    of    idols  to  spite  his    adversary    for 
being  a  Gentio.     As  no  one  knew,  for  certain, 
anything    about    Sevagy's    residence,    the    in- 


^M 


1  Guarda  probably  means  Afzal  Khan  but  his  informa- 
tion was  confused  and  inaccurate. 


formation  was  confused  and  contradictory. 
As  the  General  could  not  come  to  any  decision 
without  definite  information,  he  did  not  like 
to  move  from  that  place  until  this  was  verified. 
But  Sevagy,  wanting  to  relieve  him  of  so  much 
work,  visited  him  many  days  in  his  encamp- 
ment in  the  following  manner.  He  stripped 
himself  totally  and  fastened  a  (piece  of)  cloth 
not  very  clean  (this  is  to  cover  what  must  not 
be  shown,  as  they  say  in  India),  and  putting 
[13]  on  his  head  bundles  of  grass,  carried 
them  to  the  General's  stable.  In  this  manner 
he  examined  the  entries  and  exits  of  the  camp 
and  particularly  the  quarters  of  the  General. 
Disguised  in  this  fashion,  he  himself  spoke  to 
all  and  questioned  all  without  being  ever 
recognized  by  any  one.  On  other  occasions 
he  sent  his  uncle  Neotagy  to  the  same  army 
and  both  of  them  talked  of  the  injuries  that  ail 
received  from  Sevagy.  Sometimes  both  of  them 
would  go  through  the  army,  and  not  satisfied 
with  what  information  the  grass  (business) 
afforded,  they  would  find  excuse  for  delaying 
there  to  stay  longer  and  to  observe  more.  They 
would  manage  to  lose  their  bundles  there  and 
would  be  thus  detained  by  this  occasion  till 
they  had  seen  and  verified  all  that  was  neces- 
sary. Sevagy  soon  sent  his  uncle  Neotagy  to 
get  one  thousand  horse  and  lead  them  to  an 
appointed  place  by  secret  roads  in  the  wood, 
while  he  contrived  things  in  such  a  way  as 
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would  facilitate  the  ascent  of  the  Gate.  The 
Mouro  General  had  secured  all  [14]  the  roads 
of  the  Gate  by  posting  peons  in  order  to  get 
immediate  information  of  all  occurrences,  and 
as  he  felt  secure,  he  was  more  at  ease  than  was 
proper.  Sevagy  sent  a  party  of  his  peons, 
who  were,  like  those  in  a  draught  board,  his 
chosen  men  and  so  prompt  and  intelligent 
that  they  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  But  any 
prince,  who  may  imitate  Sevagy,  can  in  the 
same  manner  organise  a  good  army  as  Sevagy 
had  done.  For,  if  any  of  these  soldiers  failed 
to  execute  his  orders,  he  would  not  appear 
before  him,  but  the  more  valorous  and  intelli- 
gent would  at  once  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  and  immediately  get  their  re- 
ward. So  he  was  not  only  obeyed  but  loved. 
Sevagy  then  ordered  a  regiment  of  these 
soldiers,  divided  into  many  parties,  so  that 
they  might  not  be  recognized,  to  climb  the 
roads  of  the  Gate  until  they  reached  the 
sentinels  of  the  army.  These,  as  if  tired  of 
climbing  the  height,  sat  down  when  they  were 
qustioned  by  the  Lascars'^  and  replied  that 
they  came  to  enlist  themselves^  to  fight 
(against)  [15]  the  robber  Sevagy,  against 
whom  they  feigned  to  desire  vengeance   for 
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2  Laskar    means    an    army.     Lascarim    in    Portuguese 
as  in  French  stands  for  infantry. 
5  Tomar  paga. 


being  robbed,  and  they  pretended  that  they 
came  from  a  place  recently  sacked  by  Sevagy, 
who  had  killed  all  those  he  could  lay  hands 
on,  and  only  they  and  a  few  more  who 
were  coming  behind  escaped.  They  imme- 
diately lay  down  to  sleep  and  thus  completely 
deceived  the  sentinels.  Then  arrived  others 
who  said  and  did  the  same  thing.  There  were 
in  all  thirty-seven  sentinels  of  the  Mouros  and 
they  were  sufficient  for  that  road.  Then  the 
(new-comers)  awoke  and  asked  the  sentinels  to 
whom  they  would  have  to  speak  for  enlist- 
ment, and  as  they  were  replying  the  thirty- 
seven  sentinels  were  surrounded  and  killed, 
and  (Sevagy's  men)  thus  became  the  masters 
of  the  situation,  for  there  was  no  other  way 
to  ascend  in  that  part.  Information  was 
immediately  sent  to  Sevagy,  who  at  once 
ascended  with  one  thousand  cavalry  and  many 
infantry  and  dipposed  of  them  in  such  a 
manner  that  his  men  entered  the  camp  in  the 
second  watch  of  the  night.  Sevagy  divided 
his  men  into  four  parties  and  ordered  that 
each  band  should  take  a  different  course. 

The  Moorish  armies  are  like  big  cities,  as 
many  people  follow  them  and  come  to  the 
camp  at  all  hours  [16]  without  being  question- 
ed. Sevagy's  men,  therefore,  passed  through 
unnoticed,  and  as  they  were  so  divided  (into 
small  parties)  no  one  looked  at  them  or 
questioned  them  particularly  at  that  hour  and 
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in   a  place,    to    all    appearances    safe.     The 
divided  party  of  Sevagy  joined  at  the  tent  of 
the  General,  killed  all  who  were  near  it  and 
those  who  came  out  of  it  without  imagining 
what  was  the  matter.     They  thought  at  first 
that  it  was  the  noise  of  an  elephant  got  loose, 
for   such   noise   was   common.     Having   then 
encircled  the  camp  of  the  General  on  all  sides, 
they  entered  it  and  captured  all  the  captains 
who  were  sheltered  there.    At  the  same  time 
they  went  on  killing  outside,  but  nobody  in  the 
whole  army  could  explain  the  tumult,  for  the 
confusion  was  so  great  that  there  was  nothing 
but  shouts.     Sevagy  ordered  some  of  his  men 
to  raise  a  cry  in  this  confusion  that  Sevagy 
had  killed  Belulghan  and  all  the  officers  who 
were  with  him,  and  all  who  could,  should  save 
their  lives.      When  this  was  heard,    there  re- 
mained no   one  to  restore  order  or  seek    [17] 
counsel,    all  sought  a  place  to    hide.     Others 
killed  their  friends  and    thousands  were  des- 
patched.    The    confusion    lasted    the    whole 
night.     The    light  of  the  morning    found  the 
camp    with   dead    more    numerous    than    the 
victors.     Sevagy  was    victorious   and    richer 
with  the  spoil  of  elephants  and  horses  which 
he  sought  and   valued    more  than    anything. 
His  men  at  once  went  to  salute  Sevagy  in  con- 
gratulation of  the  victory,  in  the  presence  of 
Belulghan    who   had   realised   who   he    was. 
They'gathered  the  spoils,  all  of  which  belonged 


/      ^ 
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to  the  soldiers,  except  gold  and  silver  that  had 
to  be  delivered  in  their  entirety  to  Sevagy 
under  grave  penalties.  This  was  done  with 
rare  punctuality.  Sevagy  gave  them  on  this 
account  a  good  salary  and  with  such  punctua- 
lity that  on  the  appearance  of  the  New  Moon 
each  one  received  what  had  been  promised 
him  at  the  time  of  enlistment.  While  the 
soldiers  refreshed  themselves  from  their  labour 
wath  the  luxuries  of  the  Moors,  Sevagy  ex- 
postulated with  the  vanquished  General. 
*'Come  here,"  he  said,  "what  share  had  these 
idols  in  the  offences,  thou  say'st,  I  committed ! 
A  brave  exploit  [18]  was  it  (indeed)  to  destroy 
stone  buildings  and  to  break  mute  images  that 
could  not  offer  thee  any  resistance.  Dost  thou 
know  that  if  thou  hadst  not  committed  these 
barbarities,  I  would  never  resolve  to  seek  thee. 
But  knowing  what  thou  didst  in  hatred  of  me, 
I  at  once  decided  to  show  thee  thv  lack  of 
sense.  If  on  my  account  thou  felt  such  passion 
against  insensible  things,  what  wouldst  thou 
do  if  thou  hadst  me  under  thy  ire.  Be  assured 
that  if  I  had  not  so  much  offence  against  thee 
and  so  much  reason  on  mv  side,  I  would  never 
punish  thee  with  more  humiliation  than  thou 
hast  suffered,  but  to  make  thee  realise  what 
evil  thou  didst  commit  in  wishing  me  so  much 
ill,  thou  wilst  pay  with  thy  life  for  what  thou 
hast  done.  This  said,  he  ordered  his  head  to 
be  cut  off,  swearing  that  henceforth  he  would 
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do  the  same  thing  in  the  mosques  he  found 
and  in  many  places  he  committed  the  same 
/in^ults^    and    more.^    Among  the    captuieci 
Iffice  s  wa'  found  a  brother  of  his  confedej.  e 
Rastumusaman.    He  not  only  P^^Jf  ^^^^^ 
to  cro   free    with   many   presents,    but  on  his 
account  granted  life  to  others  and  gave  a  horse 
to   each  of   them  for   riding.     They  all   pio- 
xnised,  [19]  in  return  of  these  good  terms^  no 
more   to   take   up    arms    agamst   him     This 
success  caused  great  concern  and  fear  not  only 
in  the  whole  of  the  Kingdom,  but  still  more  in 
the  King   himself,   who   particularly   felt  the 
death  of  Belulghan,  the  only  old  and  respect- 
able captain  he  had  on  his  side.    The  credit  of 
Sevaay  increased  throughout  the  kingdom  to 
such\n  extent  that  his  name  became  formid- 
able  and  so  when  he  left  that  place   for  the 
North    he  did  not  meet  with   resistance  any- 
where.   All   the  citizens  came  out  to  receive 
him    and  to  render  him  voluntary   obedience 

tTf^,Se^•      H.^  Heras'n^H''^'-'-'  M'sccllany  of  the 

Sues  the  Book  of  God,  or  the  women  of  any   on^^ 
(VuLt  -ind  Dowson,  History  o    India.  Vol    Vli,  p.   200. 
SWv°i   "granted  ham  lands  for  the  illummat.on  of,  and 
food  ofTerh^gs  to,  the  shrines  of  Mnhammadan  samts^  and 
Muslim    mosques   were    nia.nta.ned    by   f;t«  ^"^^"'i';  . 
{Sahhasad  hakhar,  p.  33  ;  Sen.  Siva  Chhatrapati,  pp.  3S-39-) 
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with  the  fixed  tributes  and  considerable 
presents.  He  ordered  them  not  to  pay  tribute 
to  any  one  else  who  might  come  to  collect  it, 
and  if  on  that  account  they  were  threatened 
with  any  harm,  they  were  to  tell  him  that 
tribute  had  been  paid  to  Sevagy,  and  if 
that  was  not  sufficient  they  should  give 
Durai^  in  his  name.  Durai  is  to  demand 
the  aid  of  somebody  to  whom  an  appeal  is 
made.  Durai  Sevagy — I  accuse  you  and  sum- 
mon you  on  the  part  of  Sevagy,  and  if  it  was 
not  obeyed  an  information  was  immediately 
sent  for  [20]  prompt  punishment.  To  the 
principal  people  he  gave  his  Farmans^  or 
patents.  Though  the  usual  honour  was  not 
done  to  such  papers,  when  they  were  shown  to 
the  tax  collectors  of  the  King  or  of  the  lords, 


^  A  word  of  obscure  etymology  '^shouted  aloud  by  a 
petitioner  for  redress  at  a  Court  of  Justice,  or  as  any  one 
passes  who  is  supposed  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  aid  in 
rendering  the  justice  sought.  It  has  a  kind  of  analogy, 
as  Thevenot  pointed  out  over  200  years  ago,  to  the  old 
Norman  Haro  !  Haro  !  mens  a  mon  aide  nion  Prince  ! 
(Also  Portuguese  Aq  'd  'El  Rei\—S.  N.  S.)  We  cannot 
doubt  that  the  word  is  really  a  form,  of  the  Sanskrit  droha, 
'injury,  wrong.'  And  this  is  confirmed  by  the  form  in 
Ibii  Batuta  {Darohai  iis-Siiltan  !)  and  the  Mahr.  diirdhi  ; 
"an  exclamation  or  expression  used  in  prohibiting  in  the 

name  of  the   Raja implying   an   imprecation  of  his 

vengeance  in  case  of  disobedience."  (Moles^i^orth's 
Diet.)  ;  also  Tel.  and  Canar.  durai  'protest,  prohibition, 
caveat,  or  veto  in  arrest  of  proceedings."  {Hobson  Jobson, 
p.  321.     vSee  also  Dalgado,  Clossario  Liiso-Asiatico,  Vol.  I, 

P-  .37.^.) 

^  Persian  far  man,  from  farmudan,  to  order.     An  order, 

patent  or  passport.     {Hobson  Jobson,  p.   354.) 
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they  roused  so  much  fear  in  their  hearts  and 
caused  such  embarrassment  that  most  of  the 
tax  collectors  left  their  duty  unperformed  and 
if  any  of  them  still  dared  (to  perform  his  duty), 
(Sevagy)  after  learning  where  he  resided,  sent 
(his  men)  to  attack  his  house  at  night,  where 
he  was  immediately  killed  and  everything  was 
set  on  fire.  Sevagy's  name,  however,  had 
already  become  so  terrible  that  it  was  very 
seldom  that  anybody  dared  to  defy  him.  He 
also  resolved  to  take  from  Idalcao  a  great 
fortress,  situated  on  a  high  hill,  that  was  as 
strong  by  nature  as  (it  was)  well  furnished  by 
art.  It  was  so  high  and  lofty  that  it  could  be 
seen  from  the  adjacent  country  to  the  distance 
of  many  leagues.  It  was  situated  thirteen 
leagues  from  the  sea  in  the  area  between  Chaul 
and  Caranja.  And  it  was  believed  that  no 
industry  could  subdue  it,  it  was  so  shaped  that 
from  the  highest  top  of  that  steep  hill  could  be 
seen  every  place  round  its  base.  And  if  people 
[21]  intended  to  ascend  it,  they  could  not  do 
so  by  more  than  one  road,  and  this  road  was 
so  well  circumscribed  and  narrow  that  the  big 
rocks  at  the  foot  of  the  castle  sufficed  for  all 
who  might  be  seen,  without  in  any  case  being 
able  to  cause  harm  to  those  above.  This  hill 
is  called    Rayaguer^  that  is  the    Royal    Resi- 

7  "In   the   spread  of   Shivaji's  power,   in    1648   Rayri 

was  given  up  to  his  partizans."     (Bombay  Gazetteer, 

kolaba  volume,  p.  363).     It  was  at  that  time  held  by  the 
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dence,  for  the  inhabitants  say  that  here  lived 
in  ancient  times  the  King  of  those  parts. 
Sevagy  knew  how  important  that  fortress 
would  be  to  him  as  a  secure  place  to  reside  in, 
but  he  knew  well  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it, 
as  confirmed  by   many  a  failure  of   superior 


Sidi  of  Janjira.  According  to  Sabhasad,  Rairi  or  Raigad 
was  captured  by  Shiva ji  from  an  Adilshahi  commander 
and  subsequently  its  fortification  was  improved  and 
strengthened."  According  to  Jedhe  Chronology,  Rairi  was 
captured  from  Chandra  Rao  More  in  1656.  Chandra  Rao, 
who  was  a  loyal  adherent  of  the  Sultan  of  Bijapur,  was 
induced  by  Haibat  Rao  and  Balaji  Naik  Silimbkar,  to 
alight  from  the  fort.  ''Lying  to  the  west  of  the  Sahyadris, 
it  is  surrounded  on  every  side  by  a  sea  of  mountains.  It 
rises,  however,  higher  than  any  of  its  neighbours.  To 
climb  it  to-day,  when  undefended,  is  a  most  arduous  task. 
To  stonn  it,  if  properly  fortified  and  garrisoned,  was  to 
Shivaji's  contemporaries  an  absolute  impossibility.**  (A 
History  of  the  Maratha  People  by  Kincaid  and  Parasnis, 
Vol.  I,  p.  176.)  Henry  Oxinden  speaks  of  the  natural 
strength  of  Rairi  in  his  Narrative,  and  Grose  heard,  in  the 
middle  of  the  next  century,  that  it  w^as  "the  most  com- 
pleatly  impregnable  place  in  the  universe.*'  *'It  is  repre- 
sented as  a  fortified  mound  of  rocks,  extremelj^  high,  and 
so  steep,  as  but  by  one  narrow  pathway,  to  be  accessible 
to  human  footing  ;  with  this  advantage,  that  the  enclosure 
of  it  is  large  enough,  independent  of  the  stores  accumu- 
lated there,  to  grow  grain  sufficient  for  the  maintenance 
of  its  garrison,  which  were  it  but  a  handful  of  men,  could 
with  pleasure  defend  it  against  the  greatest  armies  that 
could  be  brought  to  take  it  ;  not  to  mention  that  the 
passes  and  defiles  leading  to  it  among  the  mountains,  are 
so  ragged  and  narrow,  that  the  Morattoes  must  be  all 
asleep,  to  suffer  any  armies  to  penetrate  to  that  fortress." 
(A  Voyajre  to>  the  East  Indies,  Vol.  I,  p.  88.)  ''The  natural 
strength  of  the  hill,  in  a  most  difficult  country  and  almost 
surrounded  by  sheer  walls  of  rock,  and  its  position  close 
to  a  highway  of  trade  w^th  easy  access  to  the  Deccan,  and 
with  a  safe  retreat  to  the  island  forts  of  the  Ratnagiri 
coast  influenced  Shivaji  in  his  choice  of  Rayri."  (Bombay 
Gazetteer,  Kolaba,  p.  363.) 
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forces.  Only  hunger  and  money  could  accom- 
plish such  an  enterprise.  The  first,  because 
it  extinguishes,  and  the  second,  because  it 
corrupts  nature  and  thus  succeeds.  He  sent  a 
message  to  the  Governor  of  the  fortress  re- 
questing him  for  a  private  interview  with  him 
in  the  middle  of  the  hill,  as  Sevagy  had  to 
confer  with  him  about  an  important  question. 
He  (the  Governor)  replied  that  if  the  interview 
was  in  the  form  of  a  duel,  though  he  did  not 
fear  any  single  man,  this  action  would  not  be 
well  appraised  [22]  particularly  when  they 
were  in  arms,  as  all  doubts  could  be  resolved 
by  their  means.  But  in  their  present  relation 
nothing  occurred  to  him  that  could  give  occa- 
sion for  an  interview,  unless,  of  course,  it 
was  an  important  affair  and  Sevagy  lacked 
paper  and  ink  which  the  Governor  would  send 
him.  Sevagy  knew  that  the  Governor  was 
right,  and  immediately  wrote  to  him  that  he 
did  not  mean  what  the  Governor  thought,  but 
his  intention  was  rather  different.  It  was  to 
serve  him  and  give  him  what  would  enable 
him  to  spend  the  whole  of  his  life  in  rest 
without  any  dependence  on  the  elephant- 
driver's  son,  and  as  these  things  required 
much  information,  he  had  begged  for  an  inter- 
view in  that  manner.  The  Governor  began  to 
think  of  the  proposal,  and  this  is  the  crime 
from  which  follows  the  greatest  sin.  He 
understood,  more  or  less,  what  would  be  the 
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proposal  of  Sevagy,  but  either  because  he  did 
not  want  it  to  be  supposed  that  he  feared 
Sevagy,  or  because  he  already  wanted  to 
please  him,  the  Governor  replied  that  he  would 
grant  the  interview,  and  assigned  the  place, 
each  regulating  how  his  men  should  behave 
[23]  during  the  interview^  which  was  to  take 
place  half  way  up  the  hill. 

On  the  appointed  day  at  the  appointed 
time  Sevagy  ascended  while  the  Governor 
descended,  both  armed  for  anything  that 
might  follow  and,  on  their  arrival  at  the  place, 
they  made  their  salutes  and  sat  at  a  distance 
of  four  covados^  from  each  other.  Sevagy  ex- 
pressed his  purpose  in  a  few  words  and  spoke 
as  follows  :  "I  know  well,  valorous  captain, 
to  what  I  expose  myself,  should  my  confidence 
be  abused,  I  wanted  that  there  should,  there- 
fore, be  between  us  two  a  memorandum,  I 
mean  that  both  of  us  will  profit,  you  will  be 
rich  and  I  secure.  We  all  work  in  this  world 
to  free  ourselves  from  poverty,  and  even  nature 
persuades  all  to  be  secure  from  it.  I  solicit 
what  nature  urges  and  men  want,  and  I  may 
verv  well  sav  that  I  wish  the  good  of  us  both. 
You  know  already  what  I  have  undertaken  and 
also  what  I  have  accomplished,  and  because 
fortune  favours  me  I  must  continue  it,  for  in 


^  A  measure  used  in  Portugal,  which  contains  three 
quarters  of  a  yard.  (Michaeiis,  Diccionario  da  Lingua 
Portugueza  e  Ingleza,  Vol.  I,  p.  207.) 
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my  heart  there  is  no  desire  to  turn  back.  I 
have  to  achieve  a  great  name  or  to  lose  my 
life.  For  the  latter  misfortune  |"24]  there  is 
no  lack  of  occasions  and  I  cannot  secure  the 
former  good  luck  without  your  favour.  T 
assure  you  that  I  know  how  to  deserve  this 
favour.  I  shall  give  you  money  with  which 
you  may  in  happiness  spend  the  rest  of  your 
life,  which  I  shall  protect  with  the  affection 
of  my  heart,  that  you  may  always  live  without 
fear,  having  none  to  be  afraid  of.''  Sevagy 
would  have  said  more,  but  the  Governor  inter- 
rupted him  with  the  following  words  :  "I  do 
not  understand,  sir,  what  you  mean.  I  shall 
tell  you  more,  so  that  I  may  get  your  answer 
and  know  moreover  in  what  I  shall  have  to 
serve  you,  as  it  should  not  be  anvthincj  that 
may  injure  my  credit,  for  you  know,  to  honour- 
able men  reputation  means  more  than  food.'' 
''In  this  way,"  said  Sevagy,  ''you  mean  to  say 
that  I  do  not  possess  a  good  name."  "I  do 
not  mean  to  say  so,"  replied  the  Governor,  "for 
I  spoke  only  about  myself.  You  have  already 
achieved  the  greatest  reputation,  and  so  great 
it  is  that  the  mere  mention  of  your  name  in 
these  parts  leads  people  to  think  that  you  are 
present.  Such  is  the  respect  you  enjoy  that  the 
mention  of  your  name  is  sufficient  to  frighten 
the  whole  of  this  kingdom;  [25]  but  try  to 
explain  yourself,  for  the  sun  is  quickly  going 
to  sleep  at  his  accustomed  place,  and  I  don't 
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know   if   we   can,     without    a   memorandum, 
finish  another  day  what  we  shall  not  conclude 
here."     "I  am    satisfied,"  said  Sevagy;    "you 
know,   sir,   that  I   have   already  got   by   my 
victories  a  convenient  retreat  where  I  can  keep 
my  treasures  with  tolerable  security.     But  on 
the  examination  and  consideration  of  the  site 
of  this  mountain  I  realise  that  everything  will 
be  more  secure  here  than  in  any  other  place. 
This  was  the  business  that  I  did  not  like  to 
confide   in   a   letter.      It   should   be   confined 
between   us   without   anybody    knowing   our 
secret."     The  Governor  was  surprised,  or  pre- 
tended to  be  so,  at  this  answer  and  replied  that 
he   had   well   understood   Sevagy's   intention, 
but  he  never  believed  that  he  could  propose 
face  to  face  the  sale  of  the  King's  fortress  in- 
volving the  breach  of  the  allegiance  which  he 
owed  and  which  he  had  promised  to  the  King. 
Sevagy  laughed  at  this  moment  and  observed 
that  none  need  keep  faith  with  him  who  did 
not  keep  faith  with  his  natural  sovereign,  the 
Emperor  of  Bisnaga^  against  whom  Vizapur, 
Golconda   and  others  had   rebelled,   and  not 


^  Vijayanagar,  also  called  NarsiiiRa  bv  the  early 
Portngiiese.  The  Sultans  of  Bijapnr  and  Golkonda  were 
not  officers  of  the  Hindu  ruler  of  Vijayanagar,  as  Guarda 
seems  to  suggest,  though  both  of  them  frequently  sought 
his  alliance  and  suffered  many  humiliations  from  him.  On 
one  occasion  Sadashivaraya  of  Vijayanagar  treated  Ali 
Adilshah  I  as  his  servant.  (Cambridge  History  of  India, 
Vol.   Ill,  p.  446.) 
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contented  with  that,  carried  their  arms  against 
him  till  he  was  totally  ruined,  as  you  know^ 
quite  well.  I  declared  that  my  principal  task 
was  to  avenge  this  injury  and  may  God  favour 
me  in  all  my  intentions.  For  my  friend. 
Fortune  helps  him  who  has  more  power,  as 
none  of  these  bought  their  crown  with  money, 
nor  was  it  left  to  them  by  their  ancestors. 
Each  one  works  for  himself  as  did  they  too, 
and  everything  else  is  (due  to)  ignorance.  The 
Governor  yielded  to  these  and  other  argu- 
ments, but  much  less  would  have  sufficed  for 
an  ambitious  heart  to  overthrow  reason.  The 
price  and  the  security  of  the  Governor  were 
then  discussed.  His  security  was  provided 
for  in  the  same  hill  and  nothing  could  please 
him  more;  the  price  was  two  hundred  rupias, 
equivalent  in  those  days  to  two  hundred 
thousand  cruzados^^  and  now  equal  to  three 
hundred  thousand  cruzados,  for  each  rupia 
is  w^orth  two  pardaos^^  and  each  pardao  is 
worth  three  hundred  reis.^^  There  still  re- 
mained to  be  won  the  good  will  of  some  other 
officers,  but  as  all  the  soldiers  were  Gentios, 
and  Sevagy  sent  immediately  the    shrewdest 


of  his  soldiers  there,  everything  was  easily 
concluded  with  the  help  of  the  Governor.  The 
Governor  was  paid,  and  many  others  were  re- 
munerated, and  almost  all  remained  in  the 
service  of  Sevagy,  who  ascended  to  take 
posst  sion  of  the  fortress.  Though  he  was 
there,  and  though  he  had  it  well  garrisoned, 
he  could  not  quite  believe  that  the  fortress 
was  his.  The  extensive  territories  subject  to 
this  fortress  immediately  acknowledged  his 
sovereignty,  and  he  at  once  ordered  all  his 
treasures,  scattered  in  many  places,  and  all 
his  belongings  to  be  brought  to  the  famous 
and  impregnable  fortress  of  Rayaguer. 


^°  An  old  coin  of  Portugal  no  lonp:er  in  use.  The  new 
Cruzado  was  worth  about  two  shilliui^s  nine  pence. 

^^  Pardao  was  a  silver  coin  of  Portuguese  India. 

^2  Rei  is  an  imaginary  coin  of  reckoning.  At  present 
a  rei  is  equivalent  to  a  pie  of  British  India  and  looo  reis 
make  a  Portuguese  escudo. 
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CHAPTER  III 

Sevagy  returns  to  Concao  and  what 

he  did  there. 

"With  the  fortress  of  Rayaguer  in  his 
possession  Sevagy  considered  himself  more 
powerful  than  Idalcao  himself,  and,  to  recover 
what  it  had  cost  him,  he  set  out,  as  was  his 
custom,  to  plunder,  and  realising  that  in  [28] 
the  open  country  his  spoils  might  cost  him 
dear,  he  went  through  woods  and  bushes 
which  he  found  convenient,  for  his  men  were 
brought  up  in  forests.  He  entered  into  the 
Concao  and  commenced  his  operations  with 
the  Degaes  who  inhabited  it,  viz,  Lacomosanto,^ 
Queissoa  naraque,  Queisoaporuum  and  Raulo- 
sinay.2      The  Degaes  are  what  the  Princes  of 


1  Lakham  Savant  succeeded  his  brother  Som  Savant 
in  the  Government  of  Savantvadi.  According  to  the 
Bombay  Gazetteer,  Vol.  X,  p.  440,  Lakham  died  in  1665 
but  he  is  mentioned  in  a  treaty  conchided  by  Shivaji  with 
the  Portuguese  of  Goa  in  December,  1667.  Lakham 
Savant  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Portuguese  territories  and 
was  creating  disturbances  in  Shivaji's  state  from  that  safe 
retreat.  By  the  above-mentioned  treaty  Lakham  and  his 
adherents  were  to  be  expelled  from  the  territories  of  the 
Portuguese  Crown  if  they  were  found  guilty  of  any  such 
misdeed.     (Biker,   Tratados  da  India,  Vol.  IV,  p.   121.) 

2  Keshav  Naik  and  Keshav  Prabhu  belonged  to 
Pernem,  while  Raulu  Sinay,  a  Sarswat  as  his  name  indi- 
cates, ruled  at  Bicholim  and  was  one  of  the  ancestors  of 
the  Desais  of  Vercm,  Ponda,  Naroa,  Bicholim  and  Lamgao. 
(Pissurlencar — Portugueses  e  Maratas,  Shivaji,  p.  13.) 


Italy  were    when   they    paid   tribute    to   the 
Emperor,  for  in  the  same  manner  do  they  all 
pay  to  the  King  Idalcao.     All  the  above  men- 
tioned (Degaes)  w^ere  neighbours  to  the  city  of 
Goa.     Each  one  of  them  lived  with  great  arro- 
gance in  small  principalities  and,  as  all  the 
four  combined  did  not  possess  a  territory  more 
than   eight   leagues   in   length   and   three   in 
breadth,  they  made  war  against  each  other,  till 
they  confided  in  the  mediation  of  the  Subedar 
of  Idalcao  for  the  settlement  of  their  disputes. 
The  Subedar  is,  we  may  say,  what  the  Vicar 
of  the  Empire  was  at  the  time  referred  to  in 
Italy.     He  was  commonly  called  there  Visrey.^ 
This  office  was  sold  at  the  Court  to  him  who 
gave  most,  and  he  did  in  his  district   what 
could  be  expected  from  this  principle.      They 
robbed,  not  according  to  law  at  all  but  without 
any,    and    when    the    complaints    mournfully 
crossed  the  air  [29]  to  the  Court,  the  office  was 
put  to  auction  anew  without  anj^  considera- 
tion  whether  its   term  had  or  had   not  ter- 
minated.    Another   (governor)   came,   and   it 
was  sometimes  necessarv  to  take  arms  asfainst 
the  first  to  get  possession.     And  if  victorious, 
he  also  mis-used  his  victory  with  tyranny  and 
robbery,  for  when  the  King  robs  w-hat  can  the 
subjects  and  the  robbed  do?       When  Sevagy 


^  Viceroy,  ]\Iarathi   Vijdre  is  a  corrupt  form  of  the  old 
Portuguese  word  in  the  text. 
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arrived  at  these  places,  the  first  thing  lie  did 
was  to  style  himself  as  the  Subedar  not  of  the 
King  but  of  his  own.  He  made  a  long  resid- 
ence there  and  thus  dealt  out  great  justice,  for 
the  greatest  [act  of  justice]  was  to  rob  these 
barbarians  whom  he  plundered,  and  of  resti- 
tution he  ignored  even  the  name.  They  then 
surrendered  the  land.  Who  knows  why  they 
suffered  such  insults.  He  sacked  Vengurla,"*  a 
place  where  the  Dutch  had  a  factory.  The 
factory  was  not  raided  for  the  Sevagis  did  not 
make  their  grimaces  at  the  muskets.  Then  he 
attacked  Banda^  that  belonged  to  Lacomosanto 
who  resisted  for  a  while  but  soon  retired  in  the 
great  forest  that  saved  his  life,  and  Sevagy  rob- 
bed Lacomosanto  of  his  wealth  that  he  did  not 
take  with  him.  He  presently  entered  into  the 
district  of  Queissoanaraque  [30]  and  Quossoa- 
poruum.  They  offered  great  resistance,  I  think 
because  they  were  more  poor,  for  wealth  seems 
to  have  an  understanding  with  valour  that 
where  one  presided  the  other  should  not  stay. 
Sevagy  suffered  some  loss  of  men  but  at  last 
put  them  to  flight,  and  here  in  the  city  of  Goa 


^  '*ln  1638,  under  the  name  Fin^urla,  Vcnp^nrla  is 
mentioned  as  a  very  convenient  haven,  where  the  Dutch 
had  a  trade  settlement  and  victualled  their  ships  during? 
their  eip^ht  months'  blockade  of  Goa."  (Bombay  Gazetteer, 
Vol.  X,  p.  377). 

^  About  6  miles  south  of  Vadi.  It  was  a  place  of  consi- 
derable importance  durinp^  the  i6th  and  the  first  half  of 
the  17th  century. 
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we  find  them  as  miserable  refugees.  Raulo- 
sinay  met  with  the  same  fate  and  made  the 
same  journey,  and  in  Goa  they  all  resided  till 
Sevagy  left  for  his  own  territories  after  sacking 
their  lands  and  Manorem,  Uguris,  Bicholim 
and  Ponda.^  In  the  northern  parts  he  was 
already  obeyed  by  all,  and  after  these  enter- 
prises he  was  everywhere  received  with 
triumph.  Only  Rayapur^  where  the  English 
had  a  factory  refused  to  yield.  The  English, 
however,  confided  in  the  protection  that  the 
Governor  of  the  province  had  promised  them, 
and  the  Governor  thinking  that  Sevagy  would 
fly  from  the  English  muskets  at  Rayapur  as  he 
had  fled  from  the  muskets  of  the  Dutch  at 
Vengurla,  had  not  been  much  disturbed  in  his 
sleep  (had  not  been  overwatchful)  when  Sevagy 
appeared  and  destroyed  all,  killed  the  Gover- 
nor, and  captured  the  English  of  whom  the 
Factor  and  the  partners  [31]  were  suffering 
long  imprisonment  in   the  hill  of  Rayaguer. 


6  Fonda  was  captured  by  Shivaji  in  1675.  In  1677 
one  Trimbak  Pandit  was  Shivaji 's  Subedar  at  Fonda.  He 
was  succeeded  by  one  Dharmaji  Nagnatha.  (Fissurlencar, 
Portugueses  c  Maratas,  I.  Shivaji,  p.  39).  Fonda  now 
forms  a  part  of  Portuguese  India  as  does  Bicholim  ; 
Manorem  is  probably  Manoli,  a  large  town  on  the 
Malphrabha  in  Belgaum  Dt.;  Uguris  may  be  identified 
with  Ugargol,  south-east  of  iVIanoli.  Bicholim  was 
annexed  to  the  Portuguese  territories  in  1746. 

7  Rajapur  in  the  modern  district  of  Ratnagiri.  The 
first  English  Factor\-  was  probablv  founded  in  1649. 
{Bombay  Gazetteer,  Vol.  X,  p.  361.)" 
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Many  of  them  died  there,  for  water  in  English 
stomach  on  Cacherin  de  lentinhas^  is  the  sure 
forerunner  of  death.  Sevagy  felt  pity,  and,  as 
he  thought  that  lack  of  exercise  would  kill 
them,  he  directed  the  governor  of  the  hill  to 
allow  them  more  liberty  so  that  they  might 
walk  about  the  hill  within  the  sight  of  the 
fortress.  They  did  so,  sometimes  they  return- 
ed early  and  sometimes  late  until  one  day  they 
fled;  but  not  knowing  the  intricate  roads  of 
those  confused  woods  they  lost  themselves,  and 
when  they  thought  they  were  far  from  the 
fortress  they  laid  themselves  down  to  sleep, 
and  as  they  were  tired  they  slept  so  heavily 
that  the  next  day  they  woke  very  late  and 
found  themselves  very  near  the  fortress.  They 
excused  themselves  (by  saying)  that  borne 
down  with  the  affliction  of  the  prison  and  by 
oversight  which  was  due  to  such  long  imprison- 
ment, they  had  slept  in  that  fashion.  These 
explanations  were  generally  credited,  for  there 
was  no  change  in  their  treatment,  nor  w^ere 
their  outings  prohibited,  and  they  observed  the 
forests  better  for  their  second  flight.      In  this 


8  Cacherin  dc  lentinhas  must  be  khichrl  as  lentil  or 
pulse  forms  one  of  its  principal  ingredients.  Fryer,  more- 
over tells  us  that  khichri  was  a  favourite  dish  of  the 
Marathas.  "Their  delightfullest  food  being  only  cutchery , 
a  sort  of  Pulse  and  Rice  mixed  together,  and  boiled  in 
Butter,  with  which  they  grow  Fat."  (p.  8i).  Khichri 
causes'  considerable  thirst  and  as  the  Enghsh  were  not 
used  to  vegetable  diets  it  might  have  proved  unhealthy  to 
them. 
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they  had  better  [31]  success,  for  knowing  that 
Idalcao  had  for  the  second  time  armed  himself 
against  Sevagy  and  the  army  was  within  the 
territories  of  Rayaguer,  they  boldly  went  out, 
and  once  out  of  the  hill,  they  found  the  en- 
campment at  a  little  distance,  where  they  were 
welcomed  and  sheltered  for  the  sake  of  the 
information  about  Sevagy  which  they  supplied. 
From  here  they  went  to  Chaul  during  the 
regime  of  Captain  Antonio  Galvao  de  Sa  and 
thence  to  Bombaim^  after  ten  years  of  imprison- 
ment, but  they  had  the  pleasure  of  depriving 
Sevagy  of  three  hundred  thousands  pagodes 
that  he  had  demanded  for  their  ransom.^^ 
Pagodes  are  coins  of  gold  equivalent  to  five 
rupias  and  each  rupia  is  approximately  equal 
to  a  cruzado. 


^  Bombay,    also    called    Mumbai,    after    the    goddess 
Mumba. 

10  The  English  Factors  of  Rajapur  helped  vSiddi  Jauhar 
in  i66o  and  it  w^as  on  this  account  that  they  were  arrested 
by  Shivaji.  The  President  of  Surat  wrote  to  the  prisoners 
on  the  loth  March,  1662 — "How  you  came  in  prison  you 
knowe  ver\^  well.  'Twas  not  for  defending  the  companies 
goods  ;  'twas  for  going  to  the  seige  of  Pannella  and  tossing 
balls,  with  a  flagg  that  w-as  knowne  to  bee  the  EngHshes. 
....  It  (vShivaji's  action)  w^as  but  as  any  other  would 
doe  having  power  to  revenge  himself  of  such  afifronts". — 
Foster,  English  Factories  in  India,  Vol.  1660 — 1664,  p.  ^j. 
The  prisoners  were  Henry  Revington,  Richard  Taylor, 
Randolph  Taylor  and  Pliilip  Oyffard.  They  made  an  in- 
effective attempt  to  escape  from  Songad  and  were  trans- 
ferred to  Raigad  w-here  they  were  released  in  1663. 
Sarkar,  Shivaji,  p.  299. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

^.vaari  continues  his  conquests,  entering  the 
ZJZies  of  the  Great  Mogol,  who  sends 
TuZle  sLtaghan  with  eighty  thousand 
horse  against  him. 

SevaRV  became  puffed  up  with  his  success 
again  ri/alcao  from  whom  he  had  conquered 
so  many  provinces  [33]  and  fortresses     For 
his^ecurity  in  that  kingdom  he  possessed  the 
■:;ZJe  fortress  of  Rayaguer  whxch  had 
in  it  excellent  water  and  was  so  abundant  y 
Lvided  with  food  that  he  had  nothmg  to 
Cr     He  turned  his  thoughts  to  making  hxm- 
:k  so  great  (being  already  much  feared)     - 
he  would  have  none  to  respect  m  the  whole  ot 
Industan.       As   the   greatest   power   m    his 
reaion  was  the  Great  Mogol,  he  now  des  red 
o    arry  his  arms  against  him,  for  the  other 
kinas    would    be    undeceived    (para    que    se 
Tstnganassem)    when    they    saw      ha      he 
Qliahted  the  greatest.       -tie  enieitju 
S^tis  and  conquered  what  belonged  to 
the  Great  Mogol  in  that  part  as  fax  as  Uppe 
Chaul,^   half    a   league   distant   from   Lower 

',  ^^TZT'a     citv     of    great    importance    and 

1  Upper  Pf"'-,  /  ?.  cima  hy  the  Portuguese, 
antiquity,  ca  led  Cha'd  Je  ^  "^  jy^i^i^^tely  annexed 
rS^Mvara?cl^r^<l'l^  heaVrters  of  a  subhedar. 


Chaul,  a  Portuguese  city.  Upper  Chaul  was  a 
great  place  inhabited  by  Mouros  and  Gentios, 
all  rich  merchants,  and  there  were  many 
w^eavers  with  the  most  curious  merchandise. 
All  w^orked  hard  and  its  great  commerce 
made  the  land  very  prosperous.  It  was,  how- 
ever, an  open  place,  for  with  the  Portuguese 
as  neighbours  with  whom  there  was  a  lasting 
peace,  and  as  [34]  Idalcao  owed  allegiance 
to  its  king,  it  had  no  more  enemies  to  fear. 
That  Sevagy  should  dare  to  molest  its  king 
was  not  even  thought  of  until  he  entered  into 
the  houses  of  the  city  and  robbed  all  in  their 
thousands.  He  immediately  laid  siege  to  a 
castle  (with  a  redoubt)  where  resided  the 
Governor  of  the  province  who  surrendered 
in  a  few  days.  Sevagy  ordered  that  all 
Mouros  who  would  not  acknowledge  his 
sovereignty,  should  be  put  to  death,  and  all 
who  would,  should  be  pardoned.  He  at  once 
ordered  the  construction  of  a  fortress  in  the 
place  of  the  redoubt  and  provided  for  better 
defence  of  the  country  under  him.  The  poor 
inhabitants,  not  having  been  assured  of  secu- 
rity, fled  mostly  to  the  city  of  the  Portuguese 
of  whom  they  begged  shelter,  but  as  they  were 


The  Portng-iiese  fortress  at  Lower  Cbanl  was  finished  in 
1524.  See  Bombay  Gazetteer,  Kolaba  volnme,  pp.  269 — 
310,  and  Gerson  da  Ciinha,  Antiquities  of  Chaul,  p.  39. 
Chaul  was  ceded  to  the  Peshwa  in  1740.  (Danvers, 
Portuguese  in  India,  Vol.  II,  pp.  414 — 415). 
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SO  numerous  and  the  place  was  not  big 
(enough)  they  were  permitted  to  live  outside 
the  ditch  in  the  open  fields  and  the  houses  were 
so  built  that  they  could  not  serve  as  a  signal, 
if  in  any  case  fire  was  set  to  them.  A  great 
settlement  called  Camarabando  was  (thus) 
founded  where  they  lived  from  1652  to  1667  in 
which  year  Sevagy  restored  to  the  Great 
Mogol  twenty  [35]  fortresses^%  as  we  shall 
relate  later  on. 

From  here  Sevagy  passed  to  Biundim  and 
Galiana,2  fourteen  leagues  to  the  north,  all  the 
way  through  the  territories  of  the  Great  Mogol, 
destroying  everything  till  he  reached  the  above- 
mentioned  cities.       He  suddenly  appeared  in 
Galiana  and  robbed  an  immense  amount  of 
wealth,  for  it  was  the  home  of  great  merchants. 
At  the  same  time  when  Galiana  was  sacked 
he  ordered  an  attack  on  Biundim,  three  leagues 
from  the  other  city,  where  he  repaired  in  person 
when  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  got  at 
Galiana.    He  remained  longer  in  Biundim  to 
work    some   wonders.      He   not  only  robbed 
what    the    inhabitants    possessed    but    (also) 
great  treasures  of  which  they  were  ignorant. 
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la  The  treaty  of  Purandar  was  concluded  in  1665  and 
not  in  1667.  vShivaji  surrendered  23  of  his  forts  to  the 
Emperor  of  Delhi. 

2  Bhivandi  and  Kalyan,  though  invariably  mentioned 
together  as  Kalyan-Bhivandi  by  the  Marathas,  are  separate 
towns.  Kalyan  is  still  an  important  place  in  the  modern 
Thana  district. 


H 
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They  were  reasonably  surprised  that  a  stranger 
should  dig  from  earth  (things)  of  which  the 
oldest  of  them  knew  nothing  even  by  tradi- 
tion. The  city  subdued  and  sacked,  Sevagy 
started  to  walk  through  the  streets  accom- 
pained  by  many  people  who  carried  by  his 
orders  levers,  pickaxes  and  many  other  instru- 
ments. Sevagy  would  stop  at  this  or  that 
house  and  pointing  with  his  hand,  would 
order  that  certain  parts  of  the  walls  should  be 
dug  and  a  few  blows  [36]  would  reveal  big 
copper  cauldrons  full  of  gold,  both  in  coins 
and  bullions.  In  this  manner  great  treasures 
that  were  hidden  and  totally  unknown  were 
openly  removed.  Such  burial  of  treasures  is 
common  in  the  Orient.  I  think  the  reason 
underlying  this  barbarous  custom  is  based  on 
the  Pythagorian  theory  of  transmigration  of 
soul  that  leaves  some  hope  that  even  after 
death  they  will  enjoy  their  treasures. 

Satiated  with  wealth,  if  cupidity  can  be 
satiated,  Sevagy  left  for  the  Gate  called  Juner,^ 
only  three  leagues  distant  from  Biundim,  but 
six  leagues,  if  the  highest  part  is  to  be  reached. 
The  road  by  the  (hillside)  slope  is  so  steep  and 
so  narrow  that  more  than  one  person  cannot 
go  up,  and  if  anybody  happens  to  come  from 
above,  there  is  no  other  alternative  but  for  one 
of  them  to  lie  down  on  the  ground  with  his 

^Junnar,   55   miles  west  of   Ahmadnagar. 
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head  upwards  (this  has  been  done)  on  a  road 
full  of  stones  or  trees  that  hurt  him  much 
while  the  other    passes    above.     He  has    not 
only  to    climb  on  foot  but  has  to  take    great 
care   and    caution,  for  if  he  slips  or    falls  he 
will  be  reduced  to  a  thousand  pieces  before 
reaching  the  bottom.     None  of  these  difficul- 
ties   [371    prevented   Sevagy   from    gomg   to 
sack  the  city  of  Juner  (it  is  from  this  city  that 
the  place  takes  its  name),  for  he  had  sent  from 
Biundim  some  men  to  take  posts  so  that  none 
might  climb  and  carry  news  of  his  presence  m 
the  neighbourhood.     Climbing  the  Gate  wi  h 
the  difficulties  that  an  army  would  naturally 
suffer    he  ordered  them  to  take  the  road  of 
the  city  of  Juner,  two  leagues  away,  and  so 
adiusted  (como  tempo  medido)  the  time  that 
the  entries  and  exits  of  the  city  (which  was 
also  open  not  only  because  of  the  security  of 
the  place  but  also  by  the  King's  orders)  might 
be   secured    before    dawn.     This   duty   was 
taken  up  by  the  cavalry,  and  Sevagy  set  out 
with  the  infantry  to  reach  at  daybreak,  and 
when  he  arrived  at  the  city  it  was  already  his. 
But   as   he   did   not    find   the    treasures   he 
expected,    Sevagy    thought    that    they    were 
buried  and  hidden  and  he  subjected  the  in- 
habitants to  much  tortures  that  yielded  him 
many  thousands.     The  Avaldar,  the  Governor 
of    the    province,    was,    in    particular,    much 
tormented,  and  he   delivered  to   him  a  very 
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considerable  sum  consisting  of  his  as  well  as 
of  his  master's  money.  And  it  is  well  under- 
stood why.  [38]  It  should  be  known  that  the 
salary  that  the  Mogol  gives  his  nobles  for 
their  service  and  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
number  of  horse,  which  they  are  obliged  to 
keep  always  ready,  and  to  serve  with  them 
whenever  ordered,  consists  of  entire  kingdoms 
and  sometimes  of  more  than  one.  Kingdoms, 
provinces,  cities  with  their  rights  (termos) 
whatever  they  may  be,  their  general  name  is 
jaguir.'^  Big  jaguir  and  small  jaguir  is  the 
difference  they  make  and  appointment  is 
made  for  a  jaguir  of  so  many  horses.  The 
big  Jaguirholders  are  like  kings  in  their 
jaguirs  and  they  place  in  their  jaguirs 
Governors  who  are  invariably  their  servants. 
This  Avaldar  was  the  servant  of  a  great 
Umhrao^  (the  grandees  are  called  so). 
Cubatghan^  was  his  name  and  the  city  of 
Juner  was  the  metropolis  of  his  jaguir  where 
all   the    revenue   was    collected   to   be    sent 


^  From  Persian  ]ah  a  place  and  giriftan  to  take.  A 
fief  or  "a  hereditary  assignment  of  land  and  of  its  rent 
as  annuity."     {Hobson  Jobson,   p.   446.) 

^Correctly  llniara,  plural  of  Amir.  But  it  is  com- 
monly used  for  a  lord  or  grandee.  (Hobsoyi  jobsoji, 
p.  637.)  For  the  classification  of  military  officers  during 
the  Mughal  period.  (Irvine,  the  Army  of  the  Indian 
Moghuls,  p.  9.) 

^  Qubad  Khan  was  one  of  the  officers  who  served 
under  Jai  Singh  in  the  Deccan.  (Sarkar,  Shivaji  and 
his  Times,  First  edition,  p.   120.) 
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annually  by  the  Governor  to  his  master.    This 
jaguir  yielded    thirty  laqiies  of  pagodes    per 
year.      Each    laque    is     equal     to     hundred 
thousand     and    (thirty     laques)    make     three 
millions  of  pagodes,  each  pagode  is  equivalent 
to  five  cruzados.     These  Avaldars  could  not 
risk  this    money    without  the  order  of    their 
masters,  and  Cubatghan  [39],  who  had  other 
considerable  income,   had  not   for  two  years 
sent  any  order  for  any  money  and  all  had  been 
kept  but  for  Sevagy,  who  took  it  all.    He  left 
Juner^^  for  another  great  place,  five  leagues 
away  but   belonging   to   the  same  jaguir,   to 
which   he  dealt   the   same   treatment  (where 
he  did  the  same).     This  place  was  defended 
by   the  great  mountain  of   Punadar,^  almost 
as     spacious,     as     lofty     and     as     impregn- 
able   as    his    esteemed    {prezada   or   beloved) 
Rayaguer.       In   its   environs   (suburbs)   there 
were   many   houses,    gardens   and   tanks   and 
he    often    lived    there.     And    when    he    was 
detained  at    this  or  similar    other    places  he 
observed  a  rule  which  shows  how  careful  and 
cautious  he  was.      All  along  the  roads    were 
posted  the  most  faithful  spies,  and  his  guards 
had  the  order  to  inform  him  whenever  any- 
body wanted  to  see  him,  whatever  the  hour 
might  be.  This  order  was  punctually  executed 

6a  Piiner  in  the  original  must  be  a  misprint,  the  con- 
text is  clear. 

7  Purandar,    6   miles   south   of   Saswad. 
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and  he  always  remained  dressed  and  he  got  up 
at  all  hours  and  spoke  to  all  who  came,  and  if 
it  was  anything  concerning  his  service,  the 
man  was  immediately  rewarded  and  if  it  was 
the  mail  or  some  other  information,  he  noted 
down  the  date  it  was  written  and  the  time  of 
its  despatch  [40]  and  rewarded  them  accord- 
ing to  their  diligence,  so  that  all  liked  to  serve 
him  and  ceaselessly  worked  to  please  him. 
All  these  accomplished,  he  went  to  add  new 
treasures  to  those  of  Rayaguer. 

The  Avaldar  of  Juner  informed  his  master 
Cubatghan  of  the  loss,  ruin  and  the  lament- 
able pillage  that  his  jaguir  had  suffered  from 
the  tyranny  of  Sevagy.     The  master  was  at 
the  Court  of  Dely  where  the  most  powerful 
Unibraos   ordinarily   resided,    not   merely   to 
dignify  the  court  but  also  to  free  it  from  fear. 
When  Cubatghan  received  the  letter  he  carried 
it     to     King     Oranzebe,     the     Great     Mogol, 
who  has  been    reigning  for  many    years  and 
still  reigns  to-day,  the  28th  of  August,  1695. 
After  delivering  the  letter  he  asked  his  per- 
mission   to  go  to  relieve  his  lands    that  had 
been  destroyed.     Oranzebe  gave  him  the  per- 
mission but  as  it  would  cause  so  much  anxiety 
if    he    failed    to    do    anything,    the    Emperor 
ordered  a  powerful  army  to  be  sent  with  him. 
He^ominated  for  its  Saradar^  or  Sarlescarim,^ 

8  Chief. 

^  Sar-i-Laskar.     In  the  Maratha  army  the  Sar  Lashkar 
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which  is  the  same  as  the  General,  his  uncle 
Sextaghan,  brother  of  his  mother,  with  eighty 
thousand  horse  [41]  to  which  was  added  the 
seven  thousand  of  Cubatghan  and  the  twelve 
thousand   of   the    General.      The    custom   of 
these   people    is,    when    they    are    appointed 
General  for  some  enterprise,  to  carry  to  the 
field   a   small   tent,   which   is   called   Cuche^' 
(signifies    march)  with  its  gate    towards    the 
place  of  their   destination.      Immediately  be- 
hind it,  is  fitted  the  tent  of  the  General,  which 
is  followed  by  those  of  other  officers,  and  in 
the  shortest  time  there  rises  a  great  city.    The 
horses  also  are  in  the  following  manner  posted 
in   tents   ranged   with   intervening   roads.     A 
big  iron  peg  is  driven  into  the  earth  with  an 
iron  ring  on  its  top,  and  in  front  of  it,  another 
is  in  the    same    manner  fixed,  leaving    space 
for  a  rope,  and  from  ring  to  ring  goes  a  rope 
held  and  stretched  securely  and  to  this  the 
horses  are    fastened  with  their    halters  in  a 
sufficient   space,    all   very   well   covered    and 
without  any  confusion  before  being  equipped. 
Almost    always  they  pass  their    time  in  this 
fashion,  for  almost  always  they  are  in  the  field. 
There  they  are  cleaned  twice  a  day  with  such 
minuteness  and  care  that  it  is  a  great  offence 


held    a    position    inferior    to    that    of    the    Sarnobai    or 
Commander-in-Chief.     (Sen,  Military  system  the  Maraihas, 

p.   59.) 

10  More  correctly   kiich,  march. 


ini 


to  see  an    unclean  horse  in  any    part  of  the 
camp.     If  the  men  also  were  so  clean  there 
would  remain  nothing  to  be  desired.     There 
is  no  captain  who  does  not  possess  elephants. 
The    least  of  them  has  ten  and  the    greatest 
fifty.     Of  camels,  the  captain  of  the  poorest 
jaguir  has  eight  hundred  to  carry  his  baggage. 
These  are  not  quartered  in  the  army,  for  they 
always   pass    through    fields    where    there    is 
nothing  to  fear,  but  when  there  is  an  enemy 
they  are  quartered  in  the  army  in  the  same 
way  as  the  horses.     Each  captain  also  brings 
with  him  many    merchants  with    everything 
necessary  for  human  life,  and  they  lend  them 
money  to  help  them  in  their  enterprise.  These 
merchants    give  to  the  soldiers  of  that    com- 
pany whatever  they  want  and  on  the  day  of 
the  New  Moon,  which  is  the  day  of  payment 
and  profusion,  deduct  what  had  been  taken. 
In  short,  each  army  is  a  populous  city  and  so 
abundantly    provided   with    everything   that 
what  cannot  be  obtained  in  cities  is  sought 
in  the  camp.    With  the  Umbraos,  who  were 
to  accompany  him,  the  General  then  set  out 
for  the  Deccan  with  eighty  thousand  horse. 
Cubatghan    wished   for    wings   but   as    [43] 
Juner   was   more   than   six  hundred   leagues 
from  the   capital,  and  armies   with  so  much 
baggage  march  but  slowly,  five  months  were 
spent  on  the  way,  though  they  made  a  great 
hurry.     This  was  also  due  to  the  roundabout 
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way  they  had  to  take  in  order  to  lodge  near 
the  rivers,  an  essential  and  unavoidable 
necessity,  for  only  rivers  can  supply  the  drink 
of  so  many  troops.  And  for  this  reason 
there  are  some  days  of  two  leagues  and  some 
days  of  eight  leagues,  according  to  the  order 
of  the  Mirmanzel,^^  who  is  the  Aposentador  or 
Quarter  Master,  and  who  has  absolute  control 
in  this  matter.  He  not  only  knows  the  posi- 
tion of  the  rivers  but  also  the  roads  where 
there  is  enough  grass  for  the  innumerable 
beasts  that  serve  an  army.  Some  rebels  or 
chieftains,  therefore,  save  themselves  for  a  long 
time  by  burning  the  fields,  as  big  armies  are 
then  unable  to  seek  them,  and  they  are  strong 
enough  for  small  forces.  Generally  an  expedi- 
tion (march)  is  made  in  the  winter,  for  the 
grass  is  then  green  and  wet.  The  grandeur 
with  which  Sextaghan  marched  will  be  dis- 
credited in  Europe,  but  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should     speak     about    it    [44],    though     most 


1^  "To  preserve  order  in  the  andience-hall  and  its 
approaches,  and  to  regulate  the  access  of  the  public 
thereto,  there  were  a  number  of  guards  {Yascra'al),  at 
whose  head  were  several  officers  styled  Mtr  Tiizak 
(literally,'  Lords  of  Arrangement).  The  first  of  these 
officials  was  one  of  the  great  officers  of  state,  and  it  was 
his  duty  when  the  Court  was  on  the  march,  to  fix  the 
route,  to  decide  on  the  marches,  and  to  proceed  ahead, 
select  a  place  for  encampment,  and  lay  out  the  site  of 
the  various  camps  and  the  lines  of  shops  (bazar).  When 
earning  out  these  duties,  the  first  IMIr  Tiizak  was  more 
commonly  known  as  Mir  Manzil,  Lord  of  the  Stages.'* 
(Irvine,  The  Army  of  the  Indian  Moghnls,  pp.   igo-igi.) 


V 


people   refuse   to   believe   everything   outside 
their    country  and  out  of  their  sight.      This 
proud   Monro  had  with  him  two  field    tents, 
each    carried    by   three    hundred    elephants. 
When  he  set  out  from  the  first,  the  other  was 
fitted  in  the  place  where  he  would  stop  that 
day.     Each  tent    contained    houses  for  him; 
the  tent  in    which  he   used  to  give    audience 
was  sixty  feet  in  length  and  thirty  in  breadth 
and  its  covering  was  supported  on  strings  of 
iron,  fifteen  feet  in  height.     This  was  followed 
by  bed  chambers,  private  rooms,  gardens  full 
of  flowers,  conveyed  in  millions  of  vases,  and 
so  delicious    that  one  who  saw  them    would 
doubt    whether  they  were    natural.      All  the 
houses  were  so  neat,  and  furnished  with  such 
beautiful    and  rich    furniture  that    even  the 
court  had   nothing   better.     Immediately  be- 
hind  were  houses   for  the  ladies,   for  maid- 
servants, for  many  eunuchs  and  innumerable 
servants;  there  were  other  houses  for  pantry, 
for   plates    and   different   kitchens.    Outside, 
there  were  houses  for  the  revenue  office,  for 
the  cirminal  and  civil  courts  and  many  other 
departments.      In  the  front  of  the  tent  there 
was  a  courtyard    so  big  and  capacious    that 
[45]  the  military  exercises  with  all  their  com- 
bats and  defences  were  performed  here.     All 
this  fabric  was   surrounded  by  a  wall    made 
of  thick  doubled  cloth,  twenty  feet  in  height, 
supported    by    several    iron    cylinders    with 


"^  It 
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spurs  fixed  in  the  ground.     Each  one  of  the 
Vmhraos,  who  are  all    nobles  and  very  rich 
convey  themselves  in  this  manner.     The  only 
difference    is    that    their   baggage    is    earned 
by    camels,    for    none    of    them    could    have 
elephants    like    Sextaghan.      Does    anybody 
know  how  this  army  looks ,     The  servants  are 
required  to  raise  the  tent  of  the  General  a 
the  same  time  that  the  other  is  fitted  for  the 
Jibing    Man.el    (station).     The    f  r— 
goes   every   night   to   report   to     he   Genera 
fbout  the    events  of  the  day  and  to    consul 
him  about  the  following  march,  and  when  he 
finds   the   army   tired,   he   represents   to   the 
General  that  it  will  be  good  to  rest  that  day 
and  the    General    gives  him  the    permission^ 
Immediately  an  official  goes  out  and  loudly 
proclaims  in  the  above  mentioned  courtyard- 
lal>haa  Mogharno  Oga-    Sahha^-io-^oxro^^ 
Moghamo-resi,  Oga-v^e  will  have  [46].  The 
proclamation     is    followed    by    innumerable 
instruments    (as    a    signal)    that    all    should 
announce  it  either  by  sound  of  instruments  or 
bv  voice     The  instruments  of  all  the  captains 
immediately   respond  and  the  whole   army  is 
informed  in  an  instant.     The  same    thing  is 
done  on  the  night  before  the  march  when  the 
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19  e   u   7       (rr^r^rr^\1^Q■       hence      to-morrow.)        Maquam 
^^  Sub  ah      (morning,      ncucv,  vTr^o-hnmn    here 

^r,f    r^r  n  <;taQ-e)  ho^a  (will  be).     Mognamo,  ncn^, 

Sr^srSablv  f  mistra^llteration    for    .naquarn.    an 

alternative  reading  may  be  vioiiquf. 


X 


proclaimer  says — Sabbaa  cucJie  oga}^  to- 
morrow we  will  march,  and  while  they  march 
let  us  turn  to  Sevagy. 


^5  Subah  kiich  hoga,  to-morrow  there  w411  be  a  march. 


t»  \t 


CHAPTER  V. 

What  Sevagy  did  before  the  Arrival  of 

Sextaghan. 

Having  taken  the  two  chief  cities  in  Cubat- 
ghan's  jaguir  and  treasured  in  such  a  secure 
place  the  Vast  wealth  acquired  in  that  expedi- 
tion, Sevagy  wanted  to  possess  the  entire  jaguar. 
He  went  on  extending  his  conquest  and  every- 
where the  populace,  even  as  far  as  the  great 
city    called    great    Puna,    submitted    to    him 
without    any    resistance.      He    ordered    the 
citizens  to  take  his  Cabul'  (security)  and  asked 
them  to  come  out  to  receive  it  with  festivities 
and  presents  if  they  did  not  want  [47]  to  be 
ruined,  for  Sevagy  ruined  those  who  did  not 
yield     Here    also  he  ordered  houses,    tanks, 
and    gardens  to  be  built  and    Sevagy    him- 
self   assisted    in    every    thing    and    all    the 
works.      After     nominating     a     captain     in 
his    place  (to    whom  the    people    submitted 
and    offered     presents),    he    went    on     foot 
among  the    people  without  being    recognised 
by  any  of  them.     Leaning  on  his  sword,  he 
went   about   taking  note   of   everything   that 
happened;  and  he  jotted  on  the  palm  of  his 
hand  all    important   points    which  he  might 
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(otherwise)  forget,  and  for  this  purpose  he 
always  carried  an  inkstand  with  him.  Of  the 
whole  jaguir  there  remained  only  two  splendid 
hills,  one  called  great  Punadar^  and  the  other, 
little  Punadar.  The  latter  consisted  of  two 
peaks,  not  more  than  ten  paces  from  each 
other  and  much  above  the  clouds.  Great 
Punadar  consisted  of  a  hill  of  still  greater 
height  with  a  tableland  half  a  league  in  extent 
at  the  top  and  excellent  water.  With  these 
advantages  it  was  to  all  appearances  impregn- 
able. When  Sevagy  saw  these  two  hills  he 
felt  a  desire  to  make  them  like  similar  other 
sites  by  building  fortresses  thereon  for  the 
greater  security  of  his  person  and  countless 
wealth.  But  the  two  places  were  well 
garrisoned,  and,  as  his  attitude  (genio)  was 
known,  having  been  already  manifested  by  the 
capture  of  Rayaguer,  these  two  heights  had 
been  strengthened.  Sevagy  surrounded  great 
Punadar  with  fifty  thousand  men,  but  it  was 
like  the  ancient  war  of  the  giants  capable  of 
conquering   the   heaven   itself.     He  tried   all 


1  More  commonly   haul,  an  assurance. 


2  Probably  he  means  Purandar  and  Vajragad.  "It  is 
really  a  double  fort,  with  an  independent  and  very  strong 
sister  enclosure,  named  Vajragarh,  on  a  ridge  running 
east  of  it.  Purandar  consists  of  an  upper  fort  or  citadel 
with  precipitous  sides  all  around  and  a  lower  fort  or 
machi,  300  feet  or  more  below  it.  The  latter  is  a  ledge 
running  round  the  waist  of  the  hill  with  many  a  winding, 
the  entire  circuit  being  four  miles.  On  the  north  side 
the  ledge  widens  out  into  a  broad  terrace."  (Sarkar> 
Shivaji  and  his  Times,  First  edition,  p.  135.) 
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the  contrivances  he  could,  but  when  nothing 
availed  and    many  men  had  been    killed  by- 
stones   thrown   from   above,    Sevagy   resolved 
to  give  a  turn  to  the  fight  by  changing  steel 
for  silver.      He    gave  the    captain  a  hundred 
thousand  rupees,  asking  him  in  the  first  place 
whether  he  expected  in  his  life  such  a  sum 
from  Cubatghan.     The  fort  was  delivered  and 
the  fight    finished.      Little  Punadar    followed 
the  same  example,  for  it  appears  that  even 
among  hills  the  great  provides   examples  for 
the  small.    Sevagy  gave  money  and  dresses  to 
the  garrison  of  the  two  fortresses.    Many  of 
them   remained  in   his  service,   others  went 
away   reporting  the  marvels  heard    from  the 
people  of  the  country  they  passed  [49]  through 
and  Sevagy  was  pleased  with  the  ease  with 
which  everybody  submitted  to  him.  Moreover, 
such  was  the  good  treatment  he  accorded  to 
people  and  such  was  the  honesty  with  which 
he  observed  the  capitulations  that  none  looked 
upon  him  without  a  feeling  of  love  and  con- 
fidence.    By  his   people  he   was   exceedingly 
loved ;  both  in  matters  of  reward  and  punish- 
ment he  was  so  impartial  that  while  he  lived 
he  made  no  exception  for  any  person ;  no  merit 
was   left   unrewarded,    no   offence    went   un- 
punished ;  and  this  he  did  with  so  much  care 
and  attention   that  he   specially   charged  his 
Governors  to    inform    him  in  writing  of    the 
conduct  of  his  soldiers,  mentioning  in  parti- 
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cular  those  who  had  distinguished  themselves, 
and  he  would  at  once  order  their  promotion, 
either  in  rank  or  in  pay,  according  to  their 
merit.     He  was  naturally  loved  by  all  men  of 
valour  and  good    conduct.     He  often    went 
about  the    highways,  either    alone  or  with  a 
few  companions,  and  conversed  about  himself 
with  the  wayfarers  whom  he  usually  met.  He 
spoke   very   ill   of   himself   and    about   other 
things  [50]  to  which  they  responded  (one  way 
or  the  other) ;  (in  this  way)  he  used  to  collect 
very  useful  information.     If  they  spoke  ill  of 
any  measure  and  the  complaint  was  reason- 
able, he  would  at  once  remedy  it,  learning  on 
his  way  the  affection  or  the  hatred  it  caused 
in  the   people.      In  a  short  time  he    reached 
such  a  state  that  it  was  then  regarded  as  a 
great  wonder.     It  was  reasonably  regarded  as 
a  marvel  that  more  soldiers  entered  than  left 
his   service  while   he  was   alive,    for  besides 
being  so  numerous  and  of  such  diverse  castes, 
they  were  the  subjects  of  other  kings  and  were 
not  themselves  naturally  very  firm  (in  their 
adherence).     But  what  surprises  one  most  is 
that  so  many  moral  virtues  should  shine  in  a 
Gentio  rebel  and  a  reputed  robber.     He  used 
to  invigilate    the    soldiers'    barracks  at  night 
and  learn,  from  what  he  overheard,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  his  ministers  whom  he  gave  high 
salaries  that  they  might  have  no  excuse  for 
excesses.     But  they  knew  that  he  kept  him- 
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self  informed  in  every  manner.      If,  however, 
anybody     committed    an    offence,    he     was 
punished   with   surprising    promptitude;   the 
hours  or  the  days  that  intervened  [51]  between 
the  punishment    and  the    commission  of  the 
offence  could  be  in  a  way  calculated  accord- 
ino  to  the  distance  at  which  Sevagy  was.    He 
used  to  say,  no    sovereign  who  rules    should 
excuse    excesses,    much    less    those    of    his 
grandees,  for  such  an  oversight  when  rightly 
construed    must  be   regarded   as   a    consent 
whereby  the  Kings   participate  in  the  crimes 
of  their  subjects.    When  he  punishes  them  he 
not  merely    renders  justice  but  avoids    evils, 
which  are  ordinarily  much  greater  than  those 
he  might  overlook;  and  above  all,  it  makes  all 
contented,   for   when  justice  is  administered 
equally  to  all  without  partiality,  it  does  not 
cause  discontent.     With  such  a  procedure  of 
justice,  without  consulting  any  jurist,  he  made 
his  subjects  ever  happy  and  his  fame  rose  to 
such   a  height   that  throughout   Industan   it 
became  as  dreaded  as  it  was  cherished.     The 
fortresses  of  the  two   Punadars    captured,  he 
made   himself  master  of  extensive   territories 
and  all  immediately  hurried  with  the  richest 
gifts  and  presents  to  do  obedience  to  him  and 
to  take  his  Cabul.    He  posted  his  Governors  in 
these  provinces ;  the  fortresses  were  maintain- 
ed out  of  the  land  revenue,  specially,  [52]  the 
Aduanas  (they  are  dry  ports  or  barren  plots 
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of  land)  yielded  him  huge  sums  whereby  his 
treasures    were    augmented   everyday.     And 
when  everybody  thought  that  he  would  make 
his  residence  in  these  extensive  and  beautiful 
parts,    Sevagy   stationed   garrisons   where   he 
thought  necessary  and  appointed  a  Governor 
whom  he  invested  with  a  splendid  revenue  that 
he  might  shine  in  majesty  and  make  people 
think  that  he  was    Sevagy   himself  (this  was 
his  ordinary  method,  but  it  was  executed  with 
a  cunning  that  was  unique  in  the  world).     He 
himself  left  for  the  district  of  Sulapoor^  where 
by  force   and   cunning  he  took  possession  of 
twelve  great  and  good    fortresses.      This  was 
in  the  year  1660,  the  tenth  quarter  of  his  con- 
quest, and  he  was  29  years  of  age^  and  possess- 
ed  sixty-four    fortresses   with   all  the    lands 
under   their  jurisdiction  that   formed  a  vast 
estate.     He  had  40  fortresses  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Vizapur  and  24  in  that  of  the  Great  Mogol. 
Here  was  Sevagy,  when  in  October  at  the  end 
of  the  winter  (in  those  parts)/^  the  army  of 

2  Sholapur,  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  the  same 
name,  is  165  miles  south-east  of  Poona  and  283  miles  south- 
east of  Bombay.  {Bombay  Gazetteer,  Vol.  XX,  p.  485). 
It  is  quite  likely  that  Shivaji  passed  through  Sholapur 
district  in  1660  as  he  proceeded  that  year  as  far  as  Gadag 
and  Lakshmeshwar,  if  the  Jedhe  chronology^  is  to  be 
credited. 

^  According  to  the  Jedhe  Chronology  and  Shiva  Bharat 
Shivaji  was  born  in  1630.  Thevenot  says  that  in  1664 
Shivaji  was  34  years  old. 

^^  The  rainy  season  and  not  the  Indian  winter  is 
meant  here. 
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Sextaghan  arrived  at  Guner^  and  was 
quartered  there,  while  [53]  Cubatghan  took 
account  of  his  vassals  for  not  resisting  Sevagy 
and  submitting  to  him  in  such  a  hurry.  At 
the  sight  of  this  army  Sevagy's  men  imme- 
diately dispersed  (for  such  was  the  order  that 
Sevagy  had  left,  as  he  did  not  like  to  engage 
with'such  a  powerful  army  in  the  open  field) 
and  retired  where  their  master  was. 

The  Mogol  army  refreshed  itself  from  the 
strain  of  such  a  long  march  till  the  middle  of 
November  while  Cubatghan  effected  the  cold 
remedies  he  found  necessary  to  build  afresh 
the  great  treasure  of  which  Sevagy  had  robbed 
him. 


5  Giiner  is  evidently  a  misprint  for  Puncm,  i.e.  Poona. 
Cosme  da  Guarda's  statement  here  is  quite  accurate. 
According  to  the  Jedhe  Chronology,  Shaista  Khan  went  to 
Poona  in  Ashvin  of  1582  Shaka  which  corresponds  to 
October,  1660. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

What  happened  between  Sextaghan  and 

Sevagy. 

The    Mogol    army    moved    towards    the 
country  conquered  by  Sevagy.    They  marched 
with  remarkable  vigilance  in  constant  fear  of 
Sevagy's  wiles.     Sextaghan  contented  himself 
with  waiting  for  the  fitting  up  of  one  tent  only, 
because  the  practice  of  fitting  up  another  was 
not  observed  here.    No  one  else  was  stationed 
in  the  vanguard,  he  himself   marched  in  the 
van  and  everything  went  well  and  with  so 
much    order   that   it   amply    illustrated    the 
opinion  he  had  of  his  adversary.    But  in  spite 
of  all  these   precautions,  he  said  or   planned 
nothing    that   Sevagy   did    not    immediately 
learn.     Sevagy  knew  how  to  make  new  friends 
with  money,  and,  like  his  wealth,  his  friends 
were  innumerable,  and  they  sent  him  informa- 
tion every  hour.     He  was  at  great  Punadar, 
but  Sextaghan  had  not  marched  one  league 
when  he  saw  ten    thousand   horse  of  Sevagy, 
arrayed  in  four  divisions,  assault  his  army  on 
all  sides.     The  Mogol  army  also  marched  in 
separate   detachments  to  make    room  for  the 
numerous    baggage,    women   and    beasts,   of 
which    the    camp    was    composed.      For    this 
reason  none  left  their  place,  for  each  company 
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guarded    what   belonged    to   it.     The   Mogols 
were  in  this  suspense  and  difficulty  when  the 
troops  of  Sevagy  inflicted  a  heavy  loss  upon 
them  with  dexterous  expedition.      They  [55] 
assaulted  one  division  and  retired,  but  in  the 
same    manoeuvre    fell   upon     another.      The 
Mogols    could    not   divine     wherefrom     they 
came,  for  it  appeared  as  if  Sevagy  were  every- 
whre;  the    confusion  in  the  army   became  in 
this  manner  very  great.    By  these  onslaughts 
Sevagy   used  to  take  plenty  of  spoils   besides 
killing  many  men,  and  as  his  appearance  and 
disappearance    were   effected   in   an   instant, 
every   foot   of  thicket  made   Sextaghan   halt, 
for    each    presented    some    unusual    aspect, 
without  examining  which  he  would  not  move. 
At  the  place  where  the  Mogol  army  was 
to  encamp  (as  we  have  said,  this  is  decided  by 
the    place     having    a    good     water-supply), 
appeared   eight  thousand   horse   commanded 
by  Neotagy,    Sevagy's  uncle  and    contriver  of 
ambushes.    Besides  the  eight  thousand  horse, 
Neotagy  had  posted  two  thousand  on  two  sides 
of  the^oad    which  the  Mogol    army  had  to 
take,    but    they   were   placed    in    such    thick 
forests  that  this  reserve  caused  no  suspicion. 

When  the  Mogol  army  saw  these  eight 
thousand  horse  in  the  place  where  it  was  found 
necessary  to  encamp,  the  vanguard  halted, 
and  hardly  had  word  passed  as  to  what  should 
be  done,  when   they  (the   Sevagies)   charged 
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with    passionate    fury  in  order  to  sweep    the 
Mogols  under  their  horses,  and  the  field  was 
filled  with  shouts  and  uproars  and  the  soldiers 
were    so   confused    that   they    fell    upon    one 
another   with    tumult   and    fury.     When    the 
Mogols  imagined  that  they  had  caught  them, 
the   Sevagies    divided    themselves   into   four 
parties  and  fled  each  in  a  particular  direction. 
In    such    a    manner     could    they    steal    a 
manoeuvre   that   the  Mogols   were    stupefied 
and,  stumbling  upon  one  another,  they  could 
not   reach    those    they   sought.     After   a    few 
manoeuvres  at  a  great  distance  the  Sevagies 
turned    to   unite,    in    order    that    the   Mogols 
should  pursue  them  under  the  impression  that 
they  constituted  the  whole  force  (of  Sevagy); 
for   once    afar,    they   would   not   be     able    to 
succour    the    baggage    for    which    the     two 
thousand    hidden   horse   had   been    destined. 
This  plan  was  nicely  executed ;  for  Sextaghan 
pursued  them,  thinking  that  was  the  whole 
army  of  Sevagy,  which  he  wanted  to  destroy 
that  very  day.     And  when  it  seemed  that  the 
proper   time  had  arrived,  out   came  the  two 
•thousand    and     assaulted    [57]    the    immense 
baggage,  which  was  immediately  invested  to 
the  great  confusion  of  all. 

The  circumstances  that  largely  contribut- 
ed to  this  confusion  were  that  the  baggage 
was  invested  on  both  sides  and  that  the'^sun 
had  already  gone   down.     The  loss  was  very 
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great.  They  (the  Maratas)  took  thousands  of 
loaded  camels,  many  elephants,  innumerable 
horses  and  everything  that  they  could,  killing 
all  whom  they  met,  while  the  other  thousand 
removed  the  spoils.  What  they  could  not 
take  was  left  on  the  ground,  but  they  remov- 
ed the  beasts  of  burden.  And  in  these,  more 
than  in  anything  else,  the  army  suffered  the 
greatest  loss.  The  frustrated  army  then  re- 
tired, as  Neotagy  had  conveniently  vanished 
in  a  moment.  But  when  they  arrived  at  the 
former  place  and  saw  the  destruction  the 
Maratas  had  wrought,  they  could  not  hold 
their  surprise  and  sorrow.  That  night  they 
went  without  food  in  the  inclement  weather, 
for  the  servants  did  not  appear  and  most  of 
the  tents  had  now  passed  into  Sevagy's 
possession.  Moreover,  they  passed  (the  night) 
arms  in  hand,  for  the  very  leaves  that  moved 
seemed  to  them  to  be  Sevagy's  men.  Their 
conversation  consisted  of  nothing  but  the  evil 
omen  [58]  of  such  a  bad  beginning.  They  did 
not  know  how  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  tricks 
of  Sevagy,  for  this  mode  of  pillage,  said  they, 
were  unknown  to  them,  and  they  concluded 
by  saying  that  Sextaghan  w^ould  put  an  end  to 
this  method.  Soon  the  most  pitiable  sight 
presented  itself :  the  camel  drivers  and  other 
servants  who  had  fled  or  escaped  began  to 
arrive,  and  all  in  the  army  uttered  shouts  of 
surprise,  for  some  of  them  came  without  their 
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arms,  others  crippled,  others  with  head  un- 
covered and  all  without  their  charge,  which 
was  the  most  important  thing.  That  night, 
Sextaghan  slept  in  a  very  small  tent,  for  he 
had  to  get  without  his  accustomed  pomp ;  with 
the  usual  arrogance  of  a  Mogol,  he  blasphemed 
and  swore  that  Sevagy  would  have  to  pay  for 
all  these  with  interest,  but  in  spite  of  so  much 
arrogance  he  had  to  experience  to  his  cost 
Sevagy's  stratagem  and  cunning  then  and 
later. 

On     the    following    longed-for    morning 
Sextaghan     sent    thirty    thousand     horse    to 
traverse  the  whole  field  and  gather  the  wrecks 
of  the  previous  night.     Both  men  and  beasts 
excited  pity  and  all  were  led  [59]  to  the  main 
army  which  through  fear  they  had  been  pre- 
vented from  joining  the  previous  night.     The 
day  was  spent  in  searching  the  field,  healing 
the  wounded  and    burying  the  dead,    among 
whom  w^as  not  found  a  single  one  of  Sevagy's 
men,— they  were  more  familiar  with  the  night 
when  they  delivered  so  many  and  so  repeated 
assaults  that  offered  Sextaghan  much  cause  to 
fear.     The  army  then  set  out  for  Puna  in  the 
field  of  which  city,  as  we  have  already  said, 
Sevagy  had   built   a  palace,   and   tanks   and 
gardens.     In  the  same  palace,  Sextaghan  took 
up  his  residence,  for  everything  was  found  as 
it    was    when    Sevagy   lived    there.     Another 
stratagem    that  Sevagy  always  had    recourse 
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to,  and  from  which  he  derived  no  small  gain, 
was  based  on  the   knowledge  he    had  of  the 
most    secret    entries    and  exits  of  the    house, 
fashioned    purposely  for  this    enterprise,  and 
things  happened    afterwards  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plans  already  made.     All  the 
districts  of  this   province  asked  for   Sevagy's 
counsel  as  to  what  they  should  do  under  the 
circumstances.     If  he  wanted  them  to  defend 
themselves    against    the   Mogols,    they    were 
ready,  if  not,  they  would  wait  upon  his  specific 
orders.     He  replied  that  all  should  take  the 
Cahul    [60]    of   Sextaghan   until    he    ordered 
otherwise.    So  they  did  and  remained  secure 
from  both  sides.     Here  in  this  district,  there 
is  a  large  estate  with  an  extensive  jurisdiction, 
the  lord  of  which  is  a  Bracmane  Gentio,  truly 
worthy  of  being  mentioned  here.     This  estate 
and  jurisdiction  of  his  were  so  privileged  for 
Mouros,   Gentios   and   all   (other)   castes  that 
though    there   were    many   wars  no    soldier 
entered  it  except  in  peace.     This  is  why  this 
settlement    became   the   general    hospital   of 
India.     Whoever    came   there,    whatever    he 
might  be,  found  food  and  shelter  with  liberty 
to  stay  as  long  as  he  liked,  for  this  Bracmane 
said  that  there  were  some  to  whom  God  gave 
wealth  to  share  with  others.     And  he  behaves 
as  if  his  great   revenue   belonged   entirely  to 
the  poor.     And  as  this  virtue  and  liberality 
are  not  now  common  to  men,  there  are  none 
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in  Industan  who  do  not  revere  this  Bracmane 
on  this  account;  the  armies  that  pass  by  this 
way,   and    they   are   not   few,   have    for   him 
such  respect  as  if  he  were  the  only  man  in  the 
world.     And  as  there  are  in  these  parts  castes 
who  do  not  eat  anything  unless  it  is  cooked 
and  prepared  by  one  of  the  same  caste,  he  has 
cooks  of  all  castes  so  that  no  one  may  excuse 
himself  on  this  account,  for  he  gives  to  each 
man  what  has  been  dressed  by  a  person  of  his 
own  caste.     Moreover,  he  has  got  spies  to  pre- 
vent  anybody   from  evading  his   hospitahty. 
The   first    time   Sevagy   passed   through   this 
place,  the   Bracmane   sent  to  his   kitchen  all 
that  was    necessary  for    ministering  to   the 
grandeur  of  his  table,  as  Sevagy  did  not  like 
to  go  to  his    house.     As  he  did    not    excuse 
others,   the   Bracmane   sent   a   message   with 
those    things,    saying   that   he   should    slight 
nothing,  for  all  men  are  poor  and  receive  in 
this    fashion   what   pertains  to  him,  for   God 
gave  him  his  property  to  share  with  all.     The 
name  of  the  Bracmane  was  Ramagy,  and  God 
wanted  to  enlighten  him  with  His  pity  so  that 
so  many  deeds  of  charity  might  not  be  lost. 
Let  us  now  turn  to  our  subject.     The  general 
Sextaghan    was    receiving    throughout    that 
region    people   who    submitted    to   him    and 
he  granted  pardon  to  those  who  returned  to  the 
allegiance  of  their  sovereign.    And  it  seemed 
to  him  that  he  had  [62]  finished  Sevagy  there- 
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by,  but  experience  proved  the  contrary. 
Sevagy  sent  from  Punadar  several  parties  of 
his  men,  whose  sudden  and  short  attacks 
always  caused  loss  of  horses,  camels  and  oxen 
and  many  casualties,  and  even  Sextaghan  was 
surprised  that  Sevagy  never  sufTered  any  loss; 
and  this  was  due  to  the  execution  of  the  order, 
that  they  should  never  (permit  themselves  to) 
be  caught  but  should  do  what  they  could 
without  risk  and,  having  done  so,  should 
immediately  leave  with  all  the  booty,  for 
Sevagy  said  that  he  prized  the  lives  of  his 
soldiers  above  all  the  interests  of  the  world. 
They  delivered  an  assault,  robbed  and  killed 
whom  they  met,  and  by  the  time  the  Mogols 
were  mounted,  not  a  single  enemy  could  be 
seen,  and  they  stood  stupefied  listening  only 
to  the  complaints  of  the  wounded,  robbed  and 
despoiled. 

Sextaghan  tried  to  besiege  great  Punadar 
where  Sevagy  had  retired,  but  there  was  such 
a  slaughter  and  the  besieged  treated  the 
Mogols  with  such  derision  that  Sextaghan 
was  convinced  of  the  error  [63]  he  had  com- 
mitted and  at  once  retired  to  the  very  lodging 
he  had  left,  contenting  himself,  as  he  passed 
through  the  country,  with  the  destruction  of 
some  places  that  did  not  like  to  renounce  their 
obedience  to  Sevagy  at  any  cost;  but  he 
(Sextaghan)  did  not  return  from  these  enter- 
prises as  (gloriously)  as  he  had  set  out,  for  he 
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ZL^Tm"\^'"''^''  ^'""^y  ^^^  h^d  taken 

Zed       \T'  "T^  '^"'^^  ^^  "h^^  ^hey  had 

In  the   n  .P''''^'  '''  *^^^^  places   had 

^n  the   necessaries  of   life    and  the    army  of 

feevagy    always    executed    his    orders    well 

tear'h.,       ^''''  ^''''  "^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  that  one 

suffered     ^'Ti     "''''  ""''  "'^^  ^^^  ^^i^lessly 
suffered  great  loss  m  these  parts,  and  he  tried 

to  strengthen  his  uncle  with  fresh  reinforce 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

The  Great  Mogol  sends  Jassomptissinga  toith 

one  hundred  thousand  horses  and  what 

followed  his  arrival. 

Jassomptissinga!  ^et  out  from  Dely,  the 
second  capital  of  the  Mogol,  and  (when  he) 
arrived    [64]  after  an  easy  march,   Sextaghan 
went  to  welcome  him.     When  he  related  the 
past  events  to  the  new  General,  some  of  them 
caused  his  admiration  and  others  made  him 
laugh  but  all  the  while  he  praised  the  great 
astuteness  of  the  adversary.     Sevagy  had  in- 
formation of  the  new  reinforcement  and  fear- 
ing the  might  of  the  new  enemy,  tried  the  use 
of    his    cunning.      Jassomptissinga     was    a 
Gentio.    Sevagy  took  advantage  of  this  (fact) 
for  he  was  a  (Hindu)  and  sent  him  one  night 
a   rich   present   of   precious    stones,    a   large 
quantity  of   gold  and  silver  with  many   rich 
and  precious  jewels.^     With  these  marvellous 
cannons  Sevagy  fought  and  reduced  that  fort- 
ress.    The  message  was  as  follows  :     "Though 
Your  Highness  has  the  greatness  of  a  Sovereign 
King  and  (now)  also  that  of  the  General  of  so 


1  Taswant   Singh,   Raja   of  MaTO'ar. 

2  Manucci  also  believed  that  there  was  a  secret  under- 
standing between  Shivaji  and  Jaswant,  (See  Storm  do 
MogoT,  Vol.  II,  p.  104) 
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powerful  an  Emperor,  if  you  recollect  that  I 
am  a  Gentio  like  you,  and  if  you  take  account 
of  what  I  have  done,  you  will  find  that  all  I 
have  done  was  due  to  the  zeal  for  the  honour 
and  worship  of  your  gods  whose  temples  have 
been  destroyed  everywhere  by  the  Mouros.  If 
the  cause  of  religion  have  precedence  over  all 
the  goods  of  the  world  and  even  [65]  over  life 
itself,  I  have  for  the  same  cause  risked  mine 
so   many   times.     Your   Highness,    I    had    to 
commit    these    excesses    because   I   was    so 
obliged  to  the  gods  who  gave  me  above  all  such 
a  high  caste  and  race  as  that  of  the  Rayas. 
After  death  they  will  transfer  this  soul  to  the 
body  of  a  Bracmene  or  of  a  cow,  as  I  expect 
of  the  gods  for  the  work  I  have  done  in  their 
service,  in  reward  for  which  they  have  paid 
me  with  great  treasures  in  this  life  which  I 
would  share  with  Your  Highness  if  you  kindly 
attend  to  my  prayers  and  as  a  token  of  which 
I  offer  you  in  the  name  of  the  gods  themselves 
these  trifles.     I  do  not  ignore  that  [a  person 
of]  your  high  caste  has,  for  honour  and  loyalty 
to  defend    those   whose   salt  and   water   you' 
eat  and    drink.      I  know   moreover   that  you 
hold  the  jaguir  of  the  Great  Mogol  and  cannot, 
on  that  account,  take  the  side  of  another,  but 
you  may  so  behave  that  you  will  not  fail  in 
the    loyalty    professed    by    your    illustrious 
family  (sangue)  or  in  the  respect  due  to  your 
gods   that   I   may   mix   with   the   people   of 
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Sextaghan,  [66]  to  be  able  to  do  as  I  like  (para 
ser  senhor  das  ac^oens),  and  to  do  to  him, 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  Mouros,  what  I 

can." 

Jassomptissinga  was  less  devout  and  more 
ambitious   and   so    did   not   attend   to    these 
scruples ;  he  was  much  obliged  for  the  presents 
and  still  more  for  the  promises  for  which  he 
confederated   with    Sevagy   promising  not  to 
obstruct  his    cause    and    even  to    connive  at 
what  he  might  design   against  the  Mouros. 
And   for    greater    dissimulation   he   at  once 
lodged  in  the  quarter  next  to  Sextaghan's  to 
leave   the  rest  of  the   field  free  for   Sevagy's 
usual  assaults.     Neotagy  was  the   first  to  set 
out  under  the  darkness  of  night  with  eighty 
men  only   with    him,  all  (of    them    went)  on 
foot   with  swords  and  targets.      He  entered 
the   lodging  of  Sextaghan   which  was  in  the 
very  houses  that  Neotagy  and   Sevagy   had 
built,2^  and  posted  behind  the  walls  of  these 
houses  he  began  to  effect  a  breach  with  hand 
pikes,   a  strong    wind    prevented   the    noise 
which  would  otherwise  follow,  for  Sextaghan 
himself  had  slept  in  the  house.     The  Sevagies 
had  purposely   selected  a  stormy   night  [67]. 
They  were  soon  (afterwards)  entering  but  the 
first  two  fell  into  a  well  of  which  they  had  no 


'^'^  The  ciuarter  occupied  by  Shaista  Khan  was  called 
Lai  Mahal  according  to  the  Jedhe  Chronology. 
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knowledge,     for    it    had    been     opened    by 
Sextaghan's  order  for  the  use  of  the  women 
They  discovered,  however,  that  the  mouth  (of 
the  well)    was    narrow  and    some  of  them 
stretched    themselves   over   it   while    others 
passed  over  their  (body).     They  found  them- 
selves in  the  women's  quarter  where  no  man 
could  enter.    The  women,  seeing  now  so  many 
men,  made  a  loud  noise  in  great  confusion  and 
the  son  of  Sextaghan  hurrying  to  their  rescue 
was  instantaneously   killed.     Then  the   wail- 
mg  and  shouts  of  the  women  increased  very 
much,  which   roused   Sextaghan,    who   as  he 
was  arrogant  by  nature,  entered  through  the 
door  with  a  scymitar  in  hand  without  know- 
mg  who  his  guests  were.    Neotagy  encounter- 
ing him  dealt  a  heavy  blow  at  his  head  and 
while  Sextaghan  parried   with   the  scymitar 
Neotagy  drove  his  sword  shell  entirely  cutting 
the  thumb.     Feeling  himself  then   wounded 
and  disarmed,  expecting  no  mercy  he  retreat- 
ed among  the  women  who  with  great  artifice 
saved  his  life.    They  pushed  him  along  say- 
ing, "we  see  [68]  this  washerman  shows  bold- 
ness   knowing    that    this    is    the    house    of 
women!"     This  dissimulation   saved  his  life 
for  Neotagy  on  this  account  gave  up  pursuing 
him.    While  he   returned  to  seek   Sextaghan 
in  the  house,  the  latter  left  the  house  and  fled 
convinced  that  the  whole  army  of  Sevagy  had 
come   upon  him   and  he  did  not  feel   secure 
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anywhere.    Neotagy  did  not  leave  at  once,  find- 
ing himself  in  the  house  he  sat  on  the  very 
bed  of  Sextaghan.     There  he  called  the  women 
and    interrogated    them  in  order  to  find    out 
their  master  but  they  responded  that  he  knew 
well  how  little  freedom  they  had  who  could 
not  go  out  of  a  house  and  he  would  find  suffi- 
cient answer  in  that  fact.       In  this  manner 
they  all  said  that   Sextaghan  was  not    there. 
Neotagy    did  not  insist   more,  he  knew    that 
such  was  the  fact  but  (he  knew)  not  that  these 
(women)  had  saved  him.    He,  however,  picked 
up    the   loveliest   of   them    and   judging   her 
to  be  the  greatest  favourite  he  requested  her 
to  take  betel  and  while  she  did  so  (Neotagy) 
remained  standing  before  her.     (Betel  is  a  leaf 
very   common   in   India,   which    the   natives 
always  eat  [69]  with  lime  and  a  fruit  called 
areca,  and,  though  the  ingredients  of  lime  and 
areca  are  as  hard  as  bread  and  may  seem  to  be 
unpleasant,   the   effect   is   not   only   good   for 
health  but  is  not  displeasing  to  the  taste)  and 
she  ate  it  slowly  while  his  men  collected  all 
the  precious   things  in   the   house.      Having 
been  in  formed  that  all  were  in  good  order,  he 
left  by  the  main  gate  where  he  met  no  guard 
or  anybody  to  enquire  who  he  w^as.     Neotagy 
offered  no  insult  to  the  women,  for  their  sex 
is   much    venerated    in    Industan     and    they 
observe     their     customs     better     than     the 
Europeans.    These  soldiers  had  special  reason 
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for  this,  as  it  was  the  order  of  Sevagy  who, 
while  he  lived,  was  both  obeyed  and  loved! 
And  if  anybody  ever  violated  any  of  his  orders 
the  punishment  was  such  that  there  was  no 
second  instance  (of  the  offence).  Hence  it  is 
clearly  inferred  that  the  real  author  of  the 
losses  and  offences  of  a  commonwealth  is  the 
ruler. 

The   noise  in  the  house  was   followed  by 
the  tumult  of  the  whole  army,  and  mounting 
[70]  their   horses  the  oflftcers  awaited    orders 
about  what  they  should  do.     There  were  great 
confusion  and  din  of  innumerable  instruments 
but  greater  was  the  noise  they  all  made  be- 
cause none  knew  what  to  do.    And  the  army 
was  in  this    condition  when  Neotagy   passed 
through    its    midst    with    his    men.       The 
Daquinini      language     differed     very     little 
from     that     of    the    Mogols,     and     all     the 
Sevagies  passed  by  conversing  among  them- 
selves   in    the    Mogol    language,    and    they 
were  thought  to  be  Mogols  supposed  to  have 
come  to  participate  in  an  assault  that  was  to 
be  delivered  at  a  certain  place  against  Sevagy. 
In  this  fashion  they  left  and  went  to  the  hills 
and  the  mountains   whence  they  had   started 
and  Jassomptissinga  laughed  at* the  event  and 
at  all  persons.     With  the  light  of  the   morn- 
ing  all   doubts   were   removed.     The   Mogols 
found    themselves    mounted    sleeplessly    and 
fruitlessly  tired.     While  in  this  state,  they  saw 
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Sextaghan  besmeared  with  blood,  with  his  arm 
supported  in  a  bandage  and  accompanied  by 
the  guards  of  his  gate.    No  one  knew  the  cause 
of  the  strange  spectacle.     Their  surprise  was 
great  to  find  such  a  haughty  man  now  carry 
his  head  so  pale  and  humble.     Without  say- 
ing anything  Sextaghan  retired  [71]  to  lament 
the  death  of  a  son  whom  he  excessively  loved 
and  to  nurse  the  wound.     While  passing  the 
gate  he  had  an  unsupportable  fainting  fit  and 
he  fell   unconscious  on  the  earth.      Hence  he 
was    carried    in    arms    but    no    decent    place 
could  be    found  to  lay  him  down;    such  was 
the  state  in  which  Sevagy's  men  had  left  the 
house.     The  news  of  this  fainting  fit  reached 
the  female  quarters  and  thinking  him  to  be 
dead,  women  raised  such  loud  shrieks   that 
roused  and  revived  Sextaghan  who  bade  them 
in  a  harsh  and  weak  voice  to  be  silent.     Then 
all  the  officers  of  the  army  came  to  offer  him 
their     condolence     for    death     and     wound. 
Sextaghan  did  not  know  of  whom  to  complain, 
about  which  each  one  gave  his  opinion.    Then 
they  agreed  that  Sevagy  was  the  author  of  it 
all    and   some    of   them   seizing   their   sword 
swore  that  they  would  exact  satisfaction  for 
such    (great)    impudence.      Others,     running 
their  hands  through  their  long  beards,  affirmed 
that   Sevagy   could  not   venture  so  far   with- 
out Jassomptissinga's  consent.     But  as  Sevagy 
was   a   Genito   (Jassomptissinga)   would   like 
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to     help     him     against    the     Mussalamanes. 
[72]    When    these     discourses    and     bravados 
were    going    on    a    message    came    that    the 
retinue    of   Jassomptissinga    had    arrived    at 
the  gate.     Sextaghan  lowered  his  eyes  to  con- 
ceal such  vehement  suspicions,  others  did  the 
same  and  all  got  up   to  offer  such  a  great 
personage  the   usual   courtesies.     He  entered 
and  pretending  ignorance  of  the  event,  offered 
his   condolence  to  Sextaghan    with  a  smiling 
face   and    asked   him    what  had    happened. 
Sextaghan   replied,  placing  his  hand  on  the 
forehead  as  was  the  fashion,  Nacivo  gho-dd- 
ghd\    that   is    to    say:    event    that    God    had 
written  on   my  forehead.      They    exchanged 
similar  other    courtesies,   each    thought  that 
he  had   deceived  the  other.     The   Monro  dis- 
guised his  feeling  for  his  lost  finger  and  the 
death    of     his    son    and     the     Genito    (his 
disappointment)   as   the   former  had   escaped 
and    was     not    also    dead.      At    last     after 
a   long    conversation    about   the    occurrence 
Jassomptissinga  took  leave  and  went  to  write 
to  the  Mogol,  and  Sextaghan  immediately  did 
the  same,  for  their  office  imposed  this  obliga- 
tion  on   both  of  them.     Sextaghan   said  that 
[73]  his  loss  was  due  to  Jassomptissinga.    But 
the  great  Mogol  himself  had  not  courage  to 
manifest  his    feelings   against   these    people. 


^  Nasib  Khudaka—Fate  as  ordained  by  God. 
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This  nation  is  called   Rayaputos  and   among 
them  there  are  kings  so  powerful  that  they  can 
bring   to   the   field    two    hundred   and     three 
hundred    thousand  horse;    moreover  they  are 
most  valorous  and  all  of  them  are  so  haughty 
that  in  order  not  to  yield  to  one  another  they 
have  all  become  subjects  of  the  Mogol  whom 
they  serve  and  of  whom  they  take  jaquir,  but 
on  this  condition  that  if  he  meddles  with  any 
of  them  all  at  once  (should)  unite,  and  thus 
they  are  in  this  manner  more  powerful  than 
the  Mogol,  and  during  the  interregnum  he  who 
is  supported  by  them  wins  to  such  an  extent 
that  of  the  sons  of  the  Great  Mogol  he  who  has 
the  Rayas  (are  Kings)  on  his  side  is  sure  to 
secure   the   succession    to   the   throne.     These 
Gentios  are  famous  for  the  many  nobles  (there 
are)  among  these  people  and  the  most  powerful 
of  them  all  was  Jassomptissinga,  of  whom  we 
speak,   though   he  had   received  jaguir  from 
the  Mogol  and  w^as  on  that  account  his  vassal. 
As  such  and  his  general,  Jassomptissinga  also 
now  wrote  to  the  Mogol  giving  information  of 
the  event  and  complaining  of  the  conduct  and 
(lack  of)  vigilance  of  Sextaghan  that  four  men 
should  [74]  venture  into  such  a  (big)  army  and 
commit  so  much  (injury  and  insult). 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

How  Sevagy  sacked  the  city  of  Surrate  and  of 
other  things  he  did  at  this  time. 

Having   reported  the  event  to  the    Great 
Mogol,  Sextaghan  did  not  for  many  days  treat 
of  anything    but  his  wound  and  the    solemn 
funeral  of  his  son.    For  this  and  other  reasons 
Jassomptissinga  was  also  quiet.    But  both  of 
them  thought  that  in  view  of  two  such  power- 
ful armies  Sevagy  would  fortify  himself  stor- 
ing provision  in  one  of  his  hills,  and  for  the 
moment  fear  would  not  permit  him  to  do  any 
thing   else.      None   of   them,    however,    knew 
that  Sevagy  was  not  merely  very  intrepid  but 
tireless  (as  well)  and  he  demonstrated  it  very 
soon.     To    show    how    little    he    cared    for 
Sextaghan^    and    the    army   with    which   he 
sought  him,  Sevagy  resolved  to  sack  the  great 
city  of  Surrate,  the  greatest  emporium  [75]  of 
the  Orient  and  the  richest  jewel  of  the  Mogol, 
situated  thirty-six  leagues  north  of  the  place 
where  the  (two)  armies  lay.    For  this  purpose 
he   took   eight   thousand   cavalry   and   thirty 
thousand    infantry  with  him  and  with   great 
secrecy  he  descended  the  great  hills  near  the 

1  What  little  account  he  made  of— o  poiico  caso  que 
ae  ^Sextaghan  faria. 
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city  by  unknown  roads  above  the  Gate.  In 
this  spacious  area  he  did  not  meet  with  a 
shadow  of  resistance.  Such  were  the  fear  and 
respect  that  all  entertained  for  him  that  to 
invoke  his  name  sufficed  for  the  greatest 
difficulties.  Much  more  was  now  experienced,^ 
for  he  passed  so  quietly  without  interfering 
with  anybody  that  people  doubted  whether  he 
was  Sevagy,  but  (the  very  thought  that)  he 
might  be  Sevagy  was  enough  to  prevent  any- 
body from  stirring.  Some  confused  news  of 
his  intention  reached  Surrate  but  caused  great 
laughter  as  [80]  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
cavalry  were  encamped  in  the  very  territories 
of  which  Sevagy  had  become  master.  As  he 
knew  how  to  make  assaults  without  any  harm 
to  himself,  Sevagy  had  formed  a  plan  so 
chimerical,  that  while  attempting  to  ruin 
(Surrate),  not  only  he,  but  all  (who)  were  (with 
him)  in  that  plot,  might  have  been  destroyed. 
For  at  the  least  warning  the  two  armies  [76] 
would  secure  the  passes  against  him  and  he 
would  be  lost.  But  the  Governor  of  the 
fortress^^  had  not  neglected  to  provide  himself 
with  munitions,  food  and  other  necessary 
things.  The  Dutch  and  the  English  did  the 
same  thing  in  their  factories,  for  caution 
causes  no  loss.    Moreover,  it  seems  that  they 


2  Ainda  aqiii  se  vio  mais. 

2a  There  were  two  Governors  at  Siirat,  one  in  charge 
of  the  town  and  the  other  in  charge  of  the  citadel. 
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knew  Sevagy  better.      Sevagy  laid  all  doubts 
at  rest  with  his   presence.      At  the    break  of 
dawn  he    divided  his    men  into  four    parties 
and  ordered  them  to  attack  on  all  sides  shout- 
ing  his    name   (with    the   invocation   of   his 
name),  which  was  the  most  formidable  battery. 
He  was  not  mistaken,  for  it  was  heard  (with 
the  same  terror  as  is  excited  when)  a  furious 
tiger  enters  a  herd  of  cows.     The  guards  fled, 
the  miserable  inhabitants,  who  in  their  fear 
and  surprise  had  roused  themselves  from  bed 
(only)  to  throw   themselves  to  the   swords  of 
the    enemies,    formed    the    first     casualties. 
Sevagy  had  posted  guards  at  all  the  exits  of 
the  city  and  so  those  who  fled  fell  into  their 
hands  and  became  prisoners.     There  was  such 
a  confusion  in    the  city   among  the   Mouros, 
Baneanes,2b    Guzarates    and    all    other    [77] 
Hindus  as  will  not  be  easy  to  describe.    Men, 
women  and    children  all  ran  naked    without 
knowing    where  and  to  whom.     But  no    one 
was  in  the   peril  of  life,  for  it  was  the   strict 
order   of   Sevagy   that  unless   resistance   was 
offered  no  one  should  be  killed,  and  as  none 
resisted   none  perished.     Sevagy's   men   then 
entered  the  houses  and  slighting  the  richest 
silk    and    silver   coins,    took    only   rupias    of 
gold,   each   of   which    was   worth   sixteen   of 
silver.      After  robbing  what  they  found  they 

2b  Viviiya,   a   Hindu   trader  or  a  man   of  the  trading 
caste. 
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took  the  richest  merchants  in  the  presence  of 
Sevagy  before  whom  they  prostrated  them- 
selves perspiring  and  trembling  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  was  necessary  for  Sevagy  him- 
self to  hearten  them.  lie  assured  them  that 
they  would  receive  no  injury  if  they  spoke 
about  the  houses  and  their  sites  where  they 
kept  rupias  of  gold,  which  they  at  once  told, 
not  only  about  their  own  houses  but  they 
also  pointed  out  all  other  places  where  gold 
coins  could  be  found.  Niether  the  quantity 
of  money  he  got  nor  the  speed  with  which  it 
was  conveved  bv  nine  hundred  bullocks  is 
credible.  He  immediately  gave  signal  for 
retreat  without  attempting  anything  [78] 
against  the  fortress,  for  his  main  object  was 
nothing  but  to  plunder  the  riches  of  the 
wealthiest  city  of  the  east  to  show  Sextaghan 
and  the  Mogol  how  little  he  thought  of  their 
power  and  army.  He  did  not  look  at  the 
English  and  the  Dutch  factories.^  Content 
with  the  small  quantity  he  took,  he  set  out 
with  the  bootv  for  his  territories  marching  in 
good  order  and  ascending  again  the  Gate,  not 
where  he  had  descended  but  near  Galiana, 
arrived  at  Punadar  without  the  two  armies 
suspecting  that  he  had  gone  out  of  the  place. 


^  Guarda  is  substantially  correct,  for  only  desultory 
attempts  were  made  against  the  English  facton-  by  stray 
bands  of  Marathas.  It  does  not  appear  that  Shivaji  con- 
templated any  serious  attack  against  European  merchants. 
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Entering  the  fortress  he  ordered  the  success- 
ful journey  to  be  celebrated  by  shouts  of  voice 
and  sounds  of  instruments,  but  neither  these 
nor  the  continued  salvo  sufficed  for  Sextaghan 
and  Jessomptissinga  to  surmise  anything'^that 
night,  until  the  mail  of  the  Governor  of  Surrate 
arrived  with  letters  for  both  in  which  he  said 
that  he   felt    greatly    surprised   that   Sevagy 
should  commit  such  damage  in  the  richest  port 
of  his  master  and  they  were  not  all  dead.     It 
must   be   due   not   to   their   vigilance    but   to 
Sevagy's    kindness  who  [79]  did  not    like  to 
kill    anybody   nor  to    leave  so    much  as    one 
rupia  of   gold  at  Surrate.      The    confusion  of 
the  two  generals  and  the  fun  that  the  (two) 
armies  made  of  them  cannot  be  believed.    On 
the  top  of  these  came  the  letter  of  the  Great 
Mogol    who   was   informed   of   all    that   had 
happened  by  the  Governor  of  Surrate  and  he 
felt  the  loss  with  such  extreme  anger  (as  both 
of  them  were  grandees)  that  he  wrote  to  the 
Generals,   saying   with   what   sorrow   he   had 
received  so  humiliating  a  news,  as  if  he  had 
not  strength  enough  in  the  Decan  to  reduce 
the  pride  of  a  Hindu  of  so  little  consequence, 
and  he  wrote  to  Sextaghan  privately  that  he 
held  a  different   opinion  about  him  but    that 
incident  had  caused  the  loss  of  his  reputation 
and  honour  not  only  with  him  but  with  all 
Umbraos   of   his   court.     Both    the    Generals 
hastened  to  excuse  themselves.     One,  with  the 
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lack  of  vigilance  and  command  of  Sextaghan 
to  whom  in  more  reasons  belonged  the  duty 
of  watching  Sevagy's  intentions,  for  Jassomp- 
tissinga  had  not  come  to  do  that  (he  came) 
only  to  fight  while  he  could,  and  [80]  Sexta- 
ahan  threw  the  whole  blame  on  the  other 
accusing  him  of  being  confederated  with 
Sevagy.  The  Great  Mogol  dissimulated  for 
reasons  that  will  be  pointed  out. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


The  Great  Mogol  sends  a  stronger  force 

against  Sevagy. 

The    Governor    of    Surrate    reported    the 
above-mentioned  incident  to  the  Great  Mogol 
in  such  a  manner  that  when  it  was  read  and 
heard  it  seemed  worse  than  it  (actually)  was. 
As  the    advantage,  the  Great  Mogol    derived 
from  Surrate,  was  enormous,  and  the  Governor 
had  informed  him  that  all  was  lost  and  the 
merchants   were   arranging   for   a   change   of 
place  on    account  of  the    scant    security  of 
Surrate,  he  resolved  to  remedy  everything  by 
sending  an  army  that  would  totally  destroy 
Sevagy  and  detain  the  merchants.     He  ordered 
that  they  should  be  excused  duties  for   three 
years  during  which  period  nothing  should  be 
paid  for  import  or  export.     This  appeased  and 
relieved  all,  for  it  was  a  very  great  favour,  [81] 
in  view  of  the  large  capital  employed  by  those 
Gentios  in  trade.     The  wealth  of  these  people 
is  so  great  that  when  the  Great  Mogol  sent  for 
a  loan  of  four  millions  to  Baneane  Duracandas 
Vorax,  he   answered  that  His  Majesty  should 
name  the  coin,  and  the  sum  would  immediately 
be  paid  in  it.     There  are  in  Surrate  the  follow- 
ing coins  :  rupias,  half  and  quarter  (rupias)  of 
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gold,  the  same  of  silver.  There  are  pagodes 
of  cjold  and  larins^  of  silver  and  in  anv  of  these 
eight  (coins)  he  offered  to  render  four  millions. 
What  is  still  more  surprising  is  that  the  major 
part  of  the  Baneane's  capital  was  (invested) 
at  Surrate  and  this  [offer]  was  [made]  four 
years  after  the  sack  by  Sevagy.  So  much  had 
already  been  accumulated  and  so  considerable 
had  been  the  profit  of  those  three  years  when 
no  tax  was  paid.  The  Mogol  usually  repays 
such  loans  with  the  taxes,  and  it  is  done  with 
such  punctuality  that  he  gets  for  the  mere 
asking^-''  whatever  sums  he  wants,  for  the 
subjects  deliver  their  purses  in  accordance 
with  the  degree  of  satisfaction  that  they  get 
from  the  kings.  As  for  an  army  to  reduce 
Sevagy,  the  Great  Mogol  ordered  the  retreat 
of    the    180    thousand    cavalry,    as    the    two 


1  ''Persian  lari.  A  peculiar  kind  of  money  formerly 
in  use  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  West  Coast  of  India,  and  in 
the  Maldive  Islands,  in  which  last  it  survived  to  the 
last  century."  Ralph.  Fitch  wrote  hi  1587  ;  /'The  said 
Larine  is  a  strange  piece  of  money,  not  being  round, 
as  all  other  current  money  in  Christianitie,  but  is  a  small 
rod  of  silver,  of  the  greatness  of  the  pen  of  a  goose 
feather.  .  .  .  which  is  wrested  so  that  two  endes  meet 
at  the  just  half  part,  and  in  the  head  thereof  is  a  stamp 
Turkesco,  and  these  be  the  best  current  money  in  all  the 
Indias,  and  six  of  these  Larines  make  a  duckat."  In 
1525,  a  Lari,  was  worth  sixty  reis  in  the  currency  of 
Portuguese  India— (Lemhran^a  das  Cousas  da  India). 
Ceasar  Frederike  says  that  in  1563  eight  Larins  were 
equal   to   ten   shillings.     {Hobsou    Jobson,    p.    506.) 

1^  Literally— "As  soon  as  he  opens  his  mouth  arrive 
whatever  sums  he  wants." 


V* 


4,     Generals   excused   themselves  at  each   other's 
(expense)  [82],  — Sextaghan,  with  his  eighty, 
and  Jassomptissinga,  with  his  hundred,  were 
to  return  to  the  Court  by  different  routes  to 
avoid    their    mutual    differences.      And     for 
sending  a  person  who  would  redeem  his  credit 
and  repair  the  weakness  and  troubles  of  the 
past,  he  selected    another    King  of  the  Raya- 
putos.    He  was  also  so  powerful  that  from  his 
own  territories  he  could  put  into  the  field  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand   cavalry.      Never- 
theless,   for   reasons   already   stated,    he   held 
from  the  Mogol  a  jaguir  for  seven    thousand 
horse  with  which  he  was  obliged  to  serve  him. 
He  was,  moreover,  the  owner  of  that  famous 
elephant,     called    the     Conqueror   of    Battles 
(vencedor  das   hatalhas)^  for  it  defeated    the 
valiant    elephant   of   Daraxacur,^    the    eldest 
brother  of  the  present  Great  Mogol,  to  whom 
that  battle  gave  the  Crown  and  the  Elephant 
gave  the    victory  (that    battle  gave    him  the 
Crown  and  this  Elephant  won  the  victory  for 
him).     As  this  King  was  a  great  friend  of  his, 
he  had  on  that  occasion  helped  him  with  his 
person      and      with      the      above-mentioned 
elephant.     This  new  royal  General  was  called 
Magha    Mirga    Raya   Jossinga,^   but   to    save 

2  Probably    "Fate    Jang". 

^  Dara  Shukoh. 

"  Mirza  Raja  Jai  Singh  played  a  prominent  part  in 
the  war  of  s  ccession,  but  lie  was  not  present  at 
Samugarh. 
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paper,  we  shall  always  call  him  by  the  name 
of  [83]  Raya.  He  immediately  set  out, 
furnished  with  four  hundred  thousand  cavalry. 
On  his  arrival  at  Amadabad,^  he  sent  to  the 
two  Generals  the  letters,  he  had  brought  from 
the  Mogol,  for  their  return  to  the  court,  and  as 
soon  as  he  learnt  of  their  departure  he  moved 
forward  to  encamp  at  Punadar  where  Sevagy 
had  sheltered  himself.  When  he  arrived  there, 
even  Sevagy  could  not  help  being  frightened, 
for  besides  the  four  hundred  thousand  cavalry, 
the  number  of  men  and  animals,  that  followed 
these  armies,  could  neither  be  credited  nor 
ascertained.  There  went  with  it  five  hundred 
elephants,  three  millions  camels,  ten  millions 
oxen  of  burden,  men  of  useless  service  and 
merchants  without  number.  The  first  thing 
that  Sevagy  did  was  to  tempt  this  General  in 
the  same  way  as  he  had  done  in  the  case  of  the 
other.  He  sent  him  a  large  and  very  valuable 
present  desiring  his  friendship.  The  Raya 
refused  both  and  ordered  to  inform  Sevagy 
that  he  had  not  come  to  receive  his  presents 
but  to  subdue  him,  and  for  (his  own)  good  he 
asked  him  to  yield  and  avoid  many  deaths, 
or  he  would  make  him  yield  by  force. 
This    resolution    [84]    perturbed    Sevagy,    for 


5  Ahmadabad  ;  in  the  north  latitude  23°  i',  and  east 
longitude  72°  37',  is  a  big  and  prosperous  town  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  vSabarmati.  It  was  originally  called 
Asaval.  "In  141 1  Sultan  Ahmad  I  chose  it  as  his  capital 
and  named  it  Ahmadabad." 
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the   General   had   not   begun   well   for   him. 
as    the    General    soon    showed    him,    for    he 
immediately    sent    many    men    to    occupay 
the    whole    of    the    northern    slope    of    the 
hill,    as    it    was    the    only    convenient    part, 
the  rest  being  inaccessible.      Here  they  dug 
their  trenches  with  a  view  to  stay  in,  for  the 
peril  outside  was  great;  with  much  toil  they 
<lug  one  trench  after  another  towards  the  hill 
until  through  a  number  of  them  they  arrived 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  which  rose  straight  above 
and  where  there  was  no  room  for  trenches. 
There  they  stopped  and  informed  the  Raya 
how  it  was  impossible  to  move  forward.      He 
had  brought  with  him  a  French  engineer,  who 
assumed  in  these  regions  the  title  of  the  Cogue 
of  the  Dutch.^    On  this  occasion  the  General 
ordered  him  to  devise  some  subtle  contrivance 
by  his  art.     He  directed  that  some  strong  and 
big  bamboo  ladders  should  be  made.      These 
ladders  should   be  fixed   at  that  place  and 
chained  with  one  another.    At  the  place  where 
they   would    reach    [by    their    means],    they 
should  dig  and  make  an  opening  big  enough 
for   depositing   a   large   quantity   of  powder, 
for  he  wanted  by  means  of  that  mine  [85]  to 
blow  the  mountain.     But  Sevagy  did  not  wait 
for  that  eventuality  and  had  already  ordered 

'  Cociiie  means  a  back  hand  slap  or  blow  hence  the 
meaning  of  the  title  was  somewhat  like  the'  "Hammer 
of  the  Dutch." 
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pa|)(M-,  WO  shall  always  call  him  by  Ihe  naino 
of  [8:1]  Raya.  IIi^  iinnuMlialoly  set  out, 
furnisluHl  with  four  hiiiKlrtMJ  Ihoiisand  cavalry. 
On  his  arrival  al  Aniadahad,^  ho  sont  to  the 
two  Ciriicrals  (In*  lottors,  lu^  had  hfoii^hl  from 
Iht^  Moi^ol,  for  (hoir  loluni  to  tlio  court,  and  as 
soon  as  In*  loai'nt  of  thoir  dc^parinro  lio  moved 
forward  to  encamp  at  Punadar  wIum'o  Sovagy 
had  sholtoi'tMl  liimsolf.  When  he  niiived  there, 
even  Sovagy  could  not  help  being  frightened, 
for  besides  the  four  hundred  thousand  cavalry, 
the  number  of  men  and  animals,  that  followed 
these  armies,  could  neither  bo  credited  nor 
ascerlainod.  There  wont  with  it  five  hundied 
elephants,  three  millions  camels,  ten  millions 
oxen  of  burden,  men  of  useless  service  and 
merchants  without  number.  The  first  thing 
that  Sevagy  did  was  to  tempt  this  General  in 
the  same  wav  as  ho  had  done  in  the  case  of  the 
other.  He  sent  him  a  large  and  very  valuable 
present  desiring  his  friendship.  The  Raya 
refused  both  and  ordered  to  inform  Sevagy 
that  he  had  not  come  to  receive  his  presents 
but  to  subdue  him,  and  for  (his  own)  good  he 
asked  him  to  yield  and  avoid  many  deaths, 
or  he  would  make  him  yield  by  force. 
This    resolution    [84]    perturbed    Sevagy,    for 


^  Ahmadabad  ;  in  the  north  latitude  23^  i',  and  east 
lonsritude  72°  37',  is  a  big  and  prosperous  town  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Sabarmati.  It  was  originally  called 
Asaval.  "In  141 1  Sultan  Ahmad  I  chose  it  as  his  capital 
and  named  it  Ahmadabad." 
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11i<"    (icnoral    had    not    begun    well    for    him, 
as    (,ho    r.onoral    soon    showed    him,    for    he 
iim.iodiately    sont    many    men     to'occupay 
the    whole    of    the    nordiern    slope    of    the 
hill,    as    it    was    the    only    convenient    part, 
the  rest  being  inaccessible.      Ilore  they  dug 
their  trenches  with  a  view  to  stay  in,  for  the 
peril  outside  was  great;  with  much  toil  they 
<lug  (me  trench  after  another  towards  the  hill 
until  (hrough  a  number  of  them  they  arrived 
ut  the  foot  of  the  hill  which  rose  straight  above 
and   where  there  was  no  room  for  trenches. 
There  they  stopped   and    informed   the  Raya 
how  it  was  impossible  to  move  forward.      He 
had  brought  with  him  a  French  engineer,  who 
assumed  in  these  regions  the  title  of  the  Corpse 
of  the  Dutch.''    On  this  occasion  the  General 
ordered  him  to  devise  some  subtle  contrivance 
by  his  art.    He  directed  that  some  strong  and 
big  bamboo  ladders  should  be  made.      These 
ladders   should   be   fixed   at   that  place   and 
chained  with  one  another.    At  the  place  where 
they    would    reach    [by    their    means],    they 
should  dig  and  make  an  opening  big  enough 
for   depositing   a   large   quantity   of   powder, 
for  he  wanted  by  means  of  that  mine  [85]  to 
blow  the  mountain.     But  Sevagy  did  not  wait 
for  that  eventuality  and  had  already  ordered 

'  Coque  means  a  back  hand  slap  or  blow  hence  the 
meamng  of  the  title  was  somewhat  like  the  "Hammer 
of  the  Dutch." 
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to  countermine,  and  when  the  mine  was  dis- 
covered, in  order  to  avoid  the  delay  of  remov- 
ing such  a  quantity  of  powder,  he  threw  so 
much  water  into  it  that  it  was  reduced  to  wet 
coal.  The  Rayd  had  been  already  invited  to 
see  the  explosion  of  the  hill,  but  the  occurrence, 
expected  by  them,  became  (a  subject  of) 
laughter  and  ridicule  of  the  besieged. 

They  spoke  of  batteries,  for  which  the  Raya 
had  brought  with  him  a  large  number  of  heavy 
artillery  of  such  a  calibre  that  each  cannon 
was  drawn  by  forty  yokes  of  oxen,  but  they 
were  of  no  use  for  bombarding  a  fortress  of 
this  kind ;  for  it  was  not  a  handiwork  of  men, 
but  of  the  author  of  nature  (God),  and  (because) 
it  also  had  foundations  so  (strongly)  laid 
and  fortified  that  they  laughed  at  balls,  wind 
and  even  the  thunder  bolts.  The  plain  at  the 
top,  where  the  men  communed  with  the  stars, 
was  more  than  half  a  league  in  breadth, 
provided  with  food  for  many  years  and  the 
most  copious  water  that,  after  regaling  men, 
was  precipitated  through  the  hill  to  fertilise 
the  plants  with  which  it  was  [86]  covered. 
Therefore,  neither  the  beseiged  apprehended 
nor  the  besiegers  expected  that  with  all  these 
advantages  Sevagy  would  do  something  still 
more  daring  than  self  defence  demanded.  The 
following  chapter  will  relate  everything. 
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CHAPTER  X 

Sevagy  surrenders^  and  what  happens 

afterwards. 

The  King  Idalcao  was  a  feudatory  of  the 
Great    Mogol  and    paid    him    annually    two 
millions  Tipiquin  Pagodes,  each  of  which  was 
worth  three  rupias,  being  much  smaller  than 
that  of  Golconda,  which  was  worth  five  rupias. 
Besides  this  large,  tribute,  the  King  was  obliged 
to  help  the  army,  which  the  Mogol  might  send 
to  the  Decan,  with  ten  thousand  horse  at  his 
own  cost  to  serve  under  the  command  of  the 
Mogol  general.     In  fact  the  King  had  assisted 
Sextaghan   with   the   stipulated   cavalry   and 
was  now  (likewise)  rendering  assistance  to  the 
Raya.     Before  the  arrival  of  this  army  against 
Sevagy,   the  King,   however,   had  come   to  a 
settlement  [87]  that  he  would  pay  him  thirty 
thousand  Pagodes  every  year  as  contribution 
to  expenses,  in  return  for- which,  Sevagy  was  to 
remain  contented  with  what  he  had  conquered 
from  his  kingdom,  and  was  not  to  disturb  his 
state,  but  wage  war  against  the  Great  Mogol 
only.       Sevagy  strictly  observed  these  terms, 
for  he  was  noted  for  his  adherence  to  treaties. 
But  as  soon  as  Idalcao  found  the  Mogol  armies 
(in  the  Decan)  he  not  only  helped  them  with 
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all  promptitude  but  did  not  pay  Sevagy  any- 
thing.     When    two    years    passed    without 
any  payment,   Sevagy   surmised   (what   was) 
the     reason,     and     regarded     this     conduct 
so   seriously   that   he   resolved   to   avenge   it 
at  any  cost.     He  argued  that  as  the  Raya  never 
yielded  to  self-interest  he  could  not  but  be  very 
pious,  and  that  so  long  as  he  did  not  have  him 
(Sevagy)  under  his  power  the  Raya  would  not 
cease  to  give  him  considerable  trouble.     This 
consideration  and  the  impulses  of  revenge  led 
him  to  do  what  might  have  cost  him  dear.    He 
went  to  surrender  himself  unconditionally  to 
the  generous  courtesy  of  the  Raya,  without  any 
other  inducement  except  that  of  the  blind  con- 
fidence caused  by  valour  [88]  which  was  free 
from  ambition,  and   [he  presumed]  that  his 
voluntary  surrender  would  surely  continue  to 
be    an    argument    in    his    favour    with    any 
generous  heart.     To  execute  his  plan  he  set  out 
from  his  famous  hill  of  Punadar  at  six  in  the 
morning  with  one  servant  only,  they  were  both 
without  any  arms.     In  this  manner  he  entered 
the  encampment,  and  as  everything  was  in  the 
same  order,  he  passed  through  it  without  being 
observed  by  anyone.     Then  he  arrived  at  the 
quarters  of  the  Raya,  always  distinguished  by 
the  large  standard,  and  told  the  porter  that  he 
wanted  to  speak  to  his  master. 

"Who  should  I  say  seeks  him?" 
"Say  that  Sevagy  wants  to  see  him." 
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The  porter,  besides  himself  with  terror, 
gave  four  jumps  backwards  that  roused  the 
other  guards;  Sevagy  himself  gave  him  his 
hand  and  heartened  him,  saying  that  he  should 
not  be  afraid,  for  he  came  in  peace  and  so 
sought  his  master.  At  last,  still  trembling, 
and  without  knowing  what  he  said,  he  gave 
the  message  to  his  master  in  such  a  way  that 
he  too  was  frightened  and  seizing  a  scymitar, 
got  up  and  went  out  to  shelter  himself,  but 
being  assured  of  what  it  was,  returned  to  sit 
down  and  calmed  himself.  Then  he  gave  his 
orders  for  Sevagy  to  enter.  While  this 
happened  the  porters  went  [89]  in  and  out. 
Sevagy  took  off  the  sash  that  encircled  his 
waist  and  ordered  his  servant  to  fasten  his 
hands  with  it,  and  in  this  manner  entered  the 
presence  of  the  Raya  and  the  guards  who 
attended  on  him.  The  Raya  was  doubtful  of 
what  he  saw,  doubtful  whether  it  was  really 
Sevagy^ who  was  there,  but  being  assured  of  the 
truth  by  Sevagy  himself,  remained  silent  and 
absorbed,  not  knowing  what  to  do  under  the 
circumstances,  but  he  soon  came  to  a  decision 
as  to  what  such  confidence  deserved,  got  up, 
unfastened  his  hands  in  person  and,  with 
remarkable  affability  addressing  him  as  his 
son,  took  him  by  his  hands  and  seated  him  by 
his  side  with  all  possible  demonstrations  of 
great  affection.  They  immediately  entered 
into  a  conversation,  and  the  first  exchanges  of 
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<;ourtesies     being     over,     Sevagy     spoke     as 
iollows  :  — 

"Great  and  powerful  Raya,  the  knowledge 
of   your   singular    generosity   and   your   high 
lineage  led  me  to  decide  that  such  should  also 
be  my  action ;  I  wanted  that  it  should  be  said 
to  your  glory  that  at  your  feet  came  Sevagy,  to 
surrender    himself    voluntarily,    impelled    by 
your  greatness  and  nothing  else.     For  this  I 
expect  [90]  to  profit  by  the  opinion  I  formed  of 
you,  so  that  posterity  may  have  nothing  to  find 
fault   with,   either   your   graciousness   or   my 
resolution."      The  Raya  responded,  throwing 
his  arms  about  Sevagy's  neck  :     ''Thus  far  am 
I  from  ignoring  the  confidence  you  have  in  my 
courage  (or  heart);  that  henceforth  I   assure 
you  and  promise  not  to  fail  you  in  any  pro- 
posal that  you  may  make  and  so  you  may  go 
on  narhing  them.     I  only  beg  you  to  attend  to 
the  common  interest  (of  the  two  parties),  for 
you  know  the  obligation  this  office  imposes 
on  me." 


To  which  Sevagy  [replied]  interrupting 
that  he  had  nothing  more  to  propose  except 
begging  (the  Raya's)  confidence  in  his  fidelity 
and  amity  between  them  two,  (and  hoped) 
nothing  would  happen  to  justify  any  falure  in 
that  respect  on  the  part  of  any  of  them.  For 
greater  security  he  desired  that  both  of  them 
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should  swear  by  Rama^  and  other  gods  that 
they  should  always  be  friends.  As  for  pro- 
posals in  regard  to  the  common  interest,  he 
offered  to  deliver  immediately  to  the  Great 
Mogol  twenty  fortresses  he  had  captured  from 
him,  and  further  to  render  himself  his  vassal 
and  accept  his  jaguir  as  he  might  be  pleased  to 
grant.  This  the  Raya  could  not  promise,  but 
said  [91]  that  he  would  intercede  to  instal 
Sevagy  in  the  favour  and  employment  of  the 
Mogol.  The  Raya  desired  to  be  more  sure  of 
the  fidelity  of  Sevagy  and  demanded  hostages 
for  what  he  had  promised.  Sevagy  at  once 
sent  his  servant,  who  was  there,  with  a  letter  to 
his  son  that  he  should  immediately  come  to  the 
camp.  The  Raya  sent  a  number  of  horse  men 
with  the  letter  to  escort  him.  The  next  morn- 
ing he  arrived,  accompanied  by  a  large  cavalry 
and  infantry.  Sevagy  delivered  him  to  the 
Raya,  and  to  please  him  more,  advised  his  son 
to  address  him  as  grandfather.  After  deliver- 
ing his  son,  Sevagy  begged  leave  to  return  to 
fiulfil  his  promise.  The  Raya  gave  him  the 
permission,  and  sent  with  him  those  to  whom 
the  fortresses  were  to  be  delivered  in  the  name 
of  the  Great  Mogol.  Sevagy  left  with  them  and 
those  who  had  accompanied  his  son.  He  at 
once  delivered   the   twenty  fortresses  among 


^  The   hero  of   the   Raniayana   and   an   incarnation   of 
Vishnu. 
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which  were  included  the  two  Punadars,  so 
esteemed  by  Sevagy,  and  the  Raya  ordered 
them  all  to  be  immediately  garrisoned  and 
fortified.  This  done,  Sevagy  sought  his  uncle 
Neotagy  without  whose  advice  he  did  nothing. 
Having  issued  orders  in  respect  of  the  [92] 
fortresses  and  the  territories  that  still  remained 
to  him,  they  both  went  to  see  the  Raya  with 
such  a  retinue  and  treasure  that  caused  the 
admiration  of  the  Raya  and  the  other  captains 
of  the  Great  Mogol.  The  Raya  received  them 
with  marked  pleasure  and  ordered  them  to 
lodge  in  the  army.  Every  day,  in  the  morning 
and  in  the  evening,  Sevagy  used  to  visit  the 
Raya  and  they  always  spent  hours  together  in 
private.  This  roused  the  suspicion  of  the 
Monro  cavaliers  of  the  army  who  were  ignorant 
of  the  matter  about  which  they  spent  so 
much  time.  If  the  Raya  had  not  been  so 
great  a  lord  and  so  mighty  in  territories  and 
vassals  they  might  have  suspected  some  con- 
spiracy, but  they  soon  learnt  the  substance  of 
the  secrets  from  their  effect.  All  took  the  road 
and  the  army  turned  to  destroy  Idalcao. 
This  was  the  obsession  of  Sevagy  and  this 
forced  upon  him  so  blind  a  resolution  that 
might  have  cost  him  his  life  and  state.  Sevagy 
pressed  this  strongly  upon  the  Raya,  who 
raised  many  objections,  one,  and  a  very  strong 
one,  being  the  assistance  that  the  King  had 
rendered  to  the  Mogol  armies  with  his  ten 
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thousand  horse  [93]  for  so  many  years,  and 
that  he  was  actually  still  employed  in  the 
service.  It  was  a  strong  reason,  but  as  Sevagy 
wanted  to  ruin  him  on  that  very  ground,  he 
lost  his  patience  to  hear  it,  and  pressed  the 
Raya  with  the  following  representations  :  the 
Great  Mogol  had  sent  so  great  a  man,  [as  the 
Raya]  and  as  Sevagy  had  surrendered  at  the 
mere  echo  of  his  fame,  his  valour  had  not  been 
manifested,  he  should  not  lose  the  opportunity 
of  conquering  two  at  one  blow  and  thereby 
immortalise  his  name.  In  short,  he  told  him 
such  things  and  the  Raya  was  so  much  elated 
with  the  prospect  of  fame,  that  would  result 
from  the  double  victory,  that  he  was  inclined 
to  countenance  the  plan  against  the  dictates  of 
reason,  I  more  so,  because  he  had  no  doubt  about 
its  success,  the  matter  being  so  easy  that 
nothing  seemed  wanting  and  everything  pos- 
sible for  the  mere  wishing.  The  resolution 
having  been  taken,  the  Raya  summoned  to  the 
Council  all  the  Umbraos  of  the  army  and  com- 
municated to  them  his  purpose,  and  the 
reasons  which  prompted  him  to  that  course, 
and  which  would  facilitate  the  enterprise, 
according  to  what  Sevagy  had  told  him.  Some 
of  them  objected  to  the  proposal  and  that  with 
strong  reasons,  but  as  soon  as  a  powerful 
and  valiant  Umbrao  [94],  with  whom  the  Raya 
had  contracted  fraternity  {feito  irmandade), 
voted    strongly    in    its    favour    all    the    rest 
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changed ;  they  not  only  did  not  oppose,  but  be- 
sides according  their  approval,  offered  every 
help  (such  is  the  world  everywhere).  The 
Raya  was  pleased  with  the  opinion  of  the 
entire  Council  and  sent  for  the  commander  of 
ten  thousand  horse  whom  the  King  (Idalcao), 
having  returned  to  his  capital,  had  left  in  his 
place.  He  told  the  captain  with  great  suavity 
that  as  Sevagy  had  been  subdued  his  residence 
in  the  army  was  excused,  and  that  he  (the  com 
mander)  might  retire  and  go  to  the  Court  of  his 
king  whom  he  should  inform  to  expect  him  (the 
Raya),  for  he  was  resolved  to  see  him  soon 
at  his  capital  of  Vizapur.  The  commander 
wanted  to  know  the  reason  of  so  sudden  a 
change,  asserting  that  his  king  had  never  failed 
(in  his  duty)  and  always  acted  as  the  most 
loyal  vassal  of  the  Great  Mogol.  The  Raya 
replied  that  such  indeed  was  the  fact,  and  what 
he  said  was  all  true,  but  he  remembered  having 
many  years  ago  left  his  trunfa  (turban)  at 
Vizapur,  which  never  returned  to  his  hand, 
and  that  now  that  he  was  so  near  the  place 
[95]  he  felt  a  desire  to  see  it,  for  in  any  case  he 
wanted  to  go  to  seek  it.  With  these  words  he 
dismissed  the  commander  who  immediately 
left  with  his  men  to  inform  his  king  of  what 
had  happened. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

The  army  icas  "prepared  to  set  out  against 

Vizapur. 

After  the  departure  of  the  commander  the 
Raya  gave  the  order  to  march,  which  is  made 
in  the  following  manner;  the  General  takes  a 
large  and  broad  sheet  of  paper  and  writes  his 
name  in  the  middle  of  it.  Then  all  the 
Umhraos,  who  are  Captains  of  the  army,  go  on 
writing  their  names  around  it,  always  leaving 
the  General's  name  in  the  centre.  His 
Secretary  immediately  makes  another  copy 
similar  to  it  and  transmit  it  to  the  nearest 
Umhrao,  who  makes  a  copy  for  himself  and 
transmits  the  copy  that  had  been  sent  to  him 
to  his  neighbour,  who  does  the  same,  and  in 
this  manner  it  runs  through  all  till  it  returns 
to  the  very  hand  of  the  Secretary  himself, 
showing  that  all  have  been  informed  [96]  and 
have  got  copies.  Afterwards  in  the  order  of 
march  as  well  as  in  fixing  quarters  each  one 
takes  the  place  that  the  paper  shows  without 
any  other  change  or  without  any  contingency 
to  excuse.  Each  one  of  these  Umbraos  carries 
his  banner,  as  in  a  squadron  of  ships,  and  each 
one  has  a  very  high  mast  which  is  invariably 
carried  on  the  back  of  a  number  of  men  during 
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the   march.      On  the    arrival  at  the    place  of 

encampment  they  wait  till  the  General  hoists 

his  banner,  and  immediately  afterwards  each 

one  raises  his  standard  in  the  same  order  as 

in    the    paper,    and   by   these   banners    their 

quarters  are   easily   recognised,  so  to   visit  a 

captain  nothing  more  is  required  but  to  look 

for  his  banner  and  find  him.     They  follow  the 

Mirmanzel  in  the  march  and  do  not  go  one  step 

without     him.     He     is     always     obliged     to 

encamp  near  a  big  river,  for  the  ordinary  ones 

do  not  suffice   for   the   numerous   mouths   of 

which    the    army   is   composed.      He    always 

takes  with  him  three  men  of  equal  stature,  to 

whom  he  gives  a  cord  that  has  a  ring  at  each 

end    and  the   cord  has    the    length  of  a  [97] 

geometrical   pace,    (a    measure   of   five    feet). 

These   men   are   placed   in   a   line   one   after 

another,  and  the  first  and  the  last  carry  the 

rings  of  the  cord  on  their  shoulder,  while  the 

other  goes  between  them  with  the  cord  on  his 

shoulder.      The  first  carries  a  sharp    pointed 

three  pronged  fork  {forquilha  corn  hum  horn 

ferrao),  the  second  a  rosary  of  stringed  balls. 

and    the    third    goes    always    looking    at    the 

ground,    but   all    three   carry    the    cord    stiff. 

When  marching,  the  first  man  makes  a  stroke 

near  his  foot  on  the  ground  crossed  and  goes 

on,  and  as  soon  as  the  last  man  sees  the  mark 

he  shouts   ''cousse'\   which   signifies   a   pace, 

and    immediately    the    man    in    the    middle 


i 
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lets  fall  a  ball,  the  first  at  once  makes 
another  stroke,  and  the  third  arriving 
at  the  place  shouts  anew,  and  the  second 
throws  another  ball,  and  they  go  on  like  this 
till  the  army  encamps.  When  they  arrive 
there  the  balls  are  counted  (and  it  is  found 
out  that)  so  many  paces  the  army  has 
marched.i  Thirty  thousand  of  paces  make  a 
league  and  in  this  manner  they  do  not  walk 
without  counting.  When  the  counting  is  over, 
the  Mirmanzel  goes  to  report  to  the  General! 
and  according  to  the  greater  or  lesser  length 
they  have  marched  the  Mirmanzel  asks  for, 
or  refrains  from  asking,  rest  for  the  army.  In 
short,  [98]  if  they  observed  the  same  order  in 
battle  as  in  everything  else  they  would  have 
been  now  the  lords  of  the  whole  world.  If  an 
army  is  engaged  in  a  campaign  for  twenty 
years,  and  a  stranger  enters  it  once  in  the  first 
year  and  again  in  the  last  year,  he  will  go 
through  it  in  the  same  way  and  feel  sure  that 


^  ^^aniicci  gives  the  following  account  of  the  process  : 

"Other  men  on  foot  march  with  a  rope  to  measure  the 
road,  as  follows.  They  begin  at  the  royal  tent  when  the 
kmg  starts.  The  first  man,  who  holds  the  rope  in  his 
hand,  makes  a  mark  in  the  ground,  and  when  the  man 
behmd  comes  up  to  it,  he  calls  out,  "one."  Then  the 
other  man  makes  another  mark  and  counts  two  :  and  thus 
they  continue  for  the  whole  march,  counting  ''three," 
"four"  and  so  on,  the  other  peon  also  keeping  count. 
Should  the  king  ask  how  far  he  has  gone,  they  calculate 
the  number  of  ropes  making  up  a  league,  and  answer 
accordnigly."     (Irvine,  The  Amiv  of  the  Indian  Mo^hiils, 

p.  2l6.) 
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it  is  the  same  (army  he  saw  twenty  years  ago), 
for  as  they  never  change  (the  order  of  assigned 
places),  the  display  of  banner  is  enough  at  the 
first  entry  for  going  through  it  without  any  er- 
ror, which  is  not  easy  in  the  armies  of  Europe, 
and  the  risk  of  error  seems  to  be  greater  in  one 
of  their  companies.  We  have  viewed  the 
march,  let  us  pass  to  the  events.  The  army  had 
already  marched  for  sixteen  days  towards  the 
capital  of  Vizapur,  and  the  further  it  pene- 
trated into  the  territories  of  that  King  the 
greater  became  the  difficulties  of  transporting 
provision  and  much  more  that  of  forage.  The 
Raya  left  at  all  the  stations  (places)  several 
companies  to  defend  those  who  supplied  every- 
thing to  the  army.  These  men  have  no  other 
trade  or  pursuit  than  buying  thousands  of 
bullocks  for  this  service  in  which  they  earn 
great  wealth.     These  are  called  Vanyares^  [99], 


2  Ban  jar  a  or  Brinjdrd,  also  spelt  in  various  other  ways. 
*'The  supplies  of  grain  were  brought  in  on  the  backs  of 
bullocks  by  the  wandering  dealers  known  as  Banjdrahs  or 
Brinjdrahs.  There  are  two  derivations  alleged  for  this 
word,  (i)  H.  banij,  trade,  plus  the  affix  drah,  denoting  a 
doer  or  agent  (Steingass,  201),  and  (2)  P.  birinj,  rice,  dr, 
ara,  the  root  of  dwardan,  to  bring  (Steingass,  179). 
Fitzclarence,  93,  says  *It  is  by  these  people  that  the  Indian 
armies  in  the  field  are  fed,  and  they  are  never  injured  by 
either  army.  The  grain  is  taken  from  them,  but  invari- 
ably paid  for.  They  encamp  for  safety  every  evening  in 
a  regular  square  formed  of  the  bags  of  grain,  of  which  they 
construct  a  breastwork.  They  and  their  families  are  in 
the  centre  and  the  oxen  are  made  fast  outside.  Guards 
with  matchlocks  and  spears  are  placed  at  the  corners,  and 
their  dogs  do  duty  as  advanced  posts'  "     (Irvine,  The  Army 
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that  is  to  say,  men  without  any  country,  for 
their    mothers    conceive    them    on    the    road, 
bring  them  forth  on  the  road,  and  bring  them' 
up  on  the  road.     When  they  happen  to  travel 
for    the    lands    of    the   enemies    (for    hostile 
territories),   ten  or  twelve  thousand  of  them 
join  together  and  have  with  them  four,  five 
or  six  millions  of  bullocks.     They  are  all' very 
skilled   with   bow   and  arrow  and   also  with 
matchlocks.      They    resist    their    adversaries 
with  great  valour  if  they  are  attacked.     After 
a  few  days'  march,  thirty  thousand  horse  of 
the  King  of  Vizapur  appeared  in  the  rear  of 
the  army  not  only  to  desolate  the  field  but  also 
to  waylay   the    Vamjares,  of  whom   they   en- 
countered  eight    thousand    accompanied    by 
fifteen  hundred  Mogols,  whom  the  Raya  had 
left   for   that   purpose.      They   were   at   once 
assaulted,    and   a   most   terrible    battle   was 


of  the  Indian  MoghuU,  p.    192.     Also  see  Sen,   Military 
System  of  the  Marathas,  pp.   153-154.) 

"We  passed  a  large  encampment  of   "Bringarees"  or 
carriers   of   grain,    a   singular   wandering   race,    who   pass 
their  whole  time  in  transporting  this  article  from  one  part 
of  the  countr\-  to  another,  seldom  on  their  own  account, 
but  as    agents    for    more    wealthy    dealers.     They  move 
about   m   large   bodies   with   their   wives,    children,    dogs 
and    loaded    bullocks.     The    men    are    all    armed    as    a 
protection  against  petty  thieves.     From  the  sovereigns  and 
armies  of  Hindostan  they  have  no  apprehensions.'     Even 
contending  armies  allow  them  to  pass  and  repass  safely, 
never  taking  their  goods  without  purchase,   or  even   pre- 
venting    them     if     they     choose     from     victualling    their 
enemy's  camp."     (Heber,  Narrative  of  a  Journey  through 
the  Upper  Provinces  of  India,  Vol.  II,  444) 
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fought,  which  lasted  from  the  morning  till 
four  in  the  evening,  but  the  Daquinis  of 
Vizapur,  good  soldiers  as  they  were,  finished 
the  battle  by  killing  all  the  Mogols  and  a  great 
many  of  the  Vanayares,  and  left  the  rest,  to 
follow  two  thousand  of  the  Vanayares,  who 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  battle,  and  lead- 
ing three  millions  of  bullocks,  had  gone  [100] 
at  a  great  speed  to  take  shelter  with  the  army, 
which,  however,  they  could  not  overtake.  The 
Raya  felt  this  loss  very  much,  and  the  Idalcao 
felt  so  highly  pleased  that  he  conceded  all  the 
spoil,  that  was  great,  to  his  soldiers  to  en- 
courage them  for  more  and  for  the  cruel  war 
that  such  a  small  number  waged  against  an 
army  so  vast.  They  (the  Bijapuris)  now 
appeared  in  the  van  of  the  army  without  any 
order,  and  the  Mogols  also  immediately  closed 
with  them  at  full  gallop,  without  any  order, 
and  as  the  land  was  dry,  such  an  amount  of 
dust  was  raised  that  the  sun  could  not  be 
seen.  The  Daquinis  had  expected  this,  and 
divided  in  three  parties,  attacked  the  army 
in  three  places,  and  caused  great  loss  while 
the  dust  and  confusion  lasted,  and  when  it 
became  clear,  and  the  Mogols  recovered  them- 
selves, the  Daquinis  were  no  longer  to  be 
found,  at  least,  not  in  the  same  place  and  form 
as  previously.  The  Mogols  grew  mad  with 
anger,  and  furiously  turned  to  assault,  and 
the   Daquinis  always  played  the  same    trick 
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and  their  fun,    therefore,  was  great,    and  the 
loss  they  inflicted  on  the  army  was  very  heavy. 
None    should  be  surprised  at  the    celerity  of 
these  [101]  Daquinis,  for  they  are  accustomed 
to  carry  no  more    baggage  than  their    arms, 
which  consist  of  lances,  bow,  arrow,  long  and 
broad  swords,  with  some  bread,  and  gram  for 
their  horses  in  the  saddle  bag,  for  water  and 
straw  are  abundantly  found  in  the  field.     In 
this  fashion  they  always  go  unencumbered, 
they  sleep  on  the  ground  upon  the  earth,  and 
taking  the  bridle  of  the  horses,  and  loosening 
the  reins,    fasten   them  with  their   halters  to 
their  own  wrists.     They  cover  themselves  with 
a   cloth    that   serves    as    dress,    matress    and 
wrapper;   they  live  in  this   manner   and  are, 
therefore,   so   quick   and    skilful  that    cause 
admiration,  and  all  these  are  quite  contrary 
to  (what  is  found  among)  the  Mogols,  for  he 
who  does  not  have  with  him  at  least  a  loaded 
camel  feels  very  unhappy,   so  that  what   is 
necessary  to  equip  a  Mogol  soldier  is  sufficient 
for  an    army  of  the  light   Daquinis.     Let  us 
turn  to  the  Mogol  army.     They  marched  with 
great  fear,  for  the  Daquinis  made  at  all  hours 
aiid  in  every  place  false  and  real  assaults.    The 
Nabobo,    who   commands    the   vanguard,    in- 
forms the  General  of  everything  that  happens, 
and    this  is  done  in  the    following    manner: 
[102]  He  takes  with  him,  for  this  purpose  of 
information,   many  men,   all   of   whom   have 
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their  dromedaries,  these  are  camels  but  of  such 
a  speed  that  they  seem  more  to  fly  than  to  run. 
When  a  message  is  given,  a  man  mounts  his 
dromedary  and  rides  to  the  General,  who  is 
found  in  the  middle  of  the  army  among  fifty 
thousand  horse  that  he  has  for  his  guards. 
He  is  mounted  on  a  big  elephant  of  war,  with 
other  elephants  of  war  in  a  circle  around  him. 
Outside  these,  are  the  elephants  of  state  with 
standards  mounted  on  shafts,  held  securely  bv 
many  men,  seated  on  those  very  elephants. 
The  messenger  comes  to  the  elephant  of  the 
General,  and  the  courier  makes  the  dromedary 
sit  on  the  earth,  and  dismounting  delivers  the 
message  after  making  his  courtesies;  after 
hearing  the  message  and  repeating  the 
courtesies,  he  turns  to  the  dromedary,  still 
waiting  on  its  haunches  on  the  ground,  and 
returns  in  a  moment  to  the  presence  of  the 
Nabobo.  To  such  an  extent  had  the  Daquinis 
lost  the  fear  of  the  Mogols  that  they  often  got 
themselves  mixed  with  the  Mogol  army  itself, 
till  they  found  an  opportunity  of  committing 
some  injury.  And  as  soon  as  [103]  the  Mogols 
gave  any  opportunity,  either  for  exit  or  dis- 
order, all  immediately  quitted,  the  first  to 
retire  were  those  of  the  highest  rank  and  the 
horses,  for  they  were  recognised  by  these 
(horses);  such  was  the  confusion  in  these 
armies  caused  by  innumerable  multitude,  and 
such  w^as  the  address  of  the  Daquinis  owing 
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INVASION    OF    VIZAPUR  IQl 

llmlUT'f^^'  ^^»^*^'^^-    ^"   this   was 
acUitated  by  dress  and  language  which  were 

the  same  or  almost  so  (differed  in  nothing). 
With    these    troubles   and   some    other   mfs- 
fortunes  the  Mogol  army  marched  till  they 
reached    near  Vizapur,  where  the  Raya    haJ 
many  spies  who  informed  him  of  everything 
The  king   considered   himself   lost,  and  after 
long  consultations  with  his  nobles  about  the 
meaiis   of    evading  his   ruin,    decided   on   a 
method,    that  would  be  ridiculed  in    Europe 
but  proved  efficacious  and  useful  to  him    on 
account  of  the  superstitions  of  these  oriental 
barbarians. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

The  Mogol  Army  returns  with  great  haste. 

[104]  Everybody  knows  that  pork  is  pro- 
hibited for  the  Mouros.  This  (rule)  is  observ- 
ed among  them  and  they  eat  neither  pork  nor 
anything  that  is  contaminated  by  it.  The 
Gentios  practise  the  same  rule  about  the  meat 
of  cows  to  a  greater  excess.  Not  to  kill  a  cow 
is  the  third  of  the  five  precepts  they  observe, 
the  first  and  the  second  being  not  to  kill  the 
Brahmans  (they  are  their  Padres)  and  the 
women,  which  is  equally  atrocious.  This 
belief  formed  the  remedy  of  the  King  of 
Vizapur,  who  issued  an  order  to  the  three 
settlements,  situated  near  his  capital  at  a 
distance  of  not  more  than  half  a  league,  called 
Abdulapur,  Corapulur,  Nacerapur,  each  one 
having  a  population  of  twenty-five  thousand, 
or  so.  He  ordered  them  all  to  go  away  with 
their  belongings  to  any  place  that  seemed 
most  suitable  to  them.  When  all  the  people 
were  gone,  he  ordered  to  throw  into  all  the 
wells,  lakes,  cisterns  and  other  reservoirs  of 
water  [105]  a  quantity  of  pork  and  beef  cut 
into  pieces.  The  Raya  got  immediate  in- 
formation of  this  through  his  spies,  and  as 
there  was  no  more  water  in  that  country,  and 
the  great  majority  of  the  army  were  Gentios 
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^  and  ihe  rest  (consisted  of)  the  Mouros,  they 
were  all  so  perturbed  that  the  army  imme- 
diately turned  back  in  such  a  hurry  that  on 
that  day  they  made  two  days'  march.  In  this 
retreat  the  army  suflFered  troubles  enough 
from  the  sudden  assaults  made  everywhere  by 
the  Daquinis  and  from  the  excesses  of  hunger, 
for  the  transport  of  food  was  impeded.  It  was 
a  strange  thing  that  surprise  attacks  could  be 
made  on  such  a  powerful  army  in  a  country 
where  there  was  nothing  but  open  fields  as 
far  as  could  be  seen;  yet  these  attacks  were 
made  every  moment,  for  the  innumerable 
multitude  of  animals  that  followed  these 
armies  raised  so  great,  so  continuous  and  such 
^  a  dreadful    (storm  of)  dust  that    whole  days 

'^  passed  without  the  sun  being  seen,  and  on  this 
account  assaults  were  made  by  day  as  if  it 
were  night.  When  the  army  was  very  near 
the  territories  of  the  Great  Mogol,  one  morning, 
the  Daquinis  made  such  a  ferocious  assault 
on  it  [106]  with  their  thirty  thousand  horse, 
that  the  quarter  attacked  by  them  was  broken, 
the  commander  (of  that  quarter)  was  killed 
with  many  soldiers,  and  they  penetrated  to 
the  middle  of  the  battle-field  as  far  as  the 
station  where  the  Raya  commanded,  as  we 
4  have  already  said,  with  a  guard  of  fifty 
thousand  horse  and,  as  he  looked  from  his 
elephant,  they  engaged  in  a  terrible  battle 
which    lasted  for  two    hours  in  which    were 
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killed  two  thousand  Daquinis  and  ten  thousand 
Mogols,  though  the  latter  being  in  the  presence 
of  their  general  fought  with  the  utmost  valour. 
A  Daquini  came  face  to  face  with  the  Raya 
and  was  about  to  hurl  a  lance  at  him.  At  that 
instant  the  Rayaputos  hurried  to  his  rescue 
and  saved  his  life  that  was  in  no  little  danger. 
A  Rayaputo  immediately  engaged  with  the 
daring  Daquini,  hurled  at  him  a  Barchim,^ 
that  is,  a  lance  to  be  thrown,  (lanca  de  aremeso) 
which  penetrated  his  heart,  and  he  fell  dead 
but  the  Rayaputo  could  not  boast  of  his  blow, 
for  the  comrades  (of  the  slain  man)  surround- 
ed him  in  such  a  manner  that  though  Maha 
Ragam  Reptissing,  a  son  of  the  General,  set 
out  with  a  large  part  of  the  army  to  his  rescue, 
the  Daquinis  [107]  killed  him  inspite  of  them 
all  and  hurled  a  lance  at  the  Generars  son 
that  passed  through  four  folds  of  the  suit  that 
he  wore  round  his  waist,  pierced  the  dress 
which  was  quilted  with  cotton  to  the  thickness 
of  two  fingers,  and  the  steel  point  entered, 
though  slightly,  into  his  belly,  from  this  could 
be  inferred  not  only  the  quality  of  the  arms 


^  Barchhah.  BarchJia  or  Barchhi,  a  heavy  spear.  "Its 
distinctive  feature  is  its  being  made  wholly  of  iron  or 
steel,  shaft  as  well  as  head.  See  also  ERerton's  descrip- 
tion, p.  123,  iiote  preceding  No.  574,  of  two  specimens 
in  the  Codrington  collection.  This  heavy  spear  could 
hardly  have  been  wielded  by  a  man  on  horse-back,  and 
was  no  doubt  confined  to  the  infantry."  (Irvine,  The 
Army  of  the  Indian  Moghuls,  p.  82,). 
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(that   looked  like  silver  in  their  bright    steel 
and  like  lancets  in  sharpness)  but  the  force 
with    which   they   were    hurled.      The    whole 
army  ran  to  his  rescue  with  so  much  noise  that 
the  Daquinis,    satisfied  with  their   work,  dis- 
persed and  were  gone  without  being  pursued 
by  anybody,  for  each  one  ran  to  his  own  post 
fearing    lest   it   should    be   attacked    by    the 
Daquinis.     Such  was  the  fear  that  all  had  of 
their  daring  and  incredible  speed.     The  Raya 
was  frightened  by  the  boldness  and  agility  of 
his  adversaries  and  grieved  for  the  death  of 
the  Rayaputos,  specially  of  those  who  saved 
his  life,  because  he  did  not  think  much  of  the 
rest.       So  he  ordered  a  halt  to  give  them  a 
funeral  according  to  their  custom  which  was 
to  burn  them  in  a  big  fire,  and  the  bigger  the 
fire,  [108]  the  more  solemn  was  the  funeral. 
Therefore  the    relations   and    friends   of  the 
deceased  showed  their  affection  by  sending  a 
large  quantity  of  wood  for  his  fire  (funeral), 
he  who  sent  more  wood  loved  more  and  living 
persons  felt  greatly  satisfied  for  having  con- 
tributed   to    such    a    pious    act.      The    grave 
Mouros    buried  their  dead    putting  a  pile  of 
stone  on  the  grave,  and  the  bigger  the  pile,  the 
more  distinguished  and  greater  was  the  man 
who  lay  there.     These  were  built  in  the  fields 
and  these  eminences  of  stone  corresponded  to 
the   high   and   sublime   mausoleum    built   by 
those  who  ended  their  life  at  home. 
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The  army  at  last  arrived  at  Siilapur,^  the 
first  fortress  of  the  Mogol  in  these  regions,  and 
there  ended  the  scarcity  and  the  frequent  and 
numerous  deaths  from  which  it  had  suffered 
during  the  march,  for  few  were  the  days  on 
which  eight  hundred  and  more  casualties  did 
not  occur,  as  the  Daquinis  had  poisoned  the 
water  in  that  area.  Those  (alone)  who  had 
ordered  their  water  to  be  boiled  well,  and 
drank  boiled  water,  escaped  safely. 


y 
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2  Chief  town  of  the  district  of  that  name,  north  lat. 
17°  40'  east  longitude  75°  46'. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  miserable  story  and  surprising  disgrace  of 

an  apostate  at  Sulapur. 

As  we  find  ourselves  at  Sulapur,  it  will  be 
well  to  relate  what  happened  there  to  an 
apostate  and  though  the  case  deserves  silence 
rather  than  narration,  I  shall  very  briefly  ten- 
it,  as  it  is  manifested  thereby  that  our  weak- 
ness and  wickedness  arise  from  our  forsaking 
God.  A  clergyman  of  a  certain  religion  dis- 
guised in  secular  clothes  acted  as  Constable  at 
Sulapur.  The  Indians  imagine  with  strange 
persistency  that  all  Europeans  are  artillery- 
men but  greater  is  the  deception  practised  by 
the  Europeans  who  take  advantage  of  this 
foolishness,  for,  when  they  want  to  fly  either 
for  crimes  or  for  license,  they  pass  to  their 
country  under  this  name  (as  an  artilleryman) 
and  get  enough  for  their  subsistence.  There 
are  many  artillerymen  of  different  nationalities 
in  this  fortress  and  this  man  commanded  them 
with  the  title  of  Constable.  Now  that  it  is 
known,  [110]  it  is  necessary  to  take  note  of 
another  thing  for  the  comprehension  of  this 
case.  In  these  lands  of  the  Mouros  there  is  an 
inviolable  law  or  custom  that  if  any  offence  is 
committed  against  one  who  is  not  a  Monro,  be 
he  a  Christian,  Gentio  or  Jew,  etc.,  if  he  wants 
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to  be    avenged    he    has  to    become  a    Mouro. 
When  he  declares  himself  as  such,  justice  at 
once    grants    satisfaction    to    the    aggrieved 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  offence.     The 
same  is  the  case  if  he  has  debts  and  does  not 
want  to  pay,  for  when  he  becomes  a  Mouro  he 
owes  nothing  (to  anybody),  nor  can  the  creditor 
say  anything  about  it.    All  these  are  known. 
This      fortress      was      commanded      by      an 
Abyssinian,    the    Ethiopians  of  Prester    John 
are  so  styled,  and  for  their  valour  and  fidelity 
they  are  much  esteemed  in  these  regions  and 
called    Sedy    Saibo,    that    is    to    say,    Lord 
Abyssinian  {Senhor  Abexim).     This  Governor 
was  one  day  in  his    place  of  audience    when 
among   other   suitors   appeared   this   unlucky 
man   who,   after   making   his   salam^    to    the 
Governor  in  the  Moorish  fashion,  told  him  that 
he  had  a  word  to  tell  him  in  private.       The 
Governor  asked  him  to  wait  till  the  end  of  the 
audience.      So  he  was  on  his    legs  for    three 
hours  while  all  [111]  the  Mouros  were  seated. 
When  all  were  gone  the  Governor  asked  him 
what  he   wanted.      He  replied  that    Mafoma^ 
had  appeared  before  him  in  the  previous  night 
and  told  him  that  he  should  turn  a  Mouro  if 
he  wanted  to  save  himself.     This  he  said  with 


^  "A  salutation  ;  properly  oral  salutation  of  Maho- 
nicdans  to  each  other.  Arab  saldm  'peace.'  Used 
for  any  act  of  salutation."     {Uobson  Jobsou,  p.   -^Ss). 

2  Probably   Muhannnad,   the   Prophet. 
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*  great  humility  and  with  hands  crossed  on  his 
chest  and  begged  to  be  admitted  into  so  holy 
a  faith.  The  Governor  looked  at  him  and 
said,  'Art  not  thou  a  clergyman  of  the 
Christians  ?" 

"Yes  sir,"  he  replied. 
"If  thou  sayst  thou  art,"  returned  the 
Governor,  "what  motive  hast  thou  for  giving 
up  the  faith  in  which  thou  hast  been  brought 
up,  and  embracing  the  religion  of  the  Mouros « 
If  anybody  has  offended  thee,  tell  me,  and  I 
shall  avenge  thee  in  what  manner  thou  likest, 
and  if  thou  owest  anything  to  anybody,  declare 
It,  for  I  promise  to  pay  it  for  thee,  however 
high  the  sum  may  have  grown." 
,^  Then  the    apostate  swore  that   none  had 

offended  him  and  he  owed  nothing  to  anybody 
but  he  wanted  to  be  a  Mouro  to  save  himself, 
for  Mafoma  had  so  directed  him.  The 
astonished  Governor  directed  him  to  go  home 
and  speak  about  it  another  day,  for  in  the 
interval  God  might  enlighten  him.  The 
apostate  replied  that  he  would  [112]  not  give 
up  his  intention,  and  after  many  days  he  gave 
no  other  reply  than  that  he  was  resolved  to 
obey  the  behest  of  Mafoma.  The  Governor 
was  constrained  by  such  a  resolute  reply  and 
4  calling  a  servant  ordered  him  to  bring  the 
Boosa^  (it  is  a  strong  and  square  piece  of  cloth 

^  Persian  buchqa. 
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with  a  large  ribbon  at  its  end;  in  it  they  put 
the  most  cherished  goods  and  fasten  it  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  becomes  a  well-made  and 
secure  packet)  which  he  ordered  to  be  un- 
fastened and  then  sent  away  the  servant.  He 
himself  then  drew  from  it  a  bag,  two  palms  in 
length  (it  was  of  dyed  cloth),  he  drew  out  of 
it  another  bag  of  brocade  and  opening  it  he 
drew  a  beautifully  worked  and  perfect  crucifix 
and  after  gazing  at  it  and  kissing  it  showed 
it  to  the  apostate  and  asked  him  whether  he 
knew  that  Lord.  He  replied  (placing  his  right 
hand  on  the  top  of  his  head  which  is  the  salute 
among  the  Mouros) :  Azaret  Ina  is  que 
l^ixanahest,^  that  is  to  say,  it  is  the  image  of 
holy  Jesus ;  and  then  the  Governor  said  to  the 
wretch  in  anger : — "Dost  thou  want  to  forsake 
the  Lord  who  created  thee  and  after  much 
suffering  [113]  redeemed  thee  on  the  cross  to 
follow  the  falsehoods  of  Mafoma?  Art  thou 
mad?  Forsakest  thou  light  to  go  to  grope  in 
darkness?  The  heaven  for  hell?  Is  it 
possible  that  thou  who  hast  the  high  dignity 
of  a  clergyman  {sacerdote)  hast  a  heart  so 
mean  that  thou  wantst  to  pass  from  a  Minister 
of  God  to  be  the  executioner  of  the  Devil?  I 
believe  thou  hast  undoubtedly  that  enemy  in 
thy  body,  for  otherwise  it  would  not  have  been 


^  Hazrat  'Isa  ki  nishan  ast.'     It  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
renegade  priest  speaks  Persian. 
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possible.  Well  then,  don't  be  a  Monro  and  I 
promise  to  favour  thee  so  long  as  thou  livest 
and  when  I  give  up  this  command,  thou 
knowest  well  that  I  am  a  commander  of  three 
thousand  horse  and  have  abundance  of  money 
to  spend,  I  promise  to  take  thee  as  my  partner 
and  I  shall  do  all  these  and  more  for  thee  if 
thou  payest  me  by  hearing  my  confession  when 
I  want."  The  Governor  said  all  these  with 
his  eyes  bathed  in  tears  and  the  apostate 
listened  with  dry  eyes  without  saying  a  word, 
so  that  the  Governor  imagined  that  he  had 
converted  him  and  asked  him  with  tender- 
ness, "What  dost  thou  say  my  Padre?" 

"There  is  [114]  much  reason  in  what  you 
say,"  replied  the  apostate,  "but  it  makes  no  im- 
pression on  me  {mas  nada  comigo  tern  lugar), 
for  I  am  resolved  to  be  a  Monro,  I  shall  not 
trouble  you  as  I  had  the  good  luck  to  see 
Mafoma  and  I  am  inclined  to  obey  him."  The 
Governor  became  very  furious  and  called  him 
a  Nagarene,^  that  is  to  say,  a  renegade,  and 

^ 'Nazarenes',  an  early  Christian  sect  ^Vanked  like 
the  Ebionites  and  along  with  them,  as  heretics  by  later 
Fathers  like  Epiphanius  (xviii)  and  some  Latin  writers 
and  the  work  known  as  Predestinatus/'  (Hastings 
EncycloPccdia  of  Religion  and  Ethics,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  514! 
575).  This  was  the  name  by  which  the  Christians  were 
known  among  the  Jews  and  the  Muhammadans,  but  it 
could  not  have  been  used  in  that  sense  in  the  text 
above.  The  Nazarenes  ''accepted  the  Divinity  of  Christ, 
lioldmg  that  He  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Thev 
admitted   the  Apostleship   of  St.    Paul.      Although   they 
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other  abusive  names  and  in  conclusion  said 
in  anger,  "Go,  wretch,  do  what  thou  likest  and 
take  this  warning  which  I  give  thee,  if  thou 
speakst  to  any  body  about  what  passed 
between  us  I  shall  immediately  put  thee  on 
soly,^^  that  is  to  say,  impale  you."  It  is 
the  instrument  of  execution  in  these  regions, 
a  wood  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground  with  a  very 
sharp  point  at  the  other  end ;  on  this  the  culprit 
is  seated  and  when  it  enters  through  his  body, 
two  executioners  drag  him  by  the  legs  until 
the  point  appears  through  the  head  and  he  is 
in  that  state  left  to  the  birds  who  do  not  take 
lono  to  devour  him.  Thus  threatened,  the 
apostate  left  the  presence  of  the  Governor  and 
thence  went  to  the  house  of  the  Cahazy^  of  the 
Mouros  where  he  professed  (the  faith)  of  the 
sect  of  Mafonia  and  begged  the  ministers  to  go 
with  him  to  his  house  for  circumcising  him 
[115].  He  remained  in  bed  for  many  days  on 
account  of  the  wound  caused  thereby,  of  which 
not  a  few  die.  After  he  had  been  cured  (he 
rose — se  levantou)  he  got  as  reward  a  Moura 


wished  to  remain  Jews  themselves  and  to  retain  the 
obligation  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  they  did  not  desire  to 
bind  these  obligations  on  Gentile  Christians,  nor  did 
they  refuse  to  have  fellowship  with  them.  They 
mourned  over  the  unbehef  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and 
eagerly  looked  for  the  time  when  the  Jews  who  loved 
them  not  should  believe  in  Christ".  (Hastings,  Encyclc- 
pccdia  of  Religion  and   Edicts,  Vol,   V.,   p.    141). 

5a  Sanskrit  shula,  an  instrument  of  punishment. 

6  Correctly  Kazi  from  Arabic  Kadi,  a  judge. 


.f^ 


^  to  marry  and  many  a  cruzado  per  day  besides 
the  sixty  he  got  per  month  as  Constable,  and 
so  felt  very  happy.  I  do  not  know  how  he 
ended  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  enquire  about 
it.  None  wondered  at  the  conduct  of  the 
Governor,  for  he  was  one  of  those  who  had 
accompanied  the  patriarch,  Dom  Affonso 
Mendes.^ 

When   he   left   Ethiopia   and   when   that 
Prelate  died  at  Goa  he  had  nothing  to  give  to 
his  followers  and  they  found  themselves  un- 
provided for.     So  cold  was  the  affection  of  the 
Christians   that   these   had   to   seek   a   living 
among  the  Mouros.       This  Governor  finding 
himself  at  Goa  in  that  condition  embarked  for 
^     Surrate   where  he   met  others   of  his   nation 
who    knew    him,    for    he    was    their    leader. 
They  persuaded   him   to   serve   a   king   who 
esteemed    the    Abyssinians    very    much    and 
particularly  men  of  such  high  station  as  was 
his.    He  did  so  and  left  for  the  capital  of  Agra 


Dom  Affonso  Mendes  belonged  to  the  suite  of  Dom 
Rodrigo  de  Lima  who  was  sent  to  Abyssinia  as  ambassador 
m  1520-21.     Professor  Pissurlencar  sends  me  the  following 
note  :     Affonso  Mendes  was  born  at  Moura  in  Portugal, 
he  was  a  Jesuit  and  a  Doctor  of  Theology.     He  became 
Patriarch  of  Ethiopia  and  was  nominated  Arch  Bishop  of 
Goa  but  died  on  his  return  to  India  in  June,  1656.     Publi- 
cation,   ''Carta   do   Patriarcha    de   Ethiopia   Dom   Afonso 
Mendez,  escripta  de  sua  propria  mdo  ao  niuyto  Reverendo 
Padre  Mutio   Viteleschi  Preposito  Geral  da  Companhia  de 
Jesus,  Lisbon  1631.     It  was  later  translated  into  French 
and  published  at  Lille  in  1633. 
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and  the  Great  Mogol  [116]  immediately  ap- 
pointed him  captain  of  eight  hundred  horse 
and  he  afterwards  rose  to  be  an  Umbrao  of 
three  thousand  horse  and  was  now  Governor 
of  Sulapur,  a  fortress  of  importance,  as  it  was 
on  the  frontiers.  But  he  always  preserved  the 
Christian  faith  and  used  to  confess  whenever 
he  m§t  a  missionary. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Sevag^  begs  permission  to  go  to  his  territories 

and  the  anxiety  attendant  on  his  promise 

of  return  and  his  recall. 

When    the    army    was    quartered    in    the 
suburbs   of   Sulapur,    the    Raya   immediately 
communicated  to  the  Great  Mogol  the  causes 
of  retiring   from   Vizapur.    In   his  letter  he 
highly  praised  Sevagy  and  rightly,  for  it  was 
due    to   him   that   the    army   had   not   been 
routed  by  the  Daquinis.     So  much  did  it  suffer 
and  such  was  the  celerity  of  the  latter  and  so 
uncertain  were  their  sieges  and  assaults,  so 
great  were  the  hunger  and  suffering  for  lack 
of  food,  that  if  Sevagy  had  not  been  there 
everything  would  possibly  have  been  different. 
No  soldier  of  the  Great  Mogol   [117J   would 
have  reached  Sulapur.     The  General  reported 
all  this  to  the  Mogol  (and  added)  how  Sevagy 
had  promised  to  serve  him  ever  with  the  same 
zeal,    and   how   he    had    also    delivered    the 
twenty  fortresses  he  had  captured,  which  had 
already  been  garrisoned  by  Mogols,  and  many 
other  things  that  affection  knows  how  to  paint 
and  convenience  how  to  invent.      After  the 
letters  had  been  despatched,  Sevagy,  as  he  had 
nothmg  more  to  do,  begged  the  Raya's  permis- 
sion to  go  to  his  territories  where  his  presence 


I 
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was  necessary.  The  Raya  immediately  gave 
him  leave,  and  set  him  free,  as  if  it  was  his 
own  concern.  He  allowed  Sevagy  to  take 
away  his  son,  realising  that  hostages  were  now 
superfluous  and  only  begged  him  to  promise 
that  he  would  return  should  it  be  necessary  to 
recall  him,  which  Sevagy  immediately  did. 
He  departed  with  all  his  men  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  But  twenty-four  hours  had  not 
elapsed  when  news  came  to  the  army 
that  Sevagy  had  sacked  some  Mogol  stations. 
It  was  a  falsehood  that  some  Captains,  not 
well  disposed  towards  the  Raya,  had  invented 
as  an  excuse  for  writing  to  the  Great  Mogol 
against  him,  mentioning  the  frankness  with 
which  the  Raya  had  treated  Sevagy  and 
specially  [118]  the  leave  he  had  given  him  (to 
go)  when  he  had  so  securely  in  his  power  an 
enemy  equally  crafty  and  bold.  (Perceiving 
it)  the  Raya  also  informed  the  Mogol  of  the 
reasons  he  had  for  letting  Sevagy  go  and  also 
of  the  promise  he  had  made  of  returning, 
should  that  be  necessary,  for  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  go  to  the  capital  to  receive  a  jaguir 
from  His  Majesty  and  to  serve  him  ever  as 
one  of  his  most  faithful  Umbraos.  The  Mogol 
replied,  warmly  congratulating  the  Raya  on 
the  subjugation  of  Sevagy  and  the  restoration 
of  the  fortresses,  but  he  ardently  wished  to  see 
Sevagy  and  to  know  him  by  sight,  as  he  had 
heard  so  much  and  such  great  things  about 
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him   that  his  desire  to  see  him  daily  grew 
stronger.     Therefore,    he   strongly   urged   the 
Raya  to  send  Sevagy  so  that  after  seeing  him 
(the   Mogol)  might   confer  on  him  the   office 
he  desired  and  other  favours.     The  Raya  sent 
mformation  to  Sevagy  of  what  had  happened 
and  of  the  honours  that  the  Mogol  wanted  to 
bestow  on  him,  so  that  he  should  be  cheerful 
and  immediately  come  to  him  to  get  his  letter 
and  leave  for  the  court  where  also  he  would 
be  received  with  such  honours  that  he  would 
have  to  thank  the  Raya  all  his  life.     Sevagy 
read  the  letter  [119]  very  carefully  and  formed 
a  very  different  opinion  (came  to  a  different 
conclusion).    For  he  had  forgotten  neither  the 
might  of  the  Mogol  nor  the  offence  which  he 
had  received  from  the  sack  of  Surrate  and  the 
capture,  reduction  and  plunder  of  the  fortres- 
ses  and   from   so   much   injury   done   to   his 
majesty.       Influenced  by  all  these  considera- 
tions   Sevagy    resolved    not    to    confide    in 
him  or  in  the  Raya.     For  he  knew  very  well 
that  the  usual  practice  of  oriental  kings  and 
grandees  was  neither  to  use  bad  words  nor  to 
do  a  good  deed.  It  might  be  due  to  an  influence 
that  the  sun  exercised  here  more  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  Sevagy,  therefore,  re- 
plied to  the  Raya  that  as  his  absence  from  his 
territories  had  been  long,  the  disorder  he  found 
there  was    also    great,    that    its    adjustment 
demanded  time,  and  that  he  could  not  on  that 
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account  go  to  the  court  at  the  time,  and  further 
that  if  it  were  necessary  for  the  service  of  the 
Great  Mogol  he  would  at  once  set  out  for  what- 
ever place  he  might  have  directed  to,  for  it  was 
not  his  custom  to  fail  in  his  word  and  that  that 
was  what  he  had  promised.  The  Raya  then 
kept  quiet,  but  realised  very  well  that  Sevagy 
would  not  go  to  the  Great  Mogol's  court  of 
his  own  (free)  will.  He  replied  [120]  that 
his  excuse  was  very  just,  but  he  expected  that 
as  soon  as  the  disorders  were  dealt  with,  he 
(Sevagy)  should  without  fail  come  to  visit  him 
(Raya),  for  he  knew  the  cravings  he  (the  Raya) 
had  to  see  him  whom  he  loved  like  a  son 
absent  for  many  years;  that  if  he  wanted  to 
go  to  the  court  he  might  do  so,  if  not,  no  one 
would  compel  him  to  make  the  journey,  for 
though  the  Great  Mogol  felt  ardent  desires  to 
see  him,  he  knew  well  that  princes  easily 
forgot  even  such  wishes;  that  these  (desires) 
had  been  caused  by  the  great  things  of  which 
(the  Raya)  had  written  in  his  letter  in  his 
(Sevagy's)  praise  and  what  he  had  (the  Mogol) 
heard  from  others,  and  if  nevertheless  he 
(Sevagy)  did  not  wish  the  honours  that 
awaited  him,  there  was  this  difference  between 
honour  and  penalty,  that  penalty  was  inflicted 
by  force  and  honour  was  awarded  out  of 
pleasure.  At  this  stage  a  fresh  letter  came 
from  the  Mogol  in  which  he  strongly  insisted 
to   have  Sevagy  alive  or  dead.      This  letter 


il 


caused  much  anxiety  to  the  Raya,  for  he  saw 
the  difficulty  of  sending  Sevagy  once  he  was 
frightened,  and  it  would  be  still  more  difficult 
if  he  came  to  know  of  the  insistence  of  the 
Mogol.      Then  came  another  letter  and  more 
followed    always  with  the  same  order,    from 
which  [121]  the  Raya  understood  very  clearly 
that  the  Mogol  wanted  to  put  Sevagy  to  death 
and    he    decided    to    entertain    the    Mogol 
with    hopes    and    confused    excuses,    till    he 
should  find  the  task  forgotten.    At  the  same 
time  he  sent  repeated  letters  to  Sevagy  harp- 
ing upon  his  longings  to  see  him,  but  the  more 
he  wrote  the  greater  grew  the  suspicions  of 
Sevagy  at  such  affectionate  regard.  The  Mogol 
hourly    expected  the    Raya's    letter  with  the 
news  of  Sevagy's  coming  but,  finding  that  all 
letters  kept  it  off  with  excuses  and  cold  hopes, 
he  decided  to  disbelieve  him  and  send  a  pre- 
sent to  the  Raya.     It  consisted  of  a  sword  and 
a  bracelet  and  the  Mogol  said  in  the  letter  that 
after   sending   Sevagy    to    his    presence    (the 
Raya)  he  should  take  that  sword  and  serve 
with  it  as  a  valiant  General,  and  that  if  he 
could   not   send   Sevagy,  he   should   put   that 
bracelet  on  his  arms,   for  no  other  presents 
were  made  to  women.    This  was  the  greatest 
affront  that  could  be  offered  in  that  kingdom 
and  he  who  incurred  the  penalty  of  having 
the  bracelet  became  totally  infamous,  and  so 
it  caused  the  Raya  great  pain  and  bitterness, 
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because  if  he  sent  Sevagy  he  would  fail  in  his 
oath  [122]  which  he  had  taken  by  his  gods 
and  in  the  fidelity  which  he  had  promised 
him,  and  if  he  did  not  send  Sevagy,  he  would 
be  put  to  disgrace  and  would  be  unworthy  of 
appearing  among  men.  He  felt  so  melancholy 
and  sad  that  in  a  few  days  his  life  was  des- 
paired of.  No  ingenuity  or  diversion  could 
cheer  or  enliven  him,  but  in  his  perpetual 
somnolence  he  repeated :  Sevagy  antha 
nehem,  that  is  to  say,  "Sevagy  has  not  yet 
come?"  He  was  in  this  state  on  account  of 
the  great  exertion  he  had  made  to  induce 
Sevagy  to  see  him,  but  Sevagy  did  not  disclose 
to  others  what  he  would  do. 

At  last  the  Ray4  reached  the  last  stage  of 
his  life,  and  his  son  Conhorgy^  (seeing  it)  wrote 
to  Sevagy  a  letter  in  which  he  represented  the 
condition  in  which  his  father  was,  namely, 
that  he  was  always  sighing  for  him  (earnestly 
wishing  to  see  him)  and  that  all  believed  that 
his  appearance  alone  could  save  him  (the  Raya) 
from  death,  but  that  if  he  did  not  start  at  once 
it  would  be  useless  later,  and  that  he  should, 
however,  realise  that  he  enjoyed  the  affection 


1  Knnwarji.  This  title  is  usually  conferred  on  the 
heir-apparent,  but  Kunwar  Ram  Singh  was  with  the 
Emperor  while  his  father  commanded  in  the  Deccan. 
Kirat  Singh,  younger  son  of  the  Raja,  is  probably 
referred  to.  Khafi  Khan  mentions  another  son,  Kesar 
Singh.  (Elliot  and  Dowson,  History  of  India,  Vol.  VII, 
p.    272). 
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of  his  father  more  than  he  (though  he  was)  his 
son.     But  in  such  (demonstrations  of)  aflfec- 
tion  he  suppressed  from  him  the  news  of  the 
letters    and    the    solicitations    of    the    Mogol. 
This  news  threw  Sevagy  into  a  suspense  [123] 
and  after  some  deliberations  (discourses),  he 
decided  that  one,  from  whom  he  had  received 
5uch   benevolence   and   who   had    sworn   his 
fidelity  by  his  gods,  could  not  have  any  design 
(against  him),  mounted  his  horse,  and  followed 
by  two  thousand  cavalry,  set  out  in  all  haste 
for  Sulapur  where  the  camp  still  was.       On 
his  way  all  people,  either  out  of  obligations  or 
from  fear,  came  to  receive  him,  but  he  was  in 
such  a  hurry  that  he  did  not  accept  either 
presents   or  hospitality   (shelter)   of   anybody 
and,  in  the  briefest  possible  time  reached  the 
army  where  the  life  of  the  Raya  was  despaired 
of,  and  without  arranging  for  the  lodging  of 
his  men,  started  for  his  tent  where  the  porters 
embraced  each  other  in  their  joy  when  they 
saw  him  and  ran  to  impart  the  news  to  the 
Raya  that  Sevagy  begged  his  permission  to 
enter.     It   was   a   wonder   that   the   echo   of 
Sevagy's  (voice)  opened  for  the  Raya  his  eyes 
and  the  gates  of  health,  for  as  soon  as  he  learnt 
of    his    arrival    all    his    illness    disappeared. 
Sevagy  entered,  but  could  not  recognise  the 
Raya,  for  he  saw  him  with  his  beard  all  white, 
as  in  illness  it  was  not  tinged  (painted).  When 
assured  of  who  he  was,  Sevagy  threw  himself 
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on  the  earth  in  his  presence  and  the  Raya 
[124]  raising  himself  from  his  pillows  and 
sitting  on  the  bed,  threw  his  arms  around 
Sevagy  and  remained  in  that  state  for  more 
than  an  hour  without  speaking.  Then  the 
Raya  broke  the  silence  saying,  "Sevagy,  hast 
thou  seen  what  affliction  thy  absence  caused 
me,  but  now  that  Ramagy  (it  is  an  idol  of  his) 
has  been  pleased  to  show  thee,  he  will  also 
give  me  the  health  I  lack."  Sevagy  respond- 
ed, speaking  about  the  anxieties  that 
Conhorgy's  letter  had  caused  him  and  that 
after  reading  it  he  had  made  no  delay  and  set 
out  to  visit  His  Highness  {sua  grandeza).  He 
confessed  that  nothing  could  repay  the 
paternal  affection  the  Raya  showed  him. 
After  much  time  had  been  spent  in  reciprocal 
courtesies,  the  Raya  directed  his  son  to  leave 
the  tent  in  which  Sevagy  was  if  it  was  not 
big  enough  for  both  of  them  to  live  in.  The 
officers  of  the  army  soon  came  to  Sevagy  to 
welcome  him,  the  joy  was  so  universal  that 
Sevagy  might  easily  guess  its  cause,  but  he 
was  free  from  all  fears,  as  he  found  himself 
treated  by  the  Raya  as  a  father  and  by  his 
sons  as  brothers.  Sevagy  did  not  leave  the 
presence  of  the  Raya  and  his  joy  was  so  great 
[125]  that  in  a  few  days  his  strength  was 
restored,  but  previous  to  that  he  had  written 
to  the  Mogol  from  his  bed  that  he  had  got 
Sevagy  in  his  power  and  he  would  send  him 
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to  His  Majesty.  This  news  so  pleased  the 
Mogol  that  he  augmented  the  jaguir  and  the 
number  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Raya,  of  which 
he  was  forthwith  informed.  The  Raya,  in 
consequence,  sent  for  one  of  the  bravest 
captains  of  the  army,  called  Dilalghan,^  a 
Pathan^^  by  nation,  and  the  Pathans  were  all 
haughty  and  proud,  and  directed  him  to  be 
prepared  to  convey  a  very  valuable  {grandioso) 
present  to  the  Mogol,  "for  which"  the  Raya 
said,  "think  well  what  title  the  Mogol  would 
give  you  besides  the  rank  of  a  Panch  Azari^ 
with  the  title  of  Nabobo"'*  (the  former  means 

2  Diler  Khan.  His  proper  name  was  Jalal  Khan 
Daudzai.  He  served  under  Prince  Sulaiman  Shukoh 
during  the  war  of  succession  and  later  accompanied  Mir 
Jumla  to  Assam.  He  was  appointed  second  in  command 
to  Jai  vSingh  and  participated  in  almost  all  the  important 
wars  of  Aurangzib.  He  was  the  founder  of  Shahjahanpur 
in  Rohilkhand  and  died  at  Aurangabad  in  1682-83. 
(Irvine,  Manucci's  Storia  do  Mogor,  Vol.  I,  p.   243). 

2a  Bernier  writes  of  the  Pathans:      ''The  Patans  also 

are  an   intractable  race.     They  are  Mahometans, 

Even  the  menials  and  carriers  of  water  belonging  to  that 
nation  are  high  spirited  and  warlike.  They  hold  the 
Indians,  both  Gentiles  and  Mogoh,  in  the  utmost  con- 
tempt." (Bernier,  Travels  in  the  Mogul  Empire,  pp.  206- 
207). 

^  This  would  place  the  officer  in  the  highest  rank 
which  consisted  of  mansabs  from  4,000  to  7,000  (Irvine, 
The  Army  of  the  Indian  Moghuls,  p.  5). 

^  Portuguese  Nahdbo,  and  French  Nab  ah,  from  Hind. 
Kawab,  which  is  the  Ar.  pi.  of  sing.  Ndyab,  *'a  deputy" 
and  was  applied  in  a  singular  sense  to  a  delegate  of  the 
supreme  Chief,  viz.,  to  a  Viceroy  or  chief  Governor  under 
the  Great  Mogul,  e.g.,  the  Nawdb  of  Arcot,  the  Nawdb 
Nazim  of  Bengal.  From  this  use  it  became  a  title  of  rank 
without  necessarily  having  any  office  attached."  (Hobson 
Johson,  p.  610). 
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a  captain  of  five  thousand  horse,  and  the  latter 
signifies  a  prince  in  his  own  rights).  He 
thanked  him  much  for  the  favour  and  hasten- 
ed to  get  ready  with  all  speed,  but  everything 
was  done  so  secretly  that  Sevagy  perceived 
nothing,  for  if  he  had  suspected  it,  it  is  likely, 
he  might  save  himself  as  he  possessed  skill 
and  ingenuity  for  even  greater  things. 


^ 


CHAPTER  XV. 

The  Rayd  orders  Sevagy  to  go  to  the  Court 

and  what  he  did  there. 

With  the  degree  of  the  improvement  of 
the  Raya's  health  increased  Sevagy's  joy  pro- 
duced by  the  memories  of  the  illness.      But 
such    affection    does    not   exist   on    earth,    as 
Sevagy  very  soon  experienced  in  punishment 
of  his  simplicity,  for  as  soon  as  Dilalghan  was 
ready  to  start,  he  entered  the  tent  of  the  Raya 
where  Sevagy  was  alone,  for,  so  it  had  been 
directed.     The  Raya  then  began  to  persuade 
Sevagy  with  many  illustrations,  as  was  his 
wont,  that  it  would  be  very  profitable  for  him 
to  go  to  the  presence  of  the  Great  Mogol,  for 
he   would   not   then    lose    the    honours   that 
awaited  him  there,  and  the  Raya  was  certain 
not  only  of  the  magnitude  of  the  honour,  but 
also  of  the  Mogol's  desire  to  give  him  a  jaguir 
in  the  very  kingdom  of  Concao  near  the  terri- 
tories of  Sevagy  himself,  who  could  not  doubt 
the  affection  he  ow^ed  him  without  being  un- 
grateful,  nor   could   (he   suspect  the  motive) 
from    which    proceeded,    [127]    so    sound    a 
counsel  intended  only  to  see  him  secure  and 
to  augment  his  prosperity.       In  confirmation 
of  all  that  he  had  said  he  wanted  to  send  in 
his  company  the  famous  Dilalghan,  the  ablest 
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Captain  in  that  army.  In  order  that  Sevagy 
might  not  have  any  doubt  about  anything  the 
Eaya  sent  for  Sevagy's  own  Bracmene  (he  was 
the  Padre  by  whom  Sevagy  was  guided)  who 
had  told  the  Raya  that  it  was  the  will  of  the 
god  Rama  that  Sevagy  should  go  to  the  capital. 
Rama  is  one  of  his  principal  gods,  whose  oracle 
is  contrived  and  repeated  by  the  Bracmenes, 
who  are  hypocrites  as  this  one  was,  and  he  had 
already  been  purchased  for  his  falsehood.  In 
the  meantime  the  Bracmene  entered,  and  with 
an  abundant  flow  of  words  confirmed  what 
the  Raya  had  said.  Until  this  moment 
Sevagy  had  kept  silent  without  uttering  a 
single  word,  but  after  everything  had  been 
said  he  heaved  a  sigh  that  seemed  to  come 
from  the  bottom  of  his  heart  and  said  in  a 
faltering  voice  with  a  changed  face  and  flam- 
ing eyes,  "Little  did  I  think,  Raya,  that  I 
should  meet  with  such  treatment  from  you  and 
so  great  a  treason  [128]  (which  is)  not  only 
against  the  custom  of  the  Rayas  but  against 
the  faith  of  the  very  gods  by  whom  you  swore 
my  security.  It  is  my  misfortune  that  that  in 
which  none  of  your  caste  ever  fail,  the  greatest 
of  them  should  offend,  but  as  it  is,'  give  me 
time  to  get  ready  what  I  and  my  people  should 
need  most  in  such  a  long  journey  and  to 
inform  my  uncle  Neotagy  as  to  how  he  should 
behave  during  my  absence."  The  Raya  did 
not  agree  to  this  prayer,  though  he  knew  well 
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that  there  was  considerable  force  in  Sevagy's 
arguments,  but  fearing  lest  he  should  find 
himself  again  in  that  precarious  condition,  he 
was  obliged  to  avoid  its  very  possibility 
(reccos-tesiY)  and  being  certain  that,  unless  he 
quickly  prevented  it,  there  might  be  that  risk 
after  Sevagy  had  learnt  his  decision,  so  he  re- 
plied that  as  an  older  man  he  knew  better  what 
was  more  suitable  and  the  great  good  it  would 
do  him,  that  he  had  no  other  alternative  but 
to  leave  for  Dely^  at  once,  and  that  when  he 
arrived  there  he  would  learn  how  much 
indebted  he  was  to  him  (the  Raya),  but  that 
he  could  not  leave  his  presence  except  under 
the  charge  of  that  Captain  to  whom  the  Raya 
had  entrusted  the  care  of  Sevagy's  person  of 
which  he  would  have  to  render  an  account 
[129]  whenever  it  was  demanded.  He  could 
take  a  page  (with  him)  to  serve  him,  for  every- 
thing else  had  been  arranged.  At  this  extreme 
Sevagy  begged  that  he  (the  Raya)  should  at 
least  permit  him  to  take  his  Bracmene  (such 
is  the  blindness  of  these  idolators),  so  that  he 
might  have  at  least  the  consolation  of  having 
one  who  would  remind  him  of  the  name  of 
Rama,  for  his  heart  told  him  that  he  was 
going  to  die.  The  Raya  generously  conceded 
this,  for  it  was  in  conformity  with  (the  belief 


^  Shivaji   went   to  Agra   in    1666   and   not   to   Delhi. 
This  was,  however,  a  common  and  natural  mistake. 
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of)  his  sect,  and  they  at  once  departed  for 
Horongabat^^  which  is  seventy  leagues  from 
Sulapiir.  His  men  did  not  know  of  Sevagy's 
departure  nor  was  the  news  divulged  for  many 
days,  but  as  his  soldiers  used  to  visit  Sevagy 
every  hour  it  was  necessary  for  the  Raya  to 
hide  himself,  and  they  were  told  that  he  had 
gone  with  Sevagy  on  a  pilgrimage  to  such  and 
such  an  idol  and  would  not  return  till  such  a 
time,  as  it  seemed  necessary  to  the  Raya  to  be 
free  from  the  fear  of  what  his  men  might  do 
to  set  Sevagy  free.  At  last  the  truth  was  pro- 
claimed when  Sevagy's  men  returned  to  their 
lands  tearing  their  beards  in  sorrow  and  at 
the  deception  by  which  they  had  been  de- 
tained. The  uncle  Neotagy  became  excess- 
ively [130]  (grieved)  at  the  news  and  cursed 
even  the  gods  for  not  knowing  or  suspecting 
the  treason  when  he  could  remedy  it.  On  the 
other  hand  Dilalghan  became  apprehensive 
(that  Sevagy's  men  might  do  something)  and 
marched  without  stopping  for  a  moment  and 
in  two  and  half  days  reached  Horangabat 
where  he  considered  himself  safe.  Here  he 
rested  for  three  days  for  the  arrival  of  his  men 
and  baggage,  of  which  a  captain  in  this  country 
carries  more  than  an  army  in  Europe.  From 
here  he  left  for  the  capital  in  a  more  leisurely 


la-  Aurangabad,  chief  town  of  the  District  of  the  same 
name,  in  the  Nizam's  state. 
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fashion.  He  frequently  visited  Sevagy,  whose 
uncommon  sadness  did  not  admit  of  any 
consolation,  though  his  goaler  cheered  him 
with  very  high  expectations.  At  last,  after  a 
journey  of  four  months  they  reached  the 
capital,  and  leaving  Sevagy  well  secured, 
Dilalghan  immediately  went  to  inform  the 
King  who  was  exceedingly  pleased  to  hear  the 
news  and  to  find  in  his  power  a  person  (hunia 
cousa)  whom  he  wanted  so  much  and  for  such 
reasons.  He  ordered  to  deliver  Sevagy  at  once 
to  the  Fusadar}  The  Fusadar  is  a  captain  of 
twelve  thousand  horse  and  he  is  responsible 
for  the  security  of  the  capital  from  thieves 
[131].  He  is  obliged  to  account  for  every 
thing  that  happens  with  the  delivery  of  culprits 
whatever  the  crime  may  be.  If  a  man  is 
murdered  or  a  theft  is  committed  the  Fusadar 
has  to  deliver  immediately  the  thief  and  the 
murderer  or  to  pay  with  his  head,  such  is  the 
risk  of  this  office.  Yet  no  Fusadar  has  been 
beheaded  for  failure  in  this  respect,  such  is 
the  care  (he  takes)  and  so  (strict  is)  govern- 
ment among  barbarians.  This  Fusadar  was 
the  son  of  the  great  Nabobo  (of  whom  we  will 
speak  at  another  place)  who  had  conquered 
many   kingdoms  for  the   Mogol,    and  for  the 


^  More  correctly  Faujdar,  a  military  governor  of  a 
district  or  subdivision.  According  to  Sabhasad,  Shivaji 
was  placed  in  charge  of  Fulad  Khan,  the  kotu^al  or  head 
of  the  metropolitan  police.     (Sen,  Siva  Chhatrapati,  p.  66). 
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service  of  his  father  he  (the  son)  was  given 
this  office  which  is  the  second  in  the  capital. 
Sevagy  was  then  delivered  to  him  and  the 
Great  Mogol  sent  for  a  goldsmith  whom  he 
ordered  to  make  at  once  a  silver  vase  in  the 
shape  of  a  boiling  pot  to  put  Sevagy's  head  in. 
It  was  his  intention  to  place  the  vase  with  that 
head  on  his  table,  for  he  wanted  to  see  such 
a  crafty  thief  for  a  long  while  (for  a  long  space 
of  time).  Three  days  had  elapsed  since 
Sevagy  had  been  handed  over  to  the  Fusadar 
and  he  had  (postponed)  beheading  him  as  he 
waited  for  the  vase  to  be  finished  in  which 
the  head  would  be  delivered  the  day  after  (the 
execution)  [132].  That  night  Sevagy  feigned 
some  physical  necessity  and  he  was  on  that 
account  given  leave  to  go  to  the  field,  not  only 
because  they  do  not  make  use  of  the  house 
(for  this  purpose),  but  also  because  there  were 
so  many  guards,  and  they  w^ere  so  well 
regulated  that  this  practice  involved  no  risk. 
Sevagy  took  the  garments  of  his  Bracmene 
under  his  arms,  and  after  going  out  to  a  little 
distance  put  himself  in  the  usual  posture,  and 
in  that  posture  moved  slowly  away  until  he 
found  himself  at  a  great  distance  from  his 
guards  who  were  too  light-hearted  to  suspect 
the  motive  of  Sevagy,  as  indeed  even  the  desire 
of  escape  seemed  impossible  according  to  the 
disposition  of  that  capital,  for  there  were  more 
guards  than  stones  in  that  city,  and  the  roads 
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and  the  highways  were  so  full  of  them  that 
they  looked  more  like  armies  than  sentinels. 
The  guards  of  Sevagy  who  were  confident  on 
this  account,  did  not  think  much  of  the  delay, 
but  he  (Sevagy)  discarded  his  own  dress  and 
put  on  those  of  the  Bracmene,  grew  so  bold 
as  if  he  was  already  free  and  went  on  running 
without  stopping  for  the  whole  night,  keeping 
himself  as  much  as  he  could  in  the^  woods  [133] 
ascending  and    descending  the  hills,  his  only 
thought    being  to  keep    away  from  the    high 
roads  and  public  ways  (caminhos)^  but  he  pro- 
ceeded with  so  much  fright  that  if  a  leaf  of  a 
tree   moved    he   prostrated   himself   knowing 
very   well    what  a  miracle  it  would   be  if  he 
escaped.    He  did  all  that  was  possible  for  this 
(object),  for  he    never    spent  his  night    (any- 
where) except  on  the  peak  of  hills,  from  where 
he  observed  by  the  light  of  the  morning  the 
path  (vareda)  he  would  follow  and  also  (tried) 
to  espy  some  hamlet  or  village  where  he  would 
beg  alms  to  sustain  his  life.     This  he  did  only 
in   the   hamlets   of  the   Gentios   who  always 
lived  in    those    woods  to  cultivate    the    land 
where  they  neither  knew  nor  heard  any  news 
of   the    capital.     He   entered    these    villages 
saying  Rama,  Rama,  which  is  the  same  as  to 
say    'may    God  be  with  you    all,'    and  as  his 
clothes  and   language  were  those  of  a  Padre, 
he  got  much  alms  which  he  ate  and  stored  (for 
emergency)  in  case  of  not  finding  a  settlement 
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of  the  Gentios.     Besides  this,  they  offered  him 
many  sahitations  and  courtesies,  as  the  respect 
with  which  all  the  gentiles  treat  those  who 
bear  the  name  of  Senasy,^  that  is  to  say,  priests 
of  gods,  is  very  great  [134].     In  the  settlement 
wh^ere  he  found  himself  at  dawn  after  the  first 
night,  he  asked  how  far  it  was  from  the  capital 
of  Dely,  (whence  he  had  fled)  and  they  replied 
that  it  was  eight  leagues  to  the  north.     Thus 
he  understood    which  way  he  had  come  that 
night  and  thenceforth  always  guided  himself 
towards  the  south  in  order  to  get  further  from 
Dely.      (He    did   so)    (but)   in    the    following 
manner,   namely,   that  while   he  was   in   one 
village   he   gathered     information    about    the 
next^and  the  man  who  led  him  there  served 
as  his  servant  from  the  former  (village)  when 
it  was  necessary,  and  as  he  was  a  Padre  the 
Gentios  obeyed  him  in  all  that  he  wished.     In 
this  manner  he  travelled  six  months  through 
lands  unknown  to  him,   and   as  he  did  not 
always  find  villages,  and  as  sometimes  w^hen 
the  villages  were  so  big  that  it  was  necessary 
to  avoid    them,  he  suffered  many   privations 
and  on  some  occasions  (ran)  great  risks.     He 
remembered  those  to  whom  he  was  obliged  as 
well  as  those  from  w^hom  he  suffered  so  much 
as  to  be  driven  from  their  houses  and  com- 
pelled to  flee  to  strange  lands  with  tears  on 


? 


3  Sanskrit  Sanyiydsi,  a  religious  mendicant. 


that  account,  and  he  prayed  to  the  gods  in  his 
misery  to  punish  them  for  their  tyrannies;  on 
other    occasions    he    w^ould    feel   vexed    [135] 
with  himself  for  being  so  foolish  as  not  only 
to  deliver  voluntarily  twenty  fortresses  to  the 
Mogol    but    (also)    to    confide    in    his    people. 
He  would  ask  himself,  "where  was  thy  wisdom, 
Sevagy  ?     Of  what  use  was  thy  valour  if  thou 
werest  appraised  as  a  simpleton  by  the  world  ? 
The  Raya  swore  by  the  gods  but  thou  werest 
so  mad  that  thou  didst  not  realise  (as  yet)  that 
interest  and  convenience  were  the  only  true 
gods."    In  this  manner  he  pursued  the  roads 
that    he   did   not    know,    and    diverted    his 
troubles    with    these    thoughts.     He    arrived 
near  Surrate  and  then  knew  the  country,  but 
as  all  these  lands  belonged  to  the  Mogol  he 
could  not  as  yet  feel  secure,  but  his  complexion, 
dress    and    disposition    had    been    so     much 
changed  that  it  was  not  easy  to  know  him.     It 
was,  therefore,  easy  for  him  to  go  forward  and 
enter  his  own  lands,  where  he  at  once  revealed 
himself  to  his   people  who  directly   informed 
his  uncle  Neotagy  who  came  flying  with  seven 
thousand  horse  to  seek  him.      Here  we  shall 
leave  him  to  rest  and  receive  congratulations. 
We  shall  now  go  in  search  of  his  Bracmene 
and  his  servant    who  were  in  the    capital  of 
Dely  and  to  enquire  into  what  [136]  they  had 
done  there  after  the  flight  of  Sevagy. 

When  the   guards  saw  that    Sevagy  w^as 
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late,  they  walked  a  few  paces  to  find  him,  but 
as  he  w^as  not  found,  they  kept  silent  so  that 
the  wiiole  blame  might  not  fall  on  them.  They 
returned  as  if  they  had  brought  him  back  to 
put  him  in  his  place,  and  they  could  do  this, 
as  it  was  night. 

They  lay  down  among  other  guards  to 
sleep  and  when  the  morning  dawned  they  all 
looked  at  the  place  w^here  Sevagy  should  have 
been  and  they  were  not  surprised  when  he 
was  not  seen  (for  all,  except  the  few  who  knew 
of  his  flight)  thought  that  he  had  been  taken 
away  without  their  knowledge  to  be  beheaded. 
This  was  the  common  opinion  and  belief  and 
in  this  belief  the  guards  awoke  the  Bracmene 
and  the  servant  w^hom  they  found  still  sleep- 
ing and  asked  them  ''where  is  your  master?'' 
They  looked  (for  him)  in  all  places  and  not 
finding  him  began  to  cry  (weep)  with  great 
lamentation.  The  guards  took  pity  on  them 
and  said  "your  master  is  dead  and  if  you  take 
a  good  counsel,  put  yourself  in  safety  so  that 
perchance  the  same  fate  may  not  befall  you." 
They  got  the  information  [137]  and  leaving 
the  place  put  themselves  in  the  concourse  of 
people  who  were  going  by  the  roads  where 
they  did  not  hear  anything  but  the  news  of 
Sevagy's  death,  so  they  were  obliged  to  seek 
in  the  inns  people  who  should  go  to  the  king- 
dom of  Decan  and  accommodating  themselves 
as   their   servants    arrived   in    their    country 


It 


where   they  found  their   master   resuscitated 
That  morning  the  goldsmith  took  to  the  palace 
the  work,  that  had  been  ordered,  finished   and 
as  soon  as  the   Mogol  saw  it,  he  ordered    the 
Fusadar  to   send   the  head   of  Sevagy.      The 
Fnsadar  went  to  make  the  execution  and  found 
that    Sevagy   had    fled.      He   was   not   much 
frightened,  for  he  had  never  heard  the  news 
before,    and  sent  innumerable  persons  to  the 
roads  and  highways  to  bring  him  immediately, 
but  in  vain,  for  though  much  effort  was  made,' 
neither  was  Sevagy  found  nor  was  there  the 
least   information    about   him.      The   soldiers 
returned  very  much  confused  and  the  Fusadar 
was  almost  mad  not  knowing  what  answer  to 
give  to  the  King.     Finding  himself  in  diificulty 
he  managed  to  avoid  the  blow  and  put  another 
head.    He  sent  for  the  guards  [138]  to  whom 
Sevagy  had   been    entrusted   and    demanded 
from  them  the  prisoner  who  had  been  delivered 
(to  them).     In  their  confusion  they  could  give 
no  more  reply  than  shrugging  their  shoulders 
which  was  to  confess  their  guilt.  .  The  Fusadar 
shot  rays  of  fire  from  his  eyes  and  in  his  fury 
ordered  all  to  be  inhumanly  flogged  and  the 
head  of  the  officer  who  commanded  them  to 
be  cut  which  he  immediately  sent  to  the  King 
baptising  it   with   the  name  of  Sevagy,   and 
this  was  put  in  the  celebrated  vase  that  the 
King  had  ordered  to  be  made,  and  it  was  this 
head  that  the  king   contemplated    and  inter- 
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rogated  about  the  sack  of  Surrate  and  other 
deeds  that  Sevagy  had  done  and  he  derived 
therefrom  much  satisfaction  and  (thus)  took 
his  vengeance  upon  a  cunning  and  cruel 
enemy.  The  Fusadar  was  no  less  pleased  to 
find  himself  saved  from  the  insult  and  punish- 
ment which  he  would  doubtless  have  suffered 
if  that  imposition  had  not  succeeded.  But 
Sevagy  was  more  satisfied  than  all  of  them,  for 
much  refreshed  in  his  country  he  was  laugh- 
ing at  them  all.  We  are  now  going  to  finish 
his  life. 


-^.     ^ 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
What  Sevagy  did  while  in  his  territones, 

[139]  Though    he     was    free    and     safe, 
nothing   could  keep  Sevagy  quiet,  for  people 
learn    much   from    experience.     He  did   not 
want  to   conquer   more   lands  in  the   interior 
but  resolved  to  try  his  luck  on  the  sea.     He 
equipped    twenty-five  ships  that  he  had  pur- 
chased from  his  subjects  and  as  almost  all  his 
territories  consisted  of  maritime  districts  they 
abounded  with  ships  and  sea-faring  men,  but 
the  fighting  crew  were  not  of  the  suitable  sort 
as  they  had  never  before  embarked.     He  sent 
this   fleet  to  attack  only  the   Malawares^  and 
other  oriental    people   who  navigated    those 
coasts    but  in  no  case  were  they  to    contend 
with  a  European  nation.     The  fleet  appeared 
in  the  ports  of  Canara  (these  are  Oner,  Barcelor, 
Cambolim,  Mangalor,  etc.^)  where  they  found 
many     boats     called     Parangues.       As     the 
Parangues^  do   not  carry  arms   nor  fighting 


Malabars  or  people  of  the  Malabar  coast. 

Honavar,  Barcelore  and  Mangalore  are  well  known 
ports,  Cambolim  is  probably  Cambala,  modern  Kumblapeth 
south  of  Mangalore.  (See  the  French  map  appended  to 
Danvers's  Portuguese  in  India,  Vol.  I.)  Honavar  is  50 
miles  south  east  of  Karwar,  Mangalore  is  situated  on  the 
shore  of  the  Indian  Ocean  in  12°  52'  E.  Barcelore  or 
Basrur  is  in  South  Kanara  District  and  is  4  miles  from 
Coondapoor. 

^  A  type  of  coasting  vessels. 
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men,  the  fleet  captured  them  all  and  with  one 
hundred  and  twenty  [140]  boats  started  for 
his  (Sevagy's)  ports.  Information  was  imme- 
diately sent  from  Canara  to  the  Viceroy  of 
India  (which  post  was  then  occupied  by) 
Antonio  de  Mello  de  Castro^  whose  wisdom 
and  valour  were  as  well  known  in  Europe  as 
respected  in  the  East.  He  at  once  ordered  his 
son  Diniz  de  Mello  de  Castro  who  was  at  that 
time  stationed  at  the  Bar  of  Goa  as  General 
of  the  Fleet,  to  go  immediately  with  eight 
ships  to  rescue  the  Parangues  captured  by 
Sevagy's  fleet.  He  set  sail  and,  after  passing 
the  isles  of  Marmugao,^  saw  the  vanguard  of 
Sevagy's  fleet  consisting  of  thirteen  ships,  the 
remaining  twelve  being  in  the  rear  of  the 
Parangues  they  had  seiged.  Diniz  de  Mello 
attacked  and  captured  the  ships  of  the  van- 
guard and  those  of  the  rear  hoisted  all  their 
sails  and  fled  for  safety  when  they  perceived 
the  disaster  of  the  van.  Diniz  de  Mello  satis- 
fied with  his  victory  let  them  go  and  entered 
the  Bar  of  Goa  with  the  captives  and  their 
[erstwhile]  conquerors.^    Sevagy's  sailors  were 

^  Antonio  de  Mello  de  Castro  was  appointed  Governor 
of  India  in  1662,  but  he  was  soon  afterwards  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  Viceroy.  It  was  during  his  viceroyalty 
that  Bombay  w^as  delivered  to  the  English.  His  son 
EHniz  was  Captain  Commandant  of  Chaul. 

^  Marmugao  is  a  port  near  Goa. 

^  One  Sebastiao  Nunes  Glares  refers  to  this  incident 
in  a  petition  dated  the  13th  August,  ib8S.  (Sen,  Military 
System  of  the  Marathds,  p.  183). 


^        >♦ 


imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of  Marmugao,  the 
Parangues   were   unloaded  (of  rice),  and    the 
captives    were  set    free  [141].      An    envoy  of 
Sevagy  soon  came  with  ample  apologies  to  the 
Viceroy,    and   pleaded  that  it  was   never   his 
(master's)    intention  to  offend  the  Portuguese 
for    whom  he  had  always    entertained    great 
respect     as     he    had     demonstrated     in     the 
principality  of  Lacomosanto  bordering  on  the 
Portuguese    territories    where  he  did  not  do 
anything  w^hich  did  not  prove  his  regard  (for 
them).      In  confirmation  of  this,  he  promised 
to  behead  the  General  of  the  Fleet  when  he 
had    him  in  his    power,  for  having    offended 
against  his  wish  in  what  concerned  the  Portu- 
guese nation  whom  he  respected  so  much,  and 
begged  that  His  Excellency  should  restore  the 
ships  he  had  taken,  and  in  case  he  demanded 
other  satisfactions,  he  should  inform  Sevagy, 
and   whatever   he   might   demand   would   be 
sent  at   once.     The   Viceroy   replied   that   he 
was  not  in  need  of  ships  and  had  ordered  their 
capture    only  to  show  Sevagy  how    little  his 
arms  availed  against  the  people  of  Europe,  but 
he  was  very  much  pleased  with  this  offer  in 
return  for  which  he  restored  the  thirteen  ships 
with  everything  they  had  [142]  and  warned 
Sevagy  that  henceforward  he  should  instruct 
his   men    about   their    conduct    towards    the 
Portuguese.      It  cannot  be  described  how  the 
Viceroy  rose  in  the  estimation  of  Sevagy  on 
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account  of  the  treatment  he  had  accorded  him 
and  Sevagy  liked  him  so  much  that  he  always 
praised  his  valour,  judgment  and  courtesy. 
The  Viceroy  had  great  credit  with  Sevagy  and 
enjoyed  his  respect  as  long  as  he  was  in  India 
even  after  he  had  ceased  to  orovern. 


^      ^ 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Continuation  of  the  same  with  more  minute 
7iarration  of  lohat  Sevagy  did  after  his  arrival 

in  his  country. 

We  have  not  told  in  the  last  chapter  what 
effect  Sevagy's  release  had  on  his  own  people 
and  what  happened  at  the  court  of  Dely  when 
it  was  known,  which  we  shall  now  relate  as 
briefly  as  we  can.     It  cannot  be  described  how 
happy  Sevagy's   uncle   Neotagy  felt  when  he 
saw  his  nephew  free  against  the  expectation 
of  both  of  them.      He  loved  him    excessively 
and,  therefore,  [143]  his  affection  led  him  to 
make  excessive  demonstrations.     After  great 
sacrifices,  charities  and  rejoicings  he  sent  in- 
formation    to    all    the    provinces     and    the 
fortresses  how  ^he  gods,  in  their  singular  kind- 
ness, had  been  pleased  to  bring  back  their 
master    alive    and   free   from   the    inhuman 
tyranny  of  the  Mogol.     With  this  news  the 
vassals     gained     remarkably     fresh     vigour; 
believing    him    to    be    dead,    they    had    been 
greatly  dispirited  by  the  loss  of  such  a  master, 
who  had  endeared  himself,  not  only  by  the 
thoroughness  of    justice    which  he    adminis- 
tered   impartially   to    all,   but    also   by    the 
promptness  and  liberality  with  which  he  re- 
warded all  services,  for  no  one  could  be  found 
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to  complain  that  he  had  done  something  for 
Sevagy  without  immediately  receiving  on 
that  account  the  most  advantageous  reward. 
There  was  no  subject  (of  Sevagy),  therefore, 
who  did  not  celebrate  his  freedom  with  some 
special  demonstration  and  no  people  that  did 
not  offer  some  sacrifices  for  it.  Sevagy,  how- 
ever, as  we  have  already  said,  came  somewhat 
humbled  in  his  pride,  for  the  fear  of  the  risk 
in  which  he  had  found  himself  had  gone  deep 
into  him.  And  so  he  never  more  ascended 
the  Gate  nor  even  in  his  own  lands  did  he 
feel  secure  [144]  for  fear  of  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Great  Mogol  for  a  second  time. 
It  was  on  this  account  and  from  this  fear 
that  he  asked  for  safe  conduct  or  security 
from  Antonio  de  Mello  de  Castro,  Viceroy  of 
India,  to  pass  to  the  Tortuguese  territories 
with  all  his  treasures  only  in  case  the  Mogol 
came  against  him  with  such  an  army  which 
he  thought  he  would  not  be  able  to  resist,  for 
in  that  case  alone  he  would  like  to  secure  his 
person.  The  Viceroy  replied  that  if  such  an 
occasion  arose,  and  if  he  wanted  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  favour  of  the  Portuguese,  he  would 
always  find  security  in  their  territories  though 
he  mioht  fail  to  defend  himself  against  the 
Mogol,  who  was  more  powerful,  and  though 
he  might  not  possess  forces  enough  for  resist- 
ing the  Mogol,  and  though,  moreover,  it  might 
cause  much  loss  to  the  fortresses  that  he  had 
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in  the    provinces    dominated  by  the    Mogol 
With  this  reply,  the  negotiation    terminated 
Sevagy  then  desired  to  conceal  the  news  of 
his  release  without  realising  that  the  public 
festivities  of  his  uncle  and  vassals  had  already 
divulged  it  to  the   whole   world.     When  the 
Raya,    who  still    commanded  the    army,  got 
this    information    he    feared    [145]    lest'  the 
restoration   of   Sevagy's   life   might  end    his, 
though  it  might  have  been  a  work  of  the  devil' 
for  having  failed  Sevagy  in  his  words  and  his 
gods  in  his   faith.     He  wrote  at  once  to  the 
Great   Mogol   giving  him  an    account  of  the 
festivities  made  by  the  subjects  and  people  of 
Sevagy   on    account   of   his    liberation.     He 
wanted  to    know    whether  His    Majesty  had 
granted  Sevagy  his  lite  out  of  pity  or  set  him 
at  large  for  some  other  reason,  for  the  Raya 
knew  how  Sevagy  would  behave.     The  Mog-ol 
was  stupified  when  he  got  this  letter.     At  the 
same   instant  he   sent  for  the   Fusadar,    who 
arrived    quite    ignorant   of   what   the    Kin^ 
wanted,  but  when  he  heard  of  what  the  Raya's 
le  ter  said,  he  suppressed  the  great  terror  he 
leit  in  his  heart,  and  with  great  confidence 
spoke  as  follows  :— 

"Mighty  Lord,  if  Sevagy  had  returned  to 
his  lands  the  demon  must  have  taken  his 
torm,  I  say  this,  for  is  not  there  a  certain 
theory  among  these  Gentios,  of  which  we 
Mouros  make    ridicule,  that  asserts    that  the 
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soul  returns  again  to  life,  entering,  according- 
to  its  merits,  into  bodies  superior  or  inferior? 
The  good  ones  [146]  enter  in  the  bodies  of 
Kings  and  Princes  while  the  bodies  of  dogs, 
cats  and  rats  are  reserved  for  the  bad  ones. 
But  as  Sevagy  did  not  perform  any  good  deed 
in  his  life,  it  is  difficult  that  he  should  find  the 
body  of  another  Sevagy  to  enter  for  continuing 
the  evils  done  by  him  whose  severed  head 
Your  Majesty  saw  so  many  times  on  your 
royal  table.  As  the  Raya  assures  Your 
Majesty  that  Sevagy  is  in  his  lands,  we  can 
remove  the  error  of  all.  Only  the  Hindus  in 
their  faith  are  right  and  all  else  are  wrong, 
for  even  our  Prophet  Mahamet  did  not  under- 
stand what  he  himself  said.  Then  all  that  he 
left  us  in  Angil,^  Mogaso^  and  Alcoran^  is  false. 


^  Injil,  the  gospel,  invariably  stands  for  the  Bible.  ^ 

2  Mogaso  may  be  a  corrupt  form  of  Musawi,  pertaining 
to  Musa,  the  prophet.  But  the  book,  ascribed  to  Moses 
or  Musa,  is  called  Tourat  or  Torah.  It  is  most  likely  a 
misprint  of  Mogafo,  Arabic  al  Moshaf,  the  volume,  by 
which  name  the  Quran  is  frequently  called.  The  mention 
of  Moshaf  and  the  Quran,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  may 
reasonably  be  ascribed  to  the  writer's  ignorance. 

3  Al  Quran,  the  revealed  Book  of  the  Muslims.  "The 
word  Koran,  derived  from  the  verb  Karaa,  to  read,  signi- 
fies properly,  in  Arabic,  the  reading,  or,  rather,  that  which 
ought  to  be  read  ;  by  which  name  the  Mohammedans 
denote  not  only  the  entire  book  or  volume  of  the  Koran, 
but  also  any  particular  chapter  or  section  qf  it."  "Be- 
sides this  peculiar  name,  the  Koran  is  also  honoured  with 
several  apellations,  common  to  other  books  of  scripture  : 
as  al  Forkan,  from  the  verb  faraka,  to  divide  or  distin- 
guish." "It  is  also  called  at  IMoshaf,  the  volume,  and 
al  Kitab,  the  book,  by  way  of  eminence."     "The  Koran 
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J         1     as  he  ignored  such  an  important  subject  as 
that  of  revival  immediately  after  death,  unless 
the    Raya    dreamt    of    Sevagy    and    his    fear 
suggested  to  him  that  he  had  Sevagy  for  his 
neighbour    and  this  fear    was  what   dictated 
this  letter,  so  that  Your  Majesty  might  send 
a     successor     who     did     not     dream  ?'^     The 
j         Fusadar  said  all  these  so  unshaken,  quiet  and 
calm  that  it  left  in  a  suspense  not  only  the 
King    [147]  but  all  the    grandees  who    were 
there.      So  nobody  contradicted  him  and  the 
King,    being    carried    away    by    appearances, 
gave  him  (the  Raya)  to  understand  the  penalty 
he  would  have  for  writing  to  him  what  had 
not  been    properly    verified  and    ascertained. 
^      ^     He   immediately    replied  to  the    Raya  in  the 
following  terms  "He  was  much  surprised  to 
find  that  he  spoke  of  Sevagy  whose  severed 
head  he  saw  so  many  times  and  he,  the  Raya, 
should  in  future  consider  better  how  to  write 
to  kings."     Such  is   the   deception   in   which 
kings    live    in    this    world.      They    are    so 
surrounded  in  all  kingdoms  and  in  all  parts 
of  the    world  by    hypocrites  that    many    end 

is  divided  into  114  lars^cr  portions  of  verv  unequal  length, 
which  we  call  chapters,  but  the  Arabians  vSowar,  in  the 
singular  vSura,  a  word  rarely  used  on  any  other  occasion." 
^  "Ihe  Koran  is  univcrsallv  allowed  to  be  written  with  the 
f  ^  utmost  elegance  and  purity  of  language,  in  the  dialect  of 
the  tribe  of  Korcish,  the  most  noble  and  polite  of  all  the 
Arabians,  but  with  some  mixture,  though  ver\'  rarely,  of 
other  dialects.  It  is  confessed  by  the  standard  of"  the 
Arabic  tongue."     (Sale,  The  Koran,  pp.  43-46). 

10 
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their  lives  before  they  find  the  semblance  of 
truth     The  letter  of  the  Mogol  caused  much 
bitterness  to  the  Raya,  as  he  found  truth  sup- 
pressed   and    falsehood    triumphant    and    so 
though  he  knew  that  Sevagy  existed  alive  and 
sound,  he   did  not   any   more   speak  a  word 
about  him  to  the  King.     And  as  it  happened 
that  Sevagy  did  not  harass  his  territories  the 
MocTol  remained  in  the  belief  that  he  had  been 
beheaded.      Sevagy    (saved)    his    head     the 
Fnsadar  laughed,  the  Raya  was  confused  and 
the  captain  of  the  guards  buried,  for  all  over 
the  world  [148]  the  poor  pay  for  the  oversight 
of   the    rich.     But  as    Sevagy  had    decided 
within  himself  not  to  disturb  the  territories  of 
the  Mogol,  he  had    likewise    resolved  not  to 
suffer  any  other  ruler  in  the  whole  of  Concao 
except  himself,  and  consequently    conquered 
all  the  Decaes  there  were  (in  Concao)  where 
happened  great  things  particularly  in  the  con- 
quest of  Banda^  of  which   Lacomosanto  was 
the  lord,  but  he  and  others  fled  to  Goa  with 
all  their  precious  things,  leaving  Sevagy  the 
absolute    lord   of    all    their    territories.     The 
Degaes  being  finished,  he  conquered  Bicholym 
which    belonged  to    Vizapur  and    then    pro- 
ceeded to  capture  the  fortress  of  Ponda=  which 


I, 


4  The  old  capital  of  Savantwadi  ''about  six  miles  south 

of  Vadi  and  twenty  from  the  sea."  reduced 

5  Phonda  is  now  in  Portuguese  India.     It  ^vas  reduc^ 
by  Shivaji  in   1675.     The  Conde  da  Lnceira,   during  his 
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was  reduced  after  some  resistance  and  soon 
afterwards  (were  conquered)  all  the  neighbour- 
ing territories  and  Sevagy  became  master  of 
all  the  territories  belonging  to  the  King  of 
Vizapur  below  the  Gates  as  far  as  the  river 
Merizen^  which  forms  the  boundary  of  the 
kingdom  of  Canara.  All  this  done  and 
secured,  he  retired  to  his  land  of  Rayaguer 
where  he  then  had  his  residence  and  which 
had  already  become  a  magnificent  capital. 

From  here  he  immediately  issued  orders 
to  all  his  maritime  governors,  [149]  of  whom 
there  were  many,  to  build  and  buy  many  ships 
from  which  resulted  the  fleet  {arw.ada),  of 
w^hich  we  have  already  spoken. 


rlTt   y^^^^>^^lt>^    annexed    Phonda   in    1741.     (Danvers 
The  Portuguese  in  India,  Vol.  II,  p.  416). 

Kiver  :\Iergen,  north  of  Honawar.  See  the  French 
T i?  H .1!!;"^  ^°  Danvers's  Portuguese  in  India,  Vol.  I. 
Tadri  Tt  f  """'l  ^??'':^'  ^"  ^^^^  Aghanashani  or  the 
w^.n  fnL  ?•  ^^'  ^^^^'J^"'  ^"  «^^^  ^^^t  of  trade,  and 
^^as  in  former  times  named  after  that  place 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Sevagy  sacks  Surmte  for  a  second  time  and 
what  he  did  on  his  way. 

Sevagy   had   resolved    within   himself   to 
quarrel  no  more  with  the  Mogol,  for  reasons 
mentioned    above,    but    as    many   years   had 
elapsed  and  apparently  because  he  had  fore- 
seen   his    (approaching)    end,    he    wanted    m 
some  way  or  other  to  avenge  his  wrong,— if 
it  was  not,  as  he  himself  asserted,  to  show  the 
Great  Mogol  that  his  (Sevagy's)  devices  could 
achieve  more  than  his  (Mogol's)  might.     He 
marched   to  the  north  with   a   strong   army 
without  divulging  his  intentions  to  anybody. 
He  passed  through  his  territories  in  Cancao 
till  he  reached  Danda  Rayapuri,i  ^^hich  was 
an   excellent  fortress  of  the  Sedy  (of  whose 
nation    we   have   already   spoken)    which   he 
wanted  to  take  by  surprise,  but  meeting  with 
a    gallant    resistance,    he    desisted    from    the 
enterprise  which  he  had  [150]  supposed  to  be 
easier.     From  here  he  passed  to  the  cities  of 
Beundy   and   Galiana   which   he   now   for  a 
second  time  sacked.     This  done,  he  entered 


into  the  territories  of  a  prince  called  the  Colle^ 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  Bagaym. 
The  natives  of  this  place  were  quite  used  to 
bushes  which  were  very  dangerous  to  all 
others,  but  the  people  of  Sevagy  were  familiar 
with  similar  other  jungles  and  entered  them 
with  great  ease.  The  Colle  had  been  laugh- 
ing at  the  intention  of  Sevagy,  for  his  country 
was  really  impenetrable,  but  he  found  him- 
self outwitted  (eiiganado),  for  in  a  few  hours 
he  saw  most  of  his  men  killed  and  his  woods 


1  Danda-Rajpuri,  ''on  the  south  shore  of  the  Rajpurj 
creek  near  its  mouth  and  about  a  mile  from  the  island 
fort  of  Janjira." 


The  Koli  Raja  of  Jawhar.     Jawhar  state  is  situated 
within     the       geographical     limits     of     Thana       district, 
Bombay.     "Up   to   1924,   the  period   of  the   first   Muham- 
niadan   invasion   of   the   Deccan,   Jawhar   was   held   by   a 
Vfirh,   not  a  Koli  Chief.     The  first  Koli  Chief,   Paupera, 
otherwise     known    as     Jayaba,     obtained   his     footing     in 
Jawhar   by   a    devise   similar   to   that    of   Dido,    when   she 
asked   for  and   received  as  much   land   as   the  hide   of   a 
bull    would     cover.     Jayaba   was     succeeded   by  his     son 
Nim   Shah,    on    whom   the   King   of   Delhi    conferred    the 
title     of     Raja.     The     Ahmadabad     Sultans,     who     held 
the     sea-coast     of     Thana,     interfered     but     little     with 
the      inland      portion      of      Jawhar:       but      with      the 
Portuguese    a    continuous    struggle    was    waged,    w^hich 
lasted    until   the  decay  of  the   latter,   when   the    Jawhar 
Chief,     aided    by    alliances    wdth    the    Mughal    generals, 
managed    to    plunder    the    Portuguese    possessions    in    the 
^orth  Konkan  and  extend  his  territories  from  Bassein  to 
Uahanu.     Subsequently   the   Marathas,    who   attacked    the 
state    on    several    occasions,    deprived    the    Chief    of    part 
ot   his    territory  and    forced  him   to  pav    tribute.      The 
succession   to   the     Chiefship     follows   the   rule   of   primo- 
geniture ;   a   sanad     granting   the     right    of     adoption    on 
tailure  of  natural  heirs  was  granted  in  1890.     Except  the 
nazarana,  or  succession  fee  in  case  of  adoption,   the  Raja 
pays     no     tribute     to     Government.     Jawhar     is     under 
political  control   of  the  Collector  of  Thana.-      (Imperial 
Gazetteer  of  India,  Vol.  XIV,  pp.  Sy-S^) 
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conquered.     He  betook  himself  to  a  cave,  so 
hidden,  that  even  the  natives  were  ignorant 
of  its  existence,  and  there,  with  some  men 
who  had  followed  him,  awaited  the  decision 
of  Sevagy,  but  this  did  not  avail,  for  sixty 
thousand  men  were  searching  for  him,  and 
afterwards  found  the  cave,   and  seizing  the 
CoUe  by  the  hands  carried  him  through  air 
to  their   master,   when   in   his  presence   the 
CoUe  saluted  him   as  his   own  King.     And 
Sevagy,    contrary    to    his    former    practice, 
granted    him    many    honours    and    favours, 
assuring  him  [151]  that  he  had  not  come  there 
with  the  purpose  of  injuring  him  ;  if  he  had 
received  him  as  a  friend  he  would  have  got 
even  certain  favours  against  his  enemies  and, 
as  a  proof  of  what  he  said,  he  gave  him  large 
presents  (dadivas)  and  many  rich  dresses  at 
which  the  Colle,  pleased  and  freed  from  fear, 
voluntarily  made  himself  his  vassal  and  fixed 
the  number  of  rupias  he  would  always  pay  as 
tribute.     From  this  event  it  was  concluded 
in    those    regions    that    it    was    not    Sevagy, 
and  if  it  were  he,  he  could  not  live  long,  so 
much  was  he  changed.'    But  Sevagy  himself 
declared  afterwards  that  he  had  engaged  in 
that  enterprise  only  because  no  one  else  had 
done  ao  before.     From  here  he  passed  to  the 


3  It  is  still  commonly  believed  in  Bengal  that  a 
sudden  change  in  taste  and  temperament  mvanably 
foreshadows  death. 
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territories  of  Choutea/  another  prince,  who 
was  a  neighbour  of  Damao,  a  city  of  the 
Portuguese,  and  (his  lands)  also  were  com- 
posed of  big  woods  and  his  people  were  very 
valiant,  specially  a  caste  called  Billes.^  This 
prince,  informed  of  what  had  befallen  the 
Colle,  did  not  like  to  see  himself  in  the  same 
predicament  and  in  anticipation  offered  his 
vassalage  with  large  presents  and  set  out  to 
receive  Sevagy  as  if  in  triumph.  This  pleased 
him  much,  for  Sevagy  thought  that  [152]  there 
was  none  who  could  oppose  his  power,  and 


^  Chauthia.  The  Raja  of  Ramnagar  was  known  as 
the  Raja  Chauthia  among  the  Portuguese,  as  he  used 
to  exact  Chauth  from  the  Portuguese  subjects  of  Daman. 
(See  Sen,  Military  System  of  the  Marathas,  Chapter  II.) 
The  principahty  of  Ramnagar  is  now  called  Dharampur. 
"In  1576  the  Chief  of  Ramnagar  went  to  meet  Akbar's 
minister  Todar  Mai  at  Broach,  and  accepted  military 
rank  at  his  hands.  Seventy-two  of  the  Dharampur 
villages  were  wrested  from  the  state  by  the  Marathas 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  claims  of  the 
Peshwa  to  the  revenues  of  the  State  were  ceded  to  the 
British  under  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Bassein  (1802), 
and  the  State  now  pays  tribute  of  Rs.  9,000  to  the 
Government.  The  ruling  family  are  Sesodia  Rajputs  ; 
they  follow  the  rule  of  primogeniture  in  point  of  succes- 
sion, and  hold  a  sanad  authorising  adoption.  The  Chief 
is  entitled  to  a  salute  of  nine  guns.*'  {Imperial  Gazetteer 
of  India,  Vol.  XI,  p.   296). 

^  More  correctly  Bhils.  "Sanskrit  Bhilla  ;  H.  Bhil. 
The  name  of  a  race  inhabiting  the  hills  and  forests  of 
the  Vindhya,  Malwa,  and  of  the  N- Western  Deccan,  and 
believed  to  have  been  the  aborigines  of  Rajputana.  They 
are  closely  allied  to  the  Coolies  of  Guzcrat,  and  are 
believed  to  belong  to  the  Kolarian  division  of  Indian 
aborigines.  But  no  distinct  Bhil  language  survives." 
{Hobson  Jobson,  pp.   91-92). 
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having  accorded  to  Choutea  the  same  treat- 
ment that   he  had   meted   out   to   the   Colle, 
Sevagy   passed    on    to    Surrate    through    the 
Portuguese     territories,     but     with     a     strict 
injunction  (to  his  men)  that  no  trees  should 
be  touched.     When  he  crossed  the  river  (no- 
river  or  estuary)  that  divides  the  lands  of  the 
Mogol  from  those  of  the  Portuguese,  he  was 
sixteen   leagues    from    Surrate.     He    covered 
these    sixteen    leagues    with    all    hurry,    not 
allowing  anybody  to  pass  before  him,  as  he 
wanted    to    take   the    city   by    surprise,    but 
Sevagy    was    very    much    deceived,    for    the 
inhabitants  had  been  warned  since  he  entered 
the  woods  of  the  Colle.     And  as  the  approach 
of    Sevagy    was    a    suspicious    affair    to    all, 
specially  to  those  who  had  been  robbed,  they 
did  not  leave  anything  of  value  in  the  city, 
for   everything    was   placed    in    security  (put 
in  secret  places).    One  morning  {madrugada) 
the  army  suddenly  entered  (the  city)  and  the 
confusion    was   similar   to   that   in    the   past. 
The  Europeans  were  vigilant  and  armed  in 
their    factories,     the    natives,     some    naked, 
others  scantily  dressed,  were  running  through 
the  streets  without  knowing  whereto.    As  the 
purpose  of  Sevagy  was  only  to  make  fun  of 
the   Great  Mogol,   he  did   not   exert  himself 
further    [153].     The   soldiers  brought   to   his 
presence  some  merchants.     As  some  of  them 
were   half   naked   and   others   totally   naked, 


IVf 


they  became  the  objects  of  Sevagy's  laughter 
and  banter.     To  some  he  said,  "How  could 
you  subject  yourself  to  a  king  who  cannot 
defend    you?"    He    asked    others    how    they 
could   pay  tribute   to  Mouros,   as  they  were 
Gentios.     But  he  did  no  harm  to  any  one  of 
them.    While  he  was  doing  this,  the  soldiers 
left  nothing  valuable  in  the  city,  though  the 
master  did  not  plunder  as  in  the  past,^  there 
was    no    lack    of    soldiers    to    rob.      Sevagy 
ordered  to  sound  the  muster  call  and  then 
quietly  set  out  on  a  march  for  the  top  of  the 
Gate,   sacking   all   the   places  of  the  Mogol, 
like  one  taking  leave  of  not  only  these  (paces) 
but  of  life  as  well. 


^Conuiue  ainda  que  para  o  senhor  nao  liouve  as 
passadas  enchentes.  Literally,  though,  for  the  master, 
tnere  was  no  abundance  of  the  past. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Abovt  other  tliincjs  that  Seriarjy  did  till  the 

last  days  of  his  life. 

Sevagy  refreshed  himself  from  (he  toils 
of  the  past  in  his  capital  of  Rayagiier  for 
many  days.  He  soon  arranged  a  [154] 
general  visit  to  his  estates.  He  left  in  person 
with  that  purpose,  and  (here  was  not  a 
province  nor  a  fortress  where  he  did  not 
sojourn  (for  some  time).  He  saw  how  his 
fortresses  were  provided,  and  enquired  how 
their  Governors  behaved.  He  gave  frequent 
audiences  even  to  the  most  wre(ched  of  {mais 
tristcs)  his  subjects  and  to  all  he  administered 
equal  and  impartial  justice.  He  ardently 
wished  that  there  should  be  peace  and  order 
among  his  people  and  he  did  his  best  to 
ensure  that  they  might  all  live  in  abundance. 
He  did  not  enact  many  laws  but  his  orders 
were  strictly  obeyed,  and  if  anybody  violated 
anv  of  his  orders  the  ofTender  lived  only  so 
long  as  he  (Sevagy)  did  not  learn  of  it,  for 
he  was  not  less  prompt  in  (inflicting)  punish- 
ment than  in  awarding  rewards.  He  never 
permitted  any  feud  or  strife,  and  least  of  all 
robbery,  and  for  any  (of  these  offences)  (the 
culprit)  paid  with  his  life.  But  to  pay  for 
his  (own)  (offences)  how  many  (lives)  would 
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be  necessary  to  him  ?  If  in  any  of  his  stations 
or  provinces  any  native  wanted  to  molest  a 
traveller  and  if  the  latter  invoked  (the  name) 
of  Sevagy  all  (his  troubles)  came  to  an  end, 
such  was  the  respect  (he  enjoyed)  and  such 
was  the  fear  his  subjects  had  (for  him).  At 
last  such  a  condition  was  reached  that  all 
avoided,  like  a  pest,  to  give  the  least  dis- 
pleasure to  their  master,  for  he  was  equally 
feared  and  loved.  This  visit  in  which  he  had 
spent  much  time  being  finished,  he  returned 
to  Rayaguer  where  he  made  such  a  metro- 
polis that  its  like  had  not  been  seen  by  any- 
body elsewhere.  After  this,  he  caused  a 
rumour  to  be  spread  that  he  had  left  for  the 
kingdom  of  Carnate  to  fulfil  his  vows  and 
promises  made  to  the  celebrated  idols  of 
Terpassur,  Trivablur,  and  to  Rama  of 
Ramancor,^  this  falsehood  was  given  currency 


^  Terpassur  is  probably  "Trippapur,  village  and  shrine 
ill  the  Trivandrum  taluk  of  Travancore  State,  Madras, 
situated  in  8°  33'  N.  and  76°  5S'  E.,  about  5  miles  north 
of  Trivandrum.  The  shrine,  in  which  are  worshipped 
the  feet  of  Vishnu,  is  of  great  sanctity.  Ananta 
Padmanabha,  the  tutelary  deity  of  Travancore  royal 
house,  is  said  to  be  resting  with  his  head  at  Tiruvallam, 
his  body  at  Trivandrum,  and  his  feet  at  Trippapur". 
{Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India,  Vol.  XXIV,  p.  49). 

Tiruvalur,  fifteen  miles  west  of  Negapatam.  ''It  is 
widely  known  for  its  Siva  temple,  which  is  of  remark- 
able beauty  and  sanctity  and  possesses  the  largest  pro- 
cessional car  in  the  district.  The  legend  of  the  origin 
of  the  temple  says  that  Indra  went  to  Vishnu  for  help 
against  some  Rakshasas  (giants)  and  the  god  gave  him 
an  image  of  Tyagarajasvami   (now  the  god  of  Tiruvalur) 
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in  such  a  manner  that  everybody  accepted  it 
as  true  and  each  one  made  his  comment 
thereon.  Some  said  that  this  was  due  to  his 
fear  that  the  Mogol  would  send  such  a  force 
against  him  that  he  would  not  be  able  to 
escape.  Others  said  that  by  this  absence  he 
wanted  to  try  and  test  the  fidelity  of  his 
subjects,  to  see  whether  during  his  absence 
he  still  retained  and  enjoyed  the  affection 
which  was  shown  him  while  he  was  present. 
His  uncle  Neotagy  governed  as  if  he  was 
alone,  but  in  no  case  did  he  deviate  from  the 
instructions  of  his  nephew,  and  during  the 
two  years  the  feigned  absence  lasted  nothing 
happened    worth    noticing,    as    Neotagy    was 


which  he  said  would  act  as  a  talisman  and  secure  Indra 
the  victory,  but  must  on  no  account  be  relinquished. 
Indra  was  successful  on  that  occasion,  but,  getting  into 
trouble  a^ain  with  the  Rakshasas,  he  applied  to  the  King 
of  Tiruvalur,  one  Musukunda,  for  assistance,  and  pro- 
mised him  in  return  anythin.s:  he  might  request.  The 
King  asked  for  the  image  of  Tyagarajasvami,  and  Indra 
had  to  fulfil  his  promise.  The  King  then  established  the 
god  in  Tiruvalur".  (Gazetteer  of  the  Tanjore  District, 
Vol.  I,  pp.   248 — 249). 

Rameswaram — Town  in  Madura  District,  Madras, 
situated  in  9°  17'  N.  and  79°  19'  K.,  on  the  island  of 
Piimban.  It  contains  one  of  the  most  venerated  Hindu 
shrines  in  India,  which  was  founded,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, b}^  Rama  himself  as  a  thank  offering  for  his  success 
in  his  exi)edition  against  Ravana,  the  ten  headed  King 
of  Ceylon,  who  had  carried  off  his  wife,  Sita.  (Imperial 
Gazetteer  of  India,  Vol.  XXI,  p.  173).  The  old  temple 
was  dedicated  to  Siva.  A  temple  was  later  built  for 
Rama  and  Sita,  but  Guarda  probably  refers  to  the  Siva 
temple,  traditionally  ascribed  to  Rama. 


employed  only  in  dealing  justice  and  giving 
audience   to   all.     Sevagy   then   found    [156] 
that  not  the  least  change  had  come  over  his 
people  but  they  were  sighing  (for  seeing)  to 
see  him;  to  assure  himself  of  everything,  he 
spread    the    rumour    (publicou)    of    a    longer 
absence  and  hid  himself  for  another  year  at 
the  end  of  which  he  had  a  sudden  and  serious 
attack  of  fever,  on  which  account  he  had  to 
disclose  himself,  giving  out  that  it  had  been 
caused  by  the  toils  of  the  road  and  change 
of    water.     The    physicians,    called    Panditos 
in  the  Orient,  met  and  applied  the  remedy 
which  is  as  follows  :    For  nine  days  they  do 
not  give   the   fever  patient   anything   to   eat 
except  a  little  water  passed  through  rice,  called 
Canja^  without  salt  or  any  other  seasoning  in 
the  morning  and  at  night.  These  nine  days  are 
called  Langana''^  A  (Fuland)  is  in  Langana,  is 
to  say  that  he  is  in  this  state.    If  the  fever  does 
not  leave  after  nine  days  the  illness  is  consi- 
dered fatal.    They  do  not  on  any  occasion  use 

2  Congee,  "In  use  all  over  India  for  the  water  in 
which  rice  has  been  boiled.  The  article  being  used  as 
one  of  invalid  diet,  the  word  is  sometimes  applied  to 
such  slops  generally.  It  is  from  the  Tamil  Kanji, 
;boilmgs.'  "  [Hobson  Jobson,  p.  245).  Kanji  is  seldom, 
if  ever,  used  as  an  invalid  diet  in  Bengal  and  it  is 
generally  served  at  breakfast  in  Hindu  liouscholds  at  Goa. 
Sanskrit  Langhana  from  laghi  to  go  ;  the  act  of 
leaping  or  jumping,  crossing  and  traversing.  Hence 
figuratively  used,  when  a  few  days  are  passed  without 
the  accustomed  diet.  This  word  is  still  used  in  the  same 
sense  in  Bengal. 


^ 
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bleedinf]^  in  any  form,  and  a  purj^ative  is  rarely 
<nvon;  whether  Ihev  are  ri^ht  oi"  wron^  1  can- 
no!  judge,  but  what  I  do  know  is  that  generally 
they  live  longer  than  Europeans,  almost 
double  as  long.  If  a  eure  is  prescribed  for 
health,  any  one  who  likes  ean  draw  the  1 157] 
inference.  These  Pa/iditos  know  no  science, 
but  they  have  much  experience  which  the 
parents  transmit  lo  their  sons.  The  profession 
of  a  physician  is,  therefore,  a  hereditary  one. 
They  are  all  Hracmenes  and  they  all  liave 
great  knowledge  of  herbs.  The  Lanfjana  was 
over  but  Seva^y's  fever  did  not  leave  and  even 
rose  so  high  that  the  cruel  fasting  left  him 
extremely  weak  and  totally  prostrated.  All 
the  Bracmenes  then  agreed  to  try  supernatural 
remedies,  for  they  had  already  lost  confidence 
in  those  of  their  art,  and,  therefore,  advised 
Sevagy  to  make  such  vow^s  and  sacrifices  to 
this  or  that  idol  as  the  faith  and  devotion 
of  these  barbarians  (prescribe).  So  he  imme- 
diately despatched  to  the  celebrated  idols  of 
Carnate,  to  whose  temple  he  had  feigned  a 
pilgrimage,  and  to  the  temple  of  Rama  in  the 
island  of  Ramancor  and  to  that  of  Jagarnate,^ 


t-^ 


^  Here  also  Giiarda  evidently  refers  to  the  Siva 
temple  at  Rameswaram.  There  are  three  images  in  the 
Jagannath  temple  at  Pari  in  Orissa  and  if  we  add  to 
them  the  linga  at  Rameswaram,  wc  get  Gnarda's  total. 
But  if  the  idols  in  the  temple,  dedicated  to  Rama,  were 
taken  into  consideration  the  total  number  would  be  more 
than  four. 


^   A 


I 
I 
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which  is  near  Bengal  a,  and  to  each  of  these 
four  idols  he  sent  two  Bracmenes  with  larcje 
offerings  to  intercede  with  th(^m  and  to 
enquire  of  them  whether  he  would  escape  this 
illness.  By  the  departure  of  the  Bracmenes 
were  divulged  throughout  [158]  the  territories 
of  Sevagy  the  states  he  was  in  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  his  improvement.  All  these  caused 
a  commotion  and  an  ardent  and  strong  feeling 
(of  anxiety)  mainly  because  he  was  universal- 
ly loved.  Leading  men  hastened  to  Rayaguer 
to  salute  and  visit  their  master,  and  to  none 
did  he  fail  to  give  an  audience,  however 
brief,  he  consoled  all  and  presented  dresses 
and  gave  entertainments  (regalos)  to  all  of 
them  and  he  exhorted  them  all  to  remain 
loyal  to  his  son,  for  he  deserved  that  they 
should  love  his  progeny  (posteridade).  In 
this  fashion  he  dismissed  all,  still  sad  but 
much  encouraged. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Death  of  Seimgy  and  the  Disposal  of 

his  territories, 

Sevagy  perceived  in  the  countenance  of 
the  Panditos  the  sadness  with  which  they 
attended  him,  and  (feeling)  in  himself  the 
lack  of  strength  and  vigour  he  realised  that 
his  end  was  near/  and  resolved  to  dispose  of 
his  temporal  affairs  and  of  those  touching  his 
soul  in  the  form,  customary  among  the 
Gentios.  He  at  once  sent  for  his  son  [159] 
Sambagy,2  (who  was  at  that  time  twenty  years 
old)  to  whom  he  made  the  following  discourse 
in  a  manner  as  his  weakness  permitted.  He 
recommended  to  him  the  good  treatment  of 
his  subjects,  [and  he  asked  him]  to  favour, 
without  any  failure,  all  the  deserving,  and 
to  learn  with  diligence  the  nature  and  cir- 
cumstances of  their  crimes  before  punishing 
the  culprits,  and  not  to  do  anything  in  this 
respect  on  the  first  information,  for  if  it  was 
not  easv  to  believe  he  should  collect  informa- 
tion  so  that  he  might  not  be  deceived. 
That  he  should  be  prepared  to  listen  not  only 


^  Conheceo  logo  era  tudo  para  eUc  acabado,  literally, 
knew  at  once  that  all  was  finished   for  him. 

2  Sanibhaji  was  born  in  1657  and  was,  therefore, 
twenty-three  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death. 
He     was  at  Panhala,  near  Kolhapur,   when  Shivaji  died. 


A  to  the  great  but  even  to  the  most  humble,  for 
he  had  often  received  better  and  sounder 
counsels  from  them,  those  of  the  nobles  being 
seldom  untainted  by  ambition  and  prejudice. 
That  he  should  never  be  influenced  by  the 
rank  of  his  subjects  but  he  should  keep  his 
eye  upon  the  work  alone  of  everyone,  for  their 
deeds  made  those  men  from  whom  the  nobles 
were  descended,  and  there  w^as  no  reason 
that  descent  from  great  men  should  be  deemed 
a  greater  merit  than  to  be  a  great  man  him- 
self, moveover,  this  would  oblige  all  to 
work  well.  [Sevagy  continued]  What  I 
most  recommend  to  you  is  that  in  no  case 
should  you   have  a   favourite  if  you   are  to 

.      spare  your  subjects  from  jealously,  for  in  case 

^  of  any  discord  if  there  is  no  partiallity  all  will 
believe  that  you  love  them  equally.  Above 
all,  I  advice  you  to  dread  the  gods,  to  venerate 
and  frequent  their  temples  with  the  utmost 
respect,  and  to  make  daily  sacrifices  to  them  so 
that  they  may  assist  you  in  everything  (in  all 
your  affairs)."  The  discourse  over,  Sambagy 
made  salam  to  his  father  in  filial  obedience 
and  thanked  him  for  the  instruction  which  he 
promised  to  follow  with  care.  Sevagy  im- 
mediately  ordered   those   who  were   waiting 

I     outside  to  enter  and  to  salute  Sambagy  as 

their   lawful    sovereign    which    they    all    did 

with   the    demonstrations    demanded    by   the 

love  they  had  for  his  father.    This  done,  and 

11 
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Sambagy  being  recognized  as  his  father's  heir, 
Sevagy  sent  back  all  the  Governors  to  their 
(respective)  posts  warning  them  to  remember 
that  he  (Sevagy)  would  return  to  his  present 
life  and  would  then  know  how  they  behaved 
towards  his  son  and  the  faithful  would  have 
his  thanks  as  the  traitors  his  displeasure. 
All  responded  to  him  with  tears  [161]  and 
salams  and  thus  they  all  departed.  Sevagy 
remained  alone  with  his  uncle  Neotagy  to 
whom  he  spoke  in  the  following  manner  :  ''My 
uncle  you  know  well  that  I  have  just  disposed 
of  the  affairs  pertaining  to  this  world.  It 
is  proper  now  that  we  should  treat  of  the 
life  to  which  all  pass,  for  I  expect  that  Rama 
and  other  gods  will  in  their  kindness  grant 
me  what  I  wish.  It  is  on  this  account  that  I 
want  to  give  you  the  following  direction  before 
my  voice  fails.  While  I  am  on  the  point  of 
death  you  will  bring  to  my  presence  the  best 
milch  cow  you  may  find  and  you  will  put  care- 
fully its  tail  in  my  hand  and  I  beg  you 
earnestly  that  you  will  put  the  tail  so  securely 
that  in  the  anguish  of  death  I  may  not  let  it 
go,  and  this  I  very  earnestly  enjoin  you,  so 
that  as  soon  as  my  soul  gets  out  it  may  enter 
into  the  cool  womb  of  that  peaceful  cow,  for 
this  will  be  the  best  omen  and  the  best  begin- 
ning of  the  new  life  which  I  expect  when  I 
return  to  this  world.  When  my  soul  is 
separated    from    my    body    wash    it    thrice 


m 


in  rose  water  of  Persia  which  you  will  find  in 
abundance  [162]  in  several  big  jars  (frascos) 
that   I   took  from   that  large   Persian   vessel 
which,  driven  by  storm,  entered  the  estuary 
of  Betle.^    When  the  washing  is  over  you  will 
smear  the  whole  of  my  body  with  white  sandal 
and  you  will  put  in  my  mouth  chewed  betel 
(as  is  the  custom  of  the  Bracmenes),  for  which 
purpose  you  will  ask  all  who  live  in  our  lands 
to  come,  and  as  is  their  custom  and  as  they  use 
to  do  to  the  dead,  you  will  dress  me  in  new 
sheets, and  clothes,  for  if  I  go  dressed  like  them 
the  gods  will  not  fail  to  recognize  me  and  to 
treat  me  as  one  of  themselves.    From  there 
I  shall  secure  the  return  to  the  happiness  of 
this  agreeable  (pleasant)  world  as  a  Bracmene, 
so  that  in   this   way  I   may   best  have  my 
vengeance  on  the  cruel  Raya  for  sending  me 
a  prisoner  with  the  greatest  treachery  to  the 
Great  Mogol  from  whose  cruelty  and  tyranny 
the  gods  saved  me  by  their  kindness.     From 
them  (gods)  I  expect  to  bring,  when  I  return, 
authority  to  punish  him  as  a  perjurer  and 
violator  of  the  faith  that  he  owed  to  his  divini- 
ties.    What  Rayaputo  (ever)  did  (what)  he,  a 
Prince  among  them,  did  to  me  ?    They  are  all 
faithful  and  true,  he  was  a  traitor  [163]  and  a 

The  author  probably  means  the  Ratnagiri  creek 
into  which  flows  the  Bhativa  river.  Betle  may  also  be 
Identified  with  the  Bedti  or  Gangavali  in  the  North 
^anara  district. 
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perjurer.  I  did  not  fail  in  anything  I  pro- 
mised him,  he  failed  in  everything  he 
promised  without  any  respect  to  the  gods,  for 
he  swore  (by  them),  and  then  sold  me  for  his 
interests  to  Oranzebe  so  that  he  might  cut  my 
head.  But  he  will  pay  me  with  interest  as 
soon  as  I  arrive  in  the  other  world.  Do  not 
forget  anything  of  this,  for  you  will  have  to 
join  me  in  my  vengeance.  When  I  expire, 
order  my  body  to  be  adorned  well  and  put  it 
in  a  rich  bed  in  which  they  will  carry  me  to 
the  fire  in  which  they  should  put  me  with 
the  same  bed,  and  while  they  carry  me  and 
while  the  Bracmenes  pray,  as  is  the  custom, 
make  a  pit  in  the  middle  of  the  plateau  of 
this  mountain,^  which  you  will  fill  with  well 
dried  fuel  intermixed  with  timbers  and  sweet 
smelling  woods,  above  which  you  will  order 
to  pour  a  large  quantity  of  butter  and  then 
you  will  put  the  bed,  in  which  I  shall 
be  with  all  decency  and  you  will  order 
to  set  fire  on  all  sides.  When  the  fire  burns 
furiously  do  not  forget  to  bring  all  my  wives 
(he  had  eight  hundred,  this  is  against  the 
religion  of  the  Gentios  which  [164]  permits 
only  one)^  so  that  they  may  throw  themselves 

^  Shivaji's  body  was  cremated  at  Raigad.  His 
chhatri  or  tomb  is  an  unpretentious  little  structure.  It 
was  left  uncared  for  and  without  repairs  until  recently. 

5  The  Tanjore  temple  inscription  says  that  vShivaji 
had  eight  wives,  but  mentions  only  the  following  six 
names:    (2)  Sai  Bai,   (2)   Kashi  Bai,'(3)  Sakwar  Bai,   (4' 


into  that  flame.  I  do  not,  however,  like  that 
you  should  compel  any,  for  I  do  not  require 
them  to  come  to  be  burnt  by  force,  I  command 
you  to  inform  them  of  this,  as  I  expect  and 
wish  this  courtesy  (fineza)  from  those  w^ho 
love  me  most.  In  return  for  this,  only  those 
to    whom    I    owe    this    good    treatment    will 

Putla  Bai,   (5)  Saguna  Bai  and  (6)  Soyera  Bai,  {Tanjavar 
Yethil   Shilalekha,    p.    48).     Mr.    Kincaid   says,    ''Shivaji 
was  in  all  married   seven   times.     His  first  wife,   Saibai, 
was    the     daughter    of    Vithoji    Mohite    Newaskar.     An 
affectionate  and  charming  lady,  she  became  by  a  curious 
freak  of  fortune,  the  mother  of  the  headstrong  and  way- 
ward Sambhaji.     Happily  for  her,   she  died  too  soon  to 
see  her  baby  grow  into  a   vicious  and   headstrong  man. 
She  bore  also  to  Shiva ji   a  daughter   named   Ambikabai, 
who  was  given   in   marriage   to  Harji   Raje   Mahadik   of 
Tarale,   appointed   by   the  king  to  be  governor  of  Jinji. 
Shivaji's  second  wife  was  Putali  Bai.     She  bore  him  no 
children   and,    faithful    unto   death,    committed   sail   upon 
her    husband's    funeral    pyre.      Shivaji's    third    wife    was 
Soyara    Bai,    a    girl    of    the    Shirke    family.       Beautiful, 
talented  and  politic,  she  was  the  mother  of  the  brave  and 
chivalrous   Rajaram,   the  second   founder  of  the   Maratha 
empire.       She    had     a     daughter    named     Dipabai,     who 
married    a    Maratha     noble    named    Visajirao.     Shivaji's 
fourth     wife    was    Sakwar    Bai,     whose    only     daughter 
Kamalajabai  became  the  wife  of  Tanoji  Palkar.    Shivaji's 
fifth  wife  Lakshmibai,  had  no  issue.     Shivaji's  sixth  wife, 
Saguna  Bai,  bore  him  a  single  daughter  Nanibai,   whom 
he   gave    in    marriage    to    Ganoji    Raje    Shirke    Malekar. 
His  seventh  wife  Gunvanta  Bai  was  childless."     (Kincaid 
and  Parasnis,  A   History  of  the  Maratha  People,  Vol.  I., 
pp.    277-278.)      ]\Ir.   Kincaid's  statement  is  based   on   the 
Shedgavkar  Bakhar.      ]\Ir.    Sardesai   mentions  only    three 
wives    in    the    geneological    table    appended    to    the    first 
volume  of  his  Marathi  Riyasat,  viz.,  Sai  Bai,  Soyera  Bai 
and  Putla  Bai.     It  is  needless  to  point  out  that  Hindu 
law    neither    insists    on    monogamy    nor    disapproves    of 
polygamy,    and    Guarda's   assertion    that    Shivaji    had    no 
less   than   eight   hundred   wives   of   whom    a   dozen    per- 
formed sati  is  an  unreliable  and  unfounded  fiction. 
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serve   me   when    I   come   back  to  this  world. 
When  the  cremation  is  over  and  the  fire  is 
extinguished  you  will  search  in  the  ashes  for 
some  small  bones,  if  any  remains,  but  in  case 
none  are  found,  you  will  take  a  quantity  of 
ash   sufficient   to  fill   a   big  gold   casket  and 
putting  it  into  a  chest  of  silver  that  you  will 
find  near  it  you  will  close  them  both  strongly 
and  immediately  take  them  with  care  and 
diligence  to  the  river  Ganges  (which  is  more 
than    four   hundred    leagues)    away,    and    on 
your  arrival  at  that  holy  and  life  giving  river 
you  will  open  the  two  chests  and  throwing 
first  my  ashes  into  the  river  you  will  leave  the 
chests  for  those  who  enjoy  the  refreshment 
of  those  blessed  waters.    For  the  expenses  of 
the  journey  you  will  liberally  take  from  my 
treasury  as  much  jewels  and  [165]  money  as 
you  may  please,  so  that  you  may  go  with  all 
the  pomp  and  comfort  that  you  may  desire. 
You  know  well,  my  beloved  uncle,  that  the 
most  trusted  and  beloved  persons  are  sought 
for  business  of  great  importance,  and,  there- 
fore,   I    now    entrust    to    you    what    is    very 
important  to   me   and   in   which   I   am   most 
interested  and  from  the  affection  you  bear  me 
I  expect  that  you  will  fail  me  in  nothing.     I 
entrusted  none  of  these  to  my  son,  for  the  care 
that  is  left  him  will  most  certainly  not  permit 
him  to  remember  me  more.    But  you  brought 
me  up,  you  counselled  me  and  you  followed 


^ 
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me  and  you  did  all  these  with  an  affection 
that  is  known  to  the  whole  world,  and  so  I 
expect  that  as  you  did  in  my  life-time  so  will 
you  do  in  the  last  thing  that  I  beg  of  you, 
and  rest  assured  that  in  this  you  will  do  me 
the  greatest  service  and  render  the  gods  the 
most  pious  and  devoted  gratification  (or 
service).  Believe  also  that  when  I  return  (to 
the  world),  improved  in  caste,  as  I  expect,  I 
shall  thank  you  for  this  favour  more  than  all 
(other  things)  I  owe  you,  for  do  not  forget 
that  if  my  ashes  touch  the  sanctifying  water 
of  the  holy  Ganges  within  a  very  few  days 
I  shall  be  the  conqueror  of  this  world  to  [166] 
repay  your  great  affection.  Here  is  the  non- 
sense that  an  intellect  so  great  and  clear  as 
that  of  Sevagy  begged  and  enjoined  in  his 
last  hour.  Whom  will  it  not  move  to  com- 
passion? Who  will  not  lament  (at  seeing) 
such  blindness?  Ah,  how  much  he  owes  to 
God  who  drank  the  milk  of  the  true  faith 
from  the  purest  breast  of  the  church.  The 
catholics,  however,  do  not  understand  the 
immensity  of  this  great  benefit,  for  it  cannot 
be  realised.  We  shall  now  turn  to  Sevagy. 
With  copious  tears  Neotagy  listened  to  his 
nephew.  He  promised  to  comply  with  all  his 
directions  and  afterwards  executed  it  with- 
out any  omission.  Sevagy  was  to  die  in  a  few 
moments  and  he  could  not  understand  what 
Neotagy  said.    The  eyes,  the  nose  and  face  all 
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showed    signs    of    his    proximity    to    death. 
When  Neotagy  saw  this  he  at  once  began  to 
execute  his  orders  and  directed  to  get  a  cow 
promptly.     When  the  invalid  lost  his  speech 
he  was  immediately  put  in  a  place  where  the 
cow    could    enter.      This    change    caused    an 
accident  which  all  imagined  was  the  last.    As 
soon    as    the    cow    arrived    near    his    head 
(cabeceira-head  of  the  bed)  they  put  [167]  its 
tail  in  his  hands  keeping  it  in  that  manner 
so  long  as  he  did  not  expire.    He  was  in  this 
state  for  a  long  time  but  gaining  conscious- 
ness and  finding  himself  in  that  condition,  h© 
rejoiced   very  much  thanking  Neotagy  with 
his  eyes  for  the  diligence  and  care  he  showed 
for  his  soul  which  very  shortly  left  for  the 
eternal  torments  of  hell  where  the  unfortunate 
Sevagy  learnt,  but  very  late,   the  ridiculous 
imposition  in  which  he  believed.      To    their 
extreme  bad   taste   the  hypocrite   Bracmenes 
began    to    make    horrible    shouts    and    roars 
which  seemed  to  anticipate  for  him  the  hell 
where    he    would    meet    with    similar    noise. 
These  shouts  are  sent  forth  to  call  Rama  (idol, 
most    venerated    by    him)    so    that  he    may 
accompany  the  soul  of  the  deceased  and  for 
this  purpose  they  are  uttered.    When  Sevagy 
died,  the  Bracmenes  at  once  began  the  washing 
as  he  had  directed, and  put  on  him  sandal  and 
new  clothes,  all,  according  to  the  Bracmene 
way,    w^ith   all    the   devices    that    distinguish 


them  from  other  castes,  for  theirs  is  reputed 
the  best  [168].  They  soon  opened  the  pit 
where  they  put  the  body  in  the  bed  in  which 
he  had  died,  for  that  was  the  most  precious, 
they  set  fire  w^hich,  fed  with  a  quantity  of 
butter,  consumed  in  an  instant  all  that  it  met. 
Of  all  the  wives  he  had,  only  twelve  desired 
to  accompany  him  in  such  a  famous  journey. 
They  came  out  in  great  pomp,  eating  betel 
and  dancing  round  the  fire,  and  after  a  few 
turns  jumped  into  the  flame  beginning  the 
eternal  fire  in  that  material.  When  the 
funeral  was  finished  Neotagy  did  not  like  to 
take  anything  from  the  treasury  but,  poorly 
dressed,  in  token  of  greater  devotion,  took  the 
two  chests  and  started  on  his  way  begging 
alms  with  w^hich  the  gentiles  help  people  in 
that  condition.  In  this  manner  died  Sevagy 
after  so  many  tricks  and  wiles  with  which 
he  made  himself  a  great  lord,  and  though 
they  availed  him  much  in  this  world  even 
to  the  extent  of  saving  his  head  while  in  the 
power  of  the  Great  Mogol,  he  cannot  find  any 
device  to  save  himself  from  the  sad  destiny 
more  potent  and  powerful  than  the  greatest 
monarch,^  for  it  excuses  none. 
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ADDITIONAL   NOTES. 

P.  Q.  Chandagora  is  probably  Chandragad  in  the 
village  of  Dhavale,  fifteen  miles  south-east  of  Mahad,  in 
the  Kolaba  district. 

P.  53.  Note  4.  x^ccording  to  Thevenot,  Shivaji  was 
thirty-five  years  old  in  1664  (see  p.  184). 

P.  155.  Terpassur  and  Trivablur.  Guarda  most  likely 
means  Tiriivallur  in  the  Chinglepiit  district.  In  Robert 
Orme's  map  {War  in  Indastan)  we  find  a  place  called 
Tirpassur  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  Tiruvallur.  The 
importance  of  Tiruvallur  **is  due  to  its  being  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Ahobilam  math,  or  religious  house,  the  head 
of  which  is  the  high-priest  of  the  Vadagalai  section  of 
Vaishnav  Hindus."  (Imperial  Gazetteer  aj  India,  Vol. 
XXIII,  p.  399.) 
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THE 
HISTORY  OF  RAJA  SIVAGY* 

In  January  1664  Raja  Sivagy  put  the 
Customers  and  their  Governour  to  a  strange 
plunge;  and  seeing,  he  is  become  famous  by 
his  actions,  it  will  not  be  amiss,  I  think,  to 
give  a  short  History  of  him.  This  Sivagy  is 
the  son  of  a  Captain  of  the  King  of  Visiapour, 
and  born  at  Bassaim  being  of  a  restless  and 
turbulent  Spirit,  he  rebelled  in  his  Father's 
life-time,  and  putting  himself  at  the  Head  of 
4  several  Banditi,  and  a  great  many  debauched 
Young-Men,  he  made  his  part  good  in  the 
Mountains  of  Visiapour  against  those  that 
came  to  attack  him,  and  could  not  be  reduced. 
The  King  thinking  that  his  Father  kept  in- 
telligence with  him,  caused  him  to  be  arrest- 
ed; and  he  dying  in  Prison,  Sivagy  conceived 
so  great  a  hatred  against  the  King,  that  he 
used  all  endeavours  to  be  revenged  on  him. 
In  a  very  short  time  he  plundered  part  of 
Visiapour,  and  with  the  Booty  he  took,  made 

"^  {The  Travels  of  Monsieur  de  Thevenot  into  the 
t      Indies,  Chap.  XVI,  pp.  27—30). 

^  Shahaji  was  arrested  by  Mustafa  Khan  near  Jinji 
in  1648.  He  was  released  in  1649,  in  return  of  Kondana 
or  Sinhagad,  according  to  the  Jedhe  Chronology.  He 
died  of  an  accident  while  hunting  in  1664. 
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himself  so  strong  in  Men,  Arms  and  Horses, 
that  he  found  himself  able  enough  to  seize 
some  towns,  and  to  form  a  little  state  in 
spight  of  the  King,  who  died  at  that  time. 
The  Queen,  who  was  Regent  having  other 
Affairs  in  hand,  did  all  she  could  to  reduce 
Sivagy  to  duty;  but  her  endeavours  being 
unsuccessful,  she  accepted  of  the  Peace  he 
proposed  to  her,  after  which  she  lived  in  quiet. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  Raja,  who  could 
not  rest,  plundered  some  places  belonging  to 
the  Great  Mogul;  which  obliged  that 
Emperour  to  send  Forces  against  him  under 
the  conduct  of  Chasta-can  his  Uncle, 
Governour  of  Aurangeahad.  Chasta-Can 
having  far  more  Forces  than  Sivagy  had, 
vigorously  pursued  him,  but  the  Raja  having 
his  retreat  always  in  the  Mountains,  and 
being  extremely  cunning,  the  Mogul  could 
make  nothing  of  him. 

However,  that  old  Captain,  at  length 
thinking  that  the  turbulent  Spirit  of  Sivagy 
might  make  him  take  some  false  step,  judged 
it  best  to  temporize,  and  lay  a  long  while  upon 
the  Lands  of  the  Raja.  This  Patience  of 
Chasta-Can  being  very  troublesome  to  Sivagy, 
he  had  his  recourse  to  a  Stratagem.  He 
ordered  one  of  his  Captains  to  write  to  that 
Mogul,  and  to  perswade  him  that  he  would 
come  over  to  the  service  of  the  Great  MoguU 
and  bring  with  him  five  hundred  Men  whom 
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he  had  under  his  Command.  Chasta-Can 
having  received  the  letters,  durst  not  trust 
them  at  first;  but  receiving  continually  more 
and  more,  and  the  Captain  giving  him  such 
reasons  for  his  discontent  as  looked  very 
probable,  he  sent  him  word  that  he  might 
come  and  bring  his  Men  with  him.  No  sooner 
was  he  come  into  the  Camp  of  the  Moguls, 
but  he  desired  a  Pass-port  to  go  to  the  King 
that  he  might  put  himself  into  his  service: 
But  Chasta-Can  thought  it  enough  to  put  him 
in  hopes  of  it,  and  kept  him  with  him. 

Sivagy  had  ordered  him  to  do  what  he 
could  to  insinuate  himself  into  the  favour  of 
Chasta-Can,  and  to  spare  no  means  that  could 
bring  that  about,  to  shew  upon  all  occasions 
the  greatest  rancour  and  animosity  imagin- 
able, and  in  a  particular  manner  to  be  the 
first  in  Action  against  him  or  his  Subjects. 
He  failed  not  to  obey  him  :     He  put    all    to 
Fire  and  Sword  in  the  Raja's  Lands,  and  did 
much  more  mischief  than  all  the  rest  besides; 
which  gained  him  full  credit  in  the  Mind  of 
Chasta-Can,  who  at  length  made  him  Captain 
of  his  Guards.    But  he  guarded  him  very  ill, 
for  having  one  Day  sent  word  to  Sivagy,  that 
on  a  certain  Night  he  should  be  upon  guard 
^^t  the  GeneraFs  Tent;  the  Raja  came  there 
with  his  Men,  and  being  introduced  by  his 
Captain,  came  to  Chasta-Can  who  awaking 
fl^^w  to  his  Arms,  and  was  wounded  in  the 
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Hand;  however  he  made  a  shift  to  escape,  but 
a  Son  of  his  was  killed,  and  Sivagy  thinking 
that  he  had  killed  the  General  himself,  gave 
the  sinal  to  retreat :  He  marched  off  with  his 
Captain  and  all  his  Horse  in  good  order.  He 
carried  off  the  General's  Treasure,  and  took 
his  Daughter  to  whom  he  rendered  all  the 
Honour  he  could.  He  commanded  his  Men 
under  rigorous  pains,  not  to  do  her  the  least 
hurt,  but  on  the  contrary,  to  serve  her  with  all 
respect;  and  being  informed  that  her  Father 
was  alive,  he  sent  him  word,  That  if  he  would 
send  the  Summ  which  he  demanded  for  her 
Ransom,  he  would  send  him  back  his 
Daughter  safe  and  sound;  which  was  punc- 
tually performed. 

He  wrote  afterwards  to  Chasta-Can  pray- 
ing  him   to   withdraw,   and   owned   that   the 
stratagem  that  had  been  practised  was  of  his 
own    contrivance;    that    he   hatched   a   great 
many  others  for  his  ruine;   and   that  if  he 
drew   not   off   out   of   his   Lands,    he   should 
certainly  lose  his  Life.     C1iasta-Can  slighted 
not  the 'Advice  :    He  informed  the  King,  that 
it    was    impossible    to    force    Sivagy    in    the 
Mountains;  that  he  could  not  undertake  it, 
unless  he  resolved  to  ruine  his  Troops,  and 
he  received  Orders  from   Court  to  draw  off 
under  pretext  of  a  new  Enterprize.     Sivagy. 
in  the  mean  time,  was  resolved  to  be  revenged 
on    the    Mogul    by    any    means    whatsoever. 


provided  it  might  be  to  his  advantage;  and 
knowing  very  well  that  the  Town  of  Surrat 
was  full  of  Riches,  he  took  measures  how  he 
might  plunder   it:     But   that   nobody  might 
suspect  his  Design,  he  divided  the  Forces  he 
had  into  two  Camps;  and  seeing  his  Terri- 
tories lie  chiefly  in  the  Mountains,  upon  the 
Road  betwixt  Bassaivi  and  Cimoul,  he  pitched 
one  Camp  toward  Chaoul,  where  he  planted 
one  of  his  Pavillions,  and  Posted  another  at 
the  same  time  towards  Bassaim;  and  havinsr 
ordered  his  Commanders  not  to  plunder,  but 
on  the  contrary,  to  pay  for  all  they  had,  he 
secretly  disguised  himself  in  the  habit  of  a 
Faquir}^    Thus  he  went  to  discover  the  most 
commodious     ways     that     might     lead     him 
speedily  to  Surrat :     He  entered  the  Town  to 
examine  the  places  of  it,  and  by  that  means 
had  as  much  time  as  he  pleased  to  view  it  all 
over. 

Being  come  back  to  his  chief  Camp,  he 
ordered  four  thousand  of  his  Men  to  follow 
him  without  noise,  and  the  rest  to  remain 
encamped,  and  to  make  during  his  absence 
as  much  noise  as  if  all  were  there,  to  the  end 
none  might  suspect  the  enterprise  he  was 
^'jg^^^^^bu^  think  he  was  still  in  one  of  his 

1  O       T  \ 

.  Fakir,    "from    Arabic    fakir    ('poor').     Propcrlv    an 

indiirent  person,  but  specially,  'one  poor  in  the  si^ht  of 
'^o<^i,  applied  to  a  :Mahomedan  religions  mendicant,  and 
^nen  loosely  and  inaccurately,  to  Hindu  devotees  and 
naked  ascetics."     {Hobson  Jo'hson,  p.    347) 
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Camps.     Every  thing  was    put  in    execution     ' 
ac3ing  to  his  orders.    His  march  was  secret 
enough,    though    he    hastened    it  to    surprise 

TuTrat  •   and   he   came   and   Encamped   near 
iiurrai,    ai  Governour 

Brampour-gate.      io    amuse    lue 
who  sent  to  him.  he  demanded  guides  under 
pretence  of  marching  to  ano  her  place;  but 
the     Governor     without    sending     him     any 
Answer,  retired  into  the  i-oii  wi 
had  of  the  greatest  value,  and  sent  foi  assist- 
ance on  all  hands.     Most  of  the  inhabitants 
in   consternation    forsook    their   Houses   and 
fled  into  the  Country.    Sivagy's  Men  entered 
the  Town  and  plundered  it  for  the  space  o 
o^r  days  burning  several  House.      None^bu 
the  English  and  Dutch  saved  their  quarters    ^ 
from  the  pillage,  by  the  vigorous  defence  they    , 
made    and   by   means   of   the   Cannon   they 
planted     whSi    Sivagy   would    not    venture 
upon,  having  none  of  his  own 

^    Nor  durst  he  venture  to  attack  the  Castl 

neither,  though  he  knew  very  ^^'^^^  thai^^^J 

richest    things    they    had    -«^,  ^^"^  »^^' 

thither   and  especially  a  great  deal  of  rearty 

Money      He  was   aflraid   that   attack  migh 

fost  Wm  too  much  time,  and  that  assistanc 

coming  in  might  make  him  leave  the  Plu  d^ 

he  had  got  in  the  Town,  besides,  the  Cas  e 

beinaiir  a   condition    to   make   defence,  h 

w  ufd  not  have  come  off  so  easily  as  1^  ha 

done  elsewhere.    So  that  he  marched  off  ^Mtl^ 
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the  Wealth  he  got:  And  it  is  believed  at 
Surrat  that  this  Raja  carried  away  in  Jewels, 
Gold  and  Silver,  to  the  value  of  above  thirty 
French  Millions;  for  in  the  House  of  one 
Banian  he  found  twenty  two  Pound  weight 
of  strung  Pearls,  besides  a  great  quantity  of 
others   that  were  not  as  yet  pierced.^ 

One  may  indeed  wonder  that  so  populous 
a  Town  should  so  patiently  suffer  itself  to  be 
plundered  by  a  handful  of  Men;  but  the 
Indians  for  the  most  part  are  cowards.  No 
sooner  did  Sivagy  appear  with  his  small  body 
of  Men,  but  all  fled,  some  to  the  Country  to 
save  themselves  at  Baroche^^  and  others  to  the 
Castle,  whither  the  Governour  retreated  with 
the  first.  And  none  but  the  Christians  of 
Europe  made  good  their  Post  and  preserved 
themselves.  All  the  rest  of  the  Town  was 
Plundered  except  the  Monastery  of  the 
Capucins,  When  the  Plunderers  came  to  their 
Convent,  they  past  it  by,  and  had  Orders  from 

^  The  anonymous  author  of  Relation  ou  Journal  d'lin 
voyage  fait  aux  hides  Orientales,  who  visited  Surat  in 
1671  says  that  the  ^Nlarathas  took  forty  pounds  of 
fine  pearls  and  a  quantity  of  gold  chaines  and  precious 
stones  from  one  house  only  in  1670.  He  asserts  that  he 
Rot  this  information  from  the  merchant  robbed  and 
another  merchant  named  Sanson,  who  was  still  reckoned 
one  of  the  wealthiest  persons  at  Surat.     (pp.  50-51). 

^  A  town  of  great  antiquity  on  the  Narmada  in 
^iijarat.  The  original  name  was  Bhrigukachchha  or 
^nngukshetra  of  which  modern  Broach  is  probably  a 
corruption.  The  town  is  mentioned  in  old  inscriptions, 
and  was  known  to  the  Greeks. 
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their  General  to  do  so,  because  the  first  day 
in  the  Evening,  Father  Ambrose,  who  was 
Superiour  of  it,  being  moved  with  compassion 
for  the  poor  Christians  living  in  Surrat,  went 
to  the  Raja  and  spoke  in  their  favour,  praying 
him  at  least  not  to  suffer  any  violence  to  be 
done  to  their  Persons.  Sivagy  had  a  respect 
for  him,  took  him  into  his  protection,  and 
granted  what  he  had  desired  in  favour  of  the 

Christians.' 

The  Great  Mogiil  was  sensibly  affected 
with  the  Pillage  of  that  Town,  and  the  bold- 
ness of  Sivagy;  but  his  Affairs  not  suffering 
him  to  pursue  his  revenge  at  that  time,  he 
dissembled  his  resentment  and  delayed  it  till 
another  opportunity. 

In  the  Year  One  thousand  six  hundred 
sixty-six,"  Atcran-Zeb  resolved  to  dispatch 
him,  that  he  might  accomplish  his  design, 
made  as  if  he  approved  what  he  had  done, 

3  Beniier  also  corroborates  Thcvenot.  He  writes,  "I 
forgot  to  mention  that  during  the  pillage  of  Smtmfc 
Seva-Gi,  the  Holy  Seva-Gi!  respected  the  habitation  of 
the  Reverend  Father  Ambrose,  the  Capuchin  n»ss.onar> , 
'The  Prankish  Padrys  are  good  men,'  he  said  and  ^iwu 
not  be  molested.'  He  spared  also  the  house  of  a  deceased 
Dclale  or  Gentile  broker,  of  the  Dtiteh,  because  ass  [«1 
that  he  had  been  very  charitable  while  alive.  (Bern  «' 
Travels  in  the  Mogul  Empire,  pp.  188-189)  According 
to  Tavernier  this  broker  was  a  very  charitable  person 
and   both     Christians   and   non-Christians     received   alms 

^'°™  TWs  date  is  quite  accurate.  If  the  Jedhe  Chrono- 
logy is  to  be  credited,  Shivaji  escaped  from  Agra  lu 
August,   1666. 
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and  praised  it  as  the  action  of  a  brave  Man, 
rejecting  the  blame  upon   the   Governour  of 
Surrat,  who  had  not  the  courage    to    oppose 
him.    He  expressed  himself  thus  to  the  other 
Eajas    of    Court    amongst    whom    he    knew 
Sivagy   had   great  many   Friends;   and   told 
them    that    he    esteemed    that   Raja   for   his 
Valour,  and  wished  he  might  come  to  Court; 
saying  openly   that   he   would   take  it   as   a 
pleasure  if  any  would  let  him  know  so  much. 
Nay  he  bid  one  of  them  write  to  him  and  gave 
his  Royal  word  that  he  should  receive  no  hurt; 
that  he  might  come  with  all  security,  that  he 
forgot  what  was  past,   and   that   his   Troops 
should  be  so  well  treated,  that  he  should  have 
no  complain.     Several  Rajas  wrote  what  the 
King  had   said,   and   made   themselves  in   a 
manner  sureties  for  the  performance  of  his 
word;  So  that  he  made  no  difficulty  to  come 
to  Court,   and   to   bring   his   Son   with   him, 
having  first  ordered  his  Forces  to  be  always 
upon  their  Guard,  under  the  command  of  an 
able  Officer  whom  he  left  to  head  them. 

At  first  he  met  with  all  imaginable 
caresses,  but  some  Months  after,  perceiving  a 
^Iryness  in  the  King,  he  openly  complained  of 
It,  and  boldly  told  him,  that  he  believed  he 
had  a  mind  to  put  him  to  death,  though  he 
was  come  on  his  Royal  word  to  wait  upon 
him,  without  any  constraint  or  necessity  that 
obliged  him  to  it;  but  that  his  Majesty  might 
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know  what  Man  he  was,  from  Chasta-Can 
and  the  Governour  of  Stirrat :  That  after  all 
if  he  Perished,  there  were  those  who  would 
revenge  his  death;  and  that  hopeing  they 
would  do  so,  he  was  resolved  to  die  with  his 
own  hands,  and  drawing  his  dagger,  made  an 
attempt  to  kill  himself,  but  was  hindered  and 
had  Guards  set  upon  him. 

The  King  would  have  willingly  put  hmi 
to  death,  but  he  feared  an  insurrection  of  the 
Rajas.    They  already  murmured  at  this  usage 
notwithstanding    the  promise    made  to    him; 
And  all  of  them  were  so  much  the  more  con- 
cerned for  him,  that  most  part  came  only  to 
court  upon  the  Kings  word.    That  considera- 
tion obliged  Auran-Zeb  treat  him  well,  and  to 
make  much  of  his  Son.    He  told  him  that  it 
was  never  in  his  thoughts  to  have  him  put 
to  death,  and  flattered  him  with  the  hopes  of 
a  good  Government  which  he  promised  him, 
if  he  would  go  with  him  to  Candahar,''  which 
then  he  designed  to  Besiege.    Sivagy  pretend- 
ed to  consent,  provided  he  might  Command 
his  own  Forces.     The  King  having  granted 
him    that   he   desired   a    Pass-port   for   then- 
coming,  and  having  got  it,  resolved  to  make 
use  of  it  for  withdrawing  from  Court.      He 

i^province   ^f   Afghanistan,      Kandahar   forrncd  a 
constant  subject  of  contest  between   ^he  Sa  avi  k  n^.s  ot 
Persia  and  the  Timund  Emperors  of   Delhi.    Aurangz 
and  Dara  were  employed  to  recover  it  during  Shah  Jahan 
reign. 
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therefore  gave  Orders  to  those  whom  he 
entrusted  with  that  Pass-port,  and  whom  he 
sent  before  under  pretence  of  calling  his 
Forces,  to  provide  him  Horses  in  certain 
places  which  he  named  to  them,  and  they 
failed  not  to  do  it.  When  he  thought  it  time 
to  go  meet  them,  he  got  himself  and  his  Son 
both  to  be  carried  privately  in  Panniers  to  the 
River-side.  So  soon  as  they  were  over,  they 
mounted  Horses  that  were  ready  for  them, 
and  then  he  told  the  Waterman,  that  he  might 
go  and  acquaint  the  King,  that  he  had  carried 
over  Raja  Sivagy.  They  Posted  it  day  and 
night,  finding  always  fresh  Horses  in  the 
places  he  had  appointed  them  to  be  brought 
to;  and  they  passed  every  where  by  vertue  of 
the  Kings  Pass-port :  But  the  Son  unable  to 
bear  the  fatigue  of  so  hard  Riding,  died  upon 
the  Road.5  The  Raja  left  Money  to  have  his 
body  honourably  burnt,  and  arrived  after- 
wards in  good  health  in  his  own  territories. 

Auran-Zeb  was  extremely  vext  at  that 
escape.  Many  believed  that  it  was  but  a  false 
report,  and  that  he  was  put  to  death ;  but  the 


Thcvenot  probably  heard  the  rumour,  deliberately 
spread  by  Shivaji,  that  his  youn^  son  had  succumbed  to 
the  hardships  of  the  journey.  According  to  the  Jedhe 
Chronology  Shivaji  reached  Raj.s^ad  with  Sambhaji  in 
Aovembcr,  1666.  But  the  Marathi  Chronicles  agree  that 
vSambhaji  was  left  at  Muttra  with  the  brothers  Krishna- 
Want,  Kashipant  and  Visajipant,  relatives  of  Peshwa 
Moro  Trimbak   Pingle. 
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truth  soon  was  known.  This  Raja  is  short 
and  tawny,  with  quick  eyes  that  shew  a  great 
deal  of  "wit.  He  eats  but  once  a  day 
commonly,  and  is  in  good  health;  and  when 
he  Plundered  Surrat  in  the  year  One  thousand 
Six  hundred  and  Sixty  four,  he  was  but  thirty 
five  years  of  Age. 
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[49]  In  1669^  Surate  was  for  the  second 
time  plundered  by  the  army  of  Seva-gy,  one 
of  the  greatest  men  the  East  has  ever  seen. 
In  his  courage,  the  rapidity  of  his  conquests 
and  his  great  qualities  he  does  not  ill  resemble 
that  great  king  of  Sweden,  Gustavus 
Adolphus.  The  history  of  this  Seva-gy, 
pertains  in  a  way  to  that  of  Surate  [50]  and 
from  what  I  have  learnt  during  my  voyages, 
nothing  will  be  more  appropriate  for  recital 
to  our  people  who  are  born  for  war  and  more 
|-i       accustomed  to  fight  than  to  trade. 

After  becoming  the  king  of  great  Mogol 
and  having  placed  on  his  head  a  crown  that 
did  not  belong  to  him,  Aurengzeb  thought 
only  of  establishing  his  authority  and  of  get- 
ting rid  of  all  those  he  feared.  He  began 
exactly  as  do  almost  all  the  kings  of  the  East. 
He  shut  his  father  in  a  castle  for  the  rest  of 
his  days  and  took  the  lives  of  his  two  brothers, 
who  to  avenge  the  injustice  he  had  done  them, 
and  pretending  to  release  their  father,  must 
have  put  him  to  no  indifferent  embarrassment. 
v'f  He  then  turned  his  thoughts  [51]  to  war, 

not  so  much  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  his 


1670  is  the  correct  date. 
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empire  as  to  keep  his  subjects  occupied  at  the 
commencement  of  his  tyranny  and  make  them 
submit  to  it  by  impoverishing  them.  There 
was  also  a  raison  d'etat,  sufficiently  important 
though  very  unjust,  and  it  appeared  to  him 
to  be  still  stronger  for  his  purpose  m  taking 

up  arms. 

The  kin<^doms  of  Golkonda,  Visapour  and 
Decan    had  ^entered    into    a    league    with    a 
reciprocal  promise  of  joining  forces  against 
their    enemies    as    was    done    in    Europe    m 
ancient    times,   by   the   three  great   cities   of 
Peloponnesus,    Argos,   Messene    and    feparta. 
They  maintained  one  another  with  all  their 
power  and  this  triple  alliance  had  rendered 
them    almost    invincible.      [52]      Aurengzeb, 
who  had  formed  a  design  of  conquermg  these 
kingdoms,  the  grandeur  of  which  was  offend- 
ina  his  pride  and  causing  him  some  anxiety, 
made    a    grand    levy    of    men    and    money 
throughout    his    state    and    sent    a    powerfu 
army  to  the  Decan  under  the  command  of  his 
uncle  Cakestkam.     The  Decan,  more  exposed 
than  the  other  (two)  kingdoms,  was  seldom 
without  armies  and  was  continually  attacked 
by  the  Mogol  and  defended  by  its  neighbours^ 
This  was  between  these  crowns  a  source  ot 
eternal  war  as  we  to-day  find  the  Netherlands 
to  be  between  the  kings  of  France  and  Spaim 

Cakestkam    took    the    field    and    a.    the 
rumour  of  his  approach  the  king  of  Visapour 
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and  Golkonda   [53]  took  up  arms.     But  the 
king  of  Visapour,  whether  from  weakness  or 
cowardice,  seemed  inclined  to  make  up  with 
the  Mogol  and  forthwith  become  a  tributary. 
He  made  this  strange  resolution  without  re- 
membering   that    this    would    break    up    the 
league     and     ruin     him     through     disunion. 
Seva-gy,  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Prince,  a 
personage    dominating    his    master,    was    as 
usual  present  in  the  council  when  the  king 
placed  his  plan  before  it  and  if  he  (Shivaji) 
had  not  spoken,  as  was  his  duty  to  do,  the 
proposal     would     have     been     unanimously 
accepted.      He    fully   perceived    that    flattery 
and  a  desire  to  please  the  king  would  quite 
suffice  to  approve  so  pernicious  a  resolution, 
at  the  same  time  he  could  easily  see  that  the 
jealousy    he    inspired    would    turn    [54]    the 
opinion  of  the  assembly  in  favour  of  the  king 
and  not  of  him,  and  that  if  the  king  was  not 
obliged,   nobody  cared   if  all   were  lost.     He 
urged  all  the  reasons  that  the  interest  of  the 
state,  the  glory  of  the  Prince,  the  fidelity  due 
to  the  allies,  could  suggest  to  him  in  support 
of  his   opinion,    the   emulation   of  his   rivals 
rendered  him  more  eloquent  than  he  usually 
was.    He  spoke  with  great  ability  about  the 
forces  of  the  kingdom,  the  advantage  of  its 
situation,    and    the    resources    necessary    for 
war.     (He  held)  that  the  Mogol  was  not  (so) 
strong  (as)  to  be  feared,  and  that  whatever  the 
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sentimeiUs  followed  by  others,  contrary  to  his 
desire,  his  own  was  to  defend  themselves.  He 
aid  not  know  how  to  pay  his  court  at  the  cost 
of  the  [55]  glory  of  his  master.  As  to  the 
rest,"  said  he,  "I  propose  nothing  that  I  am 
not  prepared  to  execute  at  the  risk  of  my  Ufe 
and  I  niake  bold  (to  assert)  that  with  very  few 
Zaps  I  shall  arrest  the  progress  of  Cakestkam 
or  chase  him  out  of  the  kingdom." 

AH  proved  useless;  number  prevailed  over 
aood    sense   and    weakness   over   valour.      It 
was  resolved  not  to  postpone  the  despatch  of 
an  envoy  to  the  Mogol  but  in  the  m^.v.^hde 
the  preparations  were  to  proceed  under   the 
auidance  of  ordinary  commanders  and  unde. 
the   orders  of   the  king.     The   generals   had 
realised     that     in     a     decisive     engagement 
Sevl  av  would  be  charged  with  the  sole  care 
o    miUtary  affairs  and,  while  he  would  earn 
honour,  they  would  remain  in  obhvion  and 
[56]  obscurity.     This  was  what  made  them 
controvert  his  opinion  with  all  ardour.    They 
nU^chiLd  into  Lir  discussion  touches  which 
applied  to  him  personally  and  which  to  the 
"Z  had  this  meaning  that  Seva-gy  aspim 
to  areater  things  under  the  pretext  of  repelling 
he  Molol.    In  short,  they  preferred  to  expose 
heir  countrv  to   the  disgrace  of  slavery   to 
having    it    liberated    ever    by    the    hands   of 

another.  . 

Seva-gy  left  the  council  shocked  at  their 
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4  disregard  of  reason  but  he  was  still  more 
offended  at  the  defiance  meted  out  to  him 
personally.  Henceforth  he  thought  only  of 
vengeance  and  of  establishing  himself  over 
those  who  believed  themselves  to  be  over 
him.  He  had  nothing  else  in  view  but  resent- 
ment [57]  and  did  not  even  reflect  upon  the 
crime  he  was  going  to  commit.  He  employed 
his  skill  and  discrimination  to  discover 
among  the  people,  whom  fortune  had  attached 
to  his  person,  men  who  would  enlist  in  his 
cause,  men  who  loved  prospects  or  friendship 
more  than  duty,  if  alliance  be  called  friend- 
ship, alliance  which  is  not  formed  from  virtue. 

Seva-gy  having  made  his  choice  and 
having  enlisted  a  sufficiently  large  number  of 
nobles  in  his  intrigue,  held  aloof  from  the 
court  on  the  plea  of  ill  health  and  retired  to 
his  own  lands  there  to  devise  some  means  of 
breaking  forth  with  all  success. 

The  departure  of  the  minister  displeased 
neither  the  king  nor  his  favourites;  they  had 
been  equally  smarting  under  the  supe- 
nority  of  his  [58]  genius.  They  felt  relieved 
and  paid  no  attention  to  the  sequel.  Seva-gy 
having  assembled  his  partisans,  seized  a  very 
strong  citadel  on  the  frontier  of  the  kingdom 
near  Decan  and  gave  orders  to  march  the 
droops  that  side.  All  the  provinces  were  in 
eommotion,  and  as  grand  levies  were  made 
^ne  roads  became  full  of  soldiers  rushincr  to 
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join  their  regiments.  This  helped  effectively 
to  conceal  his  designs  of  revolt,  and  the  troops 
of  Seva-gy  could  not  be  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  king. 

This  lord,  who  was  immensely  wealthy, 
possessed  among  other  qualities  a  liberality 
[59]    verging   on    extravagance.     He    caused 
large  sums  of  money  to  be  distributed  through 
his  officers  among  the  soldiers  to  secure  better 
unity  among  them  and  to  attach  them  all  to 
his  person.     They  swore,  every  one  of  them, 
to  follow  him  wherever  he  would  lead  them. 
Loaded  with  weath  and   full  of  hope  about 
the   future,    these   men    had    no   difficulty   in 
taking  this  oath.     They  promised  more  than 
what  had  been  asked   and  added   that  they 
would  serve  him  against  their  own  king,  a 
vain  pledge  that  could  bind  only  those  who 
tad  no  idea  of  law  or  government.    He  knew 
how  to  profit  by  the  effect  of  presents  and  the 
good  disposition  of  his  army,  and  he  decided 
to  utilise  it  for  an  enterprise  that  would  have 
seemed    foolhardy    [60]    if    it   had    not   been 
justified  by  success.     This  was  to  attack  in 
his  own  camp  the  commander  of  the  Mogol 
troops     who     was     entrenched     very     near 
Aurengabad,2  ^^le  capital  of  Decan,  where  he 
was   \vaging  war.     Seva-gy   found   a  special 
pretext  in  the  alliance  formed  between  his 


2Aurangabad  in  the  Nizam's  dominion. 
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master  and  the  king  of  Decan.    The  desire  of 
divertnie  the  <i.invm  f^  k  i  uesue  ot 

revealed  fhr  ^^^"^  ^''  ^'^^^  prince 

levealed  the  courage  and  justice  (underlvinc^ 

the  territories  of  Visapour  all  th.  f  .^ 

Mogo,  Who  w„„M  :„rki"  t'  !^:::^  °  ,',^ 

tn^eance.     ihis  pnnce  (the  Mo^on  had  no 
reason  fell  to  snsnpr^f  ii.\  o        "=    '  ^^"  ^^ 

fightina  undPr  T^       ,      *  ^^""""'^y  ^««  not 
'ft'ning   under   the  orders   of  thp   Irinn-    k- 

master,  and  he  cnnlrl  n^f  .  ,  ^'   ^^^ 

out,  Seva-gv  left  in  hie  #^  ^  veiling 

sera.lio"  hplf    ^^^^'^   '"^P   ^"^   near  a 
Kmmune  fron!  ^       ,?^'        ^^"sidered  himself 

V^im-e    :^.e'L f  ,f;--J'^  Pleasure.    His 
t         ^eie  not  better  guarded  than  his 
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person.     He  ha(i  lingo  snnis  of  gol(1  nnd  sil vor 
(coins)  with  wliicli  ho  provided  Ihc^  two  things 
that  deinanch'd  it  most,  war  and  (h^hanchory. 
Seva-gy  assi^nihlod    Ids  prin('ii)al  otTiccM's  and 
whtMMhey  had  discovered  the  iniporlanec^  of 
his  eid(M'prise  he  ai)prised   them  of  ils  feasi- 
bility  and    pointed   out    thai    it    was   easy   for 
men  lik(^  them  to  carry  ofT  (^akesikam  with  all 
his    riches,      lie    exaggerated    the    obligation 
which   the  king  of  Visapour,   their    common 
master,  wonhl  owe  them  and  the  recompense 
[63]  they  musi  expect  therefrom.     For  in  the 
East,   as   among   lis,   able  men    always   know 
how     to     palliate     the     hardihood     of     th(Mr 
rebellions  by  misrepresenting  the  interest  of 

the  prince. 

Near  the  camp  of  Cakestkam  there  was 
a  small  (but)  very  dense  forest  very  suitable 
for  feints  of  war.    It  was  there  that  Seva-gy 
concealed  his  soldiers  during  daytime  wait- 
ing for  cool  obscurity  of  night.     Cakestkam 
was  not  upon  his  guard,  and  although  he  had 
his  sentinels  placed,  the  example  of  the  com- 
mander had  spoilt  the  soldier  and  disciphne 
was  but  little  observed.    It  is  true  that  couriers 
had  reported  that  troops  had  been  seen  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  forest,  but  no  suspicion 
was  entertained  thereof,  in  the  belief  that  it 
might  be  the  residence  of  some  great  lord  ot 
Indostan,  who  was  repairing  to  the  court  of 
the  Mogol. 


^  ♦ 
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Nighl  came.     Seva-gy,  without  noise  and 
under  covov  of  darkness,  conduct(;d  his  troof)S 
lo  Ihe  nn'(hJle  of  lh(;  enemy's  camp.    Th(!  ni(/ht 
was  (jxtrc^mely  dark  and   th(;re  was  no  mor)n. 
()iH\  can   imagine  the  disord(;r  that  prevail(;d 
when    all    of   a    sudden    theses    m(;n,    hitherto 
iuiperc(^ived   by  any,   flung  tliemselves  sword 
in  hand  upon  whomsoever  they  met.       Forth- 
willi   Ihe  air  resounded   witli   the  cries  of  Ihe 
iuilia{)py  ones  wdio  felt  lo  have  been  assailed 
unawares,  and  with  thc^  increase  of  the  noise 
Ihe  Jilarm   of   the  camp   sf)read    to   the   town. 
The  f;ov(»rnor  of  the  town   thought  that  the 
advanced  guards  had  been  attacked  and  the 
^'uemy    was    preparing    for    [65]    a    general 
assault.      Jt    was    not    known    wliether    the 
l)esiegers  or  the  besieged  were  most  troubled. 
Both   the   parties   considered    themselves   be- 
trayed, and  as  the  horrors  of  the  night  still 
more    increased    their   suspicions    there    was 
nothing    that     w^as     not     imagined     at    that 
moment.     The   son   of   the  generaP  a   young 
man  of  good  countenance  and  great  prospects, 
who  had,  unfortunately  come  from  the  army 
the  day  before,  to  receive  his  father's  orders 
immediately  mounted  a  horse  and  was  ready 
to  offer  resistance.    He  behaved  valiantly  and 
^^ith  a  band  of  men  whom  he  found  about 
him,  gave  a  performance  of  mettle  and  fire, 


(The  name  of  this  youngman  was  Abul  Path  Khan, 
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as  could  be  expected  of  a  brave  young  boy 
little  accustomed,  however,  to  the  chances  ot 
war     His  ardour  carried  him  too  far  and  his 
virtue  cost  him  [66]  his  life.    He  fell  pierced 
with  wounds,  a  pitiable  sight  that  must  have 
moved  even  those  who  had  caused  it.    Others 
who  had  held  back,  abashed  by  the  sense  of 
having  abandoned  such  a  commander,  tarried 
no   longer   when   they   saw   him   dead.     His 
father,  who  was  in  his  seraglio,  learnt  at  that 
moment  of  the  misfortune  of  his  son  and  of 
his  own,  and  there  was  weeping  and  wailing 
all  around.    The  women  tore  their  hair  and 
beat  their  faces  surrounding  a  father  rendered 
motionless  by  the  magnitude  of  his  affliction 
At  last  the  bravest  (men  in  the  army)  hurried 
up  and  ranged  themselves  near  his  person, 
resolved   to   perish   to   the   last,   in   order  to 
prevent  him  from  being  captured,  and  they 
achieved  their  object  by  an  obstinate  defence 
The  cause  and  the  origin  of  the  tumult 
were    yet    unknown.      They    did    not    know 
whether  the   enemies  had  come  to  surpnse 
them    or    the    army    had    risen    against    the 
general.     To  ascertain  what  it  was,  fire  was 
liahted  throughout  the  camp  but  their  dis- 
m°ay   redoubled    when   by   the   dim   hght  ot 
burning  logs  they  recognised  Seva-gy  and  the 
subjects  of  the  king  of  Visapour.    It  was  no 
suspected  that  all  the  soldiers  of  the  king  (o 
Bijapur)  were  not  near  and  that  they  hadJiot 


1^    come  to  lay  siege  to  the  town  after  defeating 
the  army.    General  Cakestkam  was  wounded 
during  the  tumult  with  two  sword  cuts  and 
as  it  was  necessary  for  him  either  to  vanquish 
or  to  die,  he  performed  deeds  of  extraordinary 
bravery.     Day  approached   and   they  would 
have  seen  it  clearly  [68]  if  the  light  preceding 
it  had  not  been  obscured  by  the  consumed 
logs.     The  rumour  spread  that  the  army  of 
Visapour  was  on  its  march  and  its  first  ranks 
would  soon  be  perceived.    Seva-gy  gave  order 
for  retreat,  to  avoid  being  overwhelmed,  as  he 
would  surely  have  been  if  his  enemies  could 
discover  the  small  number  of  his  men.     The 
.      battle  order  was  so  well  preserved  among  his 
^    troops    that,    maddened    as    they   were    with 
▼    killing  and  pillaging,  they  left  off  as  soon  as 
^      the  command   was   issued   and   retreated   in 
■      good  order,  loaded  with  spoils  of  which  how- 
ever greater  part    they    had    to    forego    in 
obedience  to  orders.    The  density  of  the  forest 
favoured  their  retreat,  and  the  fright,  they  had 
left  behind    them,    gave    [69]    them    time  to 
regain  their  posts    before  the  break  of  day. 
They  were  in  safety  but  those  in  the  camp  no 
longer  considered  themselves  secure. 

Seva-gy     was     not     content     with     this 
A|  success,    which    could    only    satisfy    a    less 
W  ambitious    person.      But    it    gave    him    little 
pleasure   to  have  pillaged   the  camp  and   to 
committed  such  a  great  carnage  there 
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with  SO  few  troops  without  any  loss  except 
that  of  some  soldiers.  He  had  wanted  to 
capture  the  Mogol  general  and  he  believed  he 
had  accomplished  nothing,  for  he  had  not  been 
able  to  do  what  he  wanted. 

The  second  enterprise  of  Seva-gy  was 
against  Surate,  which  he  caused  to  be  pillaged 
by  his  army,  with  the  object  of  enriching  him- 
self and  to  accustom  his  men  to  glory,  [70] 
and  if  that  had  not  sufficient  force,  to  follow 
him  at  least  in  the  expectation  of  spoils.  He 
had  not  got  much  of  the  treasures  of  this 
opulent  city  to  carry  on  the  long  wars  in 
which  his  revolt  and  valour  engaged  him,  yet 
he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  maxim  of  the  sedi- 
tious that  once  you  rise  against  your  lawful 
prince  you  are  a  rebel  for  ever. 

Surate  was  without  any  defence  that 
could  arrest  (the  attack  of)  an  army.  And  the 
courage  of  its  inhabitants  certainly  did  not 
serve  as  ramparts.  The  merchants,  who 
abounded  in  the  place,  had  little  experience 
of  war  and,  intent  on  the  preservation  of  their 
private  merchandise  only,  could  but  feebly 
contribute  to  the  smooth  conduct  of  public 
affairs  [71]  that  sometimes  demanded  the 
sacrifice  of  private  interest.  Besides  many 
Indians  in  Surate  had,  owing  to  their 
ideas  of  morality  which  approached  that  of 
Pythagorus,  so  great  a  horror  for  bloodshed 
that  they  would  not  kill  the  meanest  ani^ial.. 
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far  less  massacre  men,  a  very  good  sentiment 
if  everybody  shared  it.  It  w^as  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  that  Seva-gy  conducted  his 
enterprise. 

He  travelled  only  during  night  in  order 
to  conceal  his  movement  and  avoid  heat. 
During  daytime  he  retired  to  places  hidden 
by  the  woods  that  sheltered  him  from  the  heat 
of  the  sun.  There  his  soldiers  reposed  at  ease 
and  the  horses  refreshed  themselves  in  the 
rivers,  the  banks  whereof  supplied  them  with 
abundant  [72]  forage  and  it  entailed  the 
soldiers  no  trouble  or  risk. 

He  was  master  of  the  country  and  soon 
appeareji  at  the  gates  of  Surate,  and  the  only 
thought  of  the  citizens  now  was  how  to  guard 
against  plunder.  But  the  misfortune  of  the 
citv  was  imminent.  Beinor  half  a  dav's  march 
from  the  tow^n,  Seva-gy  had  already  made 
preparations,  not  for  an  attack  on  the  bastions 
but  for  a  signal  of  plunder.  In  assigning 
quarters  he  had  made  an  exception  (in  favour) 
of  the  residences  of  the  English,  the  Dutch  and 
the  Capuchin  Fathers.  The  latter  were 
exempted  on  account  of  the  general  regard  for 
them  as  good  religieux,  and  in  order  that  he 
might  not  have  the  appearance  of  scorning 
popular  respect  for  their  persons.  The  rest 
(were  excepted)  because  he  knew  that  they 
were  provided  with  fine  cannons  [73]  and  that 
there    might    be    veteran    soldiers    in    those 
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houses.  Besides,  (he  thought)  it  would  be 
very  easy  (hereafter)  to  be  alHed  with  the 
Europeans  trading  in  India  of  which,  he  fore- 
saw there  might  be  need  one  day.^  The 
French  had  as  yet  no  establishment  at  Surate. 
Everything  being  thus  arranged  Seva-gy 
advanced  as  far  as  the  gardens  on  the 
environs  of  the  city.  The  Governor  had  been 
informed  hereof;  but  he  had  so  Httle  suspicion 
of  any  one  coming  to  attack  him  that  Seva-gy 
managed  to  enter  the  place  without  any 
difficulty,  for  his  soldiers  did  not  outwardly 
look  what  they  really  were,  as  they  were  lead- 
ing with  them  some  beasts  of  burden  with 
their  arms  hidden.  Each  of  them  knew  where 
he  should  repair  but  they  followed  no  order 
in  their  march  [74].  People  mistook  them, 
as   Cakestkam   had   do^e,   for  the  retinue  of 


^  This  is  fairly  corroborated  by  the  Dutch  account  of 
the  first  sack  of  Surat.  Shivaji  had  indeed  sent  a  Greek 
named  Nicholas  Colosta  to  demand  money  of  the  Director 
of  the  Dutch  company  without  specifying  any  sum  but 
the  latter  answered  "that  there  was  very  little  money  at 
the  factory  but  that  if  a  present  of  some  spice  would 
please  Sivagy  he  was  willing  to  give  him  same.  The 
Director  further  charged  the  Greek  to  remind  Sivagy  that 
at  Vingurla  he  had  never  troubled  the  company  but 
rather  shown  him  friendly  by  giving  them  free  escorts 
and  therefore  he  quite  hoped  Sivagy  would  protect  the 
company's  servants  in  Surat  against  the  evil  minded." 
It  seems  that  no  serious  effort  was  made  to  molest  the 
Dutch  though  they  suspected  that  the  houses  in  their 
neighbourhood  had  been  set  to  fire  with  evil  intention. 
Dutch  Records,  India  Office  Transcripts,  (English  Trans- 
lation, Vol.   27,  DCCXIX). 
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some  powerful  Indian  whose  equipages  were 
constantly  seen  moving  in  Surate,  presenting 
among  other  things,  the  appearance  of  a 
whole  array. 

The  soldiers  had  time  to  take  their  posts 
in  (different)  places  of  the  city  and  on  the 
big  roads  without  being  questioned  by  any 
inhabitant  or  stranger  as  to  what  they  were 
doing  and  by  whose  authority.    Seva-gy  coolly 
gave  his  orders  even  as  he  liked,  as  if"  it  were 
m  a   town   that  had   already  recognised   his 
authority,  and  none  came  forward  to  oppose 
liim.     Meanwhile  the  tumult  quickly  spread 
on  all  sides.     The  signal  was  given  and  the 
soldiers   commenced    the   pillage.     All   on   a 
sudden  they  [75]  fell  upon  whomsoever  they 
found   at   hand    irrespective   of   age   or   sex. 
They  killed  some  of  them  while  the  rest  fled 
away,  carrying  what  they  could  and  leaving 
to  the  avarice  of  the  troops  what  they  could 
not.    Then  they  entered  the  houses,  plundered 
them  and  placed  their  spoils  on  their  horses 
and  in  the  carts  (chariots)  they  had  brought 
for   that   purpose.      There    was    no    form    of 
cruelty  that  they  did  not  practise  upon  women 
<iiul  old  people  who  had  been  detained  in  their 
lodgings    through    weakness    or    age.      They 
^\'anted  thereby  to  make  them  disclose  where 
the  rest  of  their  treasures  was  concealed.   The 
two  governors  could  not  but  be  pensive  in 
their  dispair,  their  only  care  being  how  to 
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hide  tlieniselvos  [76]  and  the  more  vahiahle 
things  they  possessed.  They  were  swayed  by 
their  interest  and  avariee  which  maih^  them 
override  the  dictates  of  dutv.  At  hist  the 
governor  of  th(^  easth^  opened  artihery  fire 
upon  llie  town,  lie  shot  at  random  and  if  it 
was  to  a  certain  extent  franiiht  with  danger 
in  regard  to  Seva-gy's  sohlieis,  it  rendered  the 
destruction  of  the  peoph^  of  Surate  most 
certain.  The  cannon  (UMUolished  their  houses 
and  set  them  abhize  at  the  same  time  that  the 
enemy  despoiknl  them  of  their  furniture  and 
emptied  their  stores. 

Seva-izv  was  on  horseback,  with  a  small 
number  of  otTicers  watching  the  carts  and 
laden  horses  to  march  to  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous. The  sack  lasted  foi'  three  davs  and 
three  niizhts.^  Seva-izv  then  left  Surate  [771 
as  easilv  as  he  had  entered  it.  having  found 
in  one  single  city  all  the  wealth  of  the  East 
and  securing  such  war  funds  as  would  not  fail 
him  for  a  long  time.  Theie  remained  onlv 
the     preparations.         Ilis      followers     were 


^  Accordins^  to  the  Dutch  Records  Shivaji  entered 
Siirat  on  Wednesday  the  ibth  January,  1664  and  the 
Dutch  Factors  learnt  on  the  20th  that  Shivaji  had  left 
with  his  plunder.  Sir  (then  Professor)  Jadu  Xath  Sarkar 
says  that  Shivaji  arrived  at  Surat  on  the  6th  January, 
1664.  iShii-aji  and  his  Times,  First  edition,  p.  no). 
This  discrepancy  is  easily  explained.  The  new  style  was 
adopted  earlier  on  the  continent  and  the  Eno^lish,  on  whose 
records  Prof.  Sarkar  chiefly  relied,  still  continued  the  old 
style  of  reckoning. 
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obedient  and  Seva-gy  soon  made  the  East  see 
in  a  rebel  subject  a  conqueror  worthy  among 
other  things  of  being  compared  to  the  greatest 
men.  Hitherto  he  had  himself  commanded 
his  army  without  the  assistance  of  any  one, 
but  as  he  wanted  to  augment  (his  forces) 
greately,  he  appointed,  besides  himself,  four 
Lieutenant  Generals  and  gave  them  large 
sums  of  money  both  for  furnishing  themselves 
with  wTiat  they  needed  to  maintain  their  rank 
and  for  distribution  among  their  companies. 
He  seiU  men  to  all  sides  [78]  with  money  to 
enlist  soldiers.  Others  he  sent  to  w^atch  the 
attitude  of  the  Mogol  and  the  king  of 
Visapour.  When  he  had  mobilised  a  big  army 
he  did  not  hasten  to  attempt  the  things  he 
had  planned.  He  had  among  his  troops  many 
youngmen,  novices  still  in  the  profession, 
whom  he  had  collected  from  all  sides.  To 
accustom  them  (to  their  profession)  he 
encamped  for  nearly  three  months  in  bare 
fields,  teaching  them  how  to  handle  horses 
and  fight  and  training  them  carefully  in  all 
the  exercises  of  the  military  art. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Mogol  was  offended 
by  the  affront  that  he  supposed  to  have 
received  from  the  king  of  Visapour.  He  could 
not  make  out  whether  Seva-gv  had  attacked 
him  [79]  of  his  own  accord  or  by  the  order  of 
his  master.  However,  he  entered  the  king- 
c]om.     He  captured  some  places  and  gained 
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some  advantage  in  a  few  engagements.  The 
troops  of  the  king  were  very  inferior  in 
number  and  valour.  The  king  of  Golkonda 
came  to  the  rescue  of  his  ally  with  a  powerful 
army  and  repelled  the  Mogol,  who,  however, 
did  not  lose  his  hope  of  revenge,  though  he 
found  himself  constrained  to  postpone  his 
vengeance. 

Seva-gy  spent  this  time  in  occupying 
several  places  of  Visapour  and  at  last  made 
the  Mogol  realise  that  he  had  acted  on  his  own 
initiative  in  his  attempt  upon  the  person  of 
Cakestkam.  He  entered  the  maritime  towns, 
almost  all  of  which  he  found  unprovided,  the 
[80]  king  having  withdrawn  his  troops  to 
wage  war  against  the  Mogol  ;  the  gates  which 
could  not  have  held  long,  were  thrown  open 
to  him  (Seva-gy)  at  the  first  report  of  his  name, 
which  was  so  great  that  resistance  seemed 
useless,  for  resistance  would  do  nothing  but 
add  to  his  glory.  He  selected  the  maritime 
places  as  they  were  easier  to  defend  and  more 
difRcult  to  attack.  Apart  from  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  ports  and  the  freedom  (they 
offered)  of  putting  out  to  the  sea,  his  further 
reflection  was  that  by  occupying  the  coast  and 
treating  well  the  Europeans  who  came  to 
India  he  might  make  them  love  him  and 
serve  him. 

In  fact  along  the  stretch  of  the  sea  where 
he  was  the  master,  there  never  passd  a  ship 


^  ► 


of  Europe  to  which  the  Governors  did  not  send 
[81]  refreshments  with  all  the  good  offices 
that  could  hardly  be  expected  by  an  allied 
prince.  I  passed  that  w^ay  in  1668  with  two 
ships  of  the  company  and  we  were  treated  in 
a  manner  which  was  beyond  our  expectation. 
It  was  an  act  of  his  policy,  but  it  was  also  due 
to  the  preference  he  felt  for  the  people  of 
Europe  and  above  all  for  our  nation,  whom 
he  held  in  esteem  for  the  renown  they  every- 
where enjoy  as  the  most  warlike  nation  in  the 
world. 

He  captured  several  other  towns,  fortified 
by  nature  and  by  the  hand  of  man  and  he 
made  his  way  into  places  that  were  believed 
to  be  inaccessible.  The  forces  of  the  kino[  of 
Visapour  being  divided  [82]  were  less  capable 
of  opposing  such  a  conqueror,  who  had  all  the 
qualities  of  a  great  general  and  above  all  a 
clearness  of  resolution  and  an  unusual  activity 
that  almost  always  prove  decisive  in  affairs 
of  war.  Hardly  had  he  won  a  battle  or  taken 
to  town  in  one  end  of  the  kingdom  than 
he  was  at  the  other  extremity  causing  havoc 
everywhere  and  surprising  important  places. 
To  this  quickness  of  movement  he  added,  like 
Julius  Ceasar,  a  clemency  and  bounty  that 
won  him  the  hearts  of  those  his  arms  had 
worsted.  He  made  inroads  into  the  territories 
of  the  Portuguese  who  had  given  him  offence ; 
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he  wrested  from  them  the  island  of  Bardes^ 
and  after  desolating  the  country  [83]  caused 
them  great  anxiety  for  Goa.  He  then  retraced 
his  steps,  re-entered  the  country  of  the  Mogol, 
subjugated  a  big  province  and  levied  large 
contributions  and  demonstrated  to  him  (the 
Mogol)  that  he  was  able  alone,  without  the  help 
of  Golkonda  or  Decan,  to  hold  his  own  and 
further  that  he  was  about  to  cause  an  affront 
to  the  heart  of  his  states.  If  Seva-gy 
possessed  military  qualities  to  such  a  high 
degree  he  was  no  less  a  capable  man  knowing 
more  than  one  way  of  reaching  his  goal. 

He  practised  upon  tradesmen  and  toiling 
merchants  in  such  a  way  that  during  the 
different  voyages  they  were  obliged  to  make, 
they  took  care  of  speaking  well  of  him,  prais- 
ing his  method  of  governing  and  making  [84] 
men's  minds  yield  to  it.  He  contrived  it  in 
such  a  way,  all  the  more  sure  as  it  was  imper- 
ceptible, that  they  spoke  like  disinterested 
persons.  Then,  on  their  advice  he  closely 
followed  his  reputation  and  did  not  allow  the 
enthusiasm  to  cool  down — an  enthusiasm 
which  so  much  propagandism  had  roused  for 
him  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.     By  all  these 


^  Lakham  Savant  and  other  fn.critives  used  to  cause 
trouble  to  Shivaji's  subjects  from  their  safe  retreat  in  the 
Portuguese  territories  and  Shivaji  sent  a  retaliator>'  expedi- 
tion to  Bardes  in  November  1667.  (See  Pissurlencar, 
Portugueses  e  Marat  as,  p.  17.) 


^   ^ 
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means  Seva-gy  reached  such  a  degree  of  power 
that  the  Grand  Mogol,  apprehensive  of  (the 
loss  of)  his  state,  prepared  himself  as  best  as 


he     could     to 


wage 


a     war     against     him. 


Aurengzeb  recalled  his  uncle  Cakestkam  and 
loaded  him  with  all  the  honours  worthy  of  his 
lank  and  age,  to  console  him  for  all  that  had 
happened  to  him  and  for  the  death  of  the 
young  prince,  his  son.  He  gave  him,  [85] 
along  with  the  government  of  Bengale  and  the 
office  of  General  of  the  army,  the  title  of 
Viceroy  over  all  the  lands  held  by  Emir  Jumla, 
that  famous  Persian  who  had  quitted  the  court 
of  Golkonda,  where  he  was  held  in  high 
esteem,  to  be  in  the  service  of  the  Mogol  who 
owed  much  to  his  prudence  and  his  counsels. 
It  meant  an  honourable  retirement  for 
fV-ikestkam  and  an  occasion  of  putting  in  his 
place  some  one  who  had  more  vigour  and 
greater  firmness  and  was  better  fitted  to  resist 
the  progress  of  Seva-gy,  whose  valour,  like  a 
rushing  torrent,  carried  every  place  he  fell 
upon.  He  selected  Jesseingue  a  powerful  lord 
of  his  court,  who  had  rendered  him  excellent 
services  [86]  in  the  affairs  he  was  engaged  in 
at  beginning  of  his  reign. 

Jesseingue  set  out  with  instructions  to 
letake  the  places  Seva-gy  had  conquered  from 
the  Mogol.  He  had  secret  instructions  among 
others  to  spare  no  pains  to  win  over  Seva-gy 
and  to  induce  him  to  accept  the  command  of 
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the  Mogol  armies.  Seva-gy  marched  straight 
to  the  front  of  Jesseingue  to  offer  him  battle. 
Jesseingue  refused  to  fight.  He  knew  how  to 
conduct  himself  so  as  not  to  be  forced  easily. 
Jesseingue  invested  a  strong  town^  and  when 
his  work  was  sufficiently  advanced  he  laid 
siege  with  great  military  skill. 

The  defence  of  the  besieged  was  so 
vigorous  that  the  Mogol  General  despaired  of 
reducing  [87[  the  place  and  preferred  entering 
into  negotiations  with  Seva-gy  to  persisting 
any  longer.  He  offered  him  on  behalf  of  his 
master  great  honours  and  position  if  he  would 
enter  into  his  service.  Seva-gy  lent  his  ears 
to  these  proposals  and  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment that  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  Mogol 
forces  and  opened  so  grand  a  career  to  his 
valour. 

His  valour  shone  in  the  war  he  waged 
against  the  king  of  Visapour  and  if  he  had  not 
stained  his  great  deeds  by  the  disgrace 
attached  to  his  ruining  the  motherland,  he 
would  have  deserved  unbounded  praise.  The 
Mogol  wanted  to  employ  Seva-gy  in  the  war 
he  was  preparing  to  wage  against  the  king  of 
Persia.^''^  He  [88]  therefore  invited  him  to  some 


7  Carre  undoubtedly  refers  to  the  sieze  of  Purandar 
by  Dilel  Khan. 

7^  Aurangzib  was  guilty  of  some  discourtesy  to  the 
ambassador  of  Shah  Abbas  II  of  Persia,  and  the  Shah 
got  an  opportunity  of  retaliating  when  Aurangzib  sent  an 


^ 
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to  his  court,  and  to  render  his  sojourn  there 
more  agreeable,  he  made  him  a  Raja  the 
highest  dignity  to  which  the  king  could  'raise 
those  he  wished  to  honour.  He  also  gave  his 
son  an  office  of  distinction  and  placed  him 
much  above  the  young  lords  of  his  age 

Seva-gy  appeared  at  the  court"  of  the 
Mogol  with  all  the  pomp  and  eclat  befitting  his 
rank  and  reputation,  but  he  went  there  so  well 
accustomed  to  honours  and  with  such  an  air 
of  nobility  that  he  was  regarded  as  a  man 
much  above  his  fortune.  There  was  no  kind 
of  good  treatment  that  he  did  not  receive  from 
1.11     ""'T  ,  ?'  '''^'  "'^^  (however)   equally 

absent  [89]  from  the  court,  but  there  were  his 
^ite  and  a  large  number  of  followers  who 
came  either  of  their  own  accord  or  on  purpose. 
These  were  the  enemies  Seva-gy  had  made  the 
day  he  attempted  to  capture  Cakestkam  •  the 
jealousy,  common  to  great  people,  was  aroused 
toi  him  more  than  others  and  it  irritated  those 
very  persons  so  furiously  that  they  made  a 

of  P  TT'  '"*"^"'  *«  ^""i"  him.    The  wife 

consfrfr  ^k""'  '"  '"'°S""t  P^-i"'^^^^  by  birth. 

he  m,   f  ""'''f  '^^""d  by  honour  to  pursue 

husbZ         '  '^  ^''  '''''  ^^'ho  had  done  her 
nusband  an  egregious  oflfence  and  had  only 

embassy    to   Persia      Tt,„    oi    i. 

«'«!   PracticalK    challenJ;/,'        *''""*^^    ^^^   ambassador 
apprehended.        ^"a"e"ged    his    master    and 


a    war   was 
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missed  killing  him  ;  a  man  moreover,  who  had 
sacked  the  wealthiest  and  the  most  flourish- 
ing city  of  the  Mogol.  She  was  so  near  the 
king  and  had  raised  against  Seva-gy  so  power- 
ful a  party  [90]  that  they  resolved  to  arrest 
him.  The  king  desired  to  give  this  satisfac- 
tion to  the  afflicted  friends  of  his  uncle  but  he 
offered,  according  to  his  word  and  in  view  of 
the  need  that  he  had  of  Seva-gy,  to  open  to 
him  the  means  of  escaping  shortly  after  his 
imprisonment.^ 

These  manoeuvres  of  the  king  hardly 
succeeded  ;  he  pleased  none  by  wishing  to 
satisfy  everybody.  Seva-gy  only  felt  the  in- 
jury done  to  him  and  the  party  of  Cakestkam 
deemed  the  flight  of  the  prisoner  very 
improper,  the  facility  of  which  betrayed  the 
king. 

Seva-gy  returned  to  his  army,  saw  well 


SEVA-GY   PROCLAIMED   KING 


^  Bernier  also  suggests  that  there  was  a  wide  spread 
belief  "that  Seva-Gi  did  not  escape  without  the  conni- 
vance of  Aurengzebe  himself."  He  also  says  "Chah- 
hestkan*s  wife,  a  relation  of  Aurengzebe' s,  happened  to 
be  then  at  Court,  and  never  ceased  to  urge  the  arrest  of 
a  man  who  had  killed  her  son,  wounded  her  husband,  and 
sacked  Sourate/*  (Bernier,  Travels  in  the  Mogul  Empire, 
pp.  190-191).  For  an  accurate  account  of  Shivaji's  flight 
from    Agra    see    Manucci,    Storia    do    Mogor,    Vol.    II, 

pp.    138-139- 

Sabhasad  refers  to  the  persistent  hostility  of  Shaista- 
khan's  relatives  during  Shivaji's  visit  to  the  imperial  court, 
and  Fryer  also  says  that  **the  Outcries  of  the  Women  in 
whose  Kindred's  Blood  his  hands  were  imbrued,  made  him 
shift  for  himself  in  an  Hamper  on  a  Porter's  Back." 
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that  he  could  depend  upon  none  for  rest  and 
conceived  the  idea  of  founding  a  lawful  king- 
dom   by    force    of    brigandage.     He    heartily 
caressed  [91]  his  officers  whom  he  called  his 
brothers   and    friends,    living   with    them    in 
familiarity  and  hoping  for  every  distinction 
by  their  care  without  giving  himself  any    He 
conducted  himself  with  great  ability,  affectincr 
nothing,  making  others  to  propose  things  to 
which  he  appeared  to  be  indifferent,  but  which 
he  very  fundamentally  desired. 

When  he  considered  himself  in  a  condi- 
tion to  expect  everything  from  the  good  will 
of  his  men,  he  gave  a  splendid  feast  to  his 
generals  and  when  he  had  a  good  cheer,  after 
having  been  in  toasts  of  wine  nominated  king 
by  some  of  his  assistants,  the  army  responded 
with  acclamation  and  cries  of  joy.     He  was 
proclaimed  king  of  all  the  lands  he  had  con- 
quered.    The  principal  officers  and  the  chiefs 
of  the  troops  took  the  oath  [92]  of  fealty.     He 
tounded  for  himself  a  kingdom  at  the  expense 
ot  (he  kings  of  Visapour,  Decan  and  the  Mogol. 
iired  of  victory  he  wanted  to  secure  his  con- 
quests by  limiting  them.     The  Mogol  army 
^as  prepared  to  fight  him  ;  he  was  short  of 
1^ money;    partly    in    different    wars    he    had 

ZT  ^""^  P^''"y  '"  *he  court,  he  had 
exhausted  his  treasures.  This  is  what  made 
nim  resolve  to  plunder  Surate  for  a  second 
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time.     He   took   himself   there   in   a   manner 
different  from  before. 

He,  therefore,  opened  a  transaction  with 
the  governor^  over  a  piece  of  intelligence  and 
when  an  understanding  was  reached  with 
him,  he  haughtily  demanded  of  the  city  of 
Surate  a  sum  of  ten  millions  (threatening  that) 
otherwise  he  would  come  himself  to  plunder 
it.  What  I  have  to  say  about  this  transac- 
tion [93]  I  have  learnt  from  an  officer  who  had 
no  doubt  about  it,  for  he  was  in  the  service 
of  the  governor  when  this  treason  was  plotted. 
Under  this  appearance  of  unreservedness  and 
this  very  air  of  brutality,  Seva-gy  concealed 
his  deceit  and  beheved  to  have  placed  the 
governor  in  safety  from  the  side  of  the  court. 
But  the  traitor  was  punished  for  it  and  lost  his 
life  as  we  shall  see  anon.  I  shall  not  go  into 
the  details  of  this  second  enterprise  ;  suffice 
it  to  say,  that  having  sent  word  to  the  inhabi- 
tants about  the  day  and  hour  he  would  enter 
into  Surate,  Seva-gy  exactly  kept  his  word. 


9  Francis  Martin  was  at  Surat  in  :\Iarch  1670.  He 
says  that  a  second  attack  from  Shivaji  was  apprehended 
at  the  time  of  his  visit.  The  Governor  consulted  Monsieur 
Caron  about  the  defence  of  the  city  which  was  open  on 
one  side,  but  did  nothing  to  remove  this  defect  ;  and  tins 
led  Martin  to  suspect  that  the  Governor  had  a  secrei 
understanding  with  Shivaji— ''le  gouverneur  nen  fit  rien 
neanmoins  Ton  croiot  aussy  quil  avoit  intelligences  avec 
Sivagy."  Francois  Martin,  Memoir  stir  restablissenicnts 
des  colonies  Frangaise  des  VJnde  Oriental,  fol.  92,  ^^^ 
(A.  N.  T.*  1169). 


^9 


He  might  have  some  twelve  thousand  men 
with  him  and  it  was  astonishing  how  a  town 
sufficiently   well   fortified   and   inhabited   by 
more  than  [94]  four  hundred  thousand  men, 
did   not   make   the   least   resistance  ;    either 
terror  had  damped  their  spirit  or  so  many 
people,  differing  so  much  in  nationality  and 
interests  and  so  little  used  to  arms,  embar- 
rassed one  another  sooner  than  rendering  aid 
to   one    another    and    to    the    city.     Seva-gy 
wanted  to  plunder  at  ease  and  he  came  to 
Surate  to  take  booty  and  not  to  fight.    He  was 
at  peace   with   the   governor.      He   sent   an 
officer  of  his  army"'  to  the  residences  of  the 
three  nations  of  Europe  he  dreaded  most,  the 
French,  the  English  and  the  Dutch  and  gave 
them  a  timely  notice  to  display  their  standards 
on  the  top  of  their  terraces  that  they  may  be 
saved  thereby  from  the  fury  of  the  soldiers. 

[95]  We  had  been  established  at  Surate 
only  for  a  year.     M.  Carron,«  who  was  at  the 


')       i 


'''The    Dutch    Resident    at    Siirat    also    wrote— "A 
messenger  had  come  from  the  invader  to  assure  us  that 

India    I^   ^°y^'^     ''^'^"  ^"=     >f    ^^     remained     quiet." 
No   DCctxin''''""'"''*'    ^"^^'"'^    Translation,    Vol.    29, 

cninllS^''°"i    ^,    ^'ll'^''     Protestant,     was     originally     an 

^  Poss^l^"    °^    ""'    °"*'^'^    East    India    Company.       He 

^  semVp  ff  ^^^^  experience  of  Indian  trade.     He  "left  the 

as  on!  It  .1  °'''"  ^°""tiy  and  was  employed  bv  Colbert 

French    V.  f   r  P""'^JP^'   o'S'^ers   of   the   newly   organised 

1 668    in     f      V."*   Company.      Caron    reached   Surat    in 

.  in   1670  he  was  appointed  Director  General   with 
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head  of  our  merchants,  showed  that  even  in  a 
very  advanced  age,  for  he  was  seventy  years 
old,  he  preserved  courage  and  resolution.  He 
thanked  Seva-gy  and  caused  thousand  oblig- 
ing things  to  be  told  him  through  the  officer 
who  had  come  to  warn  him  to  be  on  his  guard ; 
but  he  led  him  to  the  environs  where  the  mer- 
chants of  France  had  gathered  and  made  him 
take  note  of  the  number  of  artillery  that  was 
quite  ready  to  play  and  told  him  clearly  that 
the  quarters  of  the  French  w^ere  considered 
safe  by  means  other  than  that  of  Seva-gy's 
clemency.^^ 

Seva-gy  was  at  the  gates  of  the  tow^n  and 
the  governor  had  climbed  to  the  castle  carry- 
ing there  [96]  some  counsels  befitting  a  traitor 
and  calculated  to  bring  about  the  success  of 


almost  unlimited  authority.  Prof.  Paul  Kaeppelin  attri- 
butes many  of  the  blunders  of  De  la  Haye  to  Caron's 
deliberate  misguidance.  He  died  in  May,  1673  of  a  ship 
wreck  off  Lisbon  while  returning  from  India.  Prof. 
Kaeppelin  says  of  him  :  "His  intelligence,  experience  and 
aptitude  for  discerning  possible  and  profitable  enterprises 
were  incontestable,  but  he  wanted  to  be  the  sole  master, 
from  the  day  he  had  to  accept  French  colleagues  he  was 
lost   to   France."     {La   Compagnie    des    hides   Orientales, 

p.  97.) 

^^  This  is  contradicted  by  the  Dutch  Resident  who 
writes:  **The  French  did  not  attempt  to  make  any 
opposition  although  at  that  time  they  numbered  150 
whites,  had  about  a  dozen  cannons  of  fair  calibre,  400 
fire  balls  and  a  large  number  of  grenades,  and  they 
quietly  suffered  that  two  of  their  black  servants  were 
shot  before  their  eyes,  nothwithstanding  by  valuable 
present  they  had  obtained  from  Shivaji's  representative 
the  declaration  that  they  should  be  free  from  molestation." 
India  Office,  English  Translation,  Vol.  29,  No.  DCCLXlH- 
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his  treachery.     This  was  to  demolish  a  wall 
that  covered  the  march  of  Seva-gy  and  this 
gave  Seva-gy  great    facility   for   making   his 
troops  file  up.     This  was  to  open  the  town  to 
Seva-gy  and  ensure  the  success  of  his  plan 
under  the  pretext  of  firing  upon  him  from  the 
top  of  the  fortress.     It  was  intended  to  arm 
every  one  but  it  was  intended  too  late  ;  the 
enemy  was  already  in  the  town.     The  violence 
was  extreme  and  no  one  was  spared.     Our 
French  people  behaved  boldly  and  wore  such 
a  confident  look  that  they  saved  their  houses 
from     pillage.     They     even     compelled     the 
soldiers    to    leave    the   neighbouring   houses 
where  they  had  been  led  by  fury  and  avarice. 
[97]  To  judge  by  his  bravery,  M.  Carron,  even 
with  the  coolness  of  the  Dutch,  passed  for  a 
Frenchman. 

The  treason  of  the  Governor  of  Surate 
having  been  reported,  the  Mogol  resolved  to 
get  rid  of  him  by  poison,  and  in  the  same  way 
as  he  had  caused  Jesseingue,i2  Governor  of 
Decan,  perish  for  the  same  reason,  a  means 


^.hr.     5^""^^^  t.nngs  the  same  charge  against  Aurangzeb 

Aur.n^K^^'i^^'  "^'  'J^^  ^^"^^^  ^^^  ^f  ^^^^t  use  to 
r.ii?.^^l-  '  ^"1  ^^  payment  for  his  services  that  monarch 
caused  him  to  be  poisoned."     {Storia  do  Mogor,  Vol    II 

on  thJ'r  1  ""  ''''^^^^^-  J^^  ^'""^^  ^^  ^^^"^"  to  Court,  and 
on  the  road  caused  poison  to  be  given  to  him,  from  which 
ne    died     at     Burhanpur."     {Storia,     Vol.     II      p      jco) 

Ssin.^>.^^''J  o  "'  ^f  ^'''^^  ^'^^  poisoned' by  his  son 
^irat  Singh  (Tod,  Ra^asthan,  ed.  Crooke,  Vol.  Ill  p    1340) 
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unworthy  of  a  Prince  who  exercises  upon  his 
subjects  absolute  right  of  punishment. 

The  Mogol  has  always  near  his  person  a 
large  number  of  Faquiers  who  are  called 
friends  of  God  for  making  themselves  friends 
of  men  and  who  conceal  disgraceful  sins  under 
the  mask  of  extraordinary  piety.  These 
Faquiers  are  skilful  poisoners  and  their  art  is 
so  fine  that  its  effect  is  difficult  to  detect  [98] 
until  it  is  beyond  remedy.  They  make  exten- 
sive use  of  perfumes  as  things  to  be  least 
refused  and  they  know  how  to  put  in  a  scented 
letter,  or  a  boquet,  or  a  fruit  a  poison  that  kills 
immediately. 

It  is  the  custom  that  when  anybody  is 
highly  successful  either  in  civil  affairs  or  in 
war,  the  Mogol  thanks  him  by  letters  and  in 
felicity  these  letters  are  received  with  pro- 
found respect  and  grand  ceremonies  ;  before 
being  opened  they  are  placed  upon  the  head, 
and  to  be  kissed  they  are  carried  several  times 
to  the  mouth.  Often  the  joy  is  not  long. 
These  letters  suffused  with  a  subtle  poison 
mingle  the  tears  with  the  pleasure  of  receiving 
them.  The  Mogol  [99]  addressed  to  the 
Governor  of  Surate  such  a  letter  impressed 
with  a  poison  in  which  the  most  learned 
Faquier  had  exhausted  all  his  skill.  The 
Governor  had  assembled  all  his  friends  and 
the  chiefs  of  the  Europeans  to  receive  this 
honour.     He  fell  stiff  dead  in  kissing  the  letter 
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according  to  the  custom  of  the  country.  Our 
surgeons  who  opened  his  head  found  without 
difficulty  trace  of  poison.  Judicious  men 
made  this  reflection  that  this  kind  of  penalty 
that  befall  only  the  person  of  the  guilty  and 
render  the  conduct  of  the  Prince  dubious  lost 
the  two  great  effects  of  punishment — viz., 
example  and  the  precaution  that  it  may  not 
occur.^^ 

Such  is  the  history  of  Seva-gy,  who,  while 
we  were  at  [100]  Surate,  made  himself  the 
subject  of  discussion  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  East  and  rendered  his  name  terrible  to 
many  a  king  who  had  experience  of  his  arms 
or  his  intrigues  which  he  conducted  with 
equal  skill. 


^^  Les  personnes  sensees  firent  cette  reflexion,  que 
cette  sorte  de  punition  n'allant  qu'a  la  personne  du 
coupable,  perdoit  les  deux  grands  effects  de  la  punition, 
qui  sont  Texemple  and  la  precaution  pour  Tavenir.  Sir 
(then  Babu)  Jadu  Nath  Sarkar's  translation  of  the  above 
passage  is  as  follows:  ''the  sensible  persons  made  that 
reflection,  that  the  mode  of  punishment  not  going  except 
to  the  persons  of  the  guilty  and  rendering  the  conduct  of 
the  prince  doubtful  produced  (!!!)  the  two  great 
effects  of  the  punishment,  viz.  the  example  and  the  pre- 
caution for  the  future."  (Bharat-Itihas-Sanshodhaka^ 
Mandal-Sweeya  Granihmala,  Serial  No.  31,  Historical 
Miscellany,  p.  52). 
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SEQUEL  TO  THE    HISTORY 

OF  SEVA-GY 

(Carre,  Vol.  II,  pp.  1-85.) 

Those  who  have  read  in  the  first  volume 
of  this  work  what  Sevagy  did  to  raise  himself 
to  that  height  of  power  where  he  has  remained 
ever  since,  will  thank  me  [2]  for  continuing 
his  history  here,  though  the  things  I  am  going 
to  relate,  are,  as  have  come  to  my  knowledge 
in  the  course  of  another  voyage  that  I  made 
to  the  East,  pertinent  to  another  connection. 
I  have  broken  in  upon  this  course  of  writing 
in  order  to  present  to  the  reader,  in  continua- 
tion of  the  same  book,  the  events  that  actually 
followed  one  another,  lest  he  might  not  have 
the  same  pleasure  in  reading  the  conclusion, 
if  he  had  lost  the  idea  of  the  commencement. 

Sevagy,  having  founded  a  kingdom  in  the 
manner  I  have  related,  had  not  a  little  to  do 
to  maintain  himself  in  the  rank  to  which  his 
valour  had  raised  him.  The  interest  of  the 
neighbouring  kings  roused  [3]  powerful 
adversaries  against  him  and  furnished  him 
with  new  objects  of  victory  or  intrigue  ;  for 
he  was  as  capable  of  it  as  in  handling  arms, 
being  ever  prepared  to  fight  or  negotiate. 

The  king  of  Visapour,  undaunted  by  the 
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ill  success  of  his  previous  enterprises,  resolved 
to  wage  war  against  him.  It  is  not  known 
what  moved  him  most,  hatred  or  esteem. 
Romton  Jamain,  an  old  favourite  of  the  king 
of  Visapour,  a  man  of  wisdom^  and  a  great 
warrior  but  selfish  and  avaricious,  had  with- 
drawn himself  from  the  court  and  spent  his 
life  at  Donquery,  an  important  place,  of  which 
he  was  the  Governor.  This  office  with  its 
immense  emoluments  formed  the  reward  of 
the  great  services  he  had  rendered  to  the 
king.  This  noble  man  [4]  dreamt  but  little 
of  emerging  from  the  repose  that  age  had 
begun  to  demand  of  him,  and  he  only  sought 
a  permanent  leisure,  honourable  to  a  person 
like  him,  when  words  were  sent  to  him  on 
behalf  of  the  king,  that  he  had  been  selected 
general  of  a  big  army,  to  check  the  conquests 
of  Sevagy.  He  was  roused  at  the  name  of 
Sevagy  ;  and  reviving  all  his  qualities,  he  was 
soon  in  a  condition  to  oppose  him  (Sevagy) 
by  open  force  ;  but  he  was  not  proof  against 
his  (Sevagy's)  practices,  and  love  of  wealth 
rendered  all  his  great  qualities  useless  to  him. 
Sevagy,  rather  to  spare  the  blood  of  his 
new  subjects,  than  from  any  fear  of  Romton 


^  * 'Romton  Jamain  ancien  favori  du  Roy  de  Visapour, 
homme  de  tete  et  grand  giierrier."  Sir  (then  Babii) 
Jadu  Nath  Sarkar's  rendering  of  homme  de  tctc  in 
this  passage  (Bharat-Itihas  Sanshodhaka-Mandal-Swccya 
Gran  th  mala,  Serial  No.  31,  Historical  Miscellany, 
p.   52)  as  '"a  head-man''  is  certainly  original ! 


Jamain,  employed  stratagem,  being  [5]  quite 
up  to  it,  whenever  he  liked.  He  had  in  his 
army  an  old  officer  related  to  Romton,  who 
had  consummated  more  than  one  important 
negotiation.  It  was  to  him  that  Sevagy  en- 
trusted this  matter,  and  having  given  him 
instructions,  he  sent  him  to  the  enemy  camp 
which  was  not  far  off  from  his  own.  He  had 
purposely  let  the  enemy  approach,  to  (be  able 
to)  engage  his  vanguard  among  the  hills  where 
the  cavalry  must  suffer  a  serious  scarcity  of 
forage,  and  he  (Sevagy)  had  thereby  a  better 
bargain  for  his  (Romton's)  fidelity.  The 
intrigue  was  in  able  hands  :  The  captain  per- 
formed his  task  like  a  wily  man  who  was  a 
great  master  in  the  art  of  controlling  men's 
minds.  He  brought  matters  to  (such)  a  point 
that  Romton  and  Sevagy  had  a  private  con- 
ference [6]  in  a  secret  place  about  which  they 
were  agreed.  It  was  here  that  Sevagy  accom- 
plished what  his  minister  had  begun  so  well. 
He  ably  pointed  out  to  his  adversary,  the 
impossibility  that  there  was  in  the  designs  of 
the  king  of  Visapour  and  by  this  very  means 
imperceptably  raised  the  difficulties  that 
confront  an  honest  man  when  it  is  a  matter 
of  his  glory  being  sacrificed  to  his  interest : 
besides,  he  promised  him  a  sum  of  thirty 
thousand  pagodes,  these  are  pieces  of  gold 
^vhich  may  be  worth  seven  to  eight  francs  of 
our  money.     For  Romton  Jamain  this  offer 
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served  as  a  potent  argument.  lie  succumbed; 
anci  very  soon  (afterwards)  under  different 
pretexts  which  traitors  never  lack,  he  made 
his  army  retreat,  representing  it  to  iiis  [7] 
Prince  as  somelhing  great  that  he  had  been 
able  to  bring  l)ack  (the  army)  entire  from  the 
straits  in  wliich  misfortune  had  entangled 
him,  and  that  he  had  made  a  good  retreat. 

This  intrigue  caused  some  noise  in  spite 
of  the  precautions  that  had  been  taken  to 
keep  it  secret.  The  enemies  of  Romlon  very 
soon  informed  the  king  of  it,  and  he  was  given 
such  evident  proofs  thereof,  that  he  could  not 
doubt  it  though  he  was  inclined  not  to  believe 
anything.  Isevertheless,  to  make  an  example 
and  to  teach  the  Generals  of  the  army  what 
thev  owed  to  their  office  and  to  the  state,  he 
caused  Romton  J  amain,  whom  he  had  induced 
to  come  to  the  court  on  the  pretext  of  discus- 
sing with  him  affairs  of  the  war,  to  be  decapi- 
tated. However,  as  the  king  had  [8]  liked 
him  very  much,  he  wanted  to  leave  to  his 
family  a  part  of  his  functions,  among  others, 
the  government  of  Donquery  which  he  (the 
king)  gave  to  his  son  with  less  power,  how- 
ever, than  his  father  had  in  that  office. 

In  1672  I  passed  through  Donquery  and 
I  received  from  this  young  noble  all  the 
marks  of  extraordinary  kindness  ;  he  wished 
that  I  should  dine  with  him,  and  he  appeared 
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to  me  to  possess  much  intelligence  and  polite- 
ness. 

Abdelkam  was  then  ordered  to  take  tlu; 
place  of  Romton  Jamain,  and  had  direction 
to  go  in  search  of  8evagy,  wherever  he  might 
be,  and  fight  him.  Abdelkam  was  the  son  of 
one  of  the  greatest  nobles  of  the  kingdom,  who 
after  having  cut  the  greatest  [9]  figure  that 
a  private  person  could,  spent  his  old  age  in 
his  government  in  the  beautiful  edifices,  the 
monuments  of  his  magnificence,  which  he 
carried  to  an  excess.  Abdelkam  possessed 
all  his  father's  tastes  for  splendour,  but  he 
added  to  it  a  furious  passion  for  women. 
Sevagy  and  he  shared  the  favour  of  the  king 
of  Visapour  for  a  long  time.  Sevagy  was  all 
powerful  in  the  council,  the  prince  entrusted 
to  Abdelkam  the  care  of  foreign  affairs  and 
those  of  war. 

The  revolt  of  Sevagy  having  separated 
them,  Abdelkam  obtained  permission  to 
retire.  He  shut  himself  in  his  seraglio  and 
had  no  other  thought  but  that  of  seeking  the 
most  lovely  women  of  the  world  to  fill  it  with. 
He  [10]  had  got  together  two  hundred  (of 
them),  all  of  whom  could  vie  with  one  another 
for  the  prize  of  beauty :  but  this  very  beauty 
which  had  made  them  the  slaves  of  the  plea- 
sm-es  of  a  wretch,  was  the  cause  of  their  final 
misfortune. 

In  this  situation  Abdelkam  weio^hed  in 
15 
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served  as  a  potent  argument.  He  succumbed ; 
and  very  soon  (afterwards)  under  different 
pretexts  which  traitors  never  lack,  he  made 
his  army  retreat,  representing  it  to  his  [7] 
Prince  as  something  great  that  he  had  been 
able  to  bring  back  (the  army)  entire  from  the 
straits  in  which  misfortune  had  entangled 
him,  and  that  he  had  made  a  good  retreat. 

This  intrigue  caused  some  noise  in  spite 
of  the  precautions  that  had  been   taken   to 
keep  it  secret.     The  enemies  of  Romton  very 
soon  informed  the  king  of  it,  and  he  was  given 
such  evident  proofs  thereof,  that  he  could  not 
doubt  it  though  he  was  inclined  not  to  believe 
anything.     Nevertheless,  to  make  an  example 
and  to  teach  the  Generals  of  the  army  what 
they  owed  to  their  office  and  to  the  state,  he 
caused  Romton  Jamain,  whom  he  had  induced 
to  come  to  the  court  on  the  pretext  of  discus- 
sing with  him  affairs  of  the  war,  to  be  decapi- 
tated.    However,  as  the  king    had    [8]  liked 
him  very  much,  he   wanted   to   leave   to   his 
family  a  part  of  his  functions,  among  others, 
the  government  of  Donquery  which  he  (the 
king)  gave  to  his  son  with  less  power,  how- 
ever, than  his  father  had  in  that  office. 

In  1672  I  passed  through  Donquery  and 
I  received  from  this  young  noble  all  the 
marks  of  extraordinary  kindness  ;  he  wished 
that  I  should  dine  with  him,  and  he  appeared 
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to  me  to  possess  much  intelligence  and  polite- 
ness. 

Abdelkam  was  then  ordered  to  take  the 
place  of  Romton  Jamain,  and  had  direction 
to  go  in  search  of  Sevagy,  wherever  he  might 
be,  and  fight  him.  Abdelkam  was  the  son  of 
one  of  the  greatest  nobles  of  the  kingdom,  who 
after  having  cut  the  greatest  [9]  figure  that 
a  private  person  could,  spent  his  old  age  in 
his  government  in  the  beautiful  edifices,  the 
monuments  of  his  magnificence,  which  he 
carried  to  an  excess.  Abdelkam  possessed 
all  his  father's  tastes  for  splendour,  but  he 
added  to  it  a  furious  passion  for  women. 
Sevagy  and  he  shared  the  favour  of  the  king 
of  Visapour  for  a  long  time.  Sevagy  was  all 
powerful  in  the  council,  the  prince  entrusted 
to  Abdelkam  the  care  of  foreign  affairs  and 
those  of  war. 

The  revolt  of  Sevagy  having  separated 
them,  Abdelkam  obtained  permission  to 
retire.  He  shut  himself  in  his  seraglio  and 
had  no  other  thought  but  that  of  seeking  the 
most  lovely  women  of  the  w^orld  to  fill  it  with. 
He  [10]  had  got  together  two  hundred  (of 
them),  all  of  whom  could  vie  with  one  another 
for  the  prize  of  beauty :  but  this  very  beauty 
which  had  made  them  the  slaves  of  the  plea- 
ures  of  a  wretch,  was  the  cause  of  their  final 
misfortune. 

In  this  situation  Abdelkam  weighed  in 
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his  mind  whether  he  should  accept  the  office 
of  the  commander-in-chief  which  they  came 
to  offer  him  :  he  decided  to  do  so  against  his 
will  and  prepared  to  march  against  Sevagy, 
who,  always  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  was 
insensible  to  voluptuousness. 

When  Abdelkam  was  on  the  point  of 
starting  and  when  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
leave  his  ladies,  his  jealousy  was  kindled  to 
such  a  violence  that  he  could  master  it  no 
more  and  it  inspired  in  him  the  darkest 
designs  which  a  man  is  capable  of.  He  shut 
himself  for  eight  days  [11]  in  his  seraglio, 
spending  the  whole  oi  this  time  in  feasts  and 
pleasures.  The  end  was  tragic  ;  for,  to  spare 
himself  all  the  anxieties  which  love  causes  he 
had  these  two  hundred  unfortunate  women 
daggered  in  his  presence,  who  were  far  from 
expecting  to  receive  such  a  treatment.^ 

2  There  is  a  local  tradition  that  before  Abdul  Khan, 
better  known  as  Afzal  Khan,  left  his  palace  at  Afzalpur 
a  suburb  of  Biiapur,  the  ladies  of  his  seragho  were  all  put 
to  death.  Carre  probably  heard  this  story  during  his 
sojourn  in  that  city.  "Some  little  distance  off  (the  village 
of  Afzalpur)  is  the  familv  burial  ground  of  Afzal  Khan, 
to  which  a  curious  ston'  belongs.  On  a  broad  platiorm 
stretching  along  one  side  of  what  was  once  a  large 
masonr^'  pond  or  well,  but  which  is  now  silted  and  em- 
bowered in  mango  and  tamarind  trees,  are  rows  of  tomDs, 
all  verv  closelv  alike.  .  Examination  shows  from  tne 
device  carved  on  their  tops  that  these  are  all  women  r 
tombs  and  that  they  are  ranged  in  eleven  rows  of  se^€^ 
tomb^  each.  AH  are  of  the  same  size  and  shape  and  tne 
same  distance  apart,  except  one  on  the  north-west  corner 
which  is  a  little  larger.     The  Bijapur  story  of  these  tomos 
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After  such  a  good  beginning,  he  left  for 
the  army,  breathing  only  blood  and  slaughter. 
The  report  of  this  barbarity  did  not  take  long 
to  spread  and  there  was  none  who  was  not 
struck  with  horror.  This  was  the  reason  why 
Sevagy  gave  his  ears  to  the  discourse  of  some 
of  his  generals  who  advised  him  to  assassinate 
Abdelkam,  on  the  pretext  of  an  interview  that 
he  should  ask  of  him  at  the  time  [12]  when  the 
two  armies  should  be  on  the  point  of  fighting. 
They  represented  to  him  that  Adbelkam 
being  accused  of  the  horror  of  an  action  so 
dark  as  that  of  having  caused  two  hundred 
women  to  be  slaughtered,  whose  sex  should 
have  been  a  protection  against  his  fury  even 
if  no  other  consideration  had  guaranteed  it  to 
them,  the  world  would  be  delighted  to  see 
him  perish  in  his  turn  and  they  would  gladly 
see  him  fall  unawares  to  the  hand  that  would 
strike  him.  They  pressed  forward  other  argu- 
ments to  palliate  this  crime.  Sevagy  yielded 
to  their  discourse  :   besides,  having  once,  by 


is  that  when  in  1659  Afzal  Khan  volunteered  to  lead  the 
fatal  expedition  against  Shivaji  the  astrologers  warned 
him  that  he  would  never  return.  On  the  strength  of  this 
warning  he  set  his  house  in  order  by  drowning  his  seventy- 
seven  wives  in  the  palace-pond,  burying  their  bodies  in 
the  pond  bank,  and  adorning  their  graves  with  rows  of 
neat  tombs.  The  story  may  be  false  ;  there  are  no  means 
of  testing  its  truth.  Still  it  is  strange  to  find  so  many 
tombs  of  precisely  the  same  pattern  apparently  <>f  tlie 
same  age,  in  what  was  originally  a  part  of  the  i)rivate 
e:rounds  of  Afzal  Khan's  palace."  iliomhav  Cazcllccr, 
Vol.  XXIII.  p.  578). 
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the  worst  of  all  crimes,  revolted  against  his 
lawful  king,  murder  was  but  a  thing  he  was 
not  to  be  frightened  by. 

The  opportunity  for  executing  his  project 
[13]  offered  itself  very  soon:  the  two 
armies  found  themselves  confronted,  and  the 
commanders  who  passed  from  rank  to  rank 
had  already  commenced  to  stir  up  the  spirit 
of  the  soldier  by  reproaches  and  landings. 
Sevagy  sent  a  herald  to  propose  to  Abdelkam 
that  he  should  advance  alone  at  the  head  of 
his  army  to  confer  with  Sevagy,  who  would 
do  as  much  on  his  part :  for  greater  security, 
he  even  offered  to  abandon  his  arms,  provided 
that  Abdelkam  should  be  pleased  to  cast  away 

his. 

Abdelkam  accepted  the  offer,  and  by  an 
egarenious  indiscretion,  advanced  alone,  rely- 
ing  solely  upon  the  word  of  Sevagy.  It  is 
true  that  he  had  always  known  him  as  a  man 
of  integrity  and  he  had  never  [14]  imagined 
him  capable  of  failing  in  his  promise. 

Sevagy,  however,  had  a  dagger  concealed 
under  his  vest  and  he  was  firmly  resolved  to 
use  it  and  thereby  finish  a  war  which  would 
otherwise  have  lasted  long  and  the  success 
of  which  was  doubtful. 

When  they  came  quite  close  to  each  other, 
Sevagy  began  the  conversation;  and  as  if  he 
thought  only  of  winning  him  over  to  his 
rebellion,  he  spoke  to  him  of  their  old  friend- 
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ship,  and  he  told  him  that  to  fight  against  one 
another  would  be  to  violate  the  laws  of  amity  : 
then  changing  his  demeanour  all  of  a  sudden 
he  drew  out  his  dagger  and  stabbed  him  on 
the  chest.  "Hold!",  said  he,  "there's  what 
they  deserve,  who  sully  their  lives  by  heine- 
ous  crimes;  those  who  like  thee  violate  all 
[15]  the  natural  laws  should  not  have  any 
share  in  the  privileges  of  the  law  of  men." 

Sevagy  withdrew  to  his  men  who  at  once 
fell  furiously  upon  the  army  of  Abdelkam, 
which  was  utterly  dismayed  by  the  death  of 
the  general.  He  cut  into  pieces  one  part  (of 
the  army)  and  the  other  surrendered  at  dis- 
cretion. He  made  the  best  troops  take  the 
oath  (of  allegiance)  and  enlarged  his  (army). 
The  body  of  Abdelkam,  clothed  in  the  richest 
garments,  was  carried  by  Sevagy's  orders  to 
the  neighbouring  town,^  where  he  was 
regretted  by  none. 

^  The  Khan's  severed  head  was  carried  to  the  neigh- 
bouring fort  of  Pratapgad  and  buried  there.  A  tower 
was  later  built  on  the  spot  and  was  named  Afzal  Buruz. 
''And  the  Raje  went  quickly  to  the  fort  above,  with  Jiu 
^lahala  and  Sambhaji  Kavji  Mahaldar,  carrying  with  him 
the  Khan's  head."  (Sen.  Siva  Chhatrapati,  p.  22).  A 
contemporary  ballad  writer  thus  sang  of  the  incident : 
They   dropp'd   the   stately   palki, 

And    wild   with   woundfe   they   fled  ; 
While   Shiwaji   approach'd   the  Khan, 

And   straight   smote  off   his   head  ; 
He  bore  it  to  Bhowani, 

Most  like  a  conqu'ring  king. 
Hearken,    Maratha    princee, 
His  glorious  state  I  sing. 
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Thus  ended  this  second  enterprise  of  the 
king  of  Visapour,  and  Sevagy  got  ready  for 
yet  other  business.  I  remember  that  in  1673 
in  the  course  of  a  journey  which  I  made  by 
land  from  Surate  [16]  to  Saint  Thome,^  I 
remained  at  Abdelpour  of  which  Abdelkam 
was  the  governor  at  the  time  of  his  assassina- 
tion. I  went  to  see  the  palace :  I  found 
there  a  large  number  of  workmen  occupied  in 
cutting  stones  to  be  used  for  the  mausoleum 
of  Abdelkam;  and  I  was  surprised  how  in  the 
epitaph  mention  was  made  of  the  ladies  of  the 
seraglio  whom  he  had  caused  to  be  butchered. 

Sevagy,  with  the  new  reinforcement  of 
troops  with  which  he  had  enlarged  his  army, 
did  not  lose  any  time.  He  advanced  into  the 
kingdom  of  Visapour  and  took  possession  of 
many  big  undefended  places  which  were  in 
the  heart  of  the  kingdom.  He  posted 
governors  there,  and  disposed  of  everything 

To  her,   the  world's   great   mother, 

In   Pertapghur  that   dwelt, 
And    bore    him    through    victorious. 

He   offer'd   it   and  knelt  ; 
'Receive    my    gift,    O    mother, 
'This    goat    of    goodly    frame  ; 
'His  teeth  are  as  the  teeth  of  men, 
'And   Abdul   is   his  name.* 
(Acworth,    Ballads   of   the   Marathas,   p.    12  ;   for   the 
original     Marathi    ballad    see    Acworth    and    Shaligrani, 
Aitihasik  Povade,  2nd  edition,  p.   18-19).     ^        ^     ^, 

4  San  Thome,  near  Madras,  so  called  after  St.  Ihoniab 
who  according  to  Christian  traditions  suffered  martyrdom 
at  Mailapur.  Mailapur  or  San  Thome  was  one  of  tnc 
earliest  Portuguese  settlements  on  that  coast. 
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according  to  his  liking  with  such  clemency 
[17]  and  generosity  in  the  newly  conquered 
country  that  the  very  men,  whom  he  had 
come  to  conquer  by  force  of  arms,  willingly 
submitted  to  him.  He  then  selected  the  most 
beautiful  country,  most  abundant  in  forage, 
for  encamping  his  army  there  and  giving  it 
at  the  same  time  both  leisure  and  convenience 
for  refreshing  itself. 

He   spent   his   time   in   thinking  of  new 
projects,  as  great  and  glorious  as  the  previous 
ones.     He  conferred  hereon  with  his  generals 
in  order  that  in  the  end  they  might  have  more 
heart  for  the  execution  of  the  measures  they 
had  approved.     He  laid  bare  his  thoughts  to 
them,  and  pointed  out  to  them  that  glory  was 
calling  him  from  the  quarter  of  Cambaye  and 
Guzaratte,^  that  the  towns  of  Visapour  which 
he  had   [18]  reduced  would  furnish  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war,  while  he  should  expand 
his  conquest  in   another  direction.     The  in- 
dolence of  many  great  nobles  of  the  Decan, 
who  lived  in  their  lands  like  so  many  petty 
sovereigns,  also  made  him  dream  of  carrying 
his  arms  to  that  very  quarter. 

To  understand  better  what  I  am  going 
to  say,  it  is  necessary  to  retrace  things  to  an 
earUer    date.    The    kingdom    of    the    Decan 


SSurat   is   in    Gujarat    and    Shivaji's   raids    into   that 
province  had  commenced  much  earlier. 
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never  had  more  splendour  than  about  the  year 
1500.  It  was  in  such  an  eclat  that,  unable 
further  to  exalt  itself,  it  could  only  decline 
every  day  and  fall  at  last  as  it  did.  For  the 
greatest  nobles  and  those  who  filled  the  most 
important  administrations  of  the  state  con- 
spired [19]  together,  and  agreed  that  each 
should  make  himself  independent  on  his  part, 
after  making  away,  by  an  imfamous  treason, 
with  the  person  of  their  sovereign.^  Thus, 
the  forces  of  the  kingdom,  being  dis-jointed, 
were  less  capable  of  resisting  the  enterprises 
of  Sevagy  against  whom  nothing  had  held  out 
till  then. 

He  divided  his  troops  to  attack  these 
different  Princes  simultaneously,  so  that  they 
might  not  help  one  another,  each  being  sufB- 
cfently  occupied  in  defending  his  own  state. 
He  formed  a  body  of  ten  thousand  of  the 
bravest  of  (his)  men,  and  placed  his  son  at 
their  head.  He  was  a  young  Prince,  full  of 
courage  and  worthy  of  his  father's  reputation. 
IFo  had  accompanied  him  in  the  course  of  his 
conquests  and  had  been  trained  under  so 
good  a  [20]  master  in  the  profession  of  war, 


6  Carre  evidently  refers  to  the  division  of  the 
Bahmani  Kingdom,  by  five  of  its  principal  officers,  Yusuf 
Adil  Shah,  Ahmad'  Nizam  Shah,  Qiili  Qutb  vShah, 
Fattanllah  Imad  Shah  and  Amir  Qasim  Barid.  The 
Bahmani  dynasty  continued  its  nominal  existence  till  the 
third  decade  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  the  split  had 
actually  taken  place  about  1490  A.D. 
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wherein  he  could  vie  with  the  oldest  captains. 
He  was  well  built,  and  his  beauty  made  his 
virtue  still  more  bright  and  loveable.  His 
soldiers  regarded  him  as  much  as  Sevagy 
himself  and  made  no  difference  between  the 
father  and  the  son.  They  liked  to  fight  under 
the  latter  and  took  pleasure  in  according  to 
him  the  honour  for  all  that  was  accomplished. 
Likewise,  was  he  impressed  with  merit,  and  a 
deed  of  bravery  done  in  his  presence  was 
never  a  merit  lost. 

He  had  orders  to  invade  the  kingdom  of 
Cambay  and  that  of  Guzratte  :  and  perceiving 
that  his  father  had  entrusted  to  him  so 
important  an  enterprise  [21]  he  was  inspired 
with  new  valour  and  advanced  with  his  army 
to  signalise  his  first  exploits.  The  terror  of 
his  name  had  already  vanquished  those  whom 
he  went  to  attack  :  he  found  things  very  easy 
for  his  glory  ;  and  in  a  trice  he  rendered  a 
very  big  country  tributary.  They  spoke  only 
of  the  young  prince  and  his  father  might  look 
upon  him  with  jealousy,  if  great  spirits  were 
capable  of  that  passion.  Sevagy  formed  a 
second  corps  of  army  under  the  command  of 
one  of  his  oldest  generals,  a  man  who,  besides 
the  military  qualities  which  he  possessed  to 
H  high  degree,  had  great  judgment  and 
genius  for  business.  He  was  sent  into  the 
country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Malla- 
barri   coast    [22]    from    Chaoul    to    a    day's 
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journey  from  Surate,  with  orders  to  attack  the 
numerous  petty  sovereigns,  who,  considering 
themselves  safe  on  account  of  the  situation  of 
these  places,  believed  that  they  were  guarded 
against  all  attacks  and  did  not  recognise  any 
one  superior  to  themselves. 

In  short  neither  the  Mogol  nor  any  other 
power  had  till  then  attempted  to  subjugate 
them  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  the  road 
and  their  ignorance  of  the  country,  which  was 
entirely  covered  with  forests.     I  have  more 
than  once  passed  through  this  region  ;  and 
seeing    all    these    Princes,    whose    state^    are 
divided  into  woods  or  rivulets,  whose  soldiers, 
moreover,  are  only  either  foreigners  or  men 
nicked  up  in  the  mountains  it  seemed  to  me 
that    there    was    a    [23]    great    resemblance 
between  this  country  and  Italy,  such  as  it  is 
to-day,   divided   between   so   many   different 
states  and  princes. 

This  general  of  the  army,  who  was  put  at 
the  head  of  this  expedition,  found  more  resist- 
ance than  the  young  prince  had  on  his  side. 
Moreover,  he  had  to  Eght  in  a  country  where 
it  was  so  inconvenient  to  manoeuvre  troops 
that  it  was  necessary  to  overcome  nature  be- 
fore fighting  men.  There  were  only  fortihed 
castles  everywhere  in  the  midst  of  the  forests, 
where  hills  of  immense  thickness  served  foi 
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defence  -/^  at  every  step  they  came  across 
rivers  or  torrents  that  arrested  man  and 
horse,  without  the  commander's  having  any 
knowledge  of  these  places.  He  did  not  lose 
courage  [24]  in  spite  of  all  these  difficulties, 
and  in  three  campaigns  he  subjected  to  Sevagy 
all  the  petty  sovereigns  who,  in  a  country, 
hardly  a  hundred  league  (in  extent)  had  re- 
cognised none  superior  to  themselves. 

The  fortune  of  his  master  attended  him 
in  all  the  battles  he  fought :  but  completely 
subdued  as  they  were,  they  did  not  cease  to 
annoy  and  harass  Sevagy's  general.  Three 
or  four  of  the  bravest  among  them  and  those 
who  could  bear  the  burden  of  war  better  on 
account  of  their  wealth,  were  surprised  to  find 
themselves  subjugated  with  their  neighbours, 
in  a  country  which  seemed  inaccessible,  and 
that  by  a  (mere)  platoon  of  enemies  ;  they 
then  formed  the  design  of  fighting  for  their 
liberty  which  they  had  just  lost  [25]  with  so 
little  resistance:    they  began  by  putting  in 


^a  Ce  n'etoit  par  tout  que  chateaux  fortifiez  au  milieu 
des  forets,  ou  les  roches  d'une  grosseur  demesuree  ser- 
voient  de  defense:  Sir  (then  Babu)  Jadu  Nath  Sarkar 
translated  this  passage  thus:  "It  was  not  everywhere 
that  fortified  castles  in  the  midst  of  forests  or  rocks  of 
measureless  hugeness  served  as  their  defence."  {Bharat- 
Itihas-Sanshodhaka-Mandal  Sweeya  Granthmala,  Serial 
No.  SI,  Historical  Miscellany,  p.  59.)  Every  beginner 
knows  that  ne,  when  followed  by  que,  does  not  convey 
a  negative  meaning. 
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safety  what  they  had  been  able  to  preserve 
and  forming  a  league  among  themselves,  they 
took  the  field,  supported  by  many  thousands 
of  men.  Their  plan  was  not  to  fight  but  to 
draw  the  enemy  general  into  the  defiles  where 
they  doubted  not  that  they  would  make  a 
bargain  out  of  it. 

This  ruse  succeeded  at  first,  and  this 
general,  a  great  warrior,  has  since  declared 
that  he  never  fought  with  so  much  risk.  How- 
ever, he  formed  his  army  into  several  detach- 
ments, to  proceed  through  lonely  paths  to 
attack  the  enemy,  cutting  down  woods  and 
levelling  the  roads  ;  all  this  was  executed  with 
so  much  diligence  and  courage  that  [26]  no- 
thing could  arrest  the  course  of  his  conquests. 
Governors  were  posted  in  the  places  con- 
quered, where  excellent  garrisons  were 
stationed  and  the  victorious  army  returned  to 
Sevagy,  prepared  for  new  victories. 

The  Portuguese  profited  by  the  defeat  of 
these  kings  for  having  given  them  shelter 
after  the  conquest  of  Sevagy,  and  having 
accorded  them  a  treatment  befitting  their 
rank,  they  (the  Portuguese)  were  excused  from 
paying  a  heavy  sum  of  money  that  they  had 
agreed  to  give  them  every  year,  for  an  under- 
taking from  them  that  they  should  stop  the 
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raids  of  their  subjects,^^  particularly  during 
the  season  when  the  Portuguese  made  their 
harvest  of  all  kinds  of  fruits  which  they 
amassed  [27]  in  dried  form,  the  sale  of  which 
has  made  them  so  rich/    I    passed    through 

^''  Carre  undoubtedly  refers  to  Moropant's  conquest 
of  Jawhar  and  Ranniagar  in  1672.  According  to  the 
Jedhe  Chronology,  Vikram  vShah  of  Jawhar  fled  to  the 
Moghul  territories  and  the  Raja  of  Ramnagar  (present 
Dharanipur  state  in  the  vSurat  Agency)  sought  shelter  at 
Daman.  This  prince  was  styled  as  Chauthia  by  the 
Portuguese,  because  he  had  undertaken  to  protect  the 
Portuguese  territories  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Daman 
from  the  depredations  of  his  unruly  subjects  in  lieu  of  a 
contribution,  called  Chauth,  which  was  regularly  paid  to 
him.  A  number  of  treaties  and  agreements  on  this  sub- 
ject has  been  published  by  Judice  Biker  in  his  monumental 
collection  of  Tratados  da  India,  and  an  exhaustive  account 
of  the  origin  of  Chauth  as  well  as  the  arrangement 
between  the  Portuguese  Government  of  Daman  and  the 
Raja  of  Ramnagar  will  be  found  in  the  present  writer's 
Military  System  of  the  Marathas  (Chapter  II). 

^  *'Les  Portugais  gagnerent  a  la  defaite  de  ces  Rois  ; 
car  les  ayant  re^us  chez  eux  apres  la  conquete  de  Seva-gy, 
and  leur  ayant  fait  un  traitement  convenable  a  leur  rang, 
ils^furent  dechargez  de  payer  une  grosse  somme  d'argent 
qu'ils  etoient  convenus  de  leur  donner  tons  les  anns,  pour 
obtenir  d'eux  qu'ils  arretassent  les  courses  de  leurs  sujets, 
surtout    dans   les   tems   que   les   Portugais    faissoient    leur 
rccolte  de  toutes  sortes  de  fruits,  et  qu'ils  amassoient  les 
deurees  dont   le  debit  les  a  rendu  si   riches."     Sir   (then 
Babu)  Jadu  Nath  vSarkar  translated  the  above  passage  as 
follows:      "The  Portuguese  gained  by  the  defeat  of  "these 
kmgs  ;    because    they    having   received    the    latter    among 
themselves  after  the  conquest  by  Shivaji  and  having  given 
tliem  a  treatment  suited  to  their  rank,  thcv  were  discharged 
from  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money  w^hich  they  had 
agreed  to  give  them  every  year,  for  obtaining  from  them 
(the  undertaking)  that  they  would  stop  the  flight  of  their 
subjects,  above  all  at  the  time  when  the  Portuguese  made 
their  harvest  of  all  sorts  of  fruits  and  gathered  the  provi- 
sions of  which  the  sale  made  them  so  rich."  (Bharat-Itihas- 
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Daman,'  a  place  which  belonged  to  the  Portu- 
ouese  at  the  time  when  these  things  happen- 
ed, and  I  was  a  witness  of  what  I  am  going  to 

relate. 

Sevagy,  who  had  realised  that  one  of  the 
principal  means  that  these  kings  whom  he 
had  just  conquered  had  for  supporting  their 
state'  consisted    of    the   contributions   of    the 
Portuguese,    wanted    to    keep    them    for    his 
aovernors  on  the  pretext  that  they  would  pay 
attention  to  prevent  the  brigandage  that  those 
of    the    country    had    been    accustomed    to 
commit.     He  then  sent  an  embassy  to  Daman 
and  to  do  honour  to  his  ambassador  he  caused 
him  to  be  accompanied  by  a  large  body  of 
cavalry,  which  [28]  marched  rather  in  order 
of  battle  than  as  an  appendage  of  a  ceremony. 
A  rumour  at  once  spread  in  Daman  that 
Sevagy's    army    was    marching    against    the 
town,  and  the  rumour,  supported  by  that  of 
his  latest  conquests,  threw  the  town  into  such 
a  commotion    that   the    inhabitants   did    not 
know  what  resolution  to  take.     The  council 
immediately  met  at  the  house  of  the  Gover- 

■Swccva  Oranthmala,  Serial  No    3'' 

p.  6p.)  The  "Gibbon  of  India"  docs 

as  the  translation  betrays  a  rcgrct- 

obvious  ignorance  of  historical  facts. 

in   Gujarat,   about   loo  miles  from 

was   permanently    occupied    by  the 

forms   a   district   for   administrative 

by  a  Governor,  subordinate  to  the 

Portuguese  India. 
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Historical  Miscellany, 
himself  little  justice, 
table  lack  of  care  and 
8  Daman,   a   town 
Bombay.     In  1558    it 
Portuguese.     It  now 
purpose  and  is  ruled 
Governor  General  of 


nor,  and  in  the  belief  that  Sevagy  sent  (his 
envoy)  to  demand  the    kings    to    whom  the 
Portuguese  had  given  an  asylum,  some  (coun- 
cillors) advised  to  surrender  them  in  contra- 
diction to  the  faith  of  the  treaties  made  with 
them,  others,  more  honest  men  but  as  little 
courageous  as  the  former,  said  that  they  must 
be  embarked  with  all  their  [29]  most  precious 
belongings  and   take  flight  ;  otherwise  they 
would  never  escape  from  the  power  of  Sevagy, 
before  whom  the  whole  Orient  trembled  ;  there 
were     some    who    wished    that    they    should 
defend     themselves     fiercely,     that     at     the 
approach  of  the  troops  the  posts  should  be 
filled  with  advanced  guards,  and  that  soldiers 
should  be  made  to  appear  on  the  fortifications 
who  would  otTer  the  enemy  a  confident  look. 
They  came  out  of  the  .council   without 
deciding  anything:  so,  each  acted  according 
to  the  opinion  he  had  (formed),  the  port  was 
found  in  a  moment  filled  with  people  who 
were  busy  embarking  their  best  effects  ;  others 
hastened  to  move  the  cannons  and  pieces  of 
artillery :  I  decided  to  follow  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal [30]  officers  for  reconnoitering  better  the 
forces  the  Portuguese  had  in  that  place.  Every 
thing    was    in    an    extreme    disorder:     the 
cannons  were  found   for   the  most   part   dis- 
mounted, (and)  entangled  in  brambles  whence 
many  horses  could  not  pull  them  (out).    The 
i-amparts  were  very  weak  or  destroyed  during 
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the  previous  wars,  and  the  inhabitants  un- 
accustomed to  fight  had  neither  powder  nor 
shot  with  them.  They  ran  in  a  throng  to  the 
castle,  there  was  in  it  no  room  for  (even)  one 
third  of  those  who  demanded  it,  and  the  dis- 
order increased  in  proportion  as  they  realised 
the  bad  condition  of  the  place. 

Meanwhile  the  so-called  army  of  Sevagy 
approached,  and  already  the  ambassador  with 
all  his  escorts  [31]  had  stopped  in  front  of  one 
of   the   suburbs,    demanding   that   the   doors 
should  be  opened  to  him.     They  were  far  from 
doing  it,  as  fear  having  united  everybody  in 
the  same  opinion,  they  thought,  on  every  side, 
only  of  fortifying  themselves.       The    ambas- 
sador perceived,  from  their  refusal  to  let  him 
enter,  that  the  town  had  taken  up  arms  on  the 
report  of  his  coming,  believing  to  see  in  his 
person  Sevagy  himself.    He  at  once  sent  a 
trumpeter  to  tell  the  commandant  that  he  did 
not  come  as  an  enemy,  nor  for  causing  any 
injury  to  the  Portuguese,  that  he  had  a  few 
words  to  convey  to  the  Governor  on  behalf  of 
Sevagy  who  wanted  to  live  with  them  on  good 
terms  and  that  he  wanted  to  speak  to  him. 

[32]  The  Governor  received  the  ambas- 
sador and,  out  of  fear,  granted  all  that  was 
demanded  of  him  with  respect  to  the  money 
the  Portuguese  were  accustomed  to  pay  to 
spare  themselves  the  injury  that  otherwise 
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their    neighbours    would    not  have    failed  to 
cause. 

What  I  have  just  said  may  give  an  idea 
of  the  condition  of  the  Portuguese  in  the 
Orient  to-day.  It  will  be  understood  still 
better  from  the  description  of  Daman  that  I 
am  going  to  give,  having  taken  care  to  observe 
every  thing  and  spent  there  a  part  of  the  year 
1672.  [From  the  bottom  of  p.  32  to  the  bottom 
of  p.  37  is  given  a  description  of  Daman,  which 
was  defended  by  a  strong  wall,  12  to  15  paces 
in  thickness,  and  fortified  by  all  the  arts  of 
engineering.  The  wet  ditch,  w^hjich  needed 
constant  attention,  however,  had  gradually 
deteriorated,  and  everything  was  in  decay 
and  disorder.] 

[37]  While  the  son  of  Sevagy  and  his 
generals  worked  to  extend  the  boundaries  of 
his  kingdom,  and  everything  prospered  with 
them  in  the  manner  as  I  have  just  related, 
Sevagy  on  his  part  was  not  sleeping  and  [38] 
never  forgot  to  make  the  design  that  he  had 
against  the  Decan  succeed.  He  began  by 
siezing  less  important  places  and  then  hurled 
himself  upon  extensive  territories  and  castles, 
which  by  the  death  of  Jessingue,  had  passed 
to  the  son  of  that  unlucky  man  with  the  con- 
sent of  Aurengzeb  against  the  ordinary 
practice).^    It  was  on  that  account  that  he 

An  ordinary  ^Mansabdar  conld  not  legally  leave  his 
property  to  his  children  or  relatives,  the  'state  inherited 
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invaded  the  Decan  and  this  expedition  did 
not  cost  him  much  ;  his  presence  sufficed  to 
cause  the  places  to  be  surrendered  to  him 
by  the  governors,  who  wanted  to  make  a  merit 
of  a  thing  to  which  they  would  have  been  very 
soon  forced  if  they  had  refused  it. 

It  is  necessary  to  know  that  after  the 
death  of  Jesseingue,  which  came  about  as  I 
have  related  earlier,  the  Mogol  kept  his  son 
at  [39]  the  court  with  the  pensions  and  the 
same  honours  that  his  father  had  possessed 
there  while  he  was  alive,  because  he  had  some 
designs  about  these  important  places  which 
otherwise  would  have  belonged  to  the  king  of 
the  Decan. 

It  was  not  enough  for  Sevagy  to  have 
made  progress  that  way  ;  he  contrived,  more- 
over, to  win  over  to  his  side  two  powerful 
governors  of  provinces;  he  loaded  them  with 
presents  and  made  an  agreement  with  them 
which  included  an  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance,  for  reciprocally  helping  ane  another 
or  for  attacking  those  whose  excessively  great 
power  would  inconvenience  them  :  Sevagy  did 
not  go  further  into  the  Decan  :  on  the  other 
hand,  finding  that  his  lieutenants  had  sub- 


evemhing.  But  Jai  Singh  was  a  feudatory  ruler  and  was 
succeeded  bv  his  son  Ram  Singh  in  the  Goveniment  ot 
his  hereditary  principaHty.  His  office  in  the  Deccan  was 
not  conferred  on  his  son,  nor  did  the  latter  hold  any  castle 
or  jahgir  there. 
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^jugated  for  him  the  entire  country  stretching 
jfrom  [40]  Daman  to  the  port  of  Chaoul,  he 
took  with  him  an  army  corps  and  went  in 
person  to  conquer  the  rest  of  the  country,  that 
is  to  say,  the  whole  place  from  Goa  to  Chaoul. 

It  was  there  that  by  a  single  blow,  so  to 
say,  he  knocked  out  immense  wealth,  and  also 
made  himself  master  of  a  number  of  verv  fine 
towns,  which  had  become  very  opulent 
through  trade.  He  left  good  garrison  in  the 
newly  conquered  (places),  with  governors  of 
proved  courage,  who  had  for  the  most  part 
fought  under  him  in  all  the  places  where  he 
had  carried  on  war. 

[From  p.  40  to  p.  54  (top)  Carre  gives  an 
^  account  of  Chaoul  where  he  was  in  1673  longer 
"^^  than  usual,  as  he  explains,  by  an  accident.] 

[54]  For  Sevagy  had  made  himself  master 
of  the  old  town  of  Chaoul,  having  chased  away 
those  of  the  Portugueses^  who  were  there,  and 
having  placed  there  a  governor  and  some 
officers  who  also  served  to  hold  the  enighbour- 
ing  country  to  his  allegiance.  This  old  town 
of  Chaoul  is  much  bigger  than  the  new,  but 
it  is  not  so  regularly  built  nor  so  well  forti- 
fied. The  majority  of  the  inbahitants  are 
idolaters,  others  are  Mahometans,  the  Portu- 
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^^  Carr6  probably  refers  to  some  Portuguese  inhabitants 
of  Upper  Chaul  or  Chaul-de  Cima,  for  the  lower  town 
alone  belonged  to  the  Portuguese.     (See  pages  34-35)- 
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guese  having  no  longer  any  pretensions  there 
since  Sevagy  had  by  force  of  arms  rendered 
himself  master  of  it.     Though    the    town    is 
about  two  leagues  away  from  the  sea,  it  is  not 
less  suited  for  commerce,  as  it  is  watered  by 
two  rivers  which  bring  fertility  to  the  soil  and 
at  the  same  time  facilitate  traflcking  in  mer- 
chandise.   The  merchants  also  of  this  place 
are  very  rich  and  live  in  great  opulence.    I 
have  fully  learnt  in  course  of  my  visit  to  the 
outskirts  of  old  Chaoul,  how  embarrassed  the 
Portuguese  of  the  new  (city)  are  ;  only  their 
gardens  and   their  houses,  some  fields  with 
several  miles  of  wall  where  they  may  be  safe, 
are  left  to  them,  the  rest  of  the  country  being 
filled  with  the  subjects  of  Sevagy  who  have 
no  liking  for  the  Portuguese,  and  who  do  not 
fail  [56]  to  cause  them  injury  on  all  occasions. 
What  obliged  me    to    pay    a    visit    to    king 
Sevagy's  governor  of  Chaoul  was  the  indis- 
pensable necessity  I  had  of  travelling  by  land 
and  traversing  a  very  extensive  country  under 
his  jurisdiction.    There  I  was  received  with 
great  complacence,  and  I  have  every  reason  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  civility  of  the  Governor. 
He  was  an  Indian,  a  man  of  handsome  coun- 
tenance and  of  a  stature  taller  than  the  aver- 
age.    I  told  him  that  I  was  a  Frenchman  and 
that  pressing  business  had  called  me  to  Raja- 
pour,  a  town  of  king  Sevagy,  where  the  French 
East  India  Company  {Co7npagnie  des  Indes) 
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had  a  factory.  He  replied  that  he  was  very 
glad  that  I  should  have  given  him  this  oppor- 
tunity of  obliging  me  and  he  gave  me  letters 
[57]  for  all  the  places  I  was  to  pass  through, 
for  his  jurisdiction  extended  verv  far :  His 
curiosity  then  engaged  us  in  a  conversation, 
which  was  at  first  about  the  greatness  of  the 
King  of  France  and  the  forces  of  the 
kingdom.  I  then  asked  him  about  Sevagy, 
his  master,  and  he  told  me  that  that  hero 
intended  to  push  his  conquests  from  the  river 
Indus,  which  forms  the  boundary  of  the  king- 
dom of  Cambaye,  to  the  Gauge,  far  beyond 
the  rich  provinces  of  Bengal. 

This  Governor,  who  was  replete  with  the 
merit  and  the  great  qualities  of  his  master, 
drew  the  best  portrait  (of  him)  in  the  world  ; 
he  told  me  that  he  was  a  man  whose  vision 
was  unbounded  and  whose  capacity  [58]  was 
superior  to  his  visions,  a  great  warrior,  a  great 
politician,  capable  of  undertaking  everything 
and  achieving  everything,  inured  to  fatigue 
and  more  laborious  than  the  bravest  soldier : 
He  told  me  that  difficulties  stirred  up  his 
courage  and  that  he  had  often  undertaken  con- 
quests, because  they  seemed  to  present  insur- 
mountable difficulties. 

Ever  destined  to  conquer  a  part  of  the 
world,  he  had  studied  with  extreme  care  every- 
thing about  the  duty  of  a  General  and  that  of 
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a  soldier,  above  all  (the  art  of)  fortification/^  . 
which  he  understood    better  than  the    ablest  f 
engineers,  and  Geography,  of  which  he  had 
made    a   special   study,    and    which   he    had 
mastered  and  to  such  an  extent  as  to  know 
not  [59]  merely  all  the  cities  including  the 
smallest  townships  of  the  country,  but  even 
the  lands  and  the  bushes,  of  which  he  had 
prepared  very  exact  charts  :     He  told  me  of 
his  vigilance  and  specially  of  that  promptitude 
which    carried    him    from    one    country    to 
another  sooner  than   his  enemies  could   dis- 
cover his  movements.  He  added  that  although 
Sevagy  counted  much  upon  his  bravery  and 
upon  what  he  could  do  by  open  force,  never- 
theless, being  a  clever  person,  he  had  in  every 
court  his  own  men  and  spies,  on  whom  he 
fixed  a  big  sum  for  informing  him  of  every- 
thing   that    happened  ;    and    herein    he   was 
served   with   such   a   punctuality   that   never 
was  anything  mooted  in  the  councils  of  the 
neighbouring  kings  that  [60]  Sevagy  had  not 
learnt  quite  in  time  to  attack  them,  or  to  be 
on  his  guard,  and  this  had  served  him  above 
all  as  a  protection  against  attempts  that  had 
frequently    been    made    against    his    person, 
either  from  the  side  of  Visapour  or  from  the 
side  of  the  Mogol. 
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11  This    praise    was    wdl    deserved    by    Shivaji.    H 
repaired  many  old  forts  and  built  many  new  strongnoiu^ 
both  in   Maharashtra  and  in  the  Karnatak. 
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I  learnt  further  from  this  Governor,  things 
about  Sevagy's  son,  of  whom  we  have  already 
spoken,  things  that  are  well  worthy  of  being 
reported  here.  He  told  me  that  this  young 
prince  was  stationed  in  the  kingdom  of 
Cambaye  to  negotiate  a  secret  understanding 
with  one  of  Aurengzeb's  sons,  with  whom  he 
was  connected  by  an  intimate  friendship. 
Resemblance,  age  and  common  tastes  had 
united  them  [61]  at  first  ;  and  then  the  habit 
of  visiting  each  other  made  them  undertake 
more  difficult  engagements,  and  the  matter 
went  so  far  that  they  had  no  longer  any  secret 
for  each  other  . 

This  son  of  the  Mogol  laid  bare  to  the 
young  Prince  the  afflictions  that  his  father 
caused  him  every  day,  that  he  received  from 
him  only  marks  of  distrust,  which  was  the 
result  of  the  hatred  that  Aurengzeb's  favourites 
always  entertained  for  him,  that  this  verily 
was  the  reason  which  made  him  leave  the 
court  and  retire  to  a  country  filled  with  his 
father's  armies,  the  principal  officers  of  which 
were  entirely  on  his  side  and  were  capable  of 
rising  up  in  his  favour,  whenever  he  would 
require  them  to  do  so. 

[62]  The  younger  Sevagy,  in  order  to 
profit  by  situations  so  favourable,  informed 
his  father  thereof  and  received  from  him 
orders  to  work  upon  the  mind  of  Aurengzeb's 
son,  (Sevagy  was)  delighted  at  the  opening 
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of  a  new  way  to  his  ambition  and  to  train  his 
son  in  diplomacy  at  the  same  time  that  he 
trained  him  for  war. 

I  also  learnt  an  important  thing  during 
this  visit,  which  has  often  surprised  me;  for, 
while  passing  through  the   territories  newly 
conquered  by  the  arms  of  Sevagy,  I  was  sur- 
prised   to    find    that    he    appeared    to    have 
neglected    to    extend    his    conquests,    having 
left   to   the   Portuguese   or   to    other   powers 
many  places,  without  making  himself  master 
thereof,  at  a  time  when  he  could  do  so  with- 
out difficulty.    But  this  Governor  told  me  that 
even  this  was  due  to  the  cleverness  of  Sevagy 
who,  having  taken  possession  of  all  the  strong- 
est places  where  he  might  meet  with  resist- 
ance, had  left  the  other  ones  in  all  the  liberty 
they' were  enjoying,  as  they  were  not  fortified 
and  had  nothing  important  but  their  wealth : 
that  he  treated  them  in  this  manner  in  order 
to  protect  commerce  and  prevent  many  of  the 
towns  from  helping  with  men  and  money,  in 
expectation    of    the   same    tranquillity,    those 
whom  he   intended  to  attack.     That   among 
these  places  there  were  some  of  which  the 
conqueror  took  so  little  account  that  he  con- 
sidered them  as  his  own  without  having  had 
the  trouble  of  conquering  them,  and  that,  in  a 
word,  Sevagy  was  the  terror  of  the  Orient  and 
a  prince  whom  his  star  always  led   [64]  to 
glory  by  sure  paths. 
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At  last  I  took  leave  of  the  Governor  with 
whom  I  had  remained  longer  than  I  had 
wished  at  first.  His  discourses  engaged  me 
still  more  than  his  honest  and  obliging 
manners  ;  for  he  always  taught  me  some- 
thing new  and  interesting,  knowing  perfectly 
as  he  did  the  country  and  the  conflicting 
interests  of  the  neighbouring  princes.  I  shall 
not  stop  to  give  details  of  what  he  told  me 
about  commerce.  Suffice  it  (to  say)  that  I 
have  spoken  about  it  to  those  who  are  entrust- 
ed with  the  care  of  the  Company's  affairs  and 
have  been  able  to  make  a  profit  out  of  it  to 
their  satisfaction.  What  I  can  say  is  that 
things  w^ould  be  in  much  better  condition  that 
way  [65]and  profits  much  greater  if  all  the 
persons  who,  by  whatever  interests  it  may  be, 
shared  therein,  had  concurred  in  the  same 
view  and  had  only  the  thought  of  working 
for  the  welfare  of  the  nation  without  thinking 
too  much  of  their  private  (interests). 

[From  p.  65  supra  to  p.  66  infra  Carre 
says  that  the  people  on  his  way  were  idola- 
trous but  full  of  humanity  and  religious 
sentiments.] 

[66]  I  had  a  very  pleasant  journey  while 
proceeding  to  S.  Thome  to  seek  our  Viceroy,^^ 


^^  San  Thome,  an  old  Portuguese  settlement  near 
Madras,  was  annexed  by  the  Sultan  of  Golkonda  in  1662. 
^11  July  1672  De  la  Haye,  the  French  Viceroy,  appeared 
before  the   town   with   his  squadron.     The  Muliammadan 
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who  was  besiocod  in  this  pbico  and  to  whom 
I  was  charszod  to  carry  tlio  orders  of  the  king. 
I  met    at  all  moments,  king  Sevagy's  officers 
and     troops    [67],    from    whom     T    received 
nothing  bvit  courtesy;  for.  after  the  examine 
of  their  master,  they  evinced  a  proneness  for 
strangers  and  specially  for  the  French.    Tt  was 
snfRcientlv  manifested  in  the  business  of  the 
sei<n^   of    Saint    Thome,    an    important    town, 
wWch  the  kinsi  of  Golkonde  had  held  besieged 
for  more  than  a  vear.  when  Sevagy  weakened 
his   forces  so  much   that   he   was  obliged   to 
withdraw.     I  have  decided  to  say  something 
about   it.   as  much   as  will   be  necessary  for 
making  Sevaszv  understood  and  his  extreme 
diligeiice  in  the  execution  of  projects,  which 
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Officers  refused  to  suppb"  l-°visio„  and  De  la  Haye  in  his 
elrr  son  ^v   h  little  munitions.     It  was  an  wanton  breach  o 

1     for  the  French  they  were  already  at  war  with  the  Du  en 
|(  Admiral    Van    Goenjs    Ae  t    -        -^/jf,,  ^ 
X"ench"^rfS\Jcaph«lie  for 'want  of  provgon 
mone'v   Td   reinforcement.     T^e  capUu  ation   was   .^.d 
on  the  .th  Septettiber,  ..;4  and  ^e  ^^  Ha>^e^abando 
town     on     tne     2^>ru     ui     ^^^^  t    j^,     rtri^vtalc^     ^' 

French  India,  pp.   iS-22). 
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he  concealed  under  the  secrecy  of  an  in- 
violable silence;  for  I  intend  to  give  apart  a 
narrative  of  the  siege  of  S.  Thome  :  Here, 
then,  is  how  the  thing  happened. 

Sevagy,  as  I  have  already  [68]  said, 
having  defeated  the  army  of  the  king  of 
Visaponr,  kept  in  service  what  remained  of 
his  better  troops,  who  were  very  glad  to  pass 
under  a  general  of  such  a  great  reputation. 
The  king  of  Visapour  did  not  long  survive 
his  defeat,  it  is  even  said  that  the  ill-humour 
which  he  had  from  so  much  ill  success  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  hasten  the  end  of  his 
days.i^  This  much  is  certain  that  since  this 
battle,  which  he  lost,  he  had  no  more  joy  nor 
health  and  his  favourites  began  to  apprehend 
the  consequence.  He  left  a  son  aged  six  years, 
who  was  crowned  and  proclaimed  king  in 
the  capital  of  the  realm  with  joy  and  extra- 
ordinary pomp. 

This  young  Prince  seemed  to  be  very 
intelligent,  and  as  much  so  as  can  be 
expected  at  such  a  tender  age,  and  he  already 
felt  that  he  was  the  master.  He  was  under 
the  guardianship  of  a  Prince  of  the  royal 
blood,  a  mighty  wealthy  person,  who  possessed 
all  the  qualities  necessary  for  commanding  as 
sovereign  and  training  a  king.    The  deceased 


13  Ali  Adil  Shah  II  died  in  1672.     His  son  Sikandar 
was  a  boy  of  four  at  that  time. 
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king  himself  had  nominated  him  at  the  time 
of  his  death  for  this  important  office  and  had 
expressed  his  joy  as  he  perceived  that  every 
body  approved  of  his  choice. 

Sevagy  on  his  part  having  taken  in 
Visapour  the  places  that  were  convenient  to 
him,  had  turned  his  thoughts  and  arms  to 
another  direction  and  left  his  new  conquest 
in  great  tranquillity,  so  that  Visapour  under 
the  guidance  [70]  of  the  young  Prince  enjoyed 
all  the  advantages  that  usually  accompany 
profound  peace. 

Cavescan"  got  the  credit  for  all  the  good 
that  followed;  and   he  was  quite  happy  to 
learn   of   having  won   the   friendship   of   the 
people  to  such  a  degree  that  they  raised  no 
objection  to  undertake  whatever  he  desired. 
He  was  believed  to  be  a  warrior,  because  he 
knew  how  to  behave  (like  one)  during  peace 
time.     It  was  at  this  very  time  that  the  new 
conquests  of  Sevagy  caused  fresh  anxiety  to 
the  Mogol,  and  he  formed  the  plan  of  arming 
all  the  neighbouring  kings  against  him.    He 
sent  a  superb  embassy  to  the  king  of  Visapour 
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14  Khavvas  Khan,  an  Abyssinian  and  leader  of  c 
Dcccani  party  He  was  not  a  scion  of  the  royal  family 
S  Carre  suggests.     Khawas  Khan,  contrary  to  a  previm 

understanding  with  the  other^  ^T.^^^'^'J^ZrJ^ 
supreme  power  after  the  King's  death.     He  tried  ^  ret' 
h  s  position  with  the  Moghul  help  but  was  arrested  and 
deposed    by    Abdul    Karim    Bahlol    Khan,    the    leader   of 

the  Afghan  party. 


V 


-i 


and  his  ambassador  was  accompanied  by  all 
the  greatest  [71]  nobles  of  his  country  who 
had  followed  him  partly  through  friendship 
for  him  and  partly  to  make  an  exhibition  of 
the  greatness  of  the  nation. 

[Pp.  71 — 76.  The  Mogol  ambassador  was 
received  with  great  pomp;  in  a  lengthy  speech 
he  proposed  an  alliance  against  Sevagy  and 
his  proposal  was  accepted.] 

[77]  Cavescan    assembled    the    grandees 
of    the    realm    several    times    and    war    w^as 
resolved   upon    on    certain    conditions    which 
the    ambassador    boasted    of    having    made 
agreeable  to  his  master.      The  generals  were 
nominated  and  (officers)  were  sent  to  the  most 
sequestered  provinces  for  raising  troops  and 
money.     The  entire  aspect  of  the  realm  was 
seen  immediately  changed,  and  instead  of  the 
profound   peace   which   they   enjoyed   a   few 
days   previously,   tumult   and   clash   of   arms 
were  only  heard.     Troops  came  there  from 
all  parts  and  the  town  was  too  small  to  hold 
them.      The    greatest    noise    came    from    the 
elephants  which  these  people  are  accustomed 
to  employ  in  war  :  for  they  know  how  to  arm 
them  [78]  so  that  at  the  first  command  from 
those  who  guide  them  they  (the  elephants) 
understand  what  is  required  of  them  and  use 
their  trunk  with  an  admirable  skill  for  crush- 
ing men  with  blows  of  clubs  or  heavy  iron 
chains  attached  to  them.    Gold  and  precious 


« 
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Stones  shono.  on  all  sides,  upon  the  dresses 
and  arms  of  these  men.  who  dress  up  for  war 
as  they  dress  up  in  these  very  parts  tor  a 
festival  or  a   tournament. 

Seva<n-  had.  from  the  eommeneement   of 
ihis    neuotiation   on    the   part    of    the   Mogol. 
obtained  reliable  information  of  it  and  knew 
what   the  instruetion  of  the  ambassador  eon- 
lained      as    (did)     the     ambassador     himself. 
\othino-  that  was  more  to  his  [79]  taste  could 
befall  him  than  a  war  declared  so  openly  and 
witlA  so  much  noise.     This  prince  like  light- 
nino  tlew  from  one  country  to  another  and  he 
was"alwavs  found  where  he  was  least  expected 
Several  months  ago,  he  had  appeared  at 
the  oates  of  Surate  where  the  fright  had  been 
so  cm^at  that  everv  one  took  to  flight.     At  the 
.ame    time    he    sent    to    demand    from    the 
rortuauese  of  Daman  that   they  should  pay 
him    heavy    contributions    and    an    annual 
tribute  which  he  had  imposed  upon  them  for 
the  places  he  had  restored  to  them. 

\fter  the  warlike  preparations  of  the 
Mogil  and  Visapour.  it  was  not  doubted  tha 
Se^^.c.v  should  go  to  attack  Amadabath'J  one 
of  the  richest  and  strongest  towns  of  the 
Mogol.  And  [SO]  when  this  town  only 
thouaht  Of  fortifying  itself,  and  when,  on  the 
rumour  of  his  coming,  every  body  there  was 
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15  Ahmadabad.     See  note   5,   P- 


82, 


ill  nlarm  and  in  ti'ouble,  it  was  learnt  with 
exlrenie  surprise  that  this  Piinee  at  a  distance 
of  more  than  hundred  leagues  from  there  was 
ai  the  gates  of  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom 
of  Golkonde,  whence  he  had  sent  to  demand 
of  the  king  two  millions  of  pagodes  which  are 
(equivalent  to)  twelve  millions  of  our  money, 
adding  that  otherwise  he  might  come  before 
him  and  prevent  him  from  entering  into  his 
capital  which  he  was  going  to  order  to  be 
pillaged   by   his  ai'my.^^ 

The  king  of  Golkonde  who  had  sent  the 
major  part  of  his  troops  to  the  siege  of  S. 
Thome  and  who  in  the  royal  city  where  he 
considered  himself  safe  had  only  his  residence 
[81]  and  some  merchants,  hardly  capable  of 
defendincr  it,  found  himself  under  the  cruel 
necessity  of  obeying  the  orders  of  Sevagy,  who 
received  this  great  financial  aid  for  carrying 
on  the  new  wars  organised  against  him. 
Sevagy  has  since  said  that  he  was  very  glad 
to  do  this  favour  to  our  nation  and  not  to  let 
the  bravest  men  in  the  world  be  crushed,  who 
were  always  victorious  during  the  course  of 
this  siege,  but  not  receiving  any  re-inforce- 
ment  had  at  last  to  yield. 

The   king   of   Golkonde    had    more   than 
fH  sixty  thousand  men   before   S.   Thome   with 


^^  This  is  an  obvious  error.     Shivaji  visited  the  capital 
of  Golkonda  as  a  friend  and  ally. 
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express  orclors  to  lake  the  place:  but  when 
he  had  exhausted  his  treasury  for  arresting 
the  enterprise  [82]  of  Sevagy.  the  troops 
could  not  be  paid  regularly  and  the  siege  of 
St    Thome  had  to  be  raised. 

After  this  exploit  Sevagy  withdrew  to  his 
phices  in  order  to  give  rest  to  his  army  and  to 
fnake  alterations  or  addition  to  his  fortifica- 
tions as  he  might  consider  proper     He  often 
walked  alone  in  [83]  the  big  gardens,  whe.e 
he  refreshed  himself  from  his  conquests  and 
spent  entire  davs  with  his  favourites  m  diver  - 
ina  himself  and  doing  nothing  with  as  much 
tranquiUity  as  if  he  was  a  private  person    or 
had  been  "in   firmly  assure.l   peace  with  his 
neiohbour.       He  affected  this  tranquillity  ni 
order  to  mock   the   great   bustles  ^^\^ 
valour  caused  his  enemies,  above  all  the  king 
of  Visapour :  he  had  the  hardihood,  when  all 
the  realms  armed  themselves  against  him,  to 
go  with  a  flying  party  to  capture  Bicho lin.  a 
place  on  the  frontier,  and  other  impoilant  and 
very    strong   towns    belonging    to    \  isapoui 
which  were  so  near  Goa   that  only  a  river 
separated  the  lands  of  the  Portuguese    and 

those  of  Sevagy.  . 

[84]  It  was  at  that  very  time  that  1 
arrived  at  the  capital  town  of  Visapour  and 
was  a  witness  of  the  great  preparations  that 
were  being  made  there.  I  met  in  the  town  a 
aovernor  whom  I  had  seen  several  years  ago 
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at  Mirzes^^  on  the  Mallabarre  coast.     He  was 
a  Persian  by  nation  and  a  man  of  very  good 
sense,  chance  presented  me  to  him  since  I 
had  arrived,  and  I  had  received  from  him  a 
thousand  good  offices.     He  told  me  one  day 
that  he  was  surprised  (to  find)  how  much  the 
French  were  liked  in  Visapour;  their  manners, 
noble    and    easy,    opposed    to    ceremony   and 
lestraint,   won  them  (attracted  to  them)  the 
heart  of  everyone;  that  the  king,  his  master, 
liked   them  strongly  and  had  even,  in  con- 
sideration for  them,  refused  to  help  [85]  the 
king  of  Golkonde  in  the  siege  of  S.  Thome, 
that,  as  for  Sevagy,  he  was  more  absolute  in 
Visapour  than  the  king  who  reigned  there,  on 
account  of  the  large  sums  of  money  that  he 
gave  so  liberally  to  those  who  served  him  as 
spies  and  on  account  of  the  pleasure  that  they 
had  in  serving  a  man  who  seemed  to  have 
been  born  to  command.     I  understood    that 
valour  always  has  its  reward  and  that  great 


17  Mirjan,— "village  in  the  Kumta  Tdluka  of  North 
Kanara  District,  Bombay,  about  5  miles  north  of  Kumta 
town.  ISIirjan  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  ancient 
Mnziris  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  the  first  trading 
town  in  India.  Under  the  Vijayanagar  Kings  Mirjan 
was  held  by  local  tributary  chiefs.  Albuquerque 
visited  it  in  1510.  It  subsequently  passed  to  Bijapur, 
and  later  to  the  Bednur  chief  Sivappa  Naik.  The 
Marathas  seized  it  in  1757.  It  suffered  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  Haidar,  and  was  destroyed  by  Tipu.  Fryer  visited 
Mirjan  in  the  seventeenth  century."  {Imperial  Gazetteer 
of  India,  Vol.  XVII,  p.  364)- 
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men  find  praise  even  in  the  mouth  of  their      ^ 
enemies. 


THE  KARNATAK  EXPEDITION 

By  Francois  Martin. 
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(From  ''Memoir  on  the  Establishment  of 
French  Colonies  in  the  East  Indies  by  Francis 
Martin,  Governor  of  the  Town  and  Fort  Louis 
of  Pondichery."  Unpublished  Manuscript, 
Archives  Nationales.     Paris.     T.^  1169). 

[Fol.  279  r°]. 

1677  May. 
At  last  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  of 
May  the  movements  made  at  Golconde  for 
carrying  on  the  war  in  these  quarters  were 
known.  The  Duke  of  Gingy  perceived  well 
that  he  could  not  resist  Chircam  and  that  the 
latter  would  sooner  or  later  render  himself 
master  of  this  capital,  urged  all  the  more  by 
the  hatred  that  always  existed  between  the 
Patane  and  the  Daquinis,  he  (the  Duke) 
resolved  to  negotiate  with  the  king  of  Golconde 
for  handing  over  to  him  Gingy  and  other 
territories  he    had.^     For  this  he    despatched 

^The  nobles  of  Bijapur  were  divided  into  two 
principal  parties  or  factions.  The  Afghan  party  was  led 
by  Bahlol  Khan  while  Khawas  Khan  was  the  leader  of 
the  Deccani  faction.  The  Abyssinian  nobles  belonged  to 
Khawas  Khan's  party.  On  the  death  of  Ali  Adil 
^  Shah  II  in  1672  Khawas  Khan  became  regent.  In  1676 
Khawas  Khan  was  arrested  and  put  to  death  by  Bahlol 
Khan  who  seized  the  reins  of  the  government.  Khawas 
Khan's    friends    retaliated    by    murdering    a    prominent 
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onvnvs    who    communicated    with    the 
some    en\o>s    ^^no    ^  ^j^^g 

^.in^qter    Madena     about     this     anau 

r  r  Wn>  over  to  his  ^■>.^vs.  Ma.,e™  p.«^ 

"^  ^A   n    pivil   war   broke   out 

leader  of  the  Afghan  P^'Tty  and  a  «^^^^^^^^^^_  .^„  , 
throughout    the    king  lonu     Na^r       ^^     p^,;   _  ^  ,  .other 

of  Jinji,  ^vas,  ^f  "--''"'^VkMs  Khan.  (Sabhasad  sa» 
of  the  deceased  regent  ^^^^f  „{  Khan  Khanan.  a 
that  Xasir  Muhannnad  --^'^  ,  °"r,^,f,-,  p.  124).  ^h« 
wazir  of   Bijapur    Sen,   S.  a  C  ^^         ^^posue 

Khan  Lodi,  an  '^[f  ^"^  "f  {„  theorv-  provincial  governors. 
t>artv  These  nobles  ^^ere  >«"?";  become  d  sorganiscd, 
C  \s  the  central  government  had  ^beco^  ^^^.^^^ 

thev     became   for   all   P«^"f !,    f.  charge.     It  is  on  this 

P,™,o  Minister  oi  G»lt»«„\i"'.1i  "  T«.f  *]■■    » 

iSi?.onr»"»n'S.»vS«TS..  i.  .0.,,.,  .=  P- 

fitable  for  Golkonda  Tindivanam  (.>'"''■ 

2a  "A  famous  rock-tortrcss  m  ,    j      ,,0   i;>. 

:"  n^malaf.  The  interest  of  f-  P  ace  is  chK.fl>  Vnst^,^  „ 
The  existing  village  is  am  ejiamlet.^^  ^^  three  stron|^^ 
(iQOi)  of  only  524-  The  'o"^.*^*;  •  ;  and  Chandra>a 
defended  hill^Raj.gin  J:;  fJ'JiVcumvallation,  T^ 
Drug-connected  by  long  ^^f  *  °  ^'  ^t^nds  the  cnadcj. 
So^  notable  is  ^.^^.f^.^/^^rnn-  'So  co"stnicted  the  f^^^ 
It  is  not  known  with  eertaint>   \  ^^^  bui  dm?? 

but  historical   ^"^""'.^^^that    the   cTedit    of    build.nff 
point    to   the    conclusion    that^t^    ^^  ^^^   ^^^.^^^  ^,a>a 

belongs   mamU,   it    nui 
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countries  of  Taniaour,^  Madure  and  thereby 
render  him  the  master  of  the  whole  of  Carnate. 
As  he  had  his  secret  designs,  he  thereafter 
represented    that  it  would  not  be    proper  to 
send  there  an  army  in  usual  form  for  fear  of 
exciting  the  jealousy  of  the  Mogol  and  also 
because  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  keep 
his  best  troops  near  him,  and  that    Sivagy 
Raja,  who  was  not  far  from  Golconde  with  an 
army,  must  be  induced  to  undertake  this  con- 
quest'and  with  the  cavalry  that  was  ordinarily 
(stationed)  in  that  part  of  Carnate  which  was 
dependent  on  this  kingdom  and  by  the  orders 
that   would    be    issued    to    the    governors    of 
different  places  and  to  the  paleagars^  to  join 
Sivagy,   it  would   suffice   for  this  enterprise, 
and  that   before    embarking  on  it  that    chief 
should  engage  on  an  oath,  to  dehver  to  the 


nagar    dvnasty.     In    1677    the    fort    fell    to    Sivaji    and 
remained     in     Maratha     hands     for     twenty-two     years. 
{Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India,  Vol.   XII.,  pp.    242-245)- 

3  Tanjore  and  Madura,  old  principahties  ruled  by 
Xavaks.  Tanjore  city  is  218  miles  from  Madras  and 
Madura   is   345   miles   from    Madras,    on   the   south   bank 

of  the  Vaigai  river.  . 

4  Poligar  **This  term  is  peculiar  to  the  Madras 
Presidency.  The  persons  so  called  were  properly  sub- 
ordinate feudal  chiefs,  occupying  tracts  more  or  less  wild, 
and  generally  of  predatory  habits  in  former  days  ;  they 
are  now  much  the  same  as  Zemindars  in  the  highest  use 
of  the  term.  The  word  is  Tamil  pdlaiyakkaran,  the 
holder  of  a  palaixam,  or  feudal  estate  ;  Telugu  palegader, 
and  thence  Mahratti  palegar  ;  the  English  form  being  no 
doubt  taken  from  one  of  the  two  latter."  {Hobson 
Johson,  p.   718). 
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l,in.  Of  Golconde  all  the  fortresses  he  would 
Iplui-e;  the  good  pHnce^scec^^^^^^^^^^^ 

tr^el  knew  it  well  that  ^^^^_  ^ 

be  obtained  from  his  P™^?^^^^'J^^  ^ff^^ject 
ly  he  was  in  agreement  ^^'^^^^ ^^"^ ;, ^^'.'iii,^^ 
L  to   put  a  part  of  Parnate  -dei^H^^^^^^^ 

domination  and  to  ^^^^^^f^^^  PJeilities 
protector  0^  Sivagy  l^vu^u    ofjhe^  ^^^^^^^ 

that  he  g^^V-      «m    per-haps  thev  had  still 
the  master  of  it;  and  per  nap  . 

more  far-reaching  designs,  ^^^^^fj    ^^,, 

received  by  tne  kiu^  ^^.un+imis  with  the 

xj^  ViQrl  manv  consultations  nni'^aa 

'""     .       „^e  -s  w«e  sent  to  the  governors        *,  p 
„,n,ster,  orde  ^  «  ^^^    ,^   ,„, 

„,   vanous    pjaoes    '^      whatever  assistance 
paleagais  to  8'^  «»"•'=■•  provisions, 

"'""SorZ        "vet:-thing  and  of  the  fad 
rtt:y-^.hecon;n,„,,.iero,.hea™ 

i.ari   aareed      Nasirmamet,  ^^ho  oniv    *     . 
had  agieea.  „,.„,,entina     Chircam    from 

the    means    of    pie\enun„    *  rsnav  did  not 

1    •      i,imeplf  the  master  of  bing\,  oi"  ' 
rendering  himsell  tne  ma  .^^^„    ond  2ot       ^i- 

ma.e    any    alteration  to  th       eims    an    ^.^^^^ 

ready    to   receive   Suagy   to  ^^^^^ 

ambassadors  as   soon  as  he    [2.9       J 
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that  he  was  in  Carnate.  Meanwhile  the  news 
of  the  march  of  this  army  and  its  approach 
put  everyone  in  the  country  in  confusion  and 
each  retired  to  the  place  where  he  believed  to 

find  himself  safe. 

We  found  ourselves  very  much  embarass- 
ed  by  this  news  at  Pondichery.     The  king  of 
Golconde  wished  us  this,  there  were  all  the 
appearances   that   Sivagy   would    act   in   his 
interests,    we   also   rightly   foresaw   that   the 
Duke  of  Gingy    would    moreover    incite  him 
against  us  and  that  the  Dutch  would  not  fail 
to  injure  those    who  could    trouble    them  in 
their  commerce,  over  and  above  the  fact  that 
they  were  our  avowed  enemies.     In  this  per- 
plexity I  wrote  to  Chircam  and  I  sent  to  him 
a  trustworthy   person  to  learn  the    measures 
that    chief    (had     taken)    to    defend     himself 
against  the  enemies  who  were  about  to  fall 
upon  him.     I  thereafter  got  information  that 
Sedisour  and  other  captains,  who  left  the  side 
of  the    Duke  of  Gingy  last    year  and    threw 
themselves    on    that    of    Chircam,    had    gone 
Ijack  to   that  chief  and    returned  with    their 
troops  to  Gingy  and  that  the  Duke's  son  had 
(lone  the  same^  thing,  and  that  this  secession 
had  weakened  the  army  of  Chircam,  who  on 
his  part  was  greatly  embarassed.    He  gave  a 
warning  to  the  principal  merchants  to  with- 
draw. 

The  man  I  had  sent  to  Chircam  returned 
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rhiof  in  siK't  conslcmalion.     He  1  .ul  upit 

given,    tbnt  wo  wore  no.  safe  at    To"    >  'f^y 

That  cvei-v  tliiiia  was  against  us  an.l  ll.at  »e 

::!,,rco„sidetMhat  this  (State  of  ..,,-gs  on  y 

rendered  him  agaiiiM  ui  ^^^ 

asked  his    pevmission  foi  us  to    u"  »- 
fortress  of    Tequenepatan^  in    case      e    ^^^e  e 
forced  to  do  it,  so  that  ^ve  would    M^  J^* 
to  save  it  for  him.    Chircam  excused  hims  It 
In  what    he  Dutch  woukl  think  of  it,  namely, 
tha    h    had  handed  over  that  fortress  to  us 

r  rae.r;r  rttr  «'] 

of  Cuddaiore  old  town  a"^^'^f;,°*,,^Ta«k    about  12  miles 
the  South  Arcot  DistrKt    Cuddalo  c  Taiuu.^^^^^ 

south  of  Po'i^^'^J'=''>\rto^"ulrc  he  small  fort,  wh.ch 
at  the  place  and  wanted  to  acq">rc  "  ^^^^^^^^^ 

was  already  there.  fron>  the  ^I^''^  ^f  ^V^^^,  capture  by 
of  the  Jinji  country  ^°>"^^^^;™^,°  ,s-S,  the  Dutch 
Sivaii  in  1677.  ^l^ortly  ^  *'"':; ^'^^b^^ent  and  retired  to 
abandoned  the  Devanampa  nam  se  Ueme^^^^^    ^    ^^^.^^^  ^j 

Pulicat.    They    seem    to    1^;'^  J;  j    ^f  Dcvanampatnam. 

capturing  Pondicher>-  f"^^  r^y^'„  from  the  Marathas  to 
In   :6So  the  Dutch  got  permission    r^       ^^^  ^^^^^.^,^ 

erect  a  factory  at  Porto  ^°^°.„^jL\^„j,,  Raia  Ram  and 
fh'ased  the  fort  at  I)e..namP  t^nam  iyom  ^^,^^,^^.. 
it  was  named  Fort  bt.  uaxK    _  Cuddalorc. 

^-fp^r  c^tta^^he  chSorJf  fhe  Tinnevelly  district. 
Madras  Presidency. 
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there  was  nothing  to  fear  from  Sivagy  and 
he  had  enough  forces  for  resisting  him. 

This  is  what  our  envoy,  who  returned  on 
the  2nd  of  Mav,  reported  to  mc.     He  told  me 
also  that  the  ambassadors  of  the  neighbour- 
'i„a  princes  were  close  to  Chircam  for  adopt- 
in"    the   measures    in    the    present    juncture 
What  our  envoy  reported  to  us  made  us  still 
more  anxious;  as  a  place  of  retreat  Tequene- 
natan    would    have  been   convenient   for  us, 
besides  it    was    on  the    sea-board    which  we 
ou^ht  to  choose  to  save  ourselves,  Paleamcote 
is  I  fortress  in  the    territories  to  the    south- 
west of  Pondichery  at  a  distance  of  twenty 
leagues  in  our  measure  of  length.     To  offer  it 
as  a  retreat  to  us  was  to  mock  us  as  well.   We 
however  awaited  the  course  of  events  in  order 
to  determine  our  (policy). 

On  the  22nd  I  received  a  letter  from 
Ibrahimcam,  the  eldest  son  Chircam.  He  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  arrived  at  Trividy 
and  wished  me  to  let  him  know  in  reply 
whether  I  liked  to  go  there  to  meet  him  or 
whether  he  would  come  here  for  consulting 
us  upon  the  present  affairs.  I  sent  back  the 
man   who   had   brought   me   his   letter   and 


'  Tiruvadi  about  15  miles  west  of  Fort  St.  David.  In 
1750  the  French  garrisoned  this  place  wi^th  50  Europeans 
and  100  Sepoys.  (Orme,  War  in  Indoslan,  Vol.  I,  2nd 
edition,  p.  147). 
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charged  him  to  assure  him  that  I  would  be  at 
Trivrdv  the  next  day. 

I  mounted    horse  at  11  o'clock  at    nigti 
with     Sieurs     Herpin     and     Permain     and 
NMth     -^^'"\        /■      ^  ^^  Trividv  next  day, 
10  soldiers.     \\  e  aiineu  at  ^  .  tHovp 

the  23rd.  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning.     There 
I  found    Ibrahimcam    and  a  number  of       s 
men    much   occupied,    the   former   xMth   des 
natchina    the    family    and    the    others     ^^nh 
nr  to^packages  [Fol.  2S0  r°]  and  in  lading 

h      oie?s  and  generally  their  more  v^jab 

belongings     there,    all    to    be    transposed    to 

Valgondepour.^ 

I   had    a   two   hours'    consultation   with 

Ibrahimcam    about    the   present    affair.    H. 

wanted  to  make  me  believe  that  he  did  not 

lear  Sivasv,  that  Ecugy.'  Madure-  and  othe 
Wefs  of  The  country  would  join  their  force 

with  the  troops  they  had  and  that  they  were 

Perambalur.     Its  name. is  ^^^^f  .^^^^^^^^^iy,;"^  Vo  hive  been 
X-ali  was  seen,'  and  it  is  V^vf^^  '^^^e   place    is   called 

,he    P^-    -here    Ra-a   -e^,^^^l^„-S/olv    GazctUer. 
called    \  olcondali    b\     uniic.        v 

'•   '^'^koji      also    called     Vyankoji,  --s  Shivaii's    step- 
brother  by '  Sbahaji's  second   ^-\-^.  J^J^  g^chok^ 

10  The  Xayak  of  Madura.     This  mii.t^e  ^  ^^., 

Xavak  who  ruled  from  ^^.^^J^^  He  waged  war 
capital  from  Madura  ^^^^J'l'^^^^^^^  q,,arrel  between 
against  Mysore  and  J^^^/^  J^^  '^^'^  ^^laratha  conquest 
Madura  and  Tanjore  ^^a   y  led  to  t^^  ^^^  ^^•,,,^ 

of     the     ^^''^\y''T^Tit\du7a    pp    154-190). 
History  of  the  ^ayaks  of  Madura,  pp.   i54 
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in  a  position  to  defend  themselves  there.     He 
added  that  there  were  eight  to  ten  thousand 
horse    in    march    under    the    Generalissimo 
Baloulcan^^  who  were  coming  to  those  parts. 
He  wanted  even  to  persuade  me  that  Sivagy 
did  not  like  their  coming.     However,  inspite 
of  the  good  countenance  he  put  upon  it,  he 
was  seeii  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  order  his  goods 
to  be  transferred  and  his  carriages  to  be  des- 
patched.     He    also    asked    us    to    retire    to 
Paleamcote,    we  repUed  that  it  was  not    our 
custom  to  leave  before  having  seen  the  enemy. 

I  then  spoke  to  him  about  his  father's 
refusal  (to  us)  of  the  fortress  of  Tequenepatan 
as  a  place  of  retreat.  He  also  alleged  the 
same  reasons  to  us,  meanwhile  he  told  us 
that  his  father  would  write  to  the  governor 
to  receive  us  there  if  we  were  pressed.  I 
noticed  that  we  were  embarrassing  him  and 
that  he  intended  to  leave.  We  left  him  and 
he  at  once  mounted  on  horse  back  to  rejoin 
the  family,  the  elephants,  the  camels  and 
other  conveyances  that  were  already  on 
march.  We  then  retired  to  a  quarter  of 
league  from  there,  where  we  dined  and  whence 


11  Bahlol  Khan.  Originally  a  general  of  the  Bijapur 
army,  he  afterwards  became  regent  of  the  knigdom.  He 
died  in  December  1677  and  his  party  was  unable  to 
retain  its  predominance  in  the  state.  Siddi  Masaud,  the 
next  karhhari  or  prime  minister,  belonged  to  the 
Deccani  party. 
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we  set  out  for  Pondichery,  where  we  arrived 
on  the  24th  at  six  in  the  mornrng^ 
The  whole  conduct  of  Chucam  ^oi 
,,  '     .Hirers  went  worse  than  Ibrahimcam 
us  that  things  weuu  ,y    j    j  ^Iso 

--  Ctire  r^u^dfrSi^y's  troops 
u:J  ailh ed  at  (  a  ^lace)  two  days'  (journey) 

from  Gingy^  Portuguese     ship     had 

Meanwhile      a      ±  or  ^^^^^ 

anchored  in  our  road  o^^  ^^^^^^y  , 

from  Goa     We  resolved  to  put  up  "i 
rmost  valuable  things  the  --P-^.^/^  J. 

^'-  rf  TurtXied  ^nrnU:  safe  at 
siderable   still  we  deme  ^^.       ^^^^_ 

Madras  than  at  Pondicneiy, 

the  ship  instantly  set  sail.      Not  1^!^^"° 

•.•    ;     tr^    flpfend    themselves,    the    peuy 

send    (messengers)     to    Siv  a  > . 

Chircam    only  f^ J^^  a  ^^^^'^      ^he  bad 

about    the    safety    of   his    famUy^^ 
Goudelour"  and  other  places  of  the  coast 

name  in  the  Trichinopo^y  ^'mv     held    the    estate   as 

of  India.  Vol.  VI,  PP;^'.-"''      ^^  of  Pondichery. 
15  Cuddalore,  12  miles  soutu  ui 
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and  proceeded  to  the  south;  the  inhabitants 
of  Pondichery  sent  what  valuables  they  had 
to  the  forests  in  our  neighbourhood,  we  also 
sent  there  certain  goods  that  were  kept  in  the 
lodge,  there  was  consternation  everywhere. 

One  of  our  men  returned  on  the  28th  from 
Gingy.  He  had  witnessed  there  the  arrival 
of  a'' detachment  of  one  thousand  horse  from 
Sivagy's  troops  who  encamped  near  the  place. 
The ''commander  had  come  there  to  confer 
with  Nasirmamet. 

We  sent  information  to  Surat  about  the 
condition  of  the  province. 

We  decided  to  go  to  inspect  the  condition 
of  the  fortress  of  Valdour^^  for  ascertaining 
whether  we  could  find  a  refuge  in  it  in  case 
of  necessity,  and  we  were  there  in  the  even- 
ing   of    the    30th.      There    were    provisions 
enough  in  the  place,  munitions  and  a  garrison 
of  seven  to  eight  hundred  men,  which  was 
more  than  what  was  needed  for  its  defence, 
but  there  was  lack  of  funds.     [280,  v°].     The 
houses  near  the  place  were  being  felled,  the 
garrison    gave    sufficient    evidence    of    their 
resolution  but  there  was  no  money  for  their 
pay.    We  spent  the  night  there  in  conversing 
with  the  officers,  on  the  morning  of  the  31st 
we  returnd  to  Pondichery  whence  I  wrote  to 


^^  Valdour,  about  15  miles  west  of  Pondichery. 
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Chircam,  informing  him  about  the  condition 
in   vhich  we  had  found  the  place 

We  were  informed  the  same  day  that  the 

former  were  ah-eady  m  ^"  S^-  J^"'^^^  ^erri- 
hnrl  received  a  sum  m  cash  and  soine  lei 
had  lecenea  ^^  ^^      thousand 

tones  with  an  anuu.u  r^rpnavina  to 

ecus-  in  perpetuity,  and  he  was  piepann. 

leave  the  place  with  his  family. 

Chircam  had  always  -"ted  to  per^u^ule 

us  that  we  had  nothing  to  f  ^^-^  ^^  f^' 
that  he  had  sufficient  forces  to  ^gl^    ^^^"^.^^^^^^^ 

reinforcement  had  ^^f ^J^  f.fiy  ^'edence 
pour;  we  however  did  "«\f  ^/^/^^^y    with 
to  -hat  he    wrote^^^  ^^.  h    h      -  Y ^  ^^^^, 
Nasirmamet  concluded,  it  is  te 
would  forthwith  fall  upon  him.  -e  had^^ason 
to  fear  also  to  find   ^h   against^^       Su   .^^ 
rnlronde  and  Nasirmamet.     At  tnis  jui 
Golconcie  d  important  persons  of 

I  assembled  the  moie  imp      ^^,.„^^e^.ed  the 
the  lodge  and    after    having    -"^d    ec^     ^^ 
state  of  affairs  we  arrived  at    he  dec    ^^ 
sending  an  envoy  to  bivagy"^  «     ^^^^^^  ^^ 
to  maintain  us  at  Pondictiery. 

■""i^TT^^^French  coin,   origmally  of^^gold,  first 
stnKk  by   St.  Loms  .u   x.g^   The  ^s^^  ^^^^^^      . 
coined  by   Henry   IH   'n^5-°^       to    i79.^   a   silver  ccu 
reign   of   Louis   X\I.     From    i^4i  f^^„  .  to  o 

'vas  equivalent  to  60  sols  ^f^'^^^^^UonnaUe  Vni.crsd 
Uvrcs  or  French  pounds.    Larouse, 
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that    chief,    representing    to    him    that    our 
company  was  established  in  his  territories  of 
Rajapour^^  and  that  as  such  we  prayed  to  be 
preserved    in    these    parts.     A    Bramen    who 
served  in  the  lodge  was  sent  to  him.     I  in- 
structed him  about  the  reply  he  would  have 
to  give  to  the    complaints    that  we    foresaw 
would  be  made  against  us  about  the  capture 
of    the    king     of    Golconde's    ship    in     the 
Masulipatam  Road^^  as  well  as  the  capture  of 
(the    fort    of)    Valdour^^    from    Nasirmamet. 
Then  I  wrote  to  Chircam    about  the  precau- 
tions we  had  taken  believing  that  he  would 
not  take  it  amiss. 


16  The  French  facton^  at  Rajapur  was  founded  m 
i6b9  bv  J.  Boureau.  (Kaeppelin,  La  Compagme  des  Indes 
Orient'ales  et  Frangois  Martin,  p.  60).  ^  ,  r-   ^        1 

17  The  French  were  at  war  with  the  king  of  Golkonda 
on  account  of  San  Thome  (see  note  pp.  249:5o).  m  ib.b 
M.  Herpin  was  sent  on  a  small  vessel  with  forty  men 
to  capture  a  Spanish  ship  that  was  supposed  to  be  on 
its  way  from  Manilla  to  Porto  Novo  and  had  on  board 
a  large  sum  of  money.  Failing  to  seize  the  Spanish  ship 
that  did  not  make  the  usual  voyage,  Herpin  entered 
according  to  previous  instruction,  the  Masulipatam  road 
and  captured  a  ship  belonging  to  the  king  of  Golkonda 
(Kaeppelin,  La  Compagnie  des  Indes  Orientates,  p.   15^). 

lusher  Khan  Lodi  had  permitted  the  French  to 
settle  at  Pondicher\^  and  further  helped  them  with  a 
loan  on  vcrv  high  interests.  In  return  whereof  he 
expected  their  assistance  in  his  war  against  Jsasir 
Muhammad  of  Jinji.  ^lartin  himself  led  the  expedition 
asaiust  Valdour.  He  left  Pondichery  on  the  24th  Septem- 
ber, 1676  and  the  fort  was  reduced  the  next  day.  (f-^^p- 
pelin,  La  Compagnie  des  Indes  Orientates,  pp.  159-160). 
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^  ^„t   for  Gincfv  on   the 
The   Bramen   set   out  toi    <jui„v 

1st  June.  Pnndi- 

*  ^,TPv«  ihat  we  had  at  1  onui 
A  group  of  dyeis  mat 
u  ,   ihP  service  of  the  compan>    lett  at 

chery  m  the  seiMct,  u  betook 

night  without  our  laiowledge.     mtj 
themselves  to  Madras. 

On  the  4th  we  received  a  letter  from 
,  1  •  fi^o  cnmp  tone  as  the 
Chircam  couched  m  ^^^  ^^ J,,,,,enient, 
previous  ones,  that  he  expecieu 
ti..t  he  would  beat  Sivagy  and  that  he  ^a^e 
that  ne  \\ouui  T-„i,ir.nr  nr  to  remain 

us  liberty  to  retire  to  \  aldoui  oi 

at  Pondichery. 

u     .1       nffprwards   we   got   information 
Shortly    aftenvauis   Nvt    =,  ..for 

that  Sivac^v  after  giving  orders  at  Umgy  tor 
he  ;  seTvation  of  that  place  was  gone  o 
atlack  Velour,"  an  important  f°'"«^^J'"  ,,^, 
,en  leagues  from  there  0^";?^  Jf  ^  ^ 
belonged    to    tire    lung    of    ^     tap  u.^^^^^^  ^^^ 

Kafir'"  was  its  Go^eInol.  ue 

W  Vellore.   in   Xorth   Arcot     J/^jj^f  ^t^^gJsIlorS 
Madras.     It  ^va^considered  one  of    he       ^^^^^^ 

that   reeion.     Knsbnaji   A'f"/?^!^.  ,,.„c  not  another  lil^e 
"that  fort  was  so  strong    t^^t  there  u as  no       ^^ 
it  on  the  earth.     Round    he    ort  uas  a  ^^^^  ^.^^,,^, 

water      The  water  was  bottomless  (so  cicep  ^^^,, 

water,     n  thousand  alligators.  ^^ 

In   that  water   li\cn   lei'      .,  ^   ^jje   rampart   ot   u'^ 

could  be  driven   side  by   side,   oxer^  ^^^^  ^,      ^^ 

fort,    so   strongwas   i^-     Thc^ramp  cMuifrafaU, 

one    after    (within)    another.        (ben, 

^'   '20'probably  an   Abyssinian. 


4^ 


'I 


Xasirmamet  to  come  to  terms  but  he  flatly 
refused  to  follow  his  example. 

On  the  5th  we  received  a  letter  from  an 
uncle  of  Chircam  who  assured  (us)  that  the 
reinforcement  which  had  been  sent  was  near, 
that  cannon  had  been  fired  at  Trividy,  and 
in  other  places  of  the  country  sugar  and 
l)etels  had  been  distributed  among  the 
inhabitants  for  such  a  good  news.  We  did 
not  oive  it  any  credence  at  all. 

Our  Bramen  informed  us  by  a  letter 
which  we  received  on  the  6th  that  he  had 
arrived  at  Gingy  and  proceeded  to  encamp 
r281  r^]  before  Velour. 

In    the    agreement    with    Nasirmamet    it 
was  settled  that  some  territories,  dependent  on 
the  kingdom  of  Golconde,   should  belong  to 
him.     On   the   refusal   of   Sivagy   to   deliver 
Gingy  to  the  officers  of  the  king  of  Golconde 
as  he  had  engaged  himself  to  do,  those  officers 
also  refused  "to  put  Nasirmamet  in  possession 
of  lands  which  had  been  ceded  to  him  by  the 
treaty  and  which  were  in  the  state  of  their 
prince.     This  opened  their  eyes  and  convinced 
them  that  Madena  was  allied  with  Sivagy  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  interests  of  the  king  of 
Golconde;     that      unfaithful      minister     had 
cheated    his    master  in  his    intention  of    re- 
establishing  the   Hindus   in    Carnate.      Poor 
Xasirmamet   was     shuffled     and    got    only    a 
portion  of  what  had  been  promised  to  him; 
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1,-     frn'TviPv    areatness,  he  became       i 
fallen  from  h-  ^0^^^^/^^.^,  ,  .^ort    ^vhile 
so    melancholy    that  ne 

^^'^®^'-  xu      ^t  ciivnav  bv  his  father,"-! 

Ecnoy  a  brother  of  bnagy  u> 

tn'Ierms  with  him  after  several  nego- 
came  to  teims  \n  y  civaav  had  some 

..   i-  fvr^m   both  Sides.     oi\agy   "">- 

tiations  fiom  ooiu  »  „„pount   of    some 

S'^';.' aniwhiohto  „«.e   nn.ol,  of,   even- 

tirillv  as  I  shall  relate. 

^  .     ^f    mviav's    troops    seized 

Detachments    of    Si^^g^  i;         ^^^^^ 

^''a'meTe-the  well-to-do  people  who  were 
Congimeie,    tne  •   ^^  ^^e  woods 

(still)  there  threw  themseneb 
and  waited  for  the  conclusion  of  the  ^^al. 
'      we  received  a  letter  on  the  17th  from  0- 

Bramen  who  informed  -/':\vell  "e  ei"" 
Sivagy  by  whom  he  had  been  vve^l  i  ce 
that  he  was  coming  back  to  ^^l^'^J"'^^^ 
conversations  that  he  had  with  that  chiet 
con\  vavac^ed  the  country 

The  troops  of  bivagy  ia\a„*;u 

%iioA'  were  masters  of  the    open 
everywhere,    the>  ^^':'';"'^     .^.         but    the 
plains,    there    remained     ^JP^^^^^^^t  their 
fortresses  that  held  out  for  Chucam  but 
garrison  dared  not  come  out. 

KCongimere  is  most  P^o^f^l^^^.,,  %dostan,  p.   .v:^ 
Pondichen-)   of  O-^^Xo^  PondiWcry  and  about  i  «* 

from  the  sea  (Prol.  C  b.  bnn 
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Our  Bramen  returned  from  Sivagy  on  the 
*^      19lh.     He  reported  to  us  that  he  secured  three 
audiences  with  that  chief  by  the  assistance  of 
one  Janardanpendit,^^  also  a  Bramen  and  one 
^.  of    his    (Sivagy's)    ministers.      In    the    first 

audience  Sivagv  strongly  complained  against 
our  people  for  having  defied  the  king  of  Gol- 
conde  whom  he  called  his  father,  his  lord  and 
his  sovereign,  by  the  capture  of  Saint  Thome 
and  seizure  of  the  ship  in  the  road  of  Masuli- 
patan.    He  continued  his  complaints  against 
the  insults  we  had  offered  the  Duke  of  Gingy 
by  the  capture  of  Valdour.    The  Bramen,  who 
was  prepared  for  all  these  replied  to  him  and 
gave  him  satisfaction  on  all  these  charges;  this 
first  audience  terminated  in  that  manner.  The 
second  almost  wholly  revolved  round  the  same 
matters,  Sivagy  then  added  that  since  we  had 
takeq    Valdour    from    Nasirmamet    for    the 
benefit  of  Chircam  we  could  also  transfer  the 
same   to   that  chief    and    restore   it   to   him. 
Thereupon  the  Bramen  replied  that  Chircam 
had   been   always   our   friend,   that   we    had 
obligations  to  him  and  we  should  not  draw 
sword  against  him.     Sivagy  then  demanded 
that  we  should  send  some  Frenchmen  to  help 

"Janardan   Naravan     Hanmante,   brother  of   Raglut- 

^       nath     Naravan      Hanmante.       He     afterwards     became 

->       *       Sumanta  or  one  of  the  eight  principal  ministers  of  state. 

He  espoused  the  cause  of   Rajaram  after  Shiva]i  s  deatn 

and  was  appointed   to  command  the  army  sent  against 

Sambhaji,   by   whom   he  was  surprised   and   captured. 
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hixn  to  take  possession  of  Velouv  ;  ^^^^ 
replied  that  we  could  not  eave  ^-^^f^'^^ 
TbP  chief   then   made  another   attempt  ,   ne 

ltd  whit  w.  wouu,  give  hi...  .-:r:ri:d 

in  neace      Our  Bramen  replied  that  we  naa 

these    conversations.      At    *^.^,  ""'   '  •  ^  ^^m. 

assured  our  envoy  that  we  ""g^^*.^^^   ,"  ^n^ 

•+  r  ni  Pmidicherv  without  taiunj, 
plete  security  at  l^^"'*'^,.^J,f  _  Qgered  the 
the  side  of  either  party  ;  that  it  we  oneie 

5b:r:r-isri°!rr;2 

govern  Pondichery  and  that  we  might  ha^e  to 
five  with  him  in  the  same  manner  as  we  had 
d'le  with  "he  officers  of  Chircam     n.e  chie 
di  mirsed  the  Bramen.  he  entrusted  him  ^^lt 
rXrtor  me  in  the  form  of  a  P^.^ 

=f.^renr^■etu:ner  With     these 
terms,     tne  ^^^^^.^       g^^^^gy 

assurances     and     tne     nv" 

had  been  given  <»  ""<f  f  "^j  *^,Uen     a. 

'»°      '^      ""r.n.l'et^e'        evenly    a. 

Pondichery,     that    there    weie 

Valdour,  this  is  what  ^^^^^  ^^f  ^^f^^'.en 
ask  us  to  help  him  to  t^^e  Velou  ,  the 
.vas  assured  that  the  information  that 
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eiven  to  Sivagy  made  him  change  the  design 
he  had  formed,  after  he  had  entered  Gingy,  o 
oomino  to  these  parts,  fearing  that  we  would 
Sirat  case)  jl  ourselves    with    Ch.rcam 
and  it  was  this  reason  that  caused  him  to 
march  against  Velour.    The  Bramen  reported 
^hat  he'-had  been  told  and  it  appeared    ha 
there  was  something  in   it,  for,  a   few   da>s 
f    I  Sivagy  was  assured  about  us,  he  raised 
the  siecre  of  Velour  in  order  to  proceed  to  figh 
n:ii::m,  the  governor  of  that  place  defended 
himself  to  his  best,  he  rejected  all  the  pio 
posals  made  to  him  for  coming  to  terms. 

The  ambassadors  of  the  Naiques  of 
Madure  and  of  Maiousour  were  near  Sivagy 
as  well  as  the  envoys  of  the  paleagers  of 
Velour,  Onlourpatian^^  and  others. 

Shortly  after  the  return  of  our  Bramen 
50  cavaliers  and  some  infantry  arrived  at 
Pondichery,  I  sent  to  reconnoitre  them. 
They  said  that  they  came  to  seek  Chiracm 
and  wanted  to  encamp  for  the  night  near  a 
mosque  which  is  to  the  south  of  the  colony. 


\ 


2^  Onlourpatian  is  UluncU',rp6tta  It  ^^-^s J^'^  f  at  o 
a  Poligar  and  means  the  town  of  back  sranu  Its  tocal 
god  is  the  Lord  of  Black  Gram  ;  and  it  has  got  a  amous 
shrine  of  KaH.  Tlie  trunk  road  from  Madras  « /"f "° 
poly  runs  through  the  place,  it  is  ^'»"f «  . '"^^^^^ 
Tirukoilur  Taluk,  due  west  of  the  place  of  tl^^t  "^"^ 
It  is  now  on  the  chord  line  of  railway  between  Villnp«ram 
and  Trichinopoly.     (Prof.  C.  S.  Srinivasachan). 
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I  could  not  refrain  from  giving  them  permis- 
sioTmeanwhile  I  caused  them  to  be  watched      , 
an   '  we  were  under   arms  the   whole   mght^ 
The  next  dav  the  20th,  the  commander  of  these 
l^:  fsLrt  me  a  den.u^  for  s.^^^ 
loan  and  some  provisions.     I  up   e 
men  that  we  had  neither  the  one  no    the  othe^ 
Upon  this  refusal  they  wanted  to  ^^o      «lence 
to  the  inhabitants,  we  took  up  ^-  f^fl^ 
resisting  it,  these  movements  obbged  the  com^ 
mander    to   withdraw   with   his   tioops.     lie 
Tar  led  toward  the  interior.    These  were  m 
who  were  looking  for  pillage.    They  had  been 

V  of  on    xvhpre    thev    were    refused 

tn    Teniienepatan    \Mitit    mtv 

admission  into  the  fortress,  they  were  recened 
at  Goudelour  when  it  was  made  known  that 
thev  were  really  Chircam's  men. 

^  Four  of  our  soldiers  deserted  on  the  21st, 
it  appears  that  this  was  due  to  fear. 

The  troops    of    Sivagy    who    ^^-^re    near 
Valdou:  retreated  and  joined  the  mam  arm. 
We    were    informed    on    the     22nd     ha 
Chii^am    had    arrived    -ith    his    ann>    at 
T,ivi<lv   eicrht  leagues  from  londicnen. 
rtus\vo;lbyolIeofourmen.^v^o^^ 

his  suite  and  whom  he  had  sent  to  u  ^^^ 

pffiirs  were  in  a  good  condition  and  tnai 
atiaiis  NNCLc  p  i-ipxvs  thereof  m  a 

would  be  acquainted  NMth  "^^^  ^,^^1 

few  days.    Meanwhile  we  ^^^^^    ^^^^f.om 
source  that  Sivagy's  men  had  captuieci 
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him     two     small     places,     Panemoule     and 
Trinenelour.2= 

The  overthrow  of  Chircam  was  already 
in  si"ht-  he  owed  the  company  some  money, 
I  wrote  to  him  about  it,  I  put  up  the  pretext 
that  we  had  no  money  to  subsist  on  and  that 
this  was  the  only  means  we  had  of  maintaining 
ourselves.  I  received  his  reply  on  the  25th  in 
which  he  pointed  out  to  me  that  he  was  also 
in  [282  r°]  need,  that  I  should  take  into  con- 
sideration the  present  circumstances  and  that 
we  must  sutler  together. 

There  was  a  sort  of  sedition  in  the  lodge, 
the  circumstance  that  had  contributed  to  it 
was  that  the  sailors  and  soldiers  refused  what 
was  aiven  them  for  subsistence  though  it  was 
enough  for  living.  They  were  also  excited  by 
someturbulent  spirits,  which  led  me  to  arrest 
a  sergeant  and  a  surgeon  and  to  cause  them 
to  be  thrown  into  the  dungeon. 

I  thought  it  was  proper  to  go  to  see  Chir- 
cam in  order  to  endeavour  to  get  some  money 


«  Trinenelour  is  Tinnennanallur  14  .  ^^^If^  ^^"J 
east  of  Tirukoilur  in  the  South  Arcot  District,  ntimate^^^^^ 
connected  with  the  great  Tamil  poet  ^f'^^a'-  ^^  hose  firs^ 
patron  was  lord  of  this  place.  Panemou  e,  '3  "i  ^s  north 
bv  west  of  \-illup«ran>  Junction  on  the  Sou  h  Indian 
Railwav,  near  the  south  end  of  the  Jniji  hi  Is.  It  is 
situated  in  the  midst  of  a  picturesque  co"ntr>  In  tne 
middle  of  the  bund  of  its  tank  is  a  rock  o"  'he  top  of 
which  is  a  Saiva  temple  with  inscriptions  of  the  Pallava 
King  Rajasinha.     (Prof.    C.   S.    Srinivasachari). 
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u-       nrl  he  Dvecisely  acquainted  with  the 
fromhimandbepiecist  y       i  ^^.^^^^i^ss 

state  of  his  affairs     Theie    ^^^^  ^^^^ 

some  measures  to  ^^  '^t tended  t a  ^^ 

mal.c  th  s  ]Otuney  ^.^^  ^^^^^^^  t,,, 

it,  possibly  It  migm  consulta- 

attitude  with  regard  to  u.    I  hacl  ^^^ 

tion  with  the  principals  o^  ^^^^  ^^  \;^  ^,^^^,,,a 
the  journey  was  --^-^  ^P^""  ^^^^  ^^,,,,,, 
exculpating  ourselves  to  buagy, 

write  about  it.  ^^^^  ^^^^^. 

I  started  on  the  27th  at  thie  ^^^^^ 

noon,  we  were  four  ^^^'^^;^^^.^"4,„,^,  native 

If  ^'^  tt^;  irS^  :; Cenambat,  it 
soldiers.    At  b  we  diii  -p^nrlicherv  and 

,,  a  village  ^o-  |-|ues^on  P^^^^ 
halfway   rom  Tnv  Id,  .W  ^^^^^^^   ^^^^^ 

after    (^^?^f  ^.i^;^^    who  had  remained  at 
Surat  which  Sieui  Ueltoi,  ^  ^^^^,^ 

the  lodge,  had  sent  me.  Inside  these^  '''I 

.  iptters  from  the  company  of  Decemue 
some  letters  tioin  commerce 

16,  dealing  with  the  state  oi  ^^ 

only,  with  ^^«^r:f;:\e     ,    u-ss;irits 
very  much  confidence  to  the    ^be  J 

who  had  been  sent  back  and  ^^»^«  ^ad  im 
the  Directors  to  blame  the  conduct  of  some 
the   chiefs   of   the   Surate   covmc  1      o^  no- 
thing) ;  there  was,  however,  nothing  to  ^  ep 
,nt.  this  is  an  erroi^mto  ^v  -h  -^^^  ^^^,, 
f  irei:"  irthrsaL  way  some  letters 
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from  Sieur  Destremana,^^  French  merchant  at 
Golconde.     He  informed  me  that  the  league 
had  been  confirmed  between  the  king  of  Gol- 
conde, Sivagy  and  the  (corps  of  the)  Daqueni 
nartv    against    Baloulcam    who    had    taken 
possession  of  the  Government  of  Visiapour 
There  was  little  appearance  of  his  (Baloulcam) 
beino  able  to  send  reinforcements  to  Chircam, 
as  he  had  necessity  of  all  his  forces  for  defend- 
in"  himself  against  so  many  enemies. 

"  We  arrived  at  seven  in  the  morning  of 
the  28th  to  a  village  about  a  quarter  of  a  league 
from  Trividy ;  from  there  I  sent  (a  messenger) 
to  inform  Chircam  of  our  arrival,  he  asked  me 
to  see  him  in  the  afternoon.    An  accident  to 
our  interpreter  was  the  cause  of  our  inability 
to  discuss  the  affairs  during  this  visit  which 
we  made  at  four  in  the  evening.     I  noticed 
that  Chircam  and  all  his  men  were  very  sad, 
only  a   general   discourse   was   entered   into, 
postponing  the  essential  (one)  for  the  next  day. 
We  returned  at  seven  to  the  camp,  at  night  we 
had  an  alarm  on  a  rumour  which  ran  (to  the 
effect)  that  Sivagy  was  near. 

We  went  to  see  Chircam  on  the  29th.  He 
was  in  his  divan^  with  his  principal  officers. 
After  some  general  conversation  I  asked  of 
him  a  private  interview.    He  made  his  people 

26  He  was  also  physician  to  the  King  of  Golkonda 
"A  council  chamber  or  a  place   properly  equipped 
for  sitting  in. 
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leave,  there  remained  only  his  ^^''''^^^^^      i 
Ln  of  nearly  eighty  years,  and  his  eldest  son^ 
Tcaused  (our  interpreter)  to  enquire  of  him 
I  causea  |o  i  ^^^  decisions 

l!^\Td"cr  to,  w?th  a  vie-  ^^  decide  upon 
1  measures  also     He  repUe^o  . 

fnr  the   conditions  ot   nis   aucui., 
;:  •  *  .tWac.o,y.  that  he  had  »-  -J"™!  ^ 
?hat  Ba.lourkam"  hart  sent  «orrt  to  the  kra 
S  Golonde  that  if  he  dirt  not  give  up  the  a^iv 

ance    with    Sivagy    he    (l'»'"'";;^;™>„„  ""f 
deliver  [282  v°]  Visiapore  to  *e  Mogo';^^^ 
he  also  oSeted  to  eome  to  terms  with  Sert  m„„ 
.om-"  the  chief  of  the  Daqtienis,  and  to  submil 
hin^  the  ntiniste,-  remaining  conten   ^ 

"- °«^' °' '^rtHTh^tir  ofoole'on'ran: 

S-r Jo^?™".'  uLn  to  the.  p,.oposa. 

and  that  their  effects  would  be  seen  betm 
aim   Luai  .    .igcisions,  (he 

fifteen  days  expired.    As  foi  his  u 

added)    if    Sivagy    sent    only    ^^^\/lJ^ 
thousand  horse  against  him  he  woiM  h  B.^id 
a  battle,  but  if  he  (^Jvagy)  caine;uth  a  11  h 
forces   he     (Chircam     would    ha\e    to    i 
under  the  guns  of  one  of  his  fortresses,  tha 
Thtt  caused  him  the  greatest  trouble  was  t^ 
lack   of    funds.     He    then    asked    me,    after 

Vicerov   of   the   Deccaii.     It   mav    be 
''"'"^'siddi  Masaud.  sec  note  n.  P-  269. 
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apologizing,    how    the    present    juncture    ap- 
peared to  me,  but  afterwards  being  pressed  to 
tell  him  what  I  thought,  I  informed  him  what 
had  been  written  to  me  from  Golconde,  I  then 
added    that    according    to    appearances    the 
league  would  not  change  its  views  so  soon; 
thai  we  were  touched  to  see  him  in  so  little 
state   (ill   equipped)   to   resist   Sivagy  whose 
army  consisted  of  twelve  thousand  horse  and 
many  thousand  infantry,  that  in  my  opinion 
he    should    furnish    his    principal    fortresses 
with  <^ood  garrisons  and  supply  them  with 
victuals  and  munitions  of  war  and  retire  with 
a  body  of  cavalry  near  the  woods  of  Arelour, 
that  he   knew   well   that   Sivagy   could   not 
remain  more  than  two  months  longer  in  these 
parts  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  going  to 
preserve  his  estates  in  the  Decan  and  on  the 
coast  of  India,  and  that  after  his  departure 
he  (Chircam)  would  have  the  liberty  of  re- 
establishing himself,  as  his  lands  would  not 
disappear  and  would  exist  for  ever.    His  uncle 
forthwith  interrupted  the  interpreter  and  said 
that  this  was  what  he  had  represented  but 
he  had  not  been  listened  to  and  that  Chircam 
suffered    himself    to    be    guided    by    some 
Bramens  who  betrayed  him.    This  matter  was 
again  dilated   on   after  which   the  principal 
Bramen  was  called  in  to  see  whether  there 
would  be  room  for  admitting  some  provisions 
into  the  places  that  had  been  named  to  him; 
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r  ufflcienlly  cold  tone  ..isa  n-;y/*„"i''S 

of  this  earlier.     Things  con 

,„n>e   without   .'■»y»'""R   ''^'^'that  ve  shouW 
^'''T""7r,teTour.rhimth..inthe 

join  him.    I  pointed  ou  pi-ench- 

[n-st  place  we  nunibei-ed  o    Y  3     o  40^  ^^  ^.^ 

men  who  could  not  be  of  '^"^  °;\  ,  •    ^^^^  that 
,  thP  nvpsent  iunctuie,  that  1  belie\eu  i 
Ifll  Teive  him  much  better  by  staying 
we  would  seive  lum  hifomiat  on 

at  Pondichery  on  account  of  the  iifo^ 
we  would  be  able  to  give  him.     It  ^^as 
(reason)  that  led  me  to  send  «  ^  arn^ 

Sivaav    this  man  was  present  «nf^.^^^'^^'\'.° 
bi\agy,  iiii»  fvpated     Chncam.    his 

him   what    had   been   treatea  ^^^.t). 

uncle  and  his  son  «PP^;«^-^^^,^^  ^^^^  "^iv  to 
He  had  the  intention  of  sending  ns  fan 

Tequenepatan    on    ^^  ^^X^^-    "^ 
he  had  for  retiring  to  ^^^^^  f/^^^^^^^.  ^.at  he 
asked  for  my  opinion  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^^^  j  told 
was  not  on  good  terms  -it^i  the  Dutch 
him  that  he  should  assure  himself  about 

beforehand.  ,    ,    ,u     ir>tpvpc;ts  of  Hie 

I   then  represented  the  mteiests  o 

1  ihc.  fnrt  that  we  needed  moiie> 
company  and  ^he  Jac^  t^  ^  ^^^^,  ^^^ 

to  subsist  on.     He  a"^'^^''"*'     ,   ...    /^oncv) 

I-.-  „  i.i  vvhioh  he  was,  that  this  (,niuii    / 

condition  in  ^^mcn  ne  ,  ^^^^^jg 

was  what  he  also  needed,  for  if  he  na 
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he  would   not  be  lacking  in  troops  to  fight 
Sivagy.    I  then  caused  his  uncle  to  be  sounded 
bv  our  [283  r°]  Bramen  with  a  view  to  ask 
for    his   advice    as   to    whether   we    should 
demand  from  Chircam  a  decree  in  the  form  of 
cession  of  Pondichery  as  security  for  the  debt 
of  the  company.    He  replied  that  things  had 
not  been  pressed  so  far.  that  he  would  take 
charge  of  this  matter  and  serve  us  in  this 
respect  in  (proper)  time.    We  spent  two  hours 
in  these  conversations  after  which  we^  with- 
drew ourselves  and  I  have  not  seen  Chircam 
since.     His    army    was    composed    of    three 
thousand  horse  and  three  or  four  thousand 
infantry  but  the  mere  name  of  Sivagy  made 
them  tremble.    Chircam  was  by  nature  one  of 
the  capable  men  in  India  for  governing,  but 
was  little  qualified  for  war.    He  had  also  the 
weakness  of  letting  himself  be  guided  by  his 
Bramens  who  made  him  believe  that  Sivagy  s 
armv   would    disappear   at   the   sight   of   his 
forces.    We  returned  to  our  camp  and  arrived 
at  Pondichery  on  the  30th. 

July. 
On  the  2nd  July  I  learnt  that  Chircam's 
uncle  and  his  (Chircam's)  son  were  at  Valdour. 
I  wrote  them  a  letter  of  courtesy,  they  also 
replied  in  the  same  spirit  and  informed  me 
that  they  had  come  there  to  pay  the  garrison 
and  to  throw  some  provision  into  the  place. 


^ 
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r^     fhP   5th    we    got    information    that 
V.  .  IP  t  the  sie-e  of  Velour  where  he 
Sivagy  had  If  \^^J  '°      ^^^^^  ^,,  i,ad  arrived 

rctv^rnrhnr-^d  wuh  si. 

tusai^  horse  to  f^f^^ns^e  about 
This  news  made  me  appieuLuo  ^      ^ 

loU,  him  .hat  it  «■-  »bsoU     'V    >«-  »  J^.^^,, 
he  shouM  go  to  Tnvu  >  «  M   <>-  ^^ 

-"■^  Tw '^1™:.  »    oX  nh,  while  a. 
pany's  debt.    He  set  ou  ^^^ 

three  leagues  from  ^-^^^^'^^  ^hev  told 
^■^^  ^t1'^;:m^-a  b::i' cl^^^ated.  this 
him   that  Chucam   "''^  ^^^.^  n^e 

obligee,  him  '»  ■*»:\^1.   T„s'"co°„flrmea 

:r:iT..era.:X":het..,heLi<,ea„.. 

•.hey  told  us  the  -me  .tog-  ^^__^^  „„, 

"""'"  .K     ih     it     .to  ro.Kliche.7   a..<t 
came  on  the  Sth  also  '»'"  chircam's 

„.„m  them  - '-"'' "S^  ;';  "L1   advanced 
defeat.      On    the   0(h    b.^aR    n  , 

,vith    his    tioops    '■'""",;■,':,„  be  pnt  into 
Chivcam  a.  once  eansed  h^  n^"  «>  ^   P^,    y, 

««'^""=   U -^^o."'^:  o.      ^hXv  he  still  had 
enemies,  it  is  not  k  Bramens  had 

the  foolishness  witli ^hich  ^^^    ^^.^    ^^^^^^.^^ 

inspired    him,    to    beliexe  ^^^^^  ^^,^,, 

would  disappear  ^^hen  he  api 


but  it  is  certain  that  his  march  had  something 
#    of  a  martial  (character).    This  intrepidity  did 
not,  however,  last  long.     Sivagy 's  army  did 
not  swerve  in  the  least,  it  awaited  the  shock. 
Chircam    recognised    thereby    that    he    had 
taken  a  false  step,  the  posture  of  his  enemies 
astounded  him,  he  decided  to  make  a  retreat. 
Sivagy,  who  understood  (the  science)  of  war 
perceived  his  (Chircam's)   surprise,   he   made 
his  troops  march,  the  retreat  was  precipitated 
and    converted    into    a    kind    of    flight,   the 
enemies  pushed  on  and  then  all  were  scattered. 
Chircam  fled  with  his  son  and  some  of  his 
principal  officers  at  full  speed.     Sivagy,  who 
knew  well  that  to  take  him  prisoner  was  to 
finish    the    war,    pursued    him    in    the    same 
gp    manner.    The  poor  chief,  after  having  done  all 
that  was  possible  and  being  closely  pursued, 
had  time  only  to  throw  himself  on  the  7th 
into    a    wretched    fortress    called    Bonnegir- 
patanam,29a    two    leagues    from    Porto    Novo 
where  his  eldest  son  and  some  of  his  officers 

joined  him. 

There  he  was  then  besieged  by  Sivagy's 
troops  who  pursued  him.  It  was  his  [238  v^] 
intention  to  retire  into  the  woods  of  Arelour 
but  he  was  so  closely  pursued  that  he  could 

29a  BhiivanRiripattanam,  now  a  small  union  lying 
■A  0  four  miles  north-west  of  Chidambaram  and  separated  from 
^  it  by  the  river  Vellar.     It  was  used  by  the  Enc^lish  as  a 

.c:rain    depot    during    the    Carnatic    wars.     (Prof.   C.   S. 

Srinivasachari.) 
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•        u   thPve      It  could   be  well 
not  throw  himself  ^heie.  ^^^^^^  ^,    p 

an  easily  conceive  ^^^^^ 

the  only  suppor    -^  ^fj^^^^.  B.amen  that  it 

I  then  P°"^*^*\2  J^Jice  to  our  company 

would  be  an  ^-P^;^-^;";  ,ore  he  falls  into 

to  try  to  3oni  ^^;^^^^^^,,,,,,ing   to   obtam 

Sivagy's   hands   for   ei  company  s 

from  him  some  f--^^^,^,,,,  for  what  I 
debt.  He  was  ^^\^^l  ^^  ^eek  Chircam. 
wanted  and  left  on  the  8  h        ^^^^^^^^    ,,, 

Many    ^^^^^''''''^      passed     through 
stripped     of     f^^y^f\o^^Us   the   north; 

Pondichery  and   ^^^^'^H^^  ,,e  could.    The 
we  assisted  them  as  muc^h        ^^^^^  ^^^^.^.^.^^ 

entire  country  ^^^^^^^C  cavaliers  together^    ^,  ^ 
There  were  not  (e^en)  ^  ..^gon  of         , 

On  the  10th  we  leaint  tUc  ^     ,,ene- 

Valdour  had  left  ^^/^f't^  .he  same 
patan  did  ^^^^^^^^^  '^^tTesses  of  Chircam. 
(happeued)  in  ^^^  P^^J^dden  a  revolution 
it  could  be  said  that  so  ^^^  ^^^^  ^,,,e 

^ad  never  ^-;  ^  f  ^.^.tions  in  Europ. 
instances  of  greater  ^.     g^    treated   oui 

As   we   knew    that    buagy  .^^^^.^.^^ 

•     tv,a  faotorv  of  Uajapuu 
nation  m  ^^^^^  \^,f  °  ^.despondence    with    tw 
and     even     held     coiiesp  .^^^  ^^^^    to 

gentlemen  of  the  loci. 


fi 


idea,  the  purport  of  the  letter  was  that 
Monsieur  Baron  had  learnt  of  Sivagy's  depar- 
ture for  these  parts  and  having  no  doubt  that 
all  favourable  success  would  attend  him  there, 
he  supplicated  him  to  take  under  his  protec- 
tion the  Company's  servants  who  were  in  the 
factory  of  Pondichery,  the  rest  were  of  a 
courteous  character  only.  This  letter,  proper- 
ly drawn  and  sealed,  was  sent  to  our  Bramen 
with  orders  to  seek  Sivagy  and  to  present  to 
him  with  what  we  had  written  to  him. 

Sivagy's  men  entered  into  the  fortress  of 
Tequenepatan  on  the  11th,  the  commander  of 
the  troops  paid  a  visit  to  the  Dutch  who  were 
near  the  place.    Beheving  that  Chircam  would 
not  succumb  so  soon  but  (relying)  still  more 
on  the  assurance  that  we  had  from  Sivagy 
that  we  could  stay  at  Pondichery,  I  had  des- 
patched a  man  to  Madras  to  report  about  the 
goods  we  had  sent  there.    This  man  informed 
us  that  the  English  governor  of  that  place  had 
received  a  letter  from  the  king  of  Golconde 
ordering  him  not   to   give   any  assistence   to 
Sivagy  but  to  be  on  his  guards  and  to  defy 
him.    This  prince  had  since  recognised  that  he 
had  been  cheated  with  respect  to  the  promise 
that  Sivagy  had  made  him  of  restoring  Gingy 
to  him.    Yet  the  Bramen  Madena  who  was  the 
author  of  this  expedition  suffered  nothing  and 
was  still  at  the  head  of  affairs.    Being  warned 
the  same  day  that  Sivagy  had  complained  of 


i\ 
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US  1  wrote  to  Madras  to  let  our  <,'oo(ls  reinuin 
there  Two  ships  belonging  to  the  En^hsh 
companv  liad  arrived  at  Madras  from  lMiroi)e, 
nothinu"  l.iit  ^eMeral  information  eould  1)0 
U>arnt  \here,  the  English  are  very  reserved 
about  important  news. 

We  obtained  information  from  Madras  of 
a  cruel  dee.l  committed  at  Bantam  and  (\vlii<-h 
was)  coidrarv  to  the  Law  of  Nations.  The  sou 
of  the  kino  of  Bantam  had  I  284  r" )  some  .hs- 
pule  with  the  chief  of  the  factory  that  the 
company  of  England  had  in  that  town.  There 
were  an'gry  words  on  either  side,  the  young 
prince  felt  affronted  and  swore  to  have  re- 
vencre  The  Javanese  are  implacable  in  their 
hatred,  without  faith,  and  without  honour^ 

Three  davs  after  this  quarrel  the  chief  ot 
the  company  of  England,  accompanied  by  his 
second,  two  or  three  others  of  his  people  and 
the  chief  of  the  company  of  T3enmark,  wen 
for  an  outing  in  a  balon^  (these  are  light  boats) 
on  the  river;  while  returning  from  the  ou  ing 
to  come  back  to  their  lodgings  the  English 
were  assasinated  by  some  Javanese  who  weie 
waiting  for  them  in  the  river  pretending  to 
bathe  and  they  held,  hidden  under  the  water, 

^oou.     "A     rowing     vessel     .{""^'J;  •  i;'';?^^  'a 
various   parts   of   the   Indies     the   bas.s   of   w  n       ^^^^^^^ 

large     canoe,    or    'dug     o"*;  .  ,^^'^'='^^'^,,t  ;,u?or  dnal'' 
haLmc,  a  kind  of  barge,  which  is  P'-"'^^'''>  ,^JVc  ^rivcd 
(Hobsou  Jobsou,  p.   5,^)-     The  word  mavjlso  be 
from  Bengali  Balam.  a  large  rowing  barge. 
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the  sagayes,^'  which  they  used  for  dealing 
tJKiir  blows;  the  chief  of  the  Dan(!s  was  danger- 
ously wounded  Ihore,  he  has  none  tlie  less  been 
cured  since,  cornplairds  about  this  action  were 
iiiadc!  to  the  king  of  IJanlam  who  promised  to 
do  justice  in  this  matter,  this  is  all  the  satis- 
faction England  has  had,  she  did  not  put 
herself  in  the  trouble  of  pressing  this  matter. 

On  the  1 4th  we  received  a  letter  from  our 
Hrarnen  dated  from  the  town  of  Bonnegir- 
patanam,  he  informed  me  that  the  place  has 
been  vigoi'ously  attacked,  that  they  spoke  very 
ill  of  us  in  the  camp  for  not  having  sent  some 
Frenchmen  for  paying  a  visit  to  Sivagy  and 
that  he  would  deliver  our  letters  the  next  day. 

We  got  another  letter  from  our  Bramen 
on  the  15th;  he  had  seen  Sivagy  and  pre- 
sented our  letters,  that  chief  seemed  to  be  satis- 
tied  and  said  that  he  would  answer  them,  add- 
ing that  he  was  surprised,  no  one  had  been 
sent  to  visit  (him),  the  Bramen  excused  us  as 
best  as  he  could,  meanwhile  he  warned  us  that 
It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  send  a  French- 
man with  some  presents  for  the  visit,  that  this 
was  the  only  way  of  preserving  us  at  Pondi- 
fhery,  the  princes  and  the  chiefs  of  this 
quarter  do  not  ask  for  these  ceremonies  as  a 
point  of  honour  but  for  their  private  interest, 
for  none  ever  come  to  visit  them  except  with 


^ 


1^' 


.    Assegay  or  Zaghdya,   a  throwing  spear. 
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some  presents.    The  Bramen  also  informed  us 
that  Chircam  was  parleying  (with  Sivagy). 

On    receipt    of    the    Bramen's    letter    I 
assembled  the  men  of  the  lodge  on  the  16th, 
they  were  all   agreed  that   we  could   not   do 
without  paying  a  visit  to  Sivagy.  there  were 
only  such  presents  as  embarassed  us.  we  had 
nothing  of  value  or  of  curiosity  at  Pondichery. 
At  last  we  decided  to  take  an  old  brocade  of 
gold  and  silk,  the  colour  of  which  was  nearly 
aone,  five  or  six  rolls  of  white  cloth,  a  gold 
coloured  shawl,  this  is  a  kind  of  mantle  made 
of  fine  wool  with  which  they  cover  themselves, 
a   pair   of   double   barelled    pistols   and    four 
pieces  of  coloured  linen.'^''     This  was  really 
nothing  but  we  could  not  (afford)  more.    Sieur 
Germain  was  entrusted  to  make  these  presents 
and  Antoine  CatteF"  (was  sent  as)  interpreter 
with  him.  they  started  the  same  day. 

We  received  some  letters  from  our  Bramen 
on  the  17th.  He  gave  us  notice  of  the  agree- 
ment between  Chircam  and  Sivagy.  The 
former  ceded  all  the  territories  under  his 
government  and  engaged  further  to  pay  2,000 
pagodes  in  cash,  as  he  had  no  money,  his 
ekfest   son    Ibrahimcam   would    remain   as  a 


31a  Thcv    added    to    the    above-mentioned  articles  one 
mainid   of  'dried    dates    and  a  maund   of   ramn.  J^<- 

Lc    Stat    General    des    Presents    et     I>eP':"'^^'V,?nlrale 
Pondichery,  Archives  Coloniales,  Correspoudance  Geuerale, 

Inde,  26  Serie,  Vol.  II).  .  t:-,„„.u    sfn 

"•>  A   Portuguese  interpreter   in   the   t  rencn   set 
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prisoner    until    satisfaction    was    given    with 
respect  to  this  sum.  all  the  goods  that  Chircam 
had  in  Goudelour  were  to  be  restored  to  him. 
After    the    treaty    had    been    signed    by 
both   the   parties,   Chii'cam   came  out  of  the 
foi'tress  of  Bonnegirpatanam,  went  (came)  to 
salute  Sivagy  who  received  him  cordially  and 
who  even  sympathised  with  him.     After  a  few 
words  of  civility  he  mounted  his  horse  and 
betook  himself  to  the  woods  of  Arelour  fol- 
lowed by  twenty  cavaliers.     This  treaty  had 
its   effect    only    after    the    payment    of   2,000 
pagodes  for  delivering  Ibrahimcam  fiom  the 
hands  of  the  Bramens,   [284  v°]  from  whom 
he  had  suffered  much  but  this  was  done  after 
many    months    and    to    raise    this    sum    the 
princes    of    this    quarter    voluntarily     taxed 
themselves   either  from   amity  or  from  pity. 
Chircam  was   not   in  a  position   to  furnish  it. 
He  could  do  nothing  to  get  back  the  goods 
he  had  at  Goudelour.    Two  Bramens  sent  by 
Sivagy  arrived  at  Pondichery  for  (the  govern- 
ment of)  governing  this  colony. 

At  the  present  juncture  an  evil  affair  was 
^hoiii  to  befall  us  and  it  would  have  caused 
us  some  trouble  if  it  had  not  been  promptly 
settled.  One  of  our  men  had  for  his  valet  a 
small  boy  of  the  caste  or  tribe  of  parias,^^  the 

Sont/'^^^V^^^-  '"^^^^  "^"^^  ^^  ^  ^"^"^  ^^^^^  ^^  Hindus  in 
^nern  India,  constituting  one  of  the  most  nnmerous 
***^s,  It  not  the  most  numerous,  in  the  Tamil  country. 
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master   surprised    him    in   some   offence   and 
chastised  him  so  severely  that  he  died  the  next 
day,  his  death  alarmed  the  whole  tribe,  they 
sent   to   make   their   complaints   to   me   and 
demanded    that    I    should    do    justice.      The 
Frenchman  had  already  been  put  into  prison 
but  this  did  not  satisfy  them.    They  resolved 
to  salt  the  dead  body  and  to  carry  it  through 
the  countrv  with  a  view  to  assemble  all  the 
people  of  the  tribe  for  coming  to  force  us.    I 
gave  order  to  some  men  to  settle  this  matter, 
they  succee<led   therein   with  a  little  money 
which  was  distributed   among  the  principal 
men  of  the  caste.    It  would  do  us  a  consider- 
able damage  if  the  Bramens  had  entered  there. 
The  Frechman  whom  I  caused  to  be  thrown 
into  prison  fell  ill  there,  I  had  him  taken  out, 
he  died  after  some  days. 

When  the  garrison  of  Valdour  aban- 
doned that  place,  a  relative  of  Chircam  who 
was  there,  sent  me  a  horse  to  be  kept  for  him; 


The  word  in  its  present  shape  mean.  P^P^^'J  ^ 
drummer.'  As  with  otl>er  castes  low  in  castc-ra  k  they 
are  also  low  in  habits,  frequently  eatmg  /.a"!""  ,^  „ 
oher  objectionable  food,  and  addicted  to  dr>"k-  ^  °;' 
?heir  coming  into  contact  with  and  under  o^serva   on  cj 

Europeans,    n.ore   habitually    than   any   s'""'"^^^^',/ « 
name   Pariah   has  come   to   be  regarded   «=>  a  Pbcable^ 
the  whole  body  of  the  lowest  castes,  o^  eve     to     uw 
outcastes  or  people  without  any  caste.     But  this  ^  W 
a   correct   use.      There   are   several     castes    n   tl'-    .^J"",, 
country     considered    to    be    lower    than     the     Panai>.. 
[Hobson  Jobson,  pp.  678-679).  £^ 
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the  Bramens  having  been  informed,  demanded 
it,  and  we  were  compelled  to  deliver  it  to  them. 
I    received    one    more    letter    from    our 
Bramen  on  the  18th  which  confirmed  the  news 
of  Chircam's  treaty,  that  Sivagy  after  having 
examined  the  fortress  of  Bonnegirpatanam  had 
given  orders  to  demolish  it,  the  majority  of  the 
oppulent  people   of  this   country  had   with- 
drawn themselves  to  the  woods  of  Arelour, 
Sivagy  wrote  to  the  Naique  to  send  them  (back) 
and  threatened  to  ruin  him  if  he  failed,  the 
Naique  did  not  yield  to  his  threats,  besides 
he  was  in  a  place  where  it  was  not  easy  to 
force  him.    Sivagy  sent  some  Bramens  to  all 
the  villages  in  the  country  for  governing  them, 
the  number  of  these  scamp  who  had  followed 
Sivagy  for  trying  to  get  some  employment  is 
something  amazing,  they  counted  more  than 
twenty  thousand.    The  people  known  to  have 
some  property  who  had  stayed  in  the  country 
were    arrested    as    well    as    some    Moorish 
merchants  who  were  at  Porto  Novo,  and  solely 
for  drawing  money  all   those   who   had   the 
leputation  of  having  it  were  hunted. 

I  got  the  same  day  a  letter  from  Sieurs 
Germain  and  Cattel  about  their  arrival  at 
Bonnegirpatanam.  Sivagy  had  left  that  town 
for  proceeding  still  furthei-,  they  must  follow 
111  order  to  overtake  that  chief.  They  gave  me 
news  of  having  met  a  body  of  horsemen  who 
IPnducted  three  hundred  horses  that  were  led 
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by  hand  and  four  elephants  that  had  been 
captured  from  Chircam,  these  were  taken  to 

Gingy. 

There  arrived  at  Pondichery  one  of  those 
French  deserters  who  had  gone  to  Golconde. 
Of  them  there  was  no  more  than  a  residue  of 
fifty-two.  They  had  killed  [285  r°]  one 
another,  many  died  of  debauchery  and  horror 
among  the  country  people,  there  was  only  the 
king  (of  Golconde)  who  continued  to  support 

them. 

I  received  on  the  20th  some  letters  from 

Sieurs  Germain  and  Cattel.    They  had  joined 

our  Bramen  who  was  informed  by  them  of  the 

present  that  they  carried.     He  did   not  find 

them  to  be  of  proper  value.    They  asked  of  me 

15  rolls  of  scarlet  cloth  to  lie  added  to  them, 

some  coloured  linen  and  fifty  pagodes  in  cash. 

We  had  no  cloth,  we  sent  the  coloured  linen 

and  the  fifty  pagodes.    The  Naique  of  Arelour 

had  attacked  some  troops  of  Sivagy,  killed 

some  horse-men  and  captured  horses  in  the 

woods. 

On  the  24th  I  received  some  letters  from 
Sieurs  Germain  and  Cattel.  They  had  been 
arrested  with  our  Bramen  and  led  into  the 
fortress  of  Paleamcote,  the  governor  would 
not  recognise  them.  He  wanted  to  see  a  copy 
of  the  firman  we  had  from  Sivagy,  I  caused  it 
to  be  forwarded  immediately.  I  sent  it  by 
express  on  the  29th.     I  learnt  that  they  hi 
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got  it  and  they  had  set  out  to  find  Sivagy. 
The  governoi'  of  Paleamcote  gave  them  some 
sepoys  {las  car  ins)  as  escorts. 

Sivagy  acted  as  master  everywhere.  He 
wrote  to  the  governor  of  Madras  to  turn  out  of 
the  town  all  the  people  who  had  withdrawn 
there  from  the  territories  of  Chircam,  he  even 
threw  some  menaces  if  he  should  delay  to 
execute  it.  The  governor,  however,  mocked 
him;  several  small  places  serving  only  to 
cause  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  garrison, 
the  artillery  and  the  munition  were  destroyed, 
what  were  within  were  transported  to  Gingy; 
the  majority  of  the  officers  of  the  king  of 
Golconde,  who  had  followed  Sivagy,  enlisted 
themselves  in  his  service,  some  were  from  the 
country  and  others  from  the  (seats  of)  govern- 
ment. Xo  one  could  pass  through  the  country 
without  a  pass  from  Sivagy's  officers.  The 
express  that  had  brought  us  the  letter  of 
Sieurs  Germain  and  Cattel  had  encountered 
two  Dutchmen  in  Palanquins^ ^  others  on  horse 
back  and  a  numerous  retinue  of  soldiers  of 
the  country  and  of  men  laden  with  present, 
who  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  Sivagy. 

There  were  under  arrest  in  the  lodge  two 
men  who  were  to  pay  300  ecus  on  Chircam's 
account,  the  Bramens  had  information  about 


33  <i 


K  f  ^^^^^^  ^^^  travelling  in,  with  a  pole  project- 

ing betore  and  behind,  which  is  borne  on  tlic  shoulders  of 
T^r  6  men."     {Hobson  Jobson,  p.  659). 
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them,  they  forced  us  to  surrender  these  men  to 
them. 

I  report  all  these  details  to  make  known 
the  tyranny  of  the  government  of  these  scums 
of  Bramens.  They  went  so  far  that  during  the 
absence  of  our  Bramen  they  wanted  to  seize 
all  that  he  had  in  his  house  on  the  pretext  that 
a  brother  of  his  managed  at  Porto  Novo  the 
affairs  of  the  commander-in-chief  Baloulcam 
and  that  he  must  have  still  some  of  his  goods. 
That  man  had  retired  to  the  southern  direc- 
tion, they  claimed  that  his  relatives  were  to 
represent  him.  Nevertheless  I  settled  this 
matter,  meanwhile  I  sent  information  of  this 
conduct  to  Sieurs  Germain  and  Cattel. 

August. 

Some  davs  expired  without  getting  any 
news  from  the  outside  as  orders  had  been 
issued  not  to  let  letters  pass  through  the 
country. 

One  of  our  men  whom  I  had  sent  to  obtain 
some  news  about  Chircam  returned  on  the 
0th  August.  He  had  been  to  the  woods  ot 
Arelour^  where  he  had  met  that  chief  from 
whom  ho  had  brought  me  word  from  an  un- 
sianed  letter.  He  testified  therein  that  he  was 
much  obliged  to  us  for  having  recollected  him 
in  his  misfortune,  that  he  repented  for  not 
following  the  advice  of  his  friends  rather  t|« 
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the  counsel  of  the  Bramens  who  had  deceived 
him.  He  still  expected  some  succour  from 
Visiapour  which  would  afford  him  means  to 
re-establish  himself.  The  express  charged 
with  the  letter  reported  [285  v°]  that  Chircam 
had  been  well  received  by  the  Naique  of 
Arelour  and  had  been  lodged  sufficiently  well 
according  to  his  rank,  that  many  cavaliers,  to 
the  number  of  four  to  five  hundred  men,  had 
retired  there,  that  Chircam  had  written  to  the 
petty  princes  of  the  locality  to  see  whether 
they  would  assemble  to  create  some  disturb- 
ances, but  there  was  little  appearance  that 
they  would  declare  against  Sivagy. 

The  Sieurs  Germain  and  Cattel  and  the 
Bramen  returned  to  Pondichery  on  the  9th. 
They  had  gone  to  the  camp  of  Sivagy  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  Couleron^^  where  he  was  en- 


^"^  Coleroon,  **The  chief  mouth  or  delta-branch,  of  the 
Kaveri  River.  It  is  a  Portuguese  corruption  of  the  proper 
name  KdUidam,  vulg,  Kolladam,  This  name  from  Tam. 
f^ol,  'to  receive',  and  'idam' ,  'place',  perhaps  answers  to 
the  fact  of  this  channel  having  been  originally  an  escape 
formed  at  the  construction  of  the  great  Tanjore  irrigation 
works  in  the  nth  century.  In  full  flood  the  Coleroon  is 
now,  in  places,  nearly  a  mile  wide,  whilst  the  original 
stream  of  the  Kaveri  disappears  before  reaching  the  sea. 
Besides  the  etymolo^g\^  and  the  tradition,  the  absence  of 
notice  of  the  Coleroon  in  Ptolemy's  Tables  is  an  indication 
of  Its  modern  origin.  As  the  sudden  rise  of  floods  in  the 
nvers  of  the  Coromandel  coast  often  causes  fatal  accidents, 
there  seems  a  curious  popular  tendencv  to  connect  the 
names  of  the  rivers  with  this  fact.  Thus  Kollidam,  with 
the  meaning  that  has  been  explained,  has  been  commonlv 
made  into  Kollidam  'killing^place'.  Fra  Paolino  gives 
the  name  as  properly  coldrru,  and  as  meaning  'the  River 
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them,  they  forced  us  to  surrender  these  men  to 

them. 

I  report  all  these  details  to  make  known 
the  tyranny  of  the  government  of  these  scums 
of  Bramens.    They  went  so  far  that  during  the 
absence  of  our  Bramen  they  wanted  to  seize 
all  that  he  had  in  his  house  on  the  pretext  that 
a  brother  of  his  managed  at  Porto  Novo  the 
affairs  of  the  commander-in-chief  Baloulcam 
and  that  he  must  have  still  some  of  his  goods. 
That  man  had  retired  to  the  southern  direc- 
tion   thev  claimed  that  his  relatives  were  to 
represent    him.      Nevertheless    I    settled    this 
matter,  meanwhile  I  sent  information  of  this 
conduct  to  Sieurs  Germain  and  Cattel. 

August. 

Some  days  expired  without  getting  any 
news  from  the  outside  as  orders  had  been 
issued    not    to   let   letters   pass   through   the 

country. 

One  of  our  men  whom  I  had  sent  to  obtain 
some  news  about  Chircam  returned  on  the 
6th  August.  He  had  been  to  the  joods  of 
Arelour  where  he  had  met  that  chief  from 
whom  he  had  brought  me  word  from  an  un^ 
sianed  letter.  He  testified  therein  that  he  was 
much  obliged  to  us  for  having  recollected  him 
in  his  misfortune,  that  he  repented  for  not 
following  the  advice  of  his  friends  rather  th* 
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the  counsel  of  the  Bramens  who  had  deceived 
him.  He  still  expected  some  succour  from 
Visiapour  which  would  afford  him  means  to 
re-establish  himself.  The  express  charged 
with  the  letter  reported  [285  v^]  that  Chircam 
had  been  well  received  by  the  Naique  of 
Arelour  and  had  been  lodged  sufficiently  well 
according  to  his  rank,  that  many  cavaliers,  to 
the  number  of  four  to  five  hundred  men,  had 
retired  there,  that  Chircam  had  written  to  the 
petty  princes  of  the  locality  to  see  whether 
they  would  assemble  to  create  some  disturb- 
ances, but  there  was  little  appearance  that 
they  would  declare  against  Sivagy. 

The  Sieurs  Germain  and  Cattel  and  the 
Bramen  returned  to  Pondichery  on  the  9th. 
They  had  gone  to  the  camp  of  Sivagy  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  Couleron^'^  where  he  was  en- 

,._   ^\Coleroon,  ''The  chief  mouth  or  delta-branch,  of  the 
Kaven  River.     It  is  a  Portuguese  corruption  of  the  proper 
mme^Kdlhdam.  vulg,  Kolladam.     This  name  from  Tam. 
feo/     to  receive',  and  'idam\   'place',  perhaps  answers  to 
the  fact  of  this  channel  having  been  originallv  an  escape 
formed  at  the  construction  of  the  great  tan jore  irrigation 
^^orks  in  the  nth  century.     In  full  flood  the  Coleroon  is 
now,   in   places,    nearly   a   mile   wide,    whilst   the   original 
stream  of  the  Kaveri   disappears  before  reaching  the^  sea. 
liesides  the  etymolo.gy^  and  the  tradition,   the  absence  of 
notice  of  the  Coleroon  in  Ptolemy's  Tables  is  an  indication 
ot  Its  modern  origin.     As  the  sudden  rise  of  floods  in  the 
rivers  of  the  Coromandel  coast  often  causes  fatal  accidents, 
mere   seems   a   curious   popular   tendencv    to   connect   the 
names  of  the  rivers  with  this  fact.     Thus  KolUdam,  with 
mc  meaning  that  has  been  explained,  has  been  commonlv 
niade   nito   Kollidam    'killing-^place'.      Fra    Paolino    gives 
^^'  name  as  properly  coldrru,  and  as  meaning  'the  River 
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camped  with  his  army.  They  were  introduced 
to  tlie  audience  of  that  chief  by  the  minister 
who  had  served  our  Bramen  in  the  camp 
before  Velour,  the  presents  were  offered. 
Sivagy  did  not  make  much  account  of 
thenr'but  he  had  been  informd  that  we  were 
not  very  opulent  and  we  had  no  commerce. 
The  minister  had  for  his  part  some  coloured 
linen  and  money  in  cash,  this  was  given  to 
despatch  them  in  a  day  or  two.^^ 

They  remained  three  days  only  in  the 
camp.  Sivagy  caused  a  formal  firman  for  our 
security  at  Pondichery  to  be  delivered  to  them. 
He  wrote  to  me  and  also  replied  to  the  letter  of 
Monsieur  the  Director.  The  minister  also 
answered  my  letter,  our  people  got  a  present 
of  one  piece  of  cloth  each  and  four  or  five 
pagodes  per  head,  after  which  they  had  the 

leave  to  depart. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  Sivagy  had 
some  claims  against  Ecugy.  his  l>rother  by  his 

of   Wild   Boars!     But   his  etymologies  are  oueii   wiUl  as 
the  supposed  Boars".     {Hobson  Johlon,  pp.   ^i^-^rs)- 

M"  From  Lc  stat  General  des  Presenies  ct  Dete>uc> 
faites  a  Pondichery  det^uis  lc  ,S  S'lne  ,673  i''^'^""  ''" 
S<  aoust  1603,  (Archives  Coloniales,  Corre.pondancc 
Generate,  Inde,  2e  Serie,  \-ol.  Ill  it  appears  that  the 
following;  officers  also  got  presents  at  the  same  tmu 
Shivaji.     (I)  Subedar  or  Governor  of  Jinji.  ,_ 

(2)  Janardan  Pandit,  General  of  Sh1va.11  s  .iriin. 

(3)  Dauda  Pandit,   his  principal   Brahninn 

(4)  Majumdar  of  Jinji. 

(s)  The   Governor's  scribes. 
(6)  The   brother   of   the   Governor   of    liru\an> 
who  was  appointed  to  take  possession  of  Pondichery-^  • 


father,  with  lespect  to  the  succession  to  the 
deceased.     Ecugy  had  in  his  possession  one 
third    of    the    lands    of    Gingy    which    their 
common  parent  Sagimagro^"  held  on  his  part. 
There  were   also  his   personal   property   and 
valuable  elTects.   Sivagy  demanded  his  share 
of  these  goods.    He  had  written  several  times 
to  Ecugy  to  come  and  meet  him,  and  that  they 
would   settle   the   matter  between   them,   the 
latter    recoiled,    at    last    after    having   taken, 
according  to  his  idea,  all  possible  securities 
from  his  brother  by  some  oaths,  customary 
among  them,  but  which  were  not  inviolable  to 
those  who  cared  more  for  their  interest  than 
for  religion,  Ecugy  crossed  the  river  Couleron 
and  came  to  see  Sivagy.    The  first  conversa- 
tions gave  evidence  of  amity  and  tenderness 
only,  then   it  came  to  the  negotiation   when 
Ecugy  discovered  that  his  brother  would  not 
let  him  go  unless  he  had  satisfied  him  about  his 
claims.    He  also  used  his  cunning  and  while 
he   offered    friendly    words    he    sought    some 
means  of  withdrawing  himself  from  such  a 
bad  strait,  he  succeeded  therein  one  night,  he 
had  a  cattamaro7i^'  kept  ready  for  him  on  the 

tro„  r'l®''''^fj'  Maharaj.  The  name  has  been  similarly 
transliterated    ni    another    manuscript,    Mcnwires    sur    la 

mithT'  '^Z  '■"''',  ^''''>"'«'«  1642-1720.  (Fr.  6231  of 
isibliothdque  Nationale   of   Paris). 

•wooA'T'^f^l'  '^'=""'  '^"ii"'  'binding,'  marani. 
liwi  .  ?^'  ^°™^^  °f  t'^ree  or  four  logs  of  wood 
'»lied    together."       {Hobson    Jobson,     p.     173).       "The 
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banks  of  the  Couleron  under  pretext  of  neces- 
sity, for  he  was  watched,  he  approached    he 
banks   of   the   river,   threw   himself   into   the 
cattamaron   and    crossed    to    the   oilier   side 
which  was  his  country  and  where  he  had  some 
Troops       On  receipt  of  the  information  which 
was  given  to  Sivagy  he  caused  Ec-ugy's  men 
who  were  in  his  camp  to  be  arrested,  among 
Them  (was)   one  Jagarnatpendit^   a   Bramen 
who  commanded  the  troops  of  his  O^ivagy  s 
brother,  a  man  of  courage  and  ^h^hty-     ^h^ 
brothers  did  not  meet  again  since    ho^^  ^  , 
Siva-y  took  possession  of  a  pail  of  the  land, 
o     Ginay   which   belonged   to  Ecugy,   but  i 
would  hive  cost  him  more  if  he  had  remained 
in  the  camp. 


.:' 
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Cattan.aran  is  a  raft  f^^^f^i^^^S^^T^o^ 
times  of  four  logs  of  JY,";'^'  ^^^'.'^^  ^  Tree  These  are  cut 
with  ropes  made  froni  "^'^.  ^°'=""  ""o\i,Vr  is  left  broad  and 
to  a  point  at  one  end.  ,^^'"1**  .^'l^^f  ^,1^^  on  of  the  sides 
flat  ;  the  opposing  s,>rfaees  a  u.  '^"'^  "^  ^„,,  „,„,er 
of  the  wood  arc  made  smooth  but  tht  "PP  ,  ,  ^i„„g 
parts  of  the  raft  are  rounded  off^Thc>  are  1^^^^.^  ^^,, 
by  the  Natives    and  by    heir  mean,  co  ^^^^^^ 

be  held  with  the  ships  ni  t''^.'.°f;'^',,""' he  latter  could 
bv  Massoolah  Boat  and  in  weather  when  the^^^       ^^^^.^_^ 

not   venture   through    the    surf.      JJ„  j;         „,  Mcclh'g^, 
Historical  Records  Commission.  Procceaings     , 

^°^-3.7-,rnnfth  Pandit,  son  of  Vyankaji  Datto    Knshnaii 
Anant  Sabhasad  says  tl^'l*^  E^s  P-h.a^^^ 

and  Maiumdar    ^--^^^l^^';^^  and   sent  back 
were   dismissed  b>  ^h.vaj_^   ni       P^^^^^  ^^  ,^ 

kU'rdTngT'he  SL,:.  KaUni  BakHar  Jaganna.hJ^ 
Ekoji's  Diwan,  (p.  37)- 


i 
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The  camp  of  Sivagy  was  only  five  or  six 
hundred  paces  from  the  woods  of  Arelour 
which  extended  very  far  and  from  where 
every  night  a  number  of  horses  was  carried 
away.  There  were  people  in  these  woods  who 
were  skilled  in  horse  lifting.^^a  Sivagy  com- 
plained about  it,  the  Naique  mocked  him  and 
always  replied  [286  r^]  that  these  were  not  his 
people,  meanwhile  more  than  four  or  five 
hundred  horses  had  already  been  stolen. 
Sieurs  Germain  and  Cattel  were  witnesses  of 


^^  Martin  is  referring  here  to  the  Kallars  of  Arivakir 
Orme  writes  about  them  :  ''The  subjects  of  this,  as  weli 
as  of  all  the  other  Polygars  in  the  southern  -part  of  the 
peninsula,  are  Colleries,  a  people  differing  in  many 
respects  from  the  rest  of  the  Indians,  and  hitherto  little 
known  to  Europeans  ;  they  sally  in  the  ni^ht  from  their 
recesses  and  strong-holds  to  plunder  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  villages  of  their  cattle,  which  if  thev  cannot 
bnng  away  alive,  they  kill  with  their  long  spears-  by 
constant  practice  in  these  exploits  thev  acquire  so  mucli 
dexterity  and  audacity  that  thev  will  for  hire  undertake 
to  steal  and  bring  oflF  a  horse  even  from  the  center  of  a 

Tn?.^  K^^^^u^""  ^"^  ^^"^  ^^^"'  thinking  it  a  disgrace  to  be 
accointed  thieves,  that  they  value  themselves  upon 
txcciiing  in  the  profession,  and  relate  to  strangers  stories 
couZTJ^^^  ^"1  successful  thefts  accomplished  bv  their 
countrymen,   with   as   much   complacence   as  other  "people 

LXrr'^^^'"  ^.''^^"  ^^^^^"^  ^^  '^'^^'  ancestors  ;   and 

eTernv^1.t  ^'    '"^  ^'J^^'^  ^>^  '^'^  English  to  steal  the 

of  haviL. tnf'  'T  ^'S'^'''  '':''''  ^"^^"  "I^  ^"^  convicted 
inAn^^-    ''1''"'  ^^  different  times,  all  the  horses  belong- 

a  iesni>  ?^  ''"'"^/"'^  ^^^^^^^  ^^'''^'  ^^^her  Martin, 
coin  ,  W  vr""  ''''  i^  ^'u  ^^'^''  "^  ^^'^  neighbouring 
hZ\:\u!J}2'^'''^^   ^^^S"b^^  '^^  Collaries  as  more  bar! 


nar(*i«;  fV.o«         v.^......^^^  ,,,^   ^^unaiies  as  more 

r    f     .c/^"  any  savages  in  any  part  of  the  globe."     ( 
.  ■_  ^^'/««,  Vol.  I,  second  edition,  pp.  381-382). 
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a  most  daring  coup,  they  had  proceeded  two  or 
three  hurrdred  paces  in  the  camp  foi  the 
shelter  of  a  tree-shade.    They  saw  an  ugly  man 

nt^lith  a  kind  of  sickle  in  one  hand  a  covd 
in  the  other  and  a  wretched  piece  of  cloth  in 

L  middle  of  his  body,  in  the  garb  of  a  grassy 

^ter.     This  man  entered  into  the  camp^^ 
was  about  middav.  the  horses  were  fastened 
ruttLiv  legs  with  cords  that  held  a^^^^ 
the  stakes,  and  the  horsemen  were  lying  on 
the  earth.    Some  of  them  were  asleep.     After 
havii-  observed  things  and  noticed  a  valuable 
ho-  e^he  thief  cut  all  of  a  sudden  the  ropes, 
which  --ere  fastened  round   the  horse's  legs 
passed  the  cord  he  had  round  its  neck  in  the 
K  of  a  halter,  jumped  upon  the  bare  back 
The  horse  and  pressed  it  out  of  the  ca^ 
Before  a  pursuit  had  been  thought  of.   he  had 
aheadv     cached    the    woods.     The    camp  of 
ty^l  was  without   pomp,  without  womea 
?,;ere%vere  no  baggages,  only  two  tents  but 
simple  cloth,  coarse  and  very  scant>.  one  toi 
him  and  the  other  for  his  prime  minister. 
"^      Ibout  half  a  league  from  the  camp  ou 
n,en  again  met  the  Dutch  who  cj^  t    P 
their    visits.      There    were    two    o     them 
,alan,uins  as  I  1--  already  n.en.^^^^^^^^^^ 
was  the  chief  of  their  factory  at  Teq^^en^P      ^^, 
the  other,  a  merchant  skilled  in  t^e  on 
lanauages.      They    had    a    retinue    of    s|^n 
European    soldiers,    some    led    horses,   |^U) 
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banners  and  pavillions,  instruments  according 
to  the  fashion  of  the  land,  forty  or  fifty  soldiers 
of  the  country,  many  men  and  oxen  laden  with 
presents,  provisions,  tents,  even  chairs,  tables 
and  bedsteads,  in  as  much  as  they  were  not 
short  of  anything  during  their  journey.     Our 
people  stopped  at   a  place  near  which  they 
came  to  encamp.  The  Dutch  sent  (a  messenger) 
offering    them    their    compliments    and    the 
option  of  (either)  their  going  to  see  them  (the 
French)  or  if  they  (the  French)  cared  to  take 
the  trouble  of  their  coming  to  see  (the  Dutch) 
them.    Sieurs  Germain  and  Cattel  had  not  the 
eqiiippage    for   receiving   a    visit,    that   made 
them    accept    the    option    of    going    to    their 
camp.     They  were  well  received  there,  toasts 
wei-e  not  spared,  the  envoys  informed  them- 
selves of  the  methods  of  treating  with  Sivagy, 
oin-   men    courteously   told    them    what    they 
knew  about  it,  after  which  they  retired. 

This  kind  of  embassy  of  the  Dutch  had 
not  all  the  success  that  they  expected  from  it. 
They  were  well  received  by  Sivagy  just  as 
their  presents,  but  afterwards  a  sum  of  25  to  30 
thousand  emis  was  demanded  of  them  upon  the 
sole  pretext  that  it  was  needed,  the  envoys 
excused  themselves  and  replied  that  it  was 
necessary  to  write  to  their  masters.  They  were 
|letained  in  the  camp  for  two  or  three  months 
'r  heir  great  expense,  and  they  only  extricated 
{^selves  by  several  thousands  of  pagodes, 
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which  they  had  to  give,  (but)  of  which  the 
ministers  had  the  best  part. 

The  misrule,  on  the  part  of  the  Bramens 
continued,  every  thing  was  seized.  A  Capuchin 
father  who  served  as  the  almoner  in  the  lodge 
went  to  Porto  Novo.  I  ordered  a  horse  to  be 
given  him  for  this  journey.  On  the  way  he 
was  dismounted  by  the  cavaliers  of  Sivagy 
who  took  possession  of  the  conveyance  which 
we  could  not  get  restored. 

Our  Bramen  was  always  pursued,  it  was 
pretended  that  he  must  represent  his  brother 
who  had  managed  the  affairs  of  the  General- 
lissimo  Baloulcam  at  Porto  Novo  as  ^  have 
alreadv  mentioned.    There  were  even  [286  v   1 
orders  for  arresting  him.    It  was  necessary  to 
finish  this  matter.    He  could  not  find  a  surer 
means  than  to  go  to  Sivagy  for  getting  an 
assurance    from    him.      After    his    departure 
they  caused  to  be  sealed  the  door  of  his  house 
where  his  father  and  mother,  each  aged  more 
tMn  eighty  years,  were  shut  with  the  women 
and  the  children,  and  it  was  forbidden  to  let 
anything  enter  or  leave,  however,  as  there  was 
no  justice  in  letting  people  of  such  age  aiK 
innicent  children  die  of  hunger,  I  caused  th 
seal  to  be  removed  so  that  people  had  the 
liberty  to  bring  them  the  necessaries^ 

The  Soubedar  of  the  country  (a  kin  I  o 
Intendant  who  looked  after  the  revenue  of  | 
lands    under    his    charge    and    caused,  t*. 
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revenue     farmer     and     the     officers     of     the 
villages  and  of  the  colonies  to  render  account 
thereof)   arrived   at   Pondichery  on   the   15th 
with  some  cavalry  and  infantry.     I  sent  to 
wait  on  him  Sieurs  Germain  and  Cattel  who 
accompanied  him  to  the  house  of  the  avaldar. 
This  haughty  and  insolent  man   complained 
that  I  had  not  been  to  receive  him  and  then 
ordered   that   all   the  country  people  in   the 
service  of  the   company   should   be   made   to 
come.    I  stopped  it  and  sent  our  interpreter  to 
tell  the  Soubedar  that  these  people  were  not 
under  his  jurisdiction.     He  came  to  menaces 
and  added  that  he  knew  well  that  we  had  the 
goods  of  Chircam  in  the  lodge  and  he  would 
force  us  to  deliver  them.    The  interpreter  who 
was  a  man  of  spirit  answered  him  very  accu- 
rately but  firmly,  however,  this  officer  came 
back  in  order  to  show  that  we  did  not  fear 
him ;  it  became  necessary  to  decide  to  pay  him 
a  visit  at  his  house,  this  we  did  on  the  16th. 
I  presented  him  several  rolls  of  cloth  and  some 
calicoes,  his  scribes  also  had  their  share.    He 
left  on  the  17th  in  the  morning  to  continue  his 
visit  in  the  countrv. 

During  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  month 
there  was  a  continual  hunt  for  people  believed 
to  be  able  to  give  money.  The  Dutch  w^ere 
(^^e)  practically  invested   in   their  lodge  at 


I 


I 


^  qnenepatan  and  were  forced  to  give  present 
^;.^der  to  have  free  entree  and  exit,  letters 


i*i  .'^ 
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written    to    Sivagy    served    no    purpose     his 
answers  were  in  truth  courteous  and  full  ot 
friendly  assurances  but  his  Bramens  had  his 
word  for  not  complying  with  them,  the  petty 
princes  of  these  quarters  then  recognised  the 
mistake  they  had  committed  in  not  uniting 
themselves  'to    oppose    jointly    the    entry    o 
Sivagy.     Ecugy  was  most  concerned  about  it 
on  account  of  his  loss  of  the  lands  he  had 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Gingy,  which  was 
taken  from  him  by  his  brother  during  the  rest 
of  this  month  with  the  same  rapidity  with 
which  he   had   taken   possession   of   those   ot 
Chircam.     Sivagy  after  having  examined  the 
site  of  Gingv,  which  offered  a  very  great  pro- 
tection,   gave    orders    to    cut    off    a    part,    to 
demolish  the  colonies  outside  and  to  make  new 
fortifications. 

September. 

There  are  no  important  notes  to  make  in 
the  month  of  September  with  respect  to  us 
except  that  the  Bramens  always  sought  to  do 
some  injury,  applying  themselves  directly  to 
us  or  to  the  people  of  the  country  who  were  m 
service  of  the  company.  ^ 

During  the  whole  of  this  month  we  »e- 
ceived  letters  from  Chircam  based  on  the  hi|n 
hopes  he  had  that  assistance  would  come  trcfi 
yisiapour  and  that  he  would  organise  a  l^/lf 


/^ 


of     the     princes    of     these    quarters    against 
Sivagy,  but  there  was  little  sign  of  either  the 
one  or  the  other.    Baloulcam,  the  commander- 
in-chief,  was  not  in  a  condition  to  detach  a 
body  of  his  troops  to  send  to  these  parts,  and 
the  neighbouring  princes  were  too  intimidated 
by  the  mere  name  of  Sivagy  to  unite  against 
him  and  still  slow  to  decide  on  their  expedi- 
tion.    Chircam  intimated  in  a  letter  that  the 
sum      necessary      for      releasing      his      son 
Ibrahimcam    was    ready    by    the    liberality 
of    his     friends,     each     [287    r^]    (of     them) 
having       contributed,       with       a       shortage, 
however,      of      3000      ecus      which      he      re- 
quested me  to  send  and  which  he  would  pay 
off  later  on.    I  replied  him  that  he  knew  well 
that   we   were   without    money   and   he   had 
applied  (to  the)  wrong  (place).    It  is  believed 
that  it  was  the  policy  of  this  chief  to  make  a 
beggar  of  himself.    It  is  in  this  belief  that  the 
Naique    of    Arelour    gave    him    two    villages 
yielding  a  revenue  of  1500  ecus  per  year.     It 
is,  however,  credited  that  he  had  some  effects 
under  the  private  charge  of  his  principal  wife 
who  took  possession  of  precious   stones  and 
jewels  which  are  supposed  to  be  worth  nearly 
hundred  thousand  ecus. 

I  Sivagy  continued  his  conquests,  the  gov- 
f-nor  of  Velour  still  defended  himself,  only 
iiis  place  resisted  him,  meanwhile  the  state 
V^f^^d  in  the  Decan  and  on  the  coast  of  India 

; 


'\. 


.:^ 
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suffered  in  his  absence.  He  held  a  grand 
council  with  his  minister  and  resolved  to 
return  there  from  these  parts.  He  left  the 
government  of  these  quarters  to  Ragarnat 
pendit^^  brother  of  his  minister  Janardan- 
pendit,  and  some  troops  to  finish  the  conquest 
that  remained  to  be  accomplished.  This 
prince  was  so  uncommunicative  about  his 
plans  that  long  after  he  had  left,  many  people 
were  persuaded  that  he  was  still  in  the  pro- 
vince.    His   name   alone   struck   his   enemies 

with  terror. 

This  month  I  received  a  letter  from 
Surate,  as  there  was  no  commerce  in  this 
factory  there  was  nothing  new  about  the 
affairs  of  the  company,  there  was  peace  in  the 
lodge.  I  continued  to  give  the  Director, 
Monsieur  Baron,  information  about  the  condi- 
tion of  these  parts. 

Many  ships  returned  to  the  coast  from 
Bantam  and  from  other  places.  The  English 
and  the  Dutch  continued  their  commerce  as 
usual,  only  our  company  did  nothing. 

Octobi:r. 

There  was  nothing  particular  in  the  month 
of  October  except  the  continuation   of  vex^ 
tion  by  the  present  government  to  the  peopi 
of    the    country    irrespective   of   persons    an(J 


37  The  celebrated   Raghunath  Narayan   Hanmai^ 


> 


♦ 


nation.  The  Dutch  had  their  share  (of  trouble) 
at  Tequenepatan  on  the  pretext  that  they  had 
some  goods  of  the  Bramens  who  had  been 
in  the  service  of  Chircam.  It  was  also 
intended  to  impose  a  tax  upon  the  country 
people  who  were  in  the  service  of  their  (Dutch) 
company  and  the  same  thing  (was  tried)  at 
Pondichery  on  our  (employees).  We  always 
opposed  it.  We  wrote  about  it  to  our  Bramen 
who  was  near  the  governor  of  the  province  but 
the  Soubedars  or  Intendants  had  an  under- 
standing with  the  officer.  All  the  methods  of 
exacting  money  were  allowed  and  approved, 
however,  we  resisted  (their  efforts)  so  far  as 
people  in  our  service  were  concerned,  we 
always  prevented  them  from  being  taxed. 

We  were  assured  that  Sivagy  had 
retired,  ever  conquering  and  capturing  places 
while  making  his  way,  the  princes  of  these 
parts  had  good  game*  for  the  present.  Ecugy 
also  asked  others  to  unite  with  him.  He  had 
even  taken  the  field  with  his  troops.  The 
fortune  of  Sivagy  prevailed  over  all,  the  other 
chiefs  were  very  much  confident  of  preserving 
their  estates. 

Chircam  was  still  in  the  woods  of  Arelour 
f^  of  high  hopes.  T  received  his  letters  from 
^i§e  to  time.  The  war  continued  in  the 
kliordom  of  Visiapour,  Baloulcam,  joined  with 
Jflalc^,  one  of  the  generals  of  the  Mogol, 
Wc-V^  the  king  of  Golconde  and  the  party  of 
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the  Daquenis'^  There  was  a  vigorous  action, 
Delelcam  and  Baloulram  with  14  to  15 
thousand  horse  made  a  retreat  for  eight  days 
fiahting  constantly  before  the  army  of  then- 
enemies  consisting  of  more  than  40,000  horse 
and    50,000    infantry    they    extricated    them 

selves  vigorously.     [287  v°]. 

o  •  «  * 


November. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  month  of 
November  passed  in  rain  which  is  usual 
durincr  the  northern  monsoon  that  often 
commences  at  the  end  of  October  or  at  the 
beginning  of  November.  This  wind,  however, 
did  not  moderate  the  ardour  of  Sivagy's 
officers  for  exacting  money  by  all  possible 
means  There  were  several  orders  reiterated 
for    making    the    dyers    and    other    country 


38  l„    1 67  7   an   alliance    was   formed   between    Bi.iapnr 

and  the  MoRhnl  Governn.ent.     J'^'^ .?^"^^/^ZZ"\Sm 
Khan  was  a   Pathan  and  he  natnrally   bcfr  en   ed 
Khan   who  belonged  to  the  s-"'e  [ace.     TJ^  '"j\  ^  ,,,,. 
Golkonda,    however,    proved   a    f»'>"'^^    ,  ^'"""f^n-i^cil    :o 
the  last  MuRhal  outpost,  they  advanced  to  MalUie  ,    ^^ 
nnles    eastwards,    the    first    enen>y    fort    on    the    w 
Golkonda.     Bnt  near  Malkhed,  So  "»l'-;5  f^"';\^  Jj^.^fvan, 
tlio    tide   of    invasion    was   arrested.       Hie    .U"K"'"    V 
some    5  000   cavalrv    tmder    Bahlol    Khan    af-"  "'ll'; 
r:  opposed  by  five  times  t^cr  number  of  Q^^  J» 
troops  under  renowned  leaders.     Alter  a    oir  a 
battk.  Bahlol  was  about   to  be  routed    w  D  .r  K, 

came   to   his   aid    and    enabled    hun    to   make 
retTeat"        (Sarkar,      History     of     Aurangz.h, 

pp.       147-145)- 


■■% 
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people,  who  were  in  the  service  of  the  company 
at  Pondichery  pay,  and  even  for  arresting 
some  w^hom  we  got  released.  It  was  necessary 
even  lo  use  violence.  We  wrote  about  it  to  the 
governor-general  of  the  province.  We  indica- 
ted that  w^e  would  not  suffer  the  privileges  we 
had  oI)tained  to  be  touched.  This  affair  still 
dragged  on,  meanwhile  we  forbade  our  men  to 
pay  anything. 

The  troops  that  Sivagy  had  left  in  these 
quarters  continued  their  conquests  and  pre- 
pared themselves  even  to  cross  the  river 
Couleron  for  entering  the  territories  of 
Taniaour  and  of  the  other  neighbouring 
princes.  Ecugy  opposed  them  with  four  or  five 
thousand  horse  and  several  thousand  infantry. 
The  two  armies  lay  in  view  of  each  other  but 
without  attempting  anything.  Meanwhile  the 
envoys  of  the  two  sides  sought  to  discover 
some  way  of  agreement.  The  troops  of  Ecugy 
were  not  so  numerous  as  those  of  Sivagy,  but 
his  cavalry  was  much  superior,  it  is  also  said 
that  because  the  gentiles  (Hindus)  are  very 
superstitous  and  as  they  draw  their  good  or 
bad  omens  from  everything  that  presents 
itsalf  (to  them),  Sivagy's  officers  had  not  dared 
to Jttack  on  the  apprehension  that  they  would 
h^e  an  ill  success,  on  account  of  a  number  of 
viltures  that  flew  over  the  camp  without 
^^sin^for  several  days.  This  is  a  bad  sign 
pthffhem. 
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At  the  time  of  Sivagy's  departure  that 
chief  gave  orders  to  destroy  many  small 
places  situated  in  the  plain  country  and  to 
construct  some  fortresses  on  the  mountams 
and  heights  he  had  noticed.  To  fortify  them- 
selves on  elevated  places  is  an  industry  general 
among  the  gentiles  (Hindus).  Ruins  of  many 
places  in  the  Carnate  and  in  the  kingdom  of 
Golconde  of  which  they  had  once  been  masters 

are  still  seen. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  that 
the  cavaliers  of  Sevagy  ordinarily  got  for  their 
pav  two  pagodes  per  month.     All  the  horses 
belonged  to  that  chief  who  employed   some 
grooms  to  take  care  of  them,  the  cavaliers  did 
not  in  any  way  meddle  with   them.     There 
were  ordinarily  three  horses  for  two  men,  this 
is    what   contributed    to    his    usual    celerity. 
He    also   frequently    surprised    his    enemies 
who     thought     him     to     be     far     off     when 
he  fell  upon  them.     I  have  already  remarked 
that    his    camp    was    not    encumbered    with 
baggages  or  women.     The  families  of  those 
cavaliers  who  belonged   to  these  parts  were 
stationed  in  the  lands  of  the  coast  of  ImUa. 
this  is  what  attached  them  to  his  service.  Ihis 
chief  also  paid  his  spies  liberally,  who  H\ve 
given  him  considerable  facilities  for  his  tin- 
quests   by   the   sure   information    they   hire 

supplied  him.  %^At 

Sieur  de  Jager,  one  of  the  Dutch  cnv>«  «' 


the  camp  of  Sivagy,  was  at  last  released  during 
this  month.  He  passed  through  Pondichery 
(here  follows  news  of  war  in 


Europe) 


#     ^ 


# 


[288  ro] 


T^  TV  'ff 


A  great  battle  was  fought  on  the  26th  of 
this  month  between  the  armies  of  Sivagy  and 
Ecugy.  It  was  the  latter  who  commenced  it, 
the  77iele  was  severe  for  the  people  of  these 
parts,  many  were  killed  and  wounded,  among 
those  were  some  men  of  importance.  The  two 
parties  retreated  and  the  loss  was  almost 
equal. 

Chircam  was  still  in  the  forest  of  Arelour, 
if  he  had  money  he  could  have  attempted 
something  but  he  was  short  of  funds.  He 
waited  for  some  change  to  take  place  in  the 
affairs  of  Visiapour. 

December. 

The  war  between  the  troops  of  Sivagy 
and  Ecugy  still  continued,  detachments  of  both 
the  parties  harried  the  country  and  destroyed 
everything. 

January,  1678. 

The  petty  princes  of  these  quarters  always 
wajed  war  against  one  another  and  came  to 
^^  ws  a  few  days  afterwards.  It  is  the  orenius 
(ifnt)  of  the  Hindus  not  to  make  a  rule  of 
keeping  their  word  while  they  see  some  way 

g^giJi^dising  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
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their  neighbours,  this  always  preserved  their 
hatred  against  one  another  and  this  made  them 
lose  in  course  of  time  the  authority  that  they 

had  in  this  part  of  India. 

*  *  * 

[288  v°] 
This    month    I    sent    several    times    to 
Chircam  who  was  still  in  the  woods  of  Arelour 
for   trying   to  obtain   the   money,   that  chief 
postponed  (payment)  in  the  hope  he  held  out 
to  us  that  we  should  soon  witness  some  change 
in  his  affairs.  His  son  was  on  the  points  of  being 
released,  one  Santagy,'^^  brother  of  Sivagy  on 
his  father's  side,  had  stood  bail  for  his  ransom. 
The  conditions  were  that  after  Ibrahimcani 
should  arrive  in  the  wood  of  Arelour,  Chircam 
would  not  stay  there  more  than  a  few  days  am 
he  should  then  with.lraw  to  the  territories  of 
Madure  or  Mousour.^" 

The  officers  of  Sivagy  who  were  m  he 
province,  observing  how  little  of  union  other 
Hindu  princes  could  expect  among  themselves 
on  account  of  the  scanty  chance  of  their  being 
ever  able  to  reconcile  their  interests,  (saw)  the 
facility  they  (Sivagy's  men)  would  ha%|  oi 
crushing   them   (the  princes)   whenever  Niev 

38ashantaji,  a  natural  son  of  ^'^'-''-^J'-.J"'"';;'  !?, 
after   his   arrival    in    the    Karnatak.      He    fought    a 
Rkoji  with  success  and  converted  a  defeat  into  a  mc 
after  Shivaji  had  left  for  home. 

38b  Mysore. 
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would  like  to  come  there,  (and  they)  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  keep  all  the  cavalry  they 
had,  (and)  decided  to  keep  only  three  to  four 
thousand  horse  and  to  send  the  rest  to  Sivagy, 
who  saw  the  prospect  of  having  both  the 
Daquenis  and  the  Patans  on  his  hands,  by  the 
ac^reement  that  cam(  to  be  concluded  between 
these  two  nations. 

After  the  oriorious  retreat  of  Delelcam  and 
Raloulcam  before  the  army  of  the  king  of 
Golconde  supported  by  the  Daqueni  faction, 
their  common  friends  interposed  (mediated)  to 
bring  about  peace.  There  was  some  difficulty 
in  inducing  interested  (persons)  to  consent, 
however,  the  agreement  was  concluded  on 
condition  that  the  ministership  of  the  kingdom 
of  Visiapour  would  always  remain  with  the 
Daquenis,  of  whom  Sedimousour  was  at 
present  the  chief,  and  the  office  of  generalis- 
simo (would  similarly  belong  to)  with  the 
Patans  of  whom  Baloulcam  was  the  leader, 
and  endeavour  should  be  made  to  restore  the 
territories  of  the  kingdom  siezed  by  Sivagy.^° 

2^«  "Abnl    Hassan    Qutb    Shah    brought    the   heads   of 

the  ^ rival  factions  together  and  influenced   them  to  agree 

he    following    terms  :     (i)    Bahlol    should    resign    the 

ncy   in    favour   of   ]\Iasaud  ;    (ii)    Masaud    should    pay 

lakhs  of  rupees,  the  arrears  of  pay  due  to  the  Afghan 

iers,   who   would   then    be   disbanded   and   would   quit 

pur,  while  Bahlol  would  retire  to  his  own  fief  ;   (iii) 

kingdom   was  to   be   saved   from    further   dismember- 

nt  ;  and  (iv)  a  Resident  from  Golkonda  would  advise 
administration     of    Bijapur."       (vSarkar,     History    of 

iran^,,  Vol.  IV,  p.  150). 


t 
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After  this  agreement,  the  two  parties  enter- 
tained each  other  in  turn  and  swore  to  observe 
the   terms   of   the    treaty.     I    had    written    to 
Baloulcam,  the  two  expresses,  I  had  sent,  were 
with    the    army   at   the    time    of    this    settle- 
ment.    The    chief    gave     me     a     very     civil 
reply  and  also  sent  me  information  about  this 
agreement.     He  charged  me  also  to  continue 
our  amitv  with  Chircam  and  assured  me  that 
we  would  soon  witness  some  changes  in  these 
parts.     Two    days    after    the    return    of    the 
express    I    received   some   letters    from    Sieur 
Uestreman,  who  was  at  Golconde,  wherein  he 
gave  me  notice  of  Baloulcam's  death  (which 
took  place)  several  days  aftei*  the  conclusion 
of  the  treatv,  and  that  chief,  before  dying,  had 
exhorted  all  the  grandees  of  Visiapour  to  be 
loyal  to    their  king  and  to  exert    themselves 
for   the   restoration    of   this   kingdom   to   its 
former  glory.     He  also  recommended  to  them 
his  children  and  the  Daquenis  engaged  them- 
selves to  maintain  them  in  the  possession  of 
the    offices    and    the    lands    of    their    father. 
Baloulcam     lived     morally     well     (in     stiict 
morality  ?).  he  was  a  man  of  his  word,  li\tle 
given  to    women,    who  did  not  drink    wij 
who  did  not  smoke  tobacco,  and  who  d 
eat  betels,  which  is  very  rare  among  Indijn 
Mahomettans.     His   death   was   very^si^inful 


to  Chircam  and  caused  all  the  hopes  that  he 
had  of  re-establishing  himself  vanish  away. 

*  ^  m  :¥f 

[289,  r^] 

At  the  end  of  this  month  we  had  again 
confirmation  (of  the  news)  of  Baloulcam's 
death  and  that  the  king  of  Golconde  had 
almost  made  his  peace  with  the  Mogol  by 
means  of  hundred  lacs  of  Roupies  that  he  was 
to  pay,  25  lacs  in  cash,  and  the  remaining 
75  lacs  in  five  or  six  years.  They  speak  (there 
is  a  rumour)  also  of  a  union  between  the 
Mogol,  the  king  of  Golconde  and  the  nobles 
of  Visiapour  for  waging  war  against  Sivagy, 
of  which,  however,  there  is  little  sign,  it  was 
the  interest  of  Golconde  and  Visiapour  not 
to  prevent  Sivagy  from  making  raids  against 
the  state  of  the  Mogol,  this  offered  an  occupa- 
tion for  the  armies  of  that  great  prince  who 
^vould  undoubtedly  turn  them  elsewhere  if 
he  got  rid  of  this  enemy.  The  Bramens  still 
continued  to  make  the  poor  people  suffer  and 
they  jpared  none. 

February. 

t  is  known  that  at  the  commencement  of 

■iisiiionth  a  kind  of  settlement  was  proposed 

^0  (Ihircam  by  the  officers  of  Sivagy.     It  is 

^aid  e\'gji^(that  they  proposed)  to  restore  to 
21 
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him  Goudelour  of  which  he  would  be  the 
absolute  master  and  where  he  would  have  the 
liberty  of  carrying  on  his  business.  lie  was 
even  permitted  to  build  a  mosque  which  he 
had  commenced  to  raise  there  and  wherein 
his  men  were  once  employed.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  general  who  governed  these  terri- 
tories apprehended  the  reported  alliance  of 
the  Mogol,  the  king  of  Golconde  and  the  chiefs 
of  Visiapour  for  conjointly  waging  war 
against  Sivagy,  and  as  Chircam  was  much 
liked  by  the  petty  Hindu  princes  of  these 
parts,  and  the  revolution  that  had  taken  place 
there,  would  not  find  them  so  well  disposed  as 
not  to  ally  themselves  with  Chircam  in  order 
to  try  to  restore  things  to  their  previous  con- 
dition, and  it  (was  this  reason  that)  obliged 
the  general  of  the  province  to  treat  with  this 
chief.     This  matter  resulted  in  nothing. 

They  were  vigorously  lal)Ouring  at  Gingv 
for  demolishing  a  portion  of  the  wall  of  that 
place  and  to  fortify  the  (area)  enclosed  by  it. 
Chircam  informed  us  that  his  son 
Ibrahimcam  had  at  last  been  releasee!  and 
that  he  had  arrived  near  him.  I  sei*  (an 
envoy)  to  congratulate  him  on  this  delivelance 
and  a  small  present  according  to  the  cuWc^ni^ 
the  envoy  had  orders  also  to  press  for  mi|ey. 
The  Soubedar  or  Intendant  of  these  l|rts 
came  to  Pondichery,  he  was  a  rude,  vioJent 
and  selfish  man  as  all  Bramens  areS^Vt  firs 
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he  wanted  to  impose  a  ta:^  upon  all  the 
people  who  were  in  the  service  of  the  company 
which  was  against  the  order  and  the  privi- 
leges we  had.     We  opposed  ourselves  to  this 

^?.r''o'.'^?    ^'  ^'    ^^'^^    *^^^  ^^    ^^^Id  not 
[289,  V  ]  do  anything,  that  we  were  weak  and 

that   there  came  no  ships  for  us,  he    caused 
many  of  our  men  to  be  arrested.     After  four 
or  five  days  of  dispute  we  were  forced  to  give 
hmi  a  present  of  a  small  horse  of  Achem^^  and 
several  pagodes  in  cash.    A  few  things  were 
also  given  to  his  following.     Our  people  were 
released    thereby    and    things    remained    as 
before.     These  formed  the  only  way  of  getting 
on  with  the  people  of  India  when  one  was  not 
in  a  condition  to  oppose  by  force  the  injuries 
they  wanted  to  commit. 

March. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  month  of 
Jlarch  some  proposals  were  made  to  Chircam 
^y  the  general  of  the  province  for  engaaina 
J^miand    his   son    to   take   part    in    SivaVs 

f'4  he  sfde  n  "v     "^'    '^P'"'"^    ^^^^^P^ 
bani    7     ,      ^  ^  isiapoiii'.      This  held  him 

llInJT    '    ^''    mistrusted    the    general. 
a,lK  '    '''    ^^^    '^'^"'^    "ot    remain    with 

Pa*^d  himself  to  go  to  some  one  of  the  neiah- 

— - — -^0t O 

Acheen,  a  small  town  and  state  in  Sumatra. 
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bouring  petty  princes.  Throughout  the  month 
I  pressed  him  by  many  envoys  again  and 
again  for  the  money.  He  always  replied  that 
he  could  not  pay.  At  last  he  sent  by  one  of 
our  men  a  quantity  of  emeralds  which  he 
estimated  at  thousand  ecus  but  which  was 
not  worth  a  quarter.  It  is  certain  that  this 
chief  was  very  down,  the  Naique  of  Arelour 
furnished  him  a  part  of  his  subsistence. 

Although  the  agreement,  that  had  been 
concluded  between  the  Daquenis  and  the 
Patans,  apparently  should  have  restored 
peace  in  the  kingdom  of  Visiapour  and  con- 
tributed to  the  re-establishment  of  that  state, 
none  the  less  the  two  nations  sought  inces- 
santly some  occasions  for  falling  out,  the 
party  of  the  Patans  being  considerably 
weakened  by  the  death  of  Baloulcam  little 
sign  was  perceived  of  the  deceased  general- 
issimo's sons'  succeeding  to  the  offices  of  their 
father,  the  Daqueni  faction,  being  stronger, 
wanted  everything  for  itself.  This  is  what 
was  communicated  to  us  from  Golconde  as 
well  as  (the  news  of)  the  confirmation  oil  the 
treaty  (concluded)  between  the  Mogol 
that  state  bv  means  of  hundred  lacs  of  Ro^ 

%,■ 

that  the  king  engaged  to  pay. 

The  Dutch  had  not  been  able  till  nuM 
obtain   the   firma?i   from   Sivagy's  officers 
the  security  of  their  commerce  at  ^quene- 
patan,  they  at  length  got  it  and  the  perims- 

I) 


nd 

ie: 


sion  to  establish  themselves  at  Porto  Novo 
on  the  same  terms  as  in  the  time  of  Chircam's 
government.  This  affair  has  cost  them  a 
good  deal. 

*  *  #  # 

Chircam  wrote  to  the  sons  of  the  deceased 
generalissimo  Baloulcam,  he  sent  me  the 
letters  and  requested  me  to  arrange  their 
delivery  (to  make  them  reach).  He  also  told 
me  that  it  would  serve  us  well  if  I  should 
write  to  them.  I  followed  his  advice  and 
despatched  the  express  to  Visiapour. 


# 


# 


# 


# 


April. 

[290,  r°] 

We  had  information  from  Golconde  that 
there  was  serious  division  in  that  court.  The 
minister  Madena  was  tired  of  seeing  still  so 
many  great  Persian,  Patau  and  Daqueni 
nobles  drawing  considerable  salaries.  He 
caused  diverse  documents  to  be  drawn  under 
thl  signature  of  every  one  of  them  in  order 
totompel  them  to  give  up  their  employment. 
HI  even  reduced  the  salary  of  some.  ^  There 
wre  some  among  these  who  raised  themselves 

I'iainst  this  Bramen  and  who  spoke  loudly. 

rowever,  by  a  subtle  and  malicious  policy  he 
at  last^consummated  his  design  by  expelling 
the  old  officers  and  filling  the  principal  offices 
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with  Bramens,  this  is  what  has  at  last  caused 
the  death  of  this  disloyal  minister  and  the 
fall  of  the  kingdom. 

#  *  *  * 

The  rumour  still  ran  that  some  troops  of 
Visiapour  were  on  their  march  with  a  view 
to  come  to  these  parts.  From  the  precautions 
(that  we  have  noticed)  which  they  took 
for  furnishing  their  places  with  provisions 
and  munitions  of  war,  it  appeared  that  even 
Sivagy's  officers  apprehended  it.  However, 
the  best  [290  v^]  informed  (people)  gave  no 
credence  to  it. 


^ 


^ 


A  Bramen,  we  had  near  Chircam,  in- 
formed us  that  he  had  retired  to  Trichina- 
pely,^°  to  the  court  of  the  Naique  of  Madure, 
that  chief  appeared  to  be  much  embarassed 
with  himself.  There  was  no  occasion  of 
getting  anything  from  him. 

^0  "A  district  and  once  famous  rock-fort  of  S.  I'ldia. 
The  etvmolog\^  and  proper  form  of  the  name  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  difference.  Mr.  C.  P.  Brown  ^avch 
the  true  name  as  Chiruta-paUi,  'Little  Town.'  ^^HP'^ 
mav  be  safelv  rejected  as  mere  Ruess,  inconsistent  «n 
facts  The  earliest  occurrence  of  the  name  on  an  in|lP^' 
tion  is  about  1520  as  Tini-ssilla-paUi,  apparently  'H|lv- 
rock-town.'  In  the  Tevaram  the  place  is  said  to»De 
mentioned  under  the  name  of  Sirapalh.  ^^"^^,,^^^""^'*^ 
from  Tri-sira-puram,  'Three-head-town,'  with  allusionBPo 
a  'three-headed  demon.'  "  (Hohson  Jobson,  pp.  93^-93^; 
The  city  is  on  the  riRht  bank  of  the  Kaveri,  250  miles  d> 
rail  s.'-w.  from  Madras.  {Encyclopcrdia  UntanKua, 
Vol.    27,  p.   265.) 
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^  ^  ^  ^ 

Sivagy's  officers  continued  their  outrages 
on    the    inhabitants    (of    this    part).       There 
were  some  ancient  grants  made  by  princes  of 
the  country  to  diverse  private  people.     These 
were  resumed  (including)  even   those  of  the 
Hindu  pandarains,''  these  are  people  almost 
retired    from   the  world   to  a  life  apparently 
very     austere.       There     was     one     of     these 
pandamms    in     a     small     village,     north    of 
Pondichery,    who    derived    a    large    revenue 
from  lands  granted  even  by  some  Mahomettan 
princes  though  thev  were  of  a  hostile  relimon. 
This  man,  who  passed  for  a  saint  among  the 
Hindus,  gave  food  to  all  the  travellers  generally 
without  distinction  of  religion  or  race.    I  had 
the   curiosity    of    seeing    there    one    evening 
sixty  travellers  eat,  they  rationed  themselves 
at  his  place,  to  each  was  judiciously  given  a 
quantity  of  country  food  sufficient  to  satisfy  a 
mart       Some    times     there    met    nearly    one 
tholsand  people  on  their  retuin  from  a  (place 
otljpilgrimage  that  is  near  it  and  none  was 
ev*  denied  (food).     The  pandarain  was  not 
sp'^ed,    the    best    part    of    his    revenue    was 

TT.  '  -  ~ . --^  wi  c*  iwvvci  v_ti:3Lu.  /Ti  piicsL  ui  lilt;  luvver 
^indu  castes  of  S.  India  and  Ceylon.  Tamil,  panddram. 
h\  ?^^>'"  ^y^  t^^  Pandaram  is  probablv  a  Vai'shnava, 
out  other  authors  apply  the  name  to  Saiva  priests.'* 
ynobson  Jobson,  p.  666). 


;J     "^    Hindu     ascetic    mendicant  of  the   (so    called) 
"ra,  or  even  of  a  lower  caste.     A  priest  of  the  lower 
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exacted  from  him,  though  the  Bramens  per- 
form [291,  r°]  the  function  of  priests  and 
sacrificers  among  the  Hindus  and  they  should 
on  that  account  maintain  the  religion,  their 
self  interest  carried  them  so  far  as  to  refuse 
to  celebrate  a  festival  that  was  made  every 
year  in  a  pagode,^'^  two  small  leagues  from 
Pondichery,  because  they  found  that  that  they 
would  have  to  bear  the  expense  thereof.  They 
permitted  some  private  people  to  make  the 
expenditure  (in  this  connection),  a  number  of 
people  from  diffeient  places  came  there,  each 
made  his  offerings  according  to  his  means  or 
his  devotion.  The  festival,  that  lasted  for 
eleven  days,  being  over,  the  same  Brameiis 
wanted  to  know  how  much  amounted  the  cost 
of  the  ceremony  and  the  receipt  from  offer- 
ings. It  was  found  that  somewhat  more  was 
received  which  they  seized.  Their  interest 
alone  forms  the  religion  of  the  Bi'amens. 

(■hircam  was  all  the  time  at  Trichinapely 
much  embarassed  with  himself.     Our  eiivoy 


42  PaRoda.  "This  obscure  and  remarkable  wcffld  is 
used  ill  three  different  senses:  (a)  An  idol  temple  |  and 
also  specificallv,  in  China,  a  particular  form  of  reli|ious 
edifice,  of  which  the  famous  'Porcelain  tower'  of  >^'a^^*"^^' 
now  destroyed,  mav  be  recalled  as  typical.  In  the  I7t" 
centurv  we  find  the  word  sometimes  misapplied  to  places 
of  Maiiomedan  worship,  as  by  Fariya-y-Sousa,  who  speaks 
of  the  TaRoda  of  Mecca'.;  (b)  An  idol  ;  {c)  A  coin  loin 
current  in  S.  India.  Tlie  coins  so  called  wcre^both  goia 
and  silver,  but  generally  gold."     (Hobson  Jobson,  pp.  t)- 

653). 

II 


M 


was  always  near  him  to  press  him  for  the 
money,  but  without  being  able  to  advance 
anything,  he  sent  us  another  instalment  of 
emerald  which  he  estimated  at  500  ecus  but 
which  was  not  worth  the  half.  This  chief  had 
the  misfortune  of  going  to  seek  bread  from 
people  whom  he  scorned  before  his  disgrace. 

=^  #  # 


^ 


# 


[291,  yo] 

We  had  information  that  Chircam  after 
having  waited  for  the  Naique  of  Madure  at 
Trichinapely,— that     prince    having     arrived 
there    and     remained     three    days    without 
having  spoken  of  giving  him  an  audience,— 
got   vexed    and    returned    to    the    woods    of 
Arelour.    While  on  his  way,  the  Naique  sent 
some  men  after  him  to  make  him  retrace  his 
steps,    he   did    not    want    to    hear   of   it   and 
pursued    his    way.      The    chief    of    Arelour 
received  him  very  well  as  usual.    Ecugy  and 
^^/^^  Hindu  princes  made  offers  of  employing 
h|ii  which  he  refused.    It  appears  that  he  did 
m   trust  them,   he   was   the   only   man   who 
^fuld  uphold  the  party  of  the  Moors  and  that 
of  Visiapour  in  these  parts,  he  had  some  credit 
jvith  the  people,  and  if  he  had  some  forces 
he  would  be  able  to  restore  himself  to  a  con- 
|iition  to  (establish  authority)  take  all  Hindus 
to  account  and  perhaps  these  princes  sought 
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to  employ  him  among  them  in  order  to  arrest 
him.  Sivagy's  officers,  learning  that  he  had 
returned  to  the  woods,  sent  (envoys)  to 
threaten  the  Naique  of  Arelonr  that  unless  he 
compelled  him  (Chircam)  to  leave,  they  would 
declare  war  against  him  (Naique).  This  poor 
chief  was  in  a  pitiable  condition  not  having  a 
single  assured  place  of  retreat,  our  envoy  was 
always  with  him  for  trying  to  get  the  money 
but  with  little  signs  of  succeeding  therein. 
Rumours  still  ran  that  troops  from  Yisiapour 
would  come;  credence,  however,  was  not  given 
them,  that  kingdom  not  being  in  a  position  to 
send  forces  to  these  parts. 

July. 

We  received  also  some  letters  from  the 
eldest  son  of  the  late  noble  Baloulcam  on 
whom  at  last  the  office  of  his  father  had  been 
conferred.  This  chief  sent  us  (some  letters) 
for  Chircam  also.  He  advised  us  to  continue 
the  amity  that  existed  between  us  and  that^we 
would  soon  find  the  troops  of  Visiapoui"|in 
these  quarters. 


# 


* 


[292,  v^] 

Sivagy's  officers  always  pressed  Chircam 
to  get  out  of  the  woods  of  Arelour  and  always 
threatened  the  Naique  with  waging  war 
against  him. 


H  t 
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There  was  always  something  to  say  about 
the  conduct  of  the  Bramens,  their  spite  in  com- 
mitting treachery  and  at  last  unscrupulously 
hurling  themselves  as  on  lost  bodies  on  all 
occasions  where  there  was  chance  of  getting 
money.  I  have  already  said  enough  about  it 
it  seems  to  me  that  one  ought  to  know  this 
wicked  caste. 


August. 


* 


* 


# 


* 


* 


We  had  by  the  same  means  some  letters 
from     Golconde    about    the    arrival     of    an 
ambassador   of    the   Mogol    who   had     been 
received  there  with  all  the  honours  that  could 
be  rendered  to  a  sovereign  at  the  audience  that 
he  had  of  the  king  of  Golconde.    He  demanded 
of  the  king  three  crores  of  Roupies,  3,00,00,000 
of  this  money  in  cash,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
believe  if  Sieur  Destreman  had  not  assured  us 
of   learning    it    from    good    quarters.      This 
amh^ssador  also  demanded   12,000  horse  for 
ina|ing   war   against   Sivagy.     The   king   of 
^o|onde  replied  that  as  for  the  monev.  his 
jnfnces  were   exhausted,   and    as   for   12.000 
norse,  they  were  ready  and  that  he  himself 
would  go  at  their  head.    It  was  added  that  the 
Pnnce  could  not,  however,  avoid  paying  (at 
'east)  a  part  of  so  considerable  a  sum.     The 
great  lords  of  his  court,  perceiving  the  weak- 
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ness  of  the  government  of  this  prince  and  that 
he  entrusted  it  entirely  to  the  minister  Madena 
who  daily  reduced  their  salaries,  kept  some 
understanding  with  the  court  of  the  Mogol.  It 
is  believed  that  it  was  by  their  advice  that 
considerable  sums  were  daily  demanded  with 
the  object  of  having  a  pretext  of  attacking  the 
kingdom  if  they  were  refused,  or  if  the  money 
or  a  part  of  it  was  paid  it  would  still  ruin  and 
render  the  king  incapable  of  raising  troops 
when  he  would  be  attacked. 

It  would  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  knowing 
(as  we  do)  the  grandeour  of  the  Mogol  and 
the  troops  he  had  ready,  that  he  could  not 
reduce  an  enemy  like  Sivagy  who  could 
pass  only  for  a  petty  chief  and  a  com- 
mon rebel  and  who  desolated  all  his 
territories.  But  it  was  known  that  Sivagy, 
a  man  of  spirit  and  cunning  achieved 
more  by  artifice  than  by  open  violence,  that 
he  had  an  understanding  with  the  generals  of 
the  Mogol  with  whom  he  shared  his  snoils; 
this  was  what  sustained  him.  The  mgo\ 
none-the-less  spared  nothing  for  getting  i|l  ot 
him,  Sivagy  discovered  a  conspiracy  b>|h'S 
brother-in-law  against  him  which  was  saiH  to 
have  its  source  from  the  Mogol.  The  traitor 
was  arrested  and  had  his  eyes  put  out. 

The  officers  of  Sivagy  pressed  the  Naique 
of  Arelour  so  much  that  Chircam  and  m^ 
eldest  son  were  at  last  forced  to  leave  aiul 
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take  shelter  with  the  Naique  of  the  Maravas/'^ 
He  wrote  to  me  at  (the  time  of)  his  departure, 
sent  back  our  men  who  were  near  him,  assured 
me  that  he  would  never  forget  the  obligations 
he  ow^ed  us,  that  the  company  would  lose 
nothing  of  w^hat  was  due  from  him  and  that 
he  would  send  us  the  first  (instalment  of) 
money  that  might  come  to  him.  I  learnt  on 
the  return  of  our  people  the  reason  w^hy  he 
did  not  get  some  employment  at  Madure,  it 

^^  The    Nayak    of   the   Maravas   was    the    Setiipati    of 
Ramiiad  and  the  Marava  countrj^  in  those  days,  extended 
over  the  modern  zemindaris  of  Ramnad  and  Shivaganga 
though   the     Maravas   had     penetrated     further   into   the 
Tinnevelly    district.       (See    Irvine,    Manucci's    Sioria    do 
Mogor,  Vol.  IV,  -p.  442).     The  Maravas  are  of  Dravidian 
extraction   and   have  been  little  affected   by   Brahmanical 
influence.     They     claim      descent     from     Guha,      Rama's 
boatman.     The  Maravans  are  described  as  follovv^s  : — "Of 
strong    limbs   and   hardy   frames,   and   fierce     looking   as 
tigers,  wearing  long  and  curled  locks  of  hair,  the  blood- 
thirsty Maravans,  armed  with  the  bow  bound  with  leather, 
ever  ready   to  injure   others,   shoot   their  arrows  at   poor 
and  defenceless     travellers,     from    whom   they   can     steal 
nothing,  only  to  feast  their  eyes  on  the  quivering  limbs 
of  tl^ir  victims."     "To  this  class  belonged  most  of  the 
Polijars,   or   feudal     chieftains,    who     disputed     with    the 
EndKsh  the  possession  of  Tinnevelly  during  the  last,  and 
firsfl  years   of   the    19th   century.      As   feudal   chiefs   and 
healls  of  a   numerous   class   of   the   population,    and    one 
vvhdse  characteristics  were  eminently  adapted  for  the  roll 
of  followers  of  a  turbulent  chieftain,  bold,   active,   enter- 
pnsing,     cunning   and   capricious,    this   class     constituted 
themselves,    or  were     constituted   by    the   peaceful     culti- 
vators, their  protectors  in  time  of  bloodshed  and  rapine, 
^vhen  no  central  authority,  capable  of  keeping  the  peace, 
existed."     "Though  the  Maravans,"  Mr.   Francis  writes, 
are  usually  cultivators,  thev  are  some  of  them  the  most 
^xpert    cattle    lifters    in     the    Presidency."      (Thurston, 
bastes  and  Tribes  of  S.  India,  Vol.  V,  pp.   22-23). 
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was  because  when  the  Naique  returned  at 
Trichinapely  where  Chircam  was,  the  chief 
did  not  meet  him,  that  he  had  not  even  in- 
formed himself  of  his  news,  and  that  he  did 
not  ask  for  his  audience  before  two  or  three 
days  after  his  arrival.  This  was  a  little  too 
much  of  arrogance  (considering)  the  condition 
in  w^hich  he  was. 

There  were  some  movements  among  the 
Hindu  princes  that  seemed  bound  to  rekindle 
the  war  among  them.  These  petty  kings 
could  not  suffer  one  another. 

A  party  of  the  Redis^^— these  are  people 
who  make  the  most  of  their  lands,  withdrew 


^  "The  Rcddis  are  the  largest  caste  in  the  ?*Iadras 
Presidency,  numbering  more  than  two  millions,  and  are 
the  great  caste  of  cultivators,  farmers  and  squireens  in 
the  Teluga  country.  In  the  Gazetteer  of  Anantapiir 
thev  are  described  as  being  the  great  land-hokhng  body 
in  the  Telugu  districts,  who  are  held  in  much  respect  as 
substantial,^  steady-going  yeomen,  and  next  to  the 
Brahmans  are  the  leaders  of  Hindu  Society.  In  the 
Salem  Manual  it  is  stated  that  the  'the  Reddis  are  provi- 
dent. They  spend  their  money  on  the  land,  but  ardlnot 
parsimonious.  They  are  always  well  dressed,  if  ||iey 
can  afford  it.  The  gold  ornaments  worn  by  the  woMen 
or  the  men  are  of  the  finest  kind  of  gold.  Their  hottscs 
are  always  neat  and  well  built,  and  the  Reddis  give  the 
idea  of  good  substantial  ryots.  They  live  chiefly  on 
ragi  (grain:  Elcnsina  Coracana),  and  are  a  fine,  power- 
ful race.'  Of  proverbs  relating  to  the  hereditary  f>cciipa- 
tion  of  the  Reddis,  the  following  may  be  quoted.  'Only 
a  Reddi  can  cultivate  the  land,  even  though  he  has  to 
drink  for  evew  clod  turned  over.*  *Those  are  Reddis 
who  get  their  living  by  cultivating  the  earth.'  "  Thurston. 
Castes  and  Tribes  of  Southern  India,  Vol.  Ill,  PP- 
223). 
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to  the  woods  because  Sivagy's  officers  did  not 
observe  the  conditions  of  their  treaties  with 
them.  There  was  a  general  disorder  in  the 
province  and  (this  was)  always  (caused  by) 
the  Bramens.  They  also  wanted  to  cause  us 
some  damage  at  the  commencement  of  the 
month  of  September  on  the  pretext  of  getting 
measured  (surveyed)  a  garden  that  we  had 
outside  the  lodge,  the  residences  of  our  married 
Frenchmen  who  were  in  the  colony  and  the 
houses  of  the  people  of  the  country  who  were 
in  the  company's  service  and  to  enforce  a  tax 
upon  (us).     I  strongly  opposed  it. 

We  received  some  letters  from  Golconde 
at  the  commencement  of  the  same  month. 
The  ambassador  of  the  Mogol  pressed  the  king 
hard  for  furnishing  him  with  the  sum  he  had 
demanded,  the  prince,  however,  delayed, 
possibly,  for  making  (the  ambassador)  under- 
stand that  his  funds  were  exhausted.  He  gave 
orders  to  melt  down  all  the  gold  and  silver 
vessels  of  the  preceeding  king,  to  coin  money 
wiih  them.  He  even  caused  old  medals  to  be 
brought  out  of  the  treasury  to  be  melt  in  the 
saiTie  manner,  this  went  on  slowly.  Delilcam, 
one  of  the  generals  of  the  Mogol,  who  was 
with  an  army  on  the  frontiers  of  this  state, 
heing  informed  of  this  d^Iay,  caused  the  king 
of  Golconde  to  be  told  that  if  he  did  not 
expedite  more  he  (the  general)  would  go  him- 
self to  oblige  him   to  make  more  diligence. 
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That  was  rude  to  a  sovereign.    However,  the 
poor  prince  who  would  be  able   to   respond 
vigorously   if   he   had   had    the   resolution,   a 
spirit  of  ruling  and  to  employ  his  forces,  yet 
caused  some  precious  stones  to  be  sold  for  a 
considerable  sum  in  order  to  please  the  Mogol. 
After  a  vigorous  defence  on  the  part  of 
the  garrison,  the  Governor  was  at  last  com- 
pelled by  a  kind  of  contagious  disease,  which 
had  broken  out  in  the  place  and  which  earned 
away    every    day    eight    to    ten    persons,    to 
surrender  the  fortress  of  Velour  which   was 
besieged  since  the  arrival  of  Sivagy  m  the 
province.    The  capitulation  made,  he  got  out 
with  one  hundred  infantry  and  thirty  horse- 
men.   This  fortress  is  important,  the  troops  of 
Sivagy  had  pushed  their  conquest  further  in 
other  "provinces  in  such  a  way  that  we  were 
assured  that  there  was  only  a  distance  of  about 
thirty  leagues  bv  road  between  his  estates  on 
the  coast  of  India  and  his  conquests  in  these 

parts. 

September. 
[293  v°] 
Goupalpendit,  Soubedar  or  Intendant  of 
Tequenepatan  and  Porto  Novo,  who  was  then 
at  the  former  place,  wrote  to  me  and  requestea 
me  to  give  him  my  opinion  about  t^e  m^;'' 
ments  of  the  Dutch  and  promised  to  uMom 
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us  of  what  he  might  learn,  he  asked  of  us  a 
reciprocal  correspondence.  I  replied  to  his 
letter  on  the  11th,  I  gave  him  the  same 
assurance.  *  *  * 

On  the  12th  the  Dutch  continued  to 
embark  their  merchandise  and  their  private 
effects,  including  their  moveables.  Goupal- 
pendit wrote  me  that  he  had  learnt  from  good 
quarters  that  the  Dutch  intended  (to  harm)  us, 
that  after  having  embarked  all  that  thev  had 
in  their  factory  they  would  come  to  make  a 
descent  at  Ponclichery  to  capture  us. 

[294  yo] 

I  caused  (a  letter)  to  be  written  to  Gingy 
to  the  Governor-General  about  the  condition 
in  which  we  were,  the  movements  of  the 
Dutch  and  that  they  might  have  the  fortress 
of  Tequenepatan  as  well  as  other  places  in 
view. 

I  got  information  on  the  19th  that  one  of 

the  two  vessels  that  were  before  Tequenepatan 

had/set  sail  at  night,  the  women  and  children 

of  the  factory   were   embarked   on   it.     The 

Dutch    proclaimed    loudly    that    they    would 

totally     withdraw,     the   ^officers     of'    Sivagy 

hastened    to    induce    them    to    stay.      They 

urged  for  their  pretext  that  much  damage  had 

been  done  to  them  and  they  could  not  remain 

^ny  longer.     It  has  been  reported  to  us  that 

during  the  conversation  that  the  chief  of  the 
22 
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factory  had  had  with  the  araldar  of  the 
place  the  former  wanted  to  buy  the  fortress  of 
Tequenepatan,  (and  demanded)  that  the  Dutch 
should  be  the  only  European  merchants  at 
Porto  Novo  and  that  Pondichery  should  be  left 
to  them.  That  officer  replied  that  it  exceeded 
his  power  and  that  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  write  to  the  Governor-General.  I  did 
not  give  much  credence  to  this  report. 

#  *  * 


# 


October 
[296,  r°] 

We  received  three  letters  from  Chircam 
during  this  month.    We  learnt  thereby  that  he 
was  with  the  Naique  of  the  Maravas  against 
whom  Ecugv  had  declared  war,  partly  because 
he  had  given  shelter  to  this  chief.    He,  how- 
ever, did  not  want  to  accept  any  employment, 
nor  suffer  his  son  to  do  so,  he  allowed  only 
some  of  his  relatives  (to  enter  into  the  Naij^ue's 
service).     None  the  less,  he  found  himst,^f  in 
some  encounters  against  the  enemies  of  the 
Naique  who  gave  him  a  pension.     Chircam 
also  despatched  to  us  some  express  to  know 
the  condition  in   which  we  were,  a  rumour 
having  spread  in  these  parts  that  the  Dutch 
had  taken  Pondichery  and  that  we  were  in 
their  hands.    He,  however,  added  that  in  case 
we  had  withdrawn  to  the  forests  and  had  no 


jA 
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safe  place  of  retreat,  he  offered  one  with  the 
Naique  of  Arelour  where  we  should  be  wel- 
comed and  where  he  would  come  to  join  me. 
I  thanked  him  for  his  offers  and  informed  him 
of  the  condition  in  which  we  were. 

The  Soubedar  Goupalpendit  (made  his 
people)  work  in  the  fortification  of  Tequene- 
patan, the  garrison  was  always  numerous. 
f296,  yo]  We  received  some  letters  from 
Sui'ate.  Sivagy  still  aggrandised  himself  by 
the  places  he  captured  in  the  territories  of 
Visiapour.  He  had  tried  to  surprise  one  night 
More  de  Chaoul,  this  is  the  name  given  to  a 
fortress  on  the  other  bank  of  the  river  that 
runs  along  that  place  and  which  fortifies  it. 
The  people  of  this  chief  were  repulsed  by  the 
Portuguese  garrison  who  were  there  and  who 
were  masters  of  the  fort  as  well  as  the  town. 

November 

For  sometimes  past  our  Bramen  has  been 
near  Ragarnatpendit,  Governor-General  of  the 
proAince,  for  watching  that  nothing  is  done 
against  us.  In  an  audience  that  he  had, 
(with  Ragarnatpendit)  that  officer  strongly 
complained  that  we  made  no  commerce  at 
Pondichery,  that  we  brought  no  profit  to  the 
state,  that  we  were  even  the  cause  of  the 
Dutch  wanting  to  leave  Tequenepatan  where 
they  made  a  considerable  trade,  that  he  could 
not  suff^er  us  to  continue  like  that  any  longer, 
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but  he  would,  however,  wait  for  a  year  or  two 
more,    on    condition    that    we    lent    him    ten 
thousand  pagodes  of  which  he  had  need  for 
the  maintenance  of  his  troops,  that  he  would 
give  us  for  the  payment  (of  the  debt)  (power) 
to  make  collections  in  many  aldees^'  (villai^es) 
in    the   neighbourhood    of    Pondichery.      Our 
Bramen  after  hearing  his  proposals  replied  to 
him  that  if  it  was  intended  to  put  us  entirely 
out  of  Pondichery  we  would  not  hesitate  to 
withdraw  by  the  first  ship  that  came  to  us, 
but  after  that  we  should  also  be  in  a  position 
to  make  some  return  to  those  who  had  in- 
sulted us,  that  the  intentions  of  Sivagy  were 
not  other  than  (that  indicated  by)  the  manner 
in  which  he  treated  us,  that  we  awaited  the 
news  of  peace  in  Europe  and  some  ships,  that 
then  we  would  make  all  the  commerce  that 
the  Dutch  did  and  more,  that  with  regard  to 
ten  thousand  pagodes  that  we  had  been  asked 
to  lend,  we  had  no  money.    On  this  reply  from 
our     Bramen     Ragarnatpendit     assumed     a 
sweeter  tone.    He  then  charged  him  to  write 
me  about  the  conversation  that  they  had  had 
together.      It   was   the    Dutch    who   set    this 
Governor-General  to  treat  us  in  this  manner. 
They  threatened  to  leave,  though  it  is  well 
known  that  they  would  not  do  so  in  the  end. 
It  is  true  that  the  Governoi-General  lacked 


f 
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^5  Portuguese   aidea,  a  village. 


money  for  paying  the  troops,  but  that  pro- 
ceeded from  two  causes,  the  first  (was)  that 
the  Bramens,  from  the  highest  officer  to  the 
lowest,  robbed  with  impunity;  the  second 
reason  (was)  the  ill  treatment  accorded  to  the 
people  which  drove  many  to  leave  and  pass  on 
to  the  territories  of  the  neighbouring  princes, 
so  that  the  province  did  not  yield  two  thirds 
of  its  ordinary  revenue.  It  must,  however,  be 
admitted  that  the  Bramens  were  more  careful 
in  making  the  lands  profitable  than  those 
under  the  government  of  the  Mahomettans 
had  appeared  (to  us)  to  be.  A  number  of  places 
[297,  r°]  around  Pondichery,  covered  with 
brambles  and  brushwood  only,  of  which  no 
body  thought  (anything),  was  reclaimed  and 
these  have  produced  well  since,  but  the  best 
part  of  these  improvements  went  to  the  profit 
of  the  Bramens.  The  kingdom  of  Visiapour 
drew  little  by  little  to  its  end,  the  great  nobles 
were  simultaneously  in  hostility  and  each  was 
cantoned  within  his  own  jurisdiction,  (govern- 
ment). This  was  due  to  a  policy  of  Sivagy 
who  fomented  this  division,  fearing  that  if 
they  were  united  together  they  would  con- 
jointly wage  war  against  him.  This  chief 
obtained  readily  great  succours  at  the  hand 
of  the  king  of  Golconde  who  was  very  glad 
that  this  state  (Visiapour)  was  destroyed. 
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Monsieur  Baron,  the  Director,  sent  some 
letters  of  Sivagy  in  our  favour  for  the  Governor- 
General,  we  were  reliably  informed  that  when 
the  Dutch  went  to  see  Sivagy,  while  he  was 
in  this  province,  that  chief  after  having  enter- 
tained them  for  a  long  time  with  the  hope 
of  expediting  a  pman  for  them,  left  them  a 
letter,  while  leaving  the  army,  for  the  governor 
of  the  province  which  (he)  told  them  was  an 
order  for  promptly  discharging  them  but  it 
was  known  afterwards,  that  he  charged  that 
officer  by  that  (letter)  to  exact  from  them  as 
much  as  he  could  and  even  to  detain  them 
there.     The  knowledge  that  we  had  of  this 
(fact)  led  us  to  open  the  letter  that  was  sent  to 
us,  in  which  he  (the  Governor-General)  was 
simply  directed  to  treat  us  (as  we  had  been) 
in  the  same  manner  as  under  the  government 
of  Chircam.    We  then  sent  it  to  the  Governor- 
General.     It  had  not  much  effect,  it  was  not 
always  a  good  policy  in  these  quarters,  where 
self-interest    governs    everybody,    to    secure 
letters  of  recommendation  from,  the  prince  to 
his  officers.     They  think,  on  account  of  these 
letters,  that  complaint  has  been  made  against 
their  conduct  and   as   they  do   not  want  in 
arguments  and  pretexts  for  getting  it  approved 
they  make  those  who  have  written  feel  the 
consequences,   the   more   so,   the   further   the 
sovereigns  are  from  them,  and   they  become 


/ 
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thereby  like  absolute  masters  of  their  govern- 
ments. 

The  rumour  also  spread  at  Golconde  that 
the  Dutch  had  carried  us  away  from  Pondi- 
chery   =^     *     =^ 

We  had  two  or  three  expresses  from  Chir- 
cam during  this  month  to  inform  him  of  our 
news.  He  always  communicated  to  us  his 
hopes  of  the  coming  of  troops  from  Visiapour 
but  of  which  there  was  little  sign.  Meanwhile, 
as  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  learn  [297, 
v°]  the  condition  of  that  chief's  affairs  and 
still  more  to  attempt  to  get  the  money,  the 
council  resolved  to  send  to  him  Sieur  Germain 
who  was  given  necessary  instructions  for  his 
guidance. 

December. 

Sieur  Germain  started  on  the  first  of 
December  with  the  Bramen  Anemonte.  They 
made  this  journey  of  more  than  60  leagues  on 
foot  during  the  most  difficult  season  of  the 
year,  one  dared  not  give  them  conveyances, 
nor  men  for  their  suite,  with  the  object  of  con- 
cealing (the  fact)  that  they  went  to  Chircam. 
That  would  have  been  suspected  not  only  by 
Sivagy's  officers  but  still  more  by  the  petty 
Hindu  princes  through  whose  estates  they  had 
to  pass.  Sieur  Germain  was  in  the  garb  of  an 
adventurer  who  w^ent  in  search  of  his  party. 
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There  was  a  strong  rumour  in  the  country 
that  the  troops  of  Visiapour  were  near.     The 
movements    of    the    Bramens    contributed    to 
confirm  it.    They  sent  their  best  belongings  to 
the     neighbouring     states.      The     Goveiiior- 
General  of  the  province  even  set  on  march  a 
bic?  detachment  of  cavalry  to  take  possession 
oflhe  routes  (passes)  by  which  the  Mores  could 
enter  into  the  country.    However,  we  received 
at  the  same  time  some  letters  from  Golconde 
in  which  it  was  mentioned  that  division  con- 
tinued among  the  great  nobles  of  Visiapour 
and  famine  in  the  kingdom,  the  people  not 
having  the  liberty  of  cultivating  the  lands  on 
account    of    the    parties    that    scoured     the 
country.    We  learnt  moreover  from  the  letters 
that  the  king  had  left  for  Masulipatan.    Some 
people  (thought)  that  there  was  some  mystery 
about    this    journey,    that    this    prince    was 
apprehensive  of  being  attacked  by  the  Mogol, 
under  the  pretext  of  visiting  his  estates   he 
caused  what  he  had  of  valuables  to  be  trans- 
ported among  his  ordinary  l)aggage  to  be  de- 
posited in  the  fortress  of  Conepely,  15  to. 20 
leagues  distant  from  Masulipatan.     [298,  r°] 
Thts  is  an  extremely  strong  place,  with  a  cir- 
cuit of  four  to  five  leagues,  enclosed  by  some 
mountains  and  open  only  by  some  avenues 
which  are  well  fortified.    It  is  said  that  there 
was  collected  inside  what  (could)  feed  five  to 
six  thousand  persons  with  all  the  Necessaries  of 
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life.  It  was  believed  that  if  the  king  of  Gol- 
conde found  himself  pressed,  he  would  retire 
there,  it  has  been  learnt,  however,  by  the 
sequel  that  these  suppositions  were  not  true. 

We  learnt  another  news  by  the  same 
letters,  that  the  Mogol  had  caused  the  ablest 
Oasis'*^  in  his  estate  to  assemble — these  are  men 
of  letters  among  the  Mahomettans — of  whom 
he  had  asked  their  opinion  about  the  claims  he 
had  upon  the  kingdom  of  Golconde.  Here  is 
the  foundation  :  Mirzomla  (I'emir  somla),  who 
had  previously  been  the  generalissimo  of  the 
armies  of  Golconde  and  who  had  conquered 
that  portion  of  the  Carnate  which  is  dependent 
upon  this  kingdom,  having  been  forced  by  the 
jealous  people  (there  were)  in  the  court  to  leave 
the  service,  threw  himself  in  the  party  of  the 
Mogol  during  the  reign  of  Sha-Jehan.  This 
chief  persuaded  Oranzeb,  who  I  believe  was 
then  Governor  of  the  Deccan,  to  besiege  the 
fortress  of  Golconde,  the  capture  of  which  was 
^asy  and  which  would  lead  to  the  conquest 
of  the  kingdom.  Oranzeb,  who  concealed  his 
ambition  under  the  mask  of  feigned  devotion 
of  a  faquier,  accepted  the  proposal,  the  troops 
marched,  seige  was  laid  to  the  fortress  and 
(it)  was  reduced  to  the  last  extreme.  It  is 
''aid  that  Mirzomla  repented  after  having  re- 
duced the  kino[  of  Golconde  to  this  extremitv, 
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that  he  persuaded  Oranzeb  to  assure  himself 
of   the  kingdom   in   another  way  by   allying 
himself  with  this  prince  by  the  marriage  of 
Sultan  Mamoud,  his^eldest  son,  with  the  eldest 
of  the  king's  daughters,  that  in  consequence 
of  this  marriage  the  kingdom  would  come  to 
Oranzeb  after  the  death  of  this  sovereign.    The 
proposal   was   made   and    accepted,    and   the 
marriage  was  consummated.    Oranzeb  retired, 
but  after  having  carried   away  the  riches  of 
the  city  of   Baganagar^^   which   was  pillaged 
and  which  was  then  extra-ordinarily  wealthy, 
besides,  the  surprise  of  Oranzeb's  march  gave 
no  time  for  withdrawing  what  was  there  in  the 
king's  palace.     This  history  is  reported  with 
all  the  circumstances  in  the  accounts  of  the 
travellers  of  this  century.      There  were  two 
more  daughters  of  the  king  of  Golconde,  the 
second  was  married  to  a  chief  who  is  called 
Grand  Mirza  and  the  third  to  the  prince  who 
has  succeeded  the  deceased  king  and  who,  we 
are  assured,  is  descended  from  the  race  of  the 
ancient  kings,  here  is  then  the  foundation  of 
the  pretentions  of  Oranzeb  :  the  Casis  peremp- 
torily gave  judgment  in  his  favour,  it  is,  how- 
ever, not  believed  that  he  was  so  scrupulous 
as   to   assemble   the   casuists   of   his   state   to 
support  his  pretentions  to  a  kingdom  which 


^7  Bha^anaRar,  capital  of  Golkonda,  so  called  after 
a  Brahman  lady,  who  once  had  for  her  guest  the  founder 
of  the  city.     (Sen,  Siva  Chhatrapati,  p.  72,  infra.) 
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was  well  off  and  vielded  more  than  40  millions 
of  pounds  every  year. 

^  ^  ^  ^ 


January.     1679. 

[298,  v°]. 

I  received  some  letters  about  the  arrival 
of  Sieur  Germain  near  Chircam  by  whom  he 
had  been  very  well  received.  This  chief,  as 
well  as  his  eldest  on,  had  served  the  Naique 
of  the  Maravas  well  in  an  encounter  against 
Ecugy's  troops ;  this  chief  pressed  him  to  raise 
some  cavalry  with  a  view  to  push  his  affairs 
further.  He  had  (a)  standing  (body  of)  nearly 
50,000  infantry  ready,  of  this  number  nearly 
30,000  (were)  musketeers,  but  all  these  troops 
were  of  no  use  except  in  the  woods,  in  the 
defiles  and  in  other  places  where  the  cavalry 
has  not  the  freedom  of  spreading  itself  as  in 
a  plain  country;  one  thousand  horse  would 
have  beaten  them. 
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[299,  r°] 

Chircam  still  based  his  hopes  upon  the 
coming  of  troops  from  Visiapour  but  there 
was  little  sign  of  them,  meanwhile  he  kept  in- 
telligence with  the  neighbouring  princes  with 
this  view.  He  made  Sieur  Germain  stay  near 
him  in  expectation  of  money. 

'^  wF  ^  ^  ^ 
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We  had  information  from  Masulipatan 
that  the  kinsr  of  Golconde  had  been  there 
and  had  gone  thence  to  the  territories 
of  Girgelin  which  are  to  the  north,  that 
(hiring  his  sojourn  at  Masulipatan  he  was 
eml)arked  on  one  of  the  two  Dutch  ships 
that  had  arrived  there  from  Batavia,  that  this 
ship  had  sailed  a  league  or  two  in  the  open  sea 
and  then  retuined  to  anchor,  that  this  prince 
had  started  from  there  on  the  loth  January 
to  return  to  Golconde  on  the  information  that 
he  had  received  that  Delilcam,  one  of  the 
generals  of  the  Mogol  was  near  the  frontiers 
with  a  corps  of  cavalry. 

m  ^  ^  ^ 

February. 

The  officers  of  Sivagy  had  information 
that  his  eldest  son  Sammagy^^  had  gone  to  the 
Mogol  side  on  account  of  some  grievances  he 
had  against  his  father.  We  received  some 
letters  from  Sieur  Germain.  He  sent  us  two 
bills  to  the  value  of  3000  ecus  upon  some 
persons  who  owed  (that  sum)  to  Chircam,  but 
who  were  not  better  off  than  he,  and  nothing 
could  be  obtained  from  them.  There  were  a 
few  more  battles  with  Ecugy,  but  of  little 
importance,  in  which  the  Maravas  had  some 
success   under   the   leadership   of   this   chief. 


48 


This  happened   in    December.    1678. 


The  troops  of  Visiapour  were  always  talked  of, 
but  there  was  little  sign  of  them.  Sieur  Ger- 
main had  saluted  the  Naique  of  the  Maravas 
bv  whom  he  was  well  received. 

^  ^  j)^  ^ 

March. 

We  had  some  difficulties  during  this 
month  with  the  Soubedar  or  Tntendant  of 
these  parts  who  still  wanted  to  impose  a  tax 
upon  the  people  who  were  in  the  service  of 
(he  company.  He  came  to  Pondichery  where 
he  remained  four  days.  We  represented  to 
him  all  that  we  believed  to  be  useful  to 
us,  he  was  shown  the  firmans  of  Sivagy  which 
he  rejected  with  scorn,  at  last  he  was  told 
that  if  he  drove  us  to  extremes  we  should 
defend  ourselves.  He  left  in  anger  threaten- 
ing that  he  would  make  us  leave  Pondi- 
chery. We  made  our  Bramen  follow  him  but 
he  could  not  get  any  reason  out  of  him.  At 
last  we  were  advised  to  let  his  passion  pass, 
our  Bramen  returned.  The  avaldar  of  this 
place  confided  to  us  that  this  Soubedar  had 
told  him  that  they  always  apprehended  the 
coming  of  troops  from  Visiapour  where  Chir- 
cam was  sure  to  go  and  as  there  was  a  bond 
of  amitv  between  that  chief  and  us  we  mi^ht 
render  some  service  to  him,  and  it  was  import- 
ant for  the  welfare  of  Sivagy's  affairs  to  drive 
ns  from  Pondichery.    The  avaldar  represented 
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to  him  that  this  should  not  be  apprehended  of 
us,  lliat  he  knew  us,  that  our  general  who  was 
at  Surate  kept  considerable  correspondence 
with  Sivagy,  and  that  we  could  not  undertake 
anything  without  his  orders.  The  Soubedar 
did  not  come  back  except  after  a  long  time. 

Durincr  this  month  we  also  received  some 
letters  from  Sieur  (iermain.  The  Naique  of 
the  Maravas  have  conferred  considerable 
salaries  on  Chircam  and  his  son,  but  the  money 
did  not  come.  They  were  both  of  them  re- 
duced to  the  mean  condition  of  not  having 
wherewithal  to  subsist  on.  There  were  some 
more  encounters  between  the  troops  of  this 
Naique  and  those  of  Ecugy.  The  Maravas  had 
been  repulsed  in  the  al^sence  of  Chircam,  since 
his  return  to  the  arniv  he  had  made  the 
enemies  retreat,  but  all  these  had  not  much 
eiTect.  The  army  of  the  Naique  was  before 
a  miserable  place  called  Couvourcotta,  which 
they  could  have  carried  in  a  trice  but  none  the 
less  attacked  it  only  from  a  great  distance. 
Chircam  still  based  his  hopes  on  the  coming 
of  troops  from  Visiapour  but  there  was  no  sign 
of  them.  Sieur  Germain  further  informed  us 
that  there  was  nothing  to  expect  from  this 
chief  in  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
for  the  present,  this  led  me  to  write  him  to 
come  back. 
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April. 

[300,  r°]. 

Sieur  Germain  returned  from  his  journey 
to  Chircam  at  the  commencement  of  April. 
He    brought    some    letters    of   credit    for    the 
persons  on  whom  Chircam  had  sent  bills.    He 
also  brought  a  letter  for  receiving  a  sum  of 
12,000  Roupies  in  Bengalle  from  a  man  who 
owed   it   to   Chircam,   nothing,   however,  was 
obtained  from  all  these  debts.     Chircam  had 
with   him   at   the   place  of   the  Maravas   425 
cavaliers,   if  he   had   money   he  might  have 
drawn  to  his  side  all  the  cavalry  of  Ecugy  but 
the  Naique  would  not  spend  voluntarily.  The 
troops  were  still   before  Couvourcotta  which 
was  of  no  account  and  which  should  have  been 
taken    by   a   coup   de   main.     The   envoys   of 
Ecugy  and  of  the  Naique  had  assembled  for 
making  peace   which   was  concluded   several 
days  after  the  departure  of  Sieur  Germain,  on 
condition  that  the  fortress  should  be  left  alone, 
provided  that  things  should  remain  as  before! 
This  news  w^e  learnt  from  some  letters  of  Chir- 
cam.    This  chief  added  that  the  Naique  had 
undertaken  to  give  him  some  lands  that  should 
bring  him  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  ecus  of 
revenue  every  year,  and  then  he  would  share 
with  us  what  would  come  to  him.    Sieur  Ger- 
main did  not  consider  the  Naique  so  liberal 
and  the  sequel  showed  that  he  had  reason  (to 
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think  8oV  Thoro  is  a  jtMirnal  of  what  hr 
uolicod  i\u\'\u<:  liis  jounu^v  ]  sliall  possil>lv 
insert  what  is  most  oiirious  in  that  at  tho  ond 
of  tliis  nanativo. 

Wo  h\arnt  from  some  lot  tors  from 
Goloondo  that  tho  tronbh^s  at  \isiaponr 
[300.  V  ]  woro  sotthni  anu^nu  tho  noMos  of 
that  kin^iiom.  that  (this  nows)  oaust\l  anxiiMv 
to  tho  oflioors  oi  Siva^y  \\lui  woro  in  tlu^so 
parts,  tlio  moro  so  as  tliov  havo  bo(M]  assnrod 
that  Siva^v's  oUiost  son  who  had  iiiMu^  ov(M'  to 
tho  Mogol  was  phiood  at  tho  hci\(\  of  an  arm\ 
in  tho  oountrv  of  his  fathor  and  had  al!oa(i\' 
taken  some  plaoes. 

The  Soubedar  or  Jntonihant  \'itnlospondil'''' 
perseonted  us  moro  during  tho  wh(^lo  of  this 
month.  His  intention  was  to  force  us  to  make 
him  a  present  of  a  horse  of  Aohem  whioh  was 
in  the  lodge  and  belonged  to  Sieur  Dehor.  We 
did  not  like  to  aooustom  those  people  to 
euiza^incr  ourselves  to  crive  whatever  miaht 
please  them.  This  officer,  enraged  and 
rendered  obstinate  bv  the  resistance  we  made, 

ft  / 

^^  X'ithal  Pildev  Atre  Garadkar  (Shahanav  Kiilnii 
Bakhar,  p.  ;7'.  Malhar  Ramrao  Chitnis  calls  him 
\'iththal  Pildev  Gamdkar  iSane's  edition  of  Chitnis 
Bakhar,  p.  2S5K  He  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Lc  Stat 
General  des  Presents  et  Depences  faites  a  Pondichery 
depuis  le  iS  Sbre  1073  jusqiie  an  3ie  aoust  1695 
{Archives  Coloniales,  Correspondance  Generale,  Inde  ze 
Serie,  ^'ol.  II'  as  \'itnlospeli  pendit.  From  the  same 
statement  it  appears  that  Viththal  Pildev  held  the  office 
of  Governor  of  Jinji  till  16S6  when  he  was  replaced  by 
one  Ananda  Rao,  another  Brahman  officer. 


^% 
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llirealonod  to  turn  us  out  of  IV)iidichory.  lie 
oven  gav(>  onhMs  lo  Iho  pouj)le  of  the  woods 
near  whioli  wi^  w(M(\  lo  assemble  and  oomo  to 
l>locka(h^  us  in  our  lodge.  The  (;ov(M'nor- 
(ieni^ral  was  at  a  distance  of  twelve  to  fifteen 
days'  jounu\v  from  Cingy.  We  wrote  to  him 
about  llu^  con(hict  of  the  Soubedar.  lie  gave 
us  a  favourable  reply,  he  even  sent  us  a 
letter  for  this  ofliccM",  but  he  did  not  make 
nuich  account  of  it,  possibly  there  was  an 
understanding  between  them.  I  then  sent  our 
Hramen  to  see  if  there  was  any  means  of 
appeasing  this  man,  but  on  condition  that  he 
would  not  get  the  horse. 

February,  1680. 

[307,  r^]  The  rumour  continued  that 
some  troops  of  Visiapour  were  on  their  march 
for  coming  to  these  parts  but  with  little 
appearance  (of  its  truth).  Sivagy  continued 
to  ravage  the  Decan.  Some  of  his  troops  had 
pressed  forward  w^ithin  eight  to  ten  leagues 
of  Surate,  the  Mogol  with  all  his  forces  could 
not  check  their  progress. 

April  1680. 

[308,  r^]  The  rumour  was  strong  in  the 
province  that  the  troops  of  the  Mogol,  joined 
with  those  of  Visiapour,  were  on  their  march 
to  come  to  these  parts,  though  there  is  no 
sign    (of   it),    the   Bramen    officers   sent    their 
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valuable  belongings  away,  not  believing  them      ^f^ 
secure  in  the  province. 

May  1680. 

[308,  vo]  Sieur  Clement,  chief  of  the 
factory  of  the  company  at  Rajapour,  informed 
me  by  a  letter,  that  he  wrote  me  on  the  29th 
April,  of  the  decease  of  Sivagy  Raja  (who)  died 
twelve  days  previously.  The  deceased  could 
very  well  take  a  high  place  among  the  great 
men  of  India  though  the  conquests  he  made 
during  his  life-time  have  been  accomplished 
rather  by  his  intrigues  and  cunning  than  by 
open  force. 

He  was  one  of  the  great  enemies  of  the 
Mogol  whose  country  and  even  some  consider- 
able towns  he  had  ruined.  ^^ 
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DESCRIPTION   OF   SURATTE 

AND  THE  LIVES  OF  THE 

GREAT  MOGOLS. 


[Translation  of  an  extract  from  Frangois 
Valentyn's  Oud  en  Nieuw  Oost  Indien,  Vol  /, 
pp.  264-267.  Beschryving  van  Suratte  en  de 
Lev  ens  der  Groote  Mogols.] 

In  the  year  1663  (or,  as  others  state  1661), 
Aurangzeb  had  trouble  with  one  of  his  court 
named  Sivaji,  a  little  man  (in  the  language 
of  his  country  called  a  man  like  a  rat),  but 
m  Sfreat  in  deeds.  Jemeah^  was  the  birth  place 
I  of  this  Sivaji  and  it  was  from  ancient  times 
the  seat  of  the  kings  of  Deccan,  under  whom 
his  father  was  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal, 
which  Aurangzeb  handed  over  to  him  when 
he  conquered  the  kingdom.  This  Sivaji,  the 
most  distinguished  and  powerful  of  the  petty 
Hill  Rulers,  was  descended  from  the  old  line 
of  the  Rajas  and  from  the  stock  of  the 
Bonceloes,2  a  very  warlike  and  brave  race. 
His   grandfather   was    held    in    areat   esteem 


^  Junnar,    sometimes   spelt    *7uneah"   bv   seventeenth 
century  scribes. 

-  The   Bhonslas,    to   which    family   also   belonged    the 
bawants  of  Wari  and  the  Ghorpades  of  Mudhol. 
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under  Nizam  Shah,  his  name  being  Raja 
Vangoeji,  and  his  father's  was  Raja  Shahji; 
he  was  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army 
under  the  same  king. 

We  have  aheady  seen  in  the  account  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Kings  of  Visiapour  that  there 
were  three  brothers  and  that  the  other  two 
were  called  Sambhoji  and  Ikoeji. 

On  the  fall  of  the  King  Nizam  Shah,  the 
father  of  Sivaji  and  his  other  sons  entered  the 
service  of  the  King  of  Visiapour,  under  whom 
they  held  very  important  offices.  Sivaji 
however  always  caused  trouble,  wherefore  the 
King  of  Visiapour  attacked  him  with  an  army 
under  Abdul  Khan,  whom,  however,  Sivaji 
very  cunningly  deceived  and  treacherously 
murdered,  at  the  same  time  getting  possession 
of  the  strong  city  Pangola.^  Shivaji's  office 
carried  with  it  the  duty  of  holding  a  silver 
stick  and  riding  in  advance  of  the  prince 
when  he  went  out  in  order  to  clear  the  way. 
But  having  fallen  into  disfavour  and  being 
banished  by  Aurangzeb,  he  took  to  highway 
robbery.  Indeed,  having  collected  a  large 
fuilowing  of  rascals,  he  became  so  strong  and 
bold  that  he  openly  took  the  field  against 
Aurangzeb  and  did  him  much  injury  in 
various  places  by  his  incursions. 


town, 


^  Panhala    about    12    miles    north-west    of    Kolhapnr 
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This  man  is  indicated  by  the  letters 
A  A  A  in  the  illustration  [on  page  248]  clad 
in  a  gold  embroidered  mantle  and  with  a 
turban  on  his  head. 

In  January  of  the  year  1664  he  arrived 
in  the  important  trading  city  of  Ahmadabad 
with    a   flying   force   of   from    ten    to   twelve 
thousand  men,  which  inspired  such  consterna- 
tion in  Surat  and  above  all,  in  the  heart  of  the 
cowardly  governor  of  the  district  that  he,  who 
had    been    appointed    to   protect    the    traders 
there,  sought  help  in  vain  from  the  Dutch  and 
English.     These,  however,  had  enough  to  do 
to  protect  themselves,   for  their  whole   force 
consisted  of  only  30  to  40  men  of  each  nation. 
In    consequence,    they   could    give    but   little 
assistance;    wherefore    on    the    15th    of    the 
same     month,      they     each     enlisted     70-80 
Muhammadans. 

The  following  day  news  came  to  Surat 
that  Sivaji  had  arrived  with  his  army  at  the 
village  of  Utena,  scarcely  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  town.  Thereupon  the  governor  sent 
an  officer  to  entreat  him  not  to  approach 
nearer,  as  it  caused  great  consternation  and 
would  be  very  displeasing  to  the  Prince,  who 
had,  so  he  said,  sent  him  elsewhere,  to  which 
message  Sivaji  attached  little  importance, 
quietly  taking  the  envoy  prisoner,  the  better 
to  seize  his  opportunity  in  the  attack  on  the 
town,  and  carrying  him  with  himself  thither. 
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The  same  fate  also  befell  two  Dutch  officers 
sent  out  to  jz^H  information,  but  they  were 
released  towards  eveniniz  and  arriving,  with- 
out  arms,  among  their  own  people,  confirmed 
the  report  that  the  freebooter  with  his  force 
was  indeed  Sivaji. 

Towards  noon  an  extensive  fire  broke  out 
in  the  town,  which  Sivaji's  men  gradually 
entered,  and  immediately  made  their  way  to 
the  custom   house  for  plunder. 

The  terrified  governor  at  once  took  refuge 
in  the  citadel  with  all  the  Mughal  oflflcers, 
with  the  help  of  whom  he  might  have  kept  out 
the  bandit  for  a  long  time.  The  latter,  find- 
ing no  resistance,  gave  himself  up  to  plunder 
and  burning  until  far  into  the  night,  having 
even  the  audacity  to  approach  the  citadel.  It 
is  true  that  the  governor's  men  continued  to 
fire  all  ni^ht  Ions:,  but  more  damas^e  was  done 
to  the  town  than  the  enemv. 

A  pitiful  weeping  of  women  and  children 
for  the  loss  of  their  husbands  and  fathers, 
houses  and  goods,  was  heard  throughout  this 
period  and  was  enhanced  by  reason  of  the 
spread  of  the  conflagration.  Xo  one  knew 
where  to  turn  to  slake  his  thirst,  even  though 
the  fire  burnt  itself  out  in  the  end  during  the 
night,  and  some  peace  ensued.  On  the  17th, 
however,  the  conflagration  was  seen  to  break 
out  in  new  places  and  more  fiercely  than 
liefore. 
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Sivaji  sent  one  Nicolas  Kolastra,  a  Greek 
merchant  of  Surat,  to  the  Dutch  and  English 
(  hiefs  with  the  information  that  Shah  Shuja, 
his  ally  and  friend  who  accompanied  him' 
had  presented  the  town  of  Surat  to  him  as  a 
gift,  and  that  he  had  therefore  decided  to  call 
upon  the  Europeans  in  a  friendly  manner  for 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  to  pay  his  men- 
otherwise  he  would  give  up  everything  in  the 
town  to  fire  and  sword. 

Although  it  was  well  known  that  this 
pretence  was  a  lie  and  that  Shah  Shuja  had 
long  been  dead,  it  was  necessary  to  speak  the 
mvader  fair  and  put  him  off  by  "asserting  that 
merchants  have  no  cash  and  it  was  therefore 
impossible  for  them  to  help  him. 

Meanwhile  the  burning  and  blazing, 
the  weeping,  wailing  and  lamenting  of  the 
unhappy  people  abandoned  in  the  town  were 
terrible  to  see  and  hear.  Also,  in  spite  of  the 
already  great  danger  caused  by  the  conflagra- 
tion, Sivaji's  people  continued  to  augment  it 
with  fresh  fuel. 

Everything  of  beauty  existing  in  Surat 
was  that  day  reduced  to  ashes  and  many  con- 
siderable merchants  lost  all  that  the  enemy 
had  not  plundered  through  this  terrible  fire 
naiTowly  escaping  with  their  lives.  Two  or 
three  Banian  merchants  lost  several  millions 
and  the  total  loss  was  estimated  at  30  millions. 
On  the  18th  January,  having  worked  his 
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will,  Sivaji  withdrew  at  noon  with  his  men 
from  the  town,  taking  an  incredible  amount 
of  booty.  He  and  his  followers  appropriated 
only  the  most  valuable  spoils  and  distributed 
the*  less  valuable  things,  which  could  only 
hamper  their  retreat,  among  the  poor,  whereby 
many  acquired  much  more  than  they  had  lost 
through  fire  and  pillage. 

On  withdrawing,  Sivaji  encamped  half  a 
mile  from  the  town  so  as  to  make  it  appear 
that  he  intended  to  remain  there  for  a  time, 
but  he  departed  at  the  first  gleam  of  daylight, 
delighted  to  have  plucked  such  a  fine  feather 
from  Aurangzeb's  tail. 

The  envoy  of  the  emperor  of  Abyssinia, 
Khwaia  Murad  by  name,  an  Armenian,  xyho 
was  staying  in  Surat  till  further  orders,  los. 
all  the  presents  intended  for  the  Emperor 
through  fear  for  his  life  or  at  least  his  liberty, 
because  Sivaji  demanded  them  from  him  or 
threatened  otherwise  to  carry  him  ol^  a 
prisoner;  all  which  loss  was  attributed  to  the 
conduct   of    the    timorous   and    inexperienced 

governor  of  Surat. 

Aurangzeb,  who  had  his  hands  already 
over  full  ol  more  important  things  and  saw 
no  chance  of  suppressing  by  force  this  free^ 
booter,  who  now  possessed  an  army  of  100,000 
(since'  many  more  men  had  joined  him), 
decided,  by  means  of  one  of  his  greatest 
nobles,    to    offer    a    pardon    on    his    word    as 
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Emperor  to  Sivaji  for  all  his  misdeeds,  and  in 
addition  the  third  place  among  the  Princes  of 
the  State,  and  moreover  that  his  son  should  be 
promoted  to  the  command  of  10,000  horsemen. 

Sivaji  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  by 
all  these  offers.  He  therefore  went  to  Delhi 
with  his  son  and  some  followers  and  proceeded 
himself  with  a  few  servants  to  the  Court  of 
Aurangzeb.  But  he  charged  his  son  to  remain 
with  the  army  outside  the  city  and  there  to 
await  his  further  orders  or  see  what  treat- 
ment would  be  meted  out  to  him. 

He  was  very  well  received  at  court  by  the 
nobles,  splendidly  entertained  and  conducted 
to  a  princely  palace  which  was  to  serve  as  his 
abode,  but  seeing  that,  at  his  audience  with 
Aurangzeb,  the  fourth,  and  not  the  promised 
third,  place  among  the  Omrahs  was  given 
him,  he  was  so  angry  that  he  openly  upbraided 
the  prince,  asking  if  this  was  in  accord  with 
the  princely  word  to  which  he  had  trusted. 
He  openly  said  that  he  refused  to  sit  in  the 
place  below  a  traitor  and  would  therefore 
depart,  but  was  restrained  by  some  of  the 
nobles  and  appeased  with  an  undertaking  that 
the  promise  should   be   fulfilled. 

The  reason  why  Sivaji  called  the  noble 
who  sat  in  the  third  place  a  traitor  was  as 
follows.  Aurangzeb  had  sent  this  man  with 
an  army  against  him  some  years  before,  and 
he  had  on  that  occasion  turned  traitor  to  the 
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Mughal,  writing  a  letter  to  Sivaji  and  suggest, 
ing  since  they  were  both  Rajputs  and  fellow- 
blevers.  that  they  should  not  rernam  a^ 
variance  and  that  he  would  leave  bua  i  in 
IIZ  if  he  on  his  part  would  let  him  alone; 
all  of  which  Sivaji  had  undertaken  to  do. 

Indeed,  so  far  from  having  attacked 
Sivaji,  as  Aurangzeb's  orders  had  enjonied^ 
this  noble  had  occasionally  feasted  with  him 
as  a  friend.  Subsequently  the  two  would 
resume  the  strife,  but  matters  were  alvyays  so 
managed  on  both  sides  that  scarcely  any 
troops  were  present  and  nothing  was  accom- 

"^  ^^  All  this  was  now  revealed  by  Sivaji  to 
the  assembled  Omrahs.  and  in  order  still  more 
to  expose  the  baseness  of  this  unworthy  noble 
who  had  been  placed  above  him,  he  handed 
over  his  traitorous  letters  to  Aurangzeb 
again  asking,  with  some  indignation,  if  he 
must  sit  below  such  a  man,  and  if  such  action 
was  in  accord  with  the  Royal  word. 

Aurangzeb,  unaccustomed  to  heaiing 
such  defiant  speech  from  his  O"";^^^^;"^^ 
consequently  disinclined  to  brook  it  from  a 
rebeZus  f/eebooter,  had  him  forthwith  taken 
into  custody,  and  although  four  of  his 
attendants  were  left  to  him,  he  was  neveithe- 
less  so  treated  that  he  clearly  realised  that 
he  was  indeed  a  prisoner. 

He  immediately  gave  his  son  notice  of  his 
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condition  demanded  of  him  certain  necessaries 
and  charged  him  to  depart  thence  without 
delay,  breaking  camp  with  his  army  and 
finding  means  to  escape. 

To  the  nobles  of  the  Court  who  went 
daily  to  visit  him  and  whom  he  received  in  a 
friendly  manner,  Sivaji  feigned  ignorance  of 
his  position  and  informed  them  that  he  hoped 
shortly,  through  their  influence,  to  be  re- 
instated in  the  favour  of  the  Emperor  and  to 
obtain  the  promised  post. 

Meanwhile  his  servants  went  every  day 
to  the  market  to  purchase  fruit,  etc.  for  him. 
This,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country, 
they  carried  in  large  long  baskets,  such  as 
were  used  by  the  Omrahs  to  interchange 
presents,  either  with  or  without  covers.  These 
baskets  were,  however,  generally  examined 
by  the  guard. 

When  this  state  of  things  had  gone  on  for 
two  or  three  months,  the  men  on  guard, 
havina  become  accustomed  to  it,  did  not 
always  make  a  close  examination  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  baskets.  Consequently,  on  a 
certain  day,  of  which  he  had  previously 
informed  his  son,  Sivaji,  seizing  his  oppor- 
tunity, after  feigning  illness  and  keeping  his 
bed  with  a  supposed  fever  for  several  days, 
had  himself  carried  out  in  a  basket. 

Now,  in  addition  to  Shivaji's  four 
attendants,  Aurangzeb  had  placed  with  him 
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a    Muhammadan    in    whom    he    had    great 
confidence,    ostensibly    as    a    companion    for 
Sivaji,  but  really  as  a  spy  on  his  moveinents^ 
This  man  was  an  obstacle  to  Shivaji's  plan  of 
escape,  but  having  noticed   that  he  was  an 
iveterate    hhang^   smoker    and    wine-drmker 
Sivaii  saw  that,  on  the  day  appointed  for  his 
departure,    the   Muhammadan    was    so    well 
provided    with    intoxicants    that    he    became 
exceedingly  drunk.     He  was  then  arrayed  in 
Sivaii's   robe   and   thus   attired,   was  laid   in 
Siva  i's  bed.     Wherefore,  without   the  guard 
having   the   least   suspicion,   since   they   had 
seen  him,  as  they  believed,  reclining  on  his 
bed  with   servants  fanning  him,   Sivaji   was 
carried   out  in   a  basket  to  a  place  15  miles 
beyond  Delhi,  where  his  son  awaited  him  with 
some  thousand  men.  . 

Not  long  after  his  flight  an  Omrah  arrived 

with   a  physician  to  visit   Sivaji,  but  being 

informed  that  he  slept,  they  went  away  again. 

His  servants  judging   that  he   was  now 

sufficiently  far  off,  thought  it  time  to  look  to 

their  own  safety,  and  as  they  were  free  to  come 

in  and  out,  crept  away  one  after  the  other, 

leavina    the    drunken    Muhammadan    lying 

alone  "in  the  chamber  and  shutting  the  door 


4  "The  dried   leaves   and   small   stalks  of   hemp   (i.e. 
[Hobson  Jobson,  p.  59)- 
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after  them.  At  length  he  awoke,  found  that 
he  was  wearing  Sivaji's  robe  and  was 
astonished  to  see  himself  in  his  bed,  although 
neither  Sivaji  nor  his  servants  were  visible. 
Too  late  he  realised  that  Sivaji  had  obtained 
his  freedom  by  making  him  intoxicated,  for 
though  at  first  he  looked  upon  it  as  a  joke,  he 
learned  the  truth  on  enquiring  from  the 
guard  for  Sivaji  and  his  followers.  The 
Muhammadan  therefore  lost  no  time  in 
effacing  himself,  for  had  he  remained,  he 
would  certainly  have  lost  his  life. 

The  gate  through  which  the  fugitive  had 
been  carried  was  finally  discovered  and  it  was 
learned  that  he  had  found  horses  there  ready 
for  him,  that  he  had  ridden  the  nearest  way 
to  his  camp  and  could  not  possibly  be  over- 
taken. 

At  last  Aurangzeb  also  learnt  with  w^onder 
how  artfully  the  escape  had  been  arranged. 
He  sent  some  light  troops  in  pursuit,  but  the 
bird  had  flown  and  Sivaji  was  so  adequately 
covered  by  his  son's  troops  that  Aurangzeb's 
people  dared  not  pursue  him  further. 

So  recourse  was  once  more  had  to  cunning 
and  an  attempt  was  again  made  to  entice 
Sivaji  to  the  Court  by  an  assurance  that,  if  he 
had  had  patience  for  a  few  days,  the  third 
place  among  the  Omrahs  would  have  been 
given  to  him  as  promised,  because  the  other 
Omrah  had  been  promoted  to  a  Governorship 
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elsewhere  and  the  place  was  therefore  open. 
He  was  urged,  therefore,  to  return  and  occupy 
that  place.    But  the  fox  was  too  old  to  allow 
himself   to    be   deceived    a    second    time   and 
Sivaji  replied  that  he  could  not  conceive  how 
Aurangzeb  was  so  foolish  as  to  believe  that 
he  would  give  himself  into  his  hands  again; 
that  he  had  been  deceived  by  him  once  but 
that  he  was  now  determined  to  find  means  of 
avenging  such   faithlessness  and    hoped   that 
the  opportunity  would   soon   occur.     Shortly 
after  he  took  Wingurla  from  Aurangzeb  and 
caused    him    much    trouble   for   many    years 
subsequently,  and  Aurangzeb,  powerful  as  he 
was,  could  find  no  means  to  withstand  him. 

This  Sivaji  accomplished  great  things 
afterwards  in  the  year  1676  at  Golconda,  in 
Surat  and  elsewhere,  but  these  we  pass  over 
as  being  not  to  our  purpose  here.  He  died  in 
1680  on  the  1st  June,  being  succeeded  by  his 
son  Sambhoji,  who  caused  all  his  father's  loyal 
friends  to  be  burnt  at  his  funeral  in  order  to 
provide  him  with  their  company. 
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FIRST  SACK  OF  SURAT. 

Mss.  Di-Tcn  Records,  Vol.  27,  No.  DCCXI. 

[Letter  from   the  Governor  General  and 
(^omalof  India  to  the  Director  of  the  Dutch 
tast  India  Company,  Dated  August  4th,  I66A 
from  Bataria.]  ■*' 

On  May  15  the  fleete  Leerdam  returned 
from     burat      with     a     cargo     of     diverse 

(ZZor".'''    '^''    ^''^^^    °^   /242,359'11'9 
(£^0  196  2)    and   ^ve   are   daily   expecting   the 

fleete   Amstelland-   with    the   remainder   o^ 
the  goods. 

The  Leerdam  brought  us  letters  from  the 
Drector  dated  March  15th  mentioned  a  fear 
ful  catastrophe  which  has  befallen  the  town 

?nJT^T\  ''^^  ^^'  ^*^^^*"  ^^««  «"ddenly 
h  t2-'  ^^'  °"^^^^^'  *^^'^«^'  P^"«ged  and  for 
oL!n?  ■  ^"'  '"*^"^"'  ^y  fi^«-  The 
va>.  However  as  great  many  creditors  of 
he  company  have  been  carried  off  by  the 
n^aders  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  wilfever 

■^e  able  to  pay  their  debts,  but  the'ioss  is  lar 
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below  /  20,000  (£1,700)  at  which  it  was  cal- 
culated. King  Orangceph  has  ordered  the  town 
of  Surat  to  be  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall 
and  has  granted  a  years  exemption  of  tolls 
and  duties  to  the  merchants.     The  company 
and  the  English  being  also  included.     Ihis 
exemption    was   to   begin    from   March    10th 
1663   and  we  calculate  that  the  company  will 
thus  gain  a  sum  of  / 50.000  (C4,200)  so  that 
this     catastrophe     has     brought     us     profit. 
Governor  Arayet^  Chan  had  been  ordered  to 
appear  before  the  king  to  answer  for  his  want 
of     vigilance.       Another     Governor,     named 
Geadishan,!^  had  taken  his  place. 

Mss.  Dutch  Rfxords  Vol.  27,  DCCXIX. 

\  Extract  from  the  day  hook  at  Surat 
referring  to  the  invasion  of  Sivagie  and  his 
presence  there  from  January  15th  to  Jamtary 
2lst  1664.'] 

Januarv  15th.  On  Tuesday  morning  while 
engaged  in  the  unloading  of  the  Haarlem, 
we"  heard  that  the  Governor  Anaeit  Chan 
had  received  tidings  from  Gandivie,^  a 
place  about  15  cos  from  here,  that  last  night 
a  great  general  pretending  to  be  sent  by  the 
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1  Inayet  Khan  was  governor  of  Surat  from  1658-1664. 
(Bombay  Gazetteer,  Vol.  II,  p.  9i)- 

la  Ghias-ud-din  Khan. 

2  About  28  miles  from  Surat. 
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king  from  Amadabath  had  presented  himself 
there  with  an  army  of  about  10,000  men  and 
that  he  was  thought  to  be  the  redoubtable 
Sivagie.    As  we  are  accustomed  to  all  sorts  of 
distressing    rumours    which    generally   prove 
false,  we  did  not  attach  much  importance  to 
the  report  but  unfortunately  we  soon  learned 
that  to  be  true.     Numerous  fugitives  rushed 
into  the  town.     The  Director  was  informed 
that     the     English     President     Mr.     George 
Oxenden  had  requested  permission  from  the 
Governor  to  remove  to  Sualy^  and  that  the 
(Governor  had  angrily  refused  it,  saying  that 
if  the  English  and  Dutch  were  to  leave  the 
town   nobody  would   feel  safe  and  the  rush 
would   become   general.     All   thus  increased 
our  alarm,  for  the  Leerdam  had  been  entirely 
cleared  and  the  company's  stores  were  full  o^f 
valuable  goods.  Director  Van  Adrichen  at  once 
sent  to  the  docks  in  order  to  reship  the  goods 
on    board    the    Haarlem    and    ordered    two 
cannons  to  be  brought  on  shore  and  applied 
to  the  Governor  for  permission  to  place  his 
wife  and  children  in  safety  on  board  one  of 
the  company's  vessels.    The  Governor  was  not 
at  home  being  engaged  in  taking  all  possible 
measures  to  prevent  the  invader's  progress. 

imrtlV'TVT^'''   ""^   °^'"^   familiar   name   of  the   roadstead 
sm  Iv  I  "°,"'^  °f  ^^^  "T^I'''-  ^^'here  ships  for  Surat 

h1;  o    T}'"'^'^'    and    discharged    or    took    in    cargo." 

of  Surat  ^'  '^^^'-     ^""■^"  ''  ''''°"*  '-  """^^  "•'^t 
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Later    on    the    Director    received    the    same 
tn    ver  as  the  English  President,  the  Governor 
be.-ing  him  to  lend  him  all  the  assistance  he 
ccnUd  Tn  this  fearful  predicament.     Howeve 
a;  the  danger  was  becoming  more  nmmnen  _  i^ 
was    decided    to    engage    alK.nt    6    Moonsh 
Toldiers  for  the  protection  of  the  fac.or> .    ^^  e 
wore  fortunate   to  secure   them   although  ^^e 
had  to  spend  a  large  sum  of  money.      n  a   - 
ve  had  now  about  SO  men  all  provided  xMth 
l;,m        A  letter  was  at    once   despatched     o 
Pn^ident  Coenredt  Roermondt  at  Sualy  wUh 
aVequest  to  send  1.^  of  the  most  able  sadors 

f,,,„,  ,le  Lcrnlorn  with  nmskets  a'u  am-un. 

tion      Ei-ht   European  free  men  also  offeied 

'Lr  ser^-ices.  notwithstandh.g  tl-  ^ofonce  o 

fhe   Governor   the   Director   decided    toxxa  ds 

,he  evening'  to  sen,!  his  family  on  board  the 

Lrra^cr  ^nvint'  onler  to  the  Captain  to  keep 
•        .;d  Anchored  in  the  middle  of  the  rn-er 

,,„.,    ,,,,fullv    watch    the    signals    from    th 
,;,..v.nd  in  the  event  of  danger  at  once  sad 

ov  ..ualv.     nnving  terminated  these  arrange^ 
,„.„„.    ,1..    Director    divided    h,s    party    mto 

1 un.sionsa,..l.^'-a,chedinformat.on 

the  .•nnM>any-s  ng.u.>   .a    Amadabntb   of   tlu 

"""wed/'""    I'Wh     Nothing  of  any  import 

.,        ,,.„ „..d  during   the  night.     The  mat. 

^.,„/^„,    .,.„,,.    in    .arly    m.nnu.g   to 
t  he  arrnal  ,..  Hu.  15  sailors.     >oon 


after  we  heard  (hat  Sivagy  was  coming 
gradually  nearer.  He  was  now  at  Oudena 
about  H  miles  from  Surat.  It  was  rumoured 
that  Governor  Ajete  Chan  had  sent  one  of  his 
chiefs  to  Sivagy  to  request  him  not  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  country.  This  message  so 
irrated  the  rebel  chief  that  he  had  kept  the 
messenger  a  prisoner.  He  had  also  detained 
two  of  the  Director's  servants  who  had  been 
sent  to  investigate  the  true  position  of  affairs 
but  thev  were  released  in  the  evenin^:  and 
returned  to  the  factory.  They  reported  that 
it  really  was  Sivagy  for  one  of  them  had  once 
seen  him  at  Rajapore.  About  10  O'clock  the 
mate  brought  the  sailors  within  the  town  with 
two  metal  (zuns.  The  Director  without  wait- 
ing  for  the  Governor's  permission  ordered 
some  oroods,  which  had  arrived  from  Brotche 
to  be  brought  in  the  factory.  He  also  sent 
messengers  to  the  weavers  and  dyers  with 
orders  to  bring  the  goods  in  hand  at  once  to 
the  factory  which  they  did  in  the  greatest 
haste  and  confusion  fully  occupied  with  these 
several  arrangements,  the  English  President 
at  the  head  of  some  200  men,  marched  through 
the  town,  declaring  that  he  meant  to  withstand 
Sivagy  with  this  handful  of  men.  He  called 
upon  the  Director  to  know  his  intentions.  The 
Director  replied  that  he  did  not  intend  to  make 
any  demonstration  unless  he  was  first  attack- 
^^1;  if  so  that  he  was  prepared  to  defend  the 
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Laiei    on    the    Director    received    the    same 
answer  as  the  English  President,  the  Governor 
begging  hlin  to  lend  him  all  the  assistance  he 
could  in  this  fearful  predicament.     However 
as  the  danger  was  becoming  more  imminent,  it 
was    decided    lo    engage    about    6    Moorish 
soldiers  for  the  protection  of  the  factory.    We 
were  fortunate  to  secure  them  although  we 
had  to  spend  a  large  sum  of  money.     In  all, 
we  had  now  about  80  men  all  provided  with 
arms.     A  letter  was   at  once  despatched   to 
President  Coenredt  Roermondt  at  Sualy  with 
the  request  to 'send  15  of  the  most  able  sailors 
from  the  Leerdam  with  muskets  and  ammuni- 
tion.    Eight  European  free  men  also  offered 
their  services,  notwithstanding  the  defence  of  . 
the   Governor   the   Director   decided   towards 
the  evening  to  send  his  family  on  board  the 
Maccaser  giving  order  to  the  Captain  to  keep 
his  vessel  anchored  in  the  middle  of  the  river 
and    carefully    watch    the    signals    from    the 
factory  and  in  the  event  of  danger  at  once  sail 
for  Sualy.    Having  terminated  these  arrange- 
ments  the    Director   divided   his   party   into 
three  divisions  and  despatched  information  to 
the  company's  agents  at  Amadabath  of  the 

state  of  affairs. 

Wednesday  16th.  Nothing  of  any  import- 
ance happened  during  the  night.  The  mate 
of  the  Leerdam  came  in  early  morning  to 
advise  of  the  arrival  of  the  15  sailors.    Soon 
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after  we  heard  that  Sivagy  was  coming 
gradually  nearer.  He  was  now  at  Oudena 
about  4^  miles  from  Surat.  It  was  rumoured 
that  Governor  Ajete  Chan  had  sent  one  of  his 
chiefs  to  Sivagy  to  request  him  not  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  country.  This  message  so 
irrated  the  rebel  chief  that  he  had  kept  the 
messenger  a  prisoner.  He  had  also  detained 
two  of  the  Director's  servants  who  had  been 
sent  to  investigate  the  true  position  of  affairs 
but  they  were  released  in  the  evening  and 
returned  to  the  factory.  They  reported  that 
it  really  was  Sivagy  for  one  of  them  had  once 
seen  him  at  Rajapore.  About  10  O'clock  the 
mate  brought  the  sailors  within  the  town  with 
two  metal  guns.  The  Director  without  wait- 
ing for  the  Governor's  permission  ordered 
some  goods,  which  had  arrived  from  Brotche 
to  be  brought  in  the  factory.  He  also  sent 
messengers  to  the  weavers  and  dyers  with 
orders  to  bring  the  goods  in  hand  at  once  to 
the  factory  which  they  did  in  the  greatest 
haste  and  confusion  fully  occupied  with  these 
several  arrangements,  the  English  President 
at  the  head  of  some  200  men,  mf^rched  through 
the  town,  declaring  that  he  meant  to  withstand 
Sivagy  with  this  handful  of  men.  He  called 
upon  the  Director  to  know  his  intentions.  The 
Director  replied  that  he  did  not  intend  to  make 
any  demonstration  unless  he  was  first  attack- 
ed; if  so  that  he  was  prepared  to  defend  the 
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lives  and   property  of  the  company.     About 
midday  Sivagy  had  reached  the  gates  of  the 
town  and  the  Director  signalled  to  the  Captain 
of  the  Maccaser  to  proceed  to  Sualy.    Scarcely 
had   these  preparations  been  taken   and   the 
outer  gate  closed  when  we  saw  great  flames 
rising  from  the  centre  of  the  town.     The  troops 
of  Sivagy  whose  progress  no  one  opposed  then 
marched    towards    the    king's    custom    house 
which  they  plundered.       The  Governor  who 
has  a  troop  of  1000  horse  never  attempted  to 
stop  the  ravages.     With  100  of  his  horsemen 
and  his  whole  retinue  he  took  shelter  in  the 
castle  where  the  principle  {sic)  inland  regents 
had  already  sought  refuge  leaving  the  town  a 
prey  to  the  rapacity  of  these  merc^enaries.  The 
invaders  meeting  no  resistance  ventured  even 
under   the  walls  of  the   castle.      A  constant 
firing  was  kept  but  the  guns  inflicted  more 
damage  on  the  town  than  on  the  assailants. 
That  day  and  the  next  the  plunder  continued 
but  the  fire  did  not  seem  to  increase.     In  the 
morning  of  the  17th  a  Greek  who  had  formerly 
lived  at  Surat  called  Nicholas  Colosta  came 
accompanied  by  a  horseman  demanded  to  see 
the    Director.       When    admitted    he    told    in 
Portuguese  that  the  rebel  had  seized  him  and 
forced  him  into  their  service.       He  came  in 
name  of  Sivagy  to  inform  the  Director  and  the 
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English  President  that  Prins  Sia  Sousa"*  had 
formerly  given  Surat  to  him  and  as  he  wanted 
money  to  pay  his  troops,  he  asked  us  to  supply 
him  with  it  not  naming  any  special  sum  how- 
ever. As  it  is  well  known  that  Prins  Sia 
Sousa  had  lost  his  life  in  Aracan  more  than 
three  years  ago,  the  Director  at  once  saw 
through  the  subterfuge.  He  replied  that  the 
company  were  merchants  and  that  they  did 
not  keep  their  money  lying  idle  so  that  there 
were  very  little  money  at  the  factory  but  that 
if  a  present  of  some  spice  would  please  Sivagy 
he  was  willing  to  give  him  same.  The 
Director  further  charged  the  Greek  to  remind 
Sivagy  that  at  Vingurla  he  had  never  troubled 
the  company  but  rather  shown  himself  friendly 
by  giving  them  free  escorts  and  therefore  he 
quite  hoped  Sivagy  would  protect  the  com- 
pany's servants  in  Surat  against  the  evil- 
minded.  In  the  afternoon  we  had  again  a 
false  alarm  but  the  menacing  attitude  of  our 
guns  kept  the  marauders  away.  However  the 
flames  broke  out  with  redoubled  force  at 
several  places  at  once  and  it  was  evident  that 
the  fire  was  intended  for  our  destruction  but 
when  the  flames  were  rapidly  spreading  to- 
wards the  factory  the  wind  suddenly  changed 

^  Shah  Suja,  the  second  son  of  Shah  Jahan  and  elder 
brother  of  Aurangzib.  He  was  chased  out  of  Bengal,  of 
which  province  he  was  the  Governor,  by  Mir  Jumla  and 
took  shelter  in  Arakan  where  he  perished  with  all  his 
familv. 
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and  the  company's  property  saved.    Having 
heard    that    the    English    had    made    several 
sorties  the  Director  sent  a  note  to  the  English 
liesident  informing  him  of  the  reply  given  to 
Sivacjv's  messenger  and  asking  for  news  as  to 
their  position.    The  answer  was  that  they  had 
given   the  marauders  a  warm  welcome  and 
killed  several  of  them.     For  fear  of  the  fire 
extending  to  our  store  house  order  was  given 
to  pull  down  the  roofs  of  a  dop  and  as  a  protec- 
tion against  an  attack  at  the  gates  we  were 
busy  raising  barricades  insides  of  all  sorts  of 
goods.     The    king's    secretary    who   had    also 
sought   refuge   in    the   castle   sent   a   written 
request  to  the  Director  asking  him  to  remove 
two  chests  with  valuables,  which  he  had  left 
in  his  house,  to  the  factory  and  keep  for  him 
in  safety.    The  Director  replied  that  he  ought 
to  have  done  as  we  and  defended  his  own  pro- 
perty and  that  if  we  did  as  he  wished  he  would 
Probably  later  on  demand  compensation  from 
us  if  his  property  became  a  prey  of  the  flames 
as  well  as  ours.     Our  uneasiness  was  further 
increased  because  we  knew  that  the  Maccaser 
owing  to  the  low  tide  proceeded  but  slowly  on 
her  way  to  Sualy,  and  it  was  rumour  that 
Sivagy  had  about  40  frigates  in  the  river,  also 
intent    on    plunder.        About    nightfall    we 
received     the    joyful     intelligence     that     the 
Maccaser  had  safely  reached  Sualy,  the  ladies 
had  gone  on  board  the  Leerdam  and  the  goods 
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again  shipped.  Although  we  were  kept  in  a 
constant  state  of  excitement  by  the  noise  the 
marauders  made,  for  some  cause  or  other  they 
did  not  come  too  near. 

Jan.  18th.  This  morning  the  Governor  of 
the  Surat  Castle  sent  a  message  offering  if 
necessary  to  send  us  some  ammunition  which 
was  gratefully  accepted.  As  the  tumult 
seemed  somewhat  to  subside,  it  was  supposed 
the  invaders  were  preparing  to  withdraw.  In 
order  to  ascertain  this  fact  one  of  our  soldiers 
volunteered  to  investigate.  He  was  at  the 
same  time  entrusted  with  a  note  to  the  English 
President  to  which  we  received  an  answer 
later  in  the  day. 

The  President  proposed  that  should  we 
receive  another  demand  from  Sivagy  we 
should  inform  him  that  we  intended  to  put 
our  forces  and  those  of  the  English  together 
and  conjointly  defend  our  rights.  He  had 
been  informed  that  our  answer  had  made 
Sivagy  furious.  The  Greek  who  had  been 
assailed  and  wounded  and  taken  shelter  in  the 
English  factory  which  was  nearest.  Our  spy 
returned  in  the  evening.  He  had  been  over 
all  parts  of  the  town.  The  houses  of  the 
principal  merchants  had  been  laid  in  ashes. 
He  had  also  gone  to  the  camp  outside  the  town 
where  he  saw  Sivagy  sitting  on  the  ground 
and  his  creatures  bringing  him  the  plunder. 
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As  there  were  no  tents  in  the  army  it  was 
supposed  that  their  stay  would  only  be  short. 

Jan.  19th.  The  Director  received  to-day 
a  proposal  from  the  castle  to  join  in  the  dis- 
persion of  the  plunderers  but  the  Director  sent 
a  reply  that  the  men  he  had  were  necessary  to 
defend  the  factory  and  could  not  leave  it,  that 
it  was  the  Governor's  duty  to  free  us  and  the 
town  from  these  rough  hordes.  The  news 
then  spread  that  the  regent  of  Brotche  was 
approaching  with  a  considerable  force  to 
relieve  the  town.  The  plunderers  therefore 
renewed  the  fire  and  the  blazing  was  so  fierce 
and  spread  so  quickly  that  it  was  resolved  to 
remove  the  greater  part  of  the  goods  and  the 
books  of  the  company  on  board  one  of  the 
small  vessels  lying  in  the  river.  But  again  the 
wind  veered  and  we  were  saved.  The  Enoflish 
President  seeing  we  were  in  danger  sent  a 
messenger  with  the  offer  of  assistance,  for 
which  we  were  very  grateful,  but  there  was 
no  necessity  of  accepting  it.  We  continued  in 
the  greatest  anxiety  for  another  day. 

Jan.  20th.  This  morning  news  came  that 
Sivagy  with  his  plunder  has  left  the  town 
which  was  soon  confirmed.  With  a  view  to 
the  loss  and  expense  the  company  has  suffered 
through  the  weakness  of  the  Governor  the 
Director  decided  to  remove  the  goods  from  the 
Leerdam  which  had  been  placed  in  the  tem- 
porary store  house  and  on  which  no  duty  had 
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yet  been  paid  and  to  refuse  paying  the  king's 
toll  on  these  or  at  least  deducting  the  expenses 
for  the  defence  of  the  company's  property. 

In  a  letter  from  Brotche  factory  Wagens- 
velt  informs  us  that  thousands  of  fugitives 
have  arrived  at  that  place,  that  trade  is 
stopped  and  Dalle  Suberder  Chan^  was  prepar- 
ing for  the  relief  of  the  town.  He  will  come 
too  late. 

Monday  21st.  Peace  is  restored.  We 
have  sent  a  report  of  the  events  to  factor  Clant 
at  Brotche  and  Mr.  Wagensvelt.  It  was  soon 
evident  that  Sivagy  and  his  troops  had  really 
withdrawn  for  the  poor  people  soon  came  out 
of  their  hiding  places.  Many  found  their 
houses  burnt  to  the  ground.  Half  of  this 
opulent  city  has  been  destroyed.  Only  a  few 
houses  close  to  the  European  factories  have 
been  spared  from  plunder  as  the  robbers  dare 
not  venture  too  close  to  our  cannons.  If  the 
rich  merchant  princes  had  only  been  willing 
to  spend  a  few  thousand  rupees  for  the  defence 
of  their  property  they  would  not  now  have  to 
regret  the  immense  losses.  The  houses  of 
company's  agent  Kistena  with  all  its  contents 
has  also  been  destroyed.  We  fear  that  this 
will  entail  further  loss  on  the  company.  The 
ambassador  from  Ethiopea,  who  was  on  his 
way  to  Delhi  was  also  taken  prisoner  but  as  he 

^Diler  Khan   ? 
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\m(]  no  other  valuables  besides  the  presents 
intuiided  for  the  king  he  was  released. 


SECOND  SACK  OF  SURAT. 

Mss.  Dutch  Records  Vol.  29  No.  DCCLXIIL 

[Letter  from  the  Dutch  Resident  at  Sural 
to  the  Director  of  the  Dutch  Chartered  East 
India  Company,  dated  Nov.  19th,  1670.] 

1  lie  French  who  here  established  a  factory 
in  the  district  under  Sivasi's  government  had 
been  informed  by  an  autograph  letter  of  his 
intended  invasion  with  the  advice  that  they 
should    not    disturb    themselves    for   that   he 
would  take  care  of  their  safety.     On  his  arrival 
the  French  factory  was  surrounded  by  Sivasi's 
soldiers,  who  w^ere  noisy  and  turbulent  neigh- 
bours but  otherwise  inoffensive.     The  French 
did  not  attempt  to  make  any  opposition  al- 
though at  that  time  they  numbered  150  whites, 
had  about  a  dozen  cannons  of  fair  calibre,  400 
fireballs  and  a  large  number  of  grenades,  and 
they  quietly  suffered  that  two  of  their  black 
servants  were  shot  before  their  eyes,  notwith- 
standing    by     valuable     present     they     had 
obtained     from    Sivasi's     representative    the 
declaration    that    they   should   be    free    from 
molestation. 
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On  board  the  English  vessels  were  plenty 
of  whites  to  defend  their  factory.  They  were 
sent  on  shore,  numbering  110,  among  whom 
was  a  colonel,  on  his  way  from  the  king  of 
England  to  the  king  of  Persia.  This  colonel 
did  good  service.  The  English  factory  had 
been  attacked  by  Sivasi's  mercenaries  and  they 
were  on  the  point  of  being  overpowered  when 
the  colonel  saved  the  situation  but  before 
Sivasi  withdrew  from  the  town  a  better  under- 
standing had  been  arrived  at. 

The  king  of  Cashar^  had  put  all  his  reli- 
ance on  the  French.  A  little  time  before  the 
arrival  of  Sivasi  he  had  taken  shelter  with  all 
his  treasures  in  the  old  palace  carawansara^ 
just  opposite  the  French  factory  but  was  soon 
forced  to  leave  it  when  all  his  wealth  fell  in 
the  hands  of  Sivasi.  The  king  now  reproaches 
the  French  for  not  having  come  to  his  assist- 
ance and  threaten  to  harm  them  whenever  he 
finds  an  opportunity.  He  has  already  written 
to  the  king  of  this  district  about  them  saying 
that  such  deceitful  people  should  not  be 
allowed  to  reside  in  the  land.  Before  Sivasi's 
appearance  at  Surat  we  had  embarked  the 
effects  of  the  company  and  the  most  valuable 
merchandises  on  board  the  Galeot^  "Fortune'' 


1  The  king  of  Kashghar,  then  a  fugitive  in  India. 

2  Persian  Karwansardi,  a  resting  place  for  merchants 

and  strangers  in  general.  ^       ,      .,  ^ 

3  Gallevat,  a  war  boat  with  oars.     For  details  see  ben, 
Military  System  of  the  Marathas,  p.   i8o. 
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and  despatched  to  the  basin  of  Sualy.  We 
could  only  oppose  to  Sivasi's  hordes  35  men 
in  all,  but  luckily  they  did  not  molest  us.  A 
messenger  had  come  from  the  invader  to 
assure  us  that  no  harm  would  befall  us  if  we 
remained  quiet  and  requested  that  we  should 
send  one  of  our  people  to  give  our  assurances 
that  we  would  not  interfere  for  or  against  him. 
Our  messenger  when  brought  in  the  presence 
of  "ivasi  who  asked  as  to  the  best  plan  to 
despoil  the  principal  merchants  of  their  pos- 
sessions and  was  required  to  bring  the  answer 
the  next  day  together  with  that  of  the  English 
to  whom  the  same  problem  had  been  sub- 
mitted. But  when  the  messengers  were  ready 
to  start  the  next  day  the  news  spread  that 
Sivasi  and  his  troops  had  left  the  town.  Two 
of  Sivasi's  men  who  had  come  to  the  factory 
to  serve  as  escorts  to  our  messengers  were  thus 
left  behind  and  we  did  not  know  what  to  do 
with  them.  We  could  not  trust  them  in  the 
town  for  they  would  certainly  be  killed.  We 
could  not  keep  them  in  the  factory  for  the 
Governor  would  demand  them  and  we  should 
be  accused  of  harbouring  the  enemy.  We  had 
them  conducted  at  night  outside  the  town  and 
they  safely  reached  the  headquarters  of  Sivasi. 
The  cause  of  this  hasty  departure  of  the 
invaders  cannot  be  ascertained.  Nobody 
opposed  him  and  nobody  seemed  inclined  to 
disturb    him.    He    left    Surat    on    the    16th 
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October  and  on  the  23rd  it  was  again  rumoured 
that  he  was  returning  with  6000  horse  and 
10,000  foot  and  that  he  had  already  reached 
Pant  a  place  about  25  miles  distant.  At  once 
there  was  a  general  exodus  and  the  town  was 
changed  from  a  busy  port  into  the  death  like 
quiet  of  a  desert.  The  Turkish  merchants, 
who  were  using  the  Caruna  Sara  as  their 
factory  left  the  place  in  a  hurry.  The  English 
and  French  also  abandoned  theirs  leaving 
only  half  a  dozen  men  to  guard  the  removal. 
We  got  reinforcements  from  the  fleete  in  all 
52  men  and  placed  two  small  guns  in  readiness 
with  as  many  muskets  and  other  implements 
of  war  as  we  thought  necessary.  Our  small 
force,  with  displayed  flags  and  beating  of  the 

^  drum  thus  proceeded  from  the  fleete  to  our 
factory.  This  display  of  courage  on  our  part 
had  a  good  effect  on  the  efiiminate  Moorish 
regents  who  had  fled  into  the  fort  on  the  river. 
When  the  rumour  of  Sivasi's  arrival  proved 
false  we  were  highly  commended  and  the 
Governor  promised  to  write  to  the  king  about 
it.  These  repeated  false  rumours  keep  the 
town  in  a  continual  state  of  excitement 
specially  as  it  is  certain  that  Sivasi  is  camped 
about  35  (93  ?)  miles  from  Surat  and  can  reach 
this  place  in  three  or  four  days, 
t.  Of  course  trade  is  entirely  at  a  standstill. 

The  affairs  of  the  company  were  progressing 

V      so   well   here   that   we   heartily   deplore   the 
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unsettled  state  of  affairs.  The  little  Banian 
vessels  which  will  take  this  letter  to  Ceylon  is 
ready  to  start  on  her  voyage  we  must  there- 
fore conclude.  On  the  shore  of  Sualy  Nov. 
17th,  1670. 
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Dutch  Records,  Vol.  XXXIV.     Letters 
FROM  India,  1674-1679. 

[No.  841.  To  Joan  Mastsuyker,  Governor 
General  and  the  Council  of  India,  from 
Abraham  Le  Feber,  etc.,  dated  Wingurla,  13 
October,  1674-] 

The  freebooter  Sivasy  has  been  making 
preparations  for  some  time  past  for  having 
himself  crowned  king,  and  in  the  month  of 
June  everything  was  ready  and  the  Brahmans 
and  Bhutsi  (^y^o  are  learned  men  of  the 
highest  caste),  and  11,000  persons  from  many 
places  round  about,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  were  assembled  to  perform  the 
ceremony,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country,  near  the  castle  of  Rairy.  Suasy  made 
known  his  intention  to  the  principal  and  most 
learned  persons,  and  said  that  he  could  not 
be    crowned    until    he    had    abandoned    his 


1  Bhat,  a  caste  of  geneologists  and  bards. 
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present  caste  of  Bhonsla  and  taken  the  caste 
of  Kettery,2  and  that  it  was  fitting  that  they 
should  induct  him  into  that  caste.  Thereupon 
the  learned  men  answered  that  that  could 
hardly  be,  as  his  ancestors  had  always  been 
Bhonslas.  Suasy  replied  that  the  Bhonslas 
were  descended  from  the  Kettery  caste  and 
that  that  he  wished  could  certainly  be  done. 
So  the  other  party,  taking  into  consideration 
that  Suasy  could  not  be  crowned  unless  he 
first  became  a  Kettery,  and  that  he  had  pro- 
mised not  to  act  or  rule  tyrannically  and  badly 
as  before,  on  the  8th  of  June  last,  with  great 
ceremony,  they  granted  him  the  caste  of 
Kettery  and  intended  also  to  initiate  him  into 
the  rules  of  the  caste;  but  he  demanded  to  be 
taught  the  Brahman  rule.  This,  however, 
they  refused,  but  one  of  the  chief  among  them 
.  complied,  and  Suasy  ordered  7000  pagodas  to 
be  given  to  him  as  a  present.  This  daj?-  was 
given  up  to  the  ceremony  and  a  sum  of  17,000 
pagodas  distributed  to  the  crowd  which  had 
collected  to  witness  it.  On  the  14th  June 
Suasy  made  a  great  distribution  to  the  learned 
men,  for  the  washing  away  of  the  sins  he  had 
committed,  of  gold  to  the  weight  of  his  body 
(weighing  17,000  pagodas,  or  about  160 
pounds),    and    the    same    of    silver,    copper, 


^  Kshatriya,    the    second    of   the    four    original   castes 
among  the  Hindus.     The  kings  and  warriors  belonged  to 
i  '^the  Kshatriya  caste. 
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spelter,  tin,  lead  and  iron,  and  of  very  fine 
linen,  camphor,  salt,  nails,  nuts  and  mace, 
with  the  same  quantity  of  other  native 
spices,  butter,  sugar,  etc.  Of  all  fruits  and  all 
sorts  of  eatables,  betel  and  arrack^  included, 
he  also  gave  to  the  weight  of  his  body. 

Two  of  the  learned  men  proposed  1,600 
pagodas  in  addition,  on  account  of  the  sin 
Suasy  might  have  committed  by  his  burnings, 
involving  the  death  of  women,  children,  cattle 
and  Brahmans. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  all  the  fitting  cere- 
monial having  been  accomplished,  he  (Suasy) 
washed  his  body  with  water  from  the  Ganges, 
which  he  had  brought  for  the  purpose,  and 
gave  to  each  Brahman  that  day  100  pagodas 
and  to  the  chief  of  them  5000  pagodas,  and 
promised  to  give  him  2000  pagodas  a  year. 
On  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  June  he 
seated  himself  on  the  new  throne  which  had 
been  made  ready,  and  was  invested  by  the 
assembly  with  the  name  Sivraj. 

[Here  follow  details  of  gifts  to  Ministers.] 

Then  his  other  Ministers  came  before  him 

to  do  him  homage  and  stood  in  two  rows  at 

the   side   of   the   throne,   and   his   eldest  son, 

Sambasy  Raja,  sat  at  the  foot  of  his  throne. 


3  More  probably,  betel  and  areca.  Betel  leaves  (Piper 
betel)  are  chewed  with  areca  nuts  and  chunam  by  Indians. 
Betel  was  very  popular  with  the  Luso-Indian  and 
Portuguese  inhabitants  of  Goa. 
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On  the  17th  June  a  general  gift  of 
largesses  was  begun  to  all  the  assembled 
envoys  and  learned  men  :  3,  4  or  5  rupees  to 
each  and  1  or  2  to  the  women  and  children. 
This  distribution  continued  for  12  days,  and 
every  day  Suasy  feasted  the  people.  It  is  said 
that  this  ceremony  and  distribution  of 
largesses  cost  150,000  pagodas. 

Suasy's  mother  having  come  to  be  present 
at  her  son's  coronation,  although  about  80 
years  old,  died  12  days  after,  leaving  to  her 
son    about   25    lakhs   of    pagodas— some   say 

more. 

In  the  beginning  of  September  last,  in 
Condael,  about  four  hours  from  here,  one  of 
Suasy's  generals  called  Amasy,  came  with 
3,000  soldiers  to  surprise  the  fortress  Pondo; 
but  Mamet  Chan  who  was  there,  being  in- 
formed of  his  coming,  armed  himself  against 
him,  so  that  the  aforesaid  pundit  had  no  luck 
and  has  accomplished  nothing. 
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ENGLISH  EMBASSIES  TO  THE 
COURT  OF  SHIVAJI. 

TREATIES  WITH  SHIVAJI. 

O.  C.  3758. 

A  Narrative  of  the  severall  Treatyes 
between  Sevagee  Rajahs  Envoys  and  the 
Hon'ble.  Gerald  Aungier,  President,  &ca., 
touching  the  Losses  sustained  by  the  Honoble, 
Company  and  their  Servants,  occationed  by 
Sevagees  plundering  and  robbing  the  Towne 
of  Rajapore  in  the  yeare  16   (59/60). 

Sevagee  Rajah  having  made  some  over- 
tures of  composing  the  old  difference  betweene 
the  Honoble.  Company  and  him,  occationed 
by  his  robbing  and  plundering  Rajapore, 
Captain  Stephen  Ustick  was  sent  to  begin  the 
treaty  with  him,  but  could  effect  little,  for  that 
Sevagee  would  not  heare  of  making  aney 
reparations.  After  his  return  Sevagee  sent  his 
Envoy  called  Sundergee  to  the  President  att 
Bombay,  who  made  soe  slight  proposalls  that 
the  President  and  Councell  thought  not  fitt 
to  accept  them,  but  sent  him  back  to  his 
Master  with  an  account  of  w^hat  wee 
demanded  for  restitution. 
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1672  {i'-  ^  3  February.) 
Whereupon,  in  February  1672  Sevagee 
sent  another  Envoy  calliMi  Pillagee  to  treate 
Rcraiiiu  on  said  affaires.  But  in  regard  the 
D  idi  fleete  was  then  upon  this  Coast  and 
i\nx\v  expected  to  attempt  this  island,  the 
I  resident  thought  it  not  fitting  to  prosecute 
the  Treaty,  but  to  suspend  it;  and  the  rather 
because  it  seemed  not  consistant  with  the 
lluiioble  Companys  intrest  to  conclude  itt, 
for  that  the  Envoy  tooke  advantage  of  our 
present  troubles  and  warr  with  the  Dutch; 
soe  that  the  Envoy  was  dismissed,  carrying  a 
civill  letter  to  Sevagee,  to  keepe  the  Treaty  on 
foote,  giving  him  the  reasons  why  his  Envoy 
v\<is  sent  back  againe  with  no  progress  into 
the  buysness  hee  was  sent  about. 

1673  May  19. 

Mr.  Thomas  Niccolls  was  sent  to  Sevagee 
to  treate  with  him  concerning  our  demands 
and  for  composing  the  said  difference,  who 
could  effect  nothing  and  soe  returned  againe 
the  16th  of  June  following,  unto  whose  Narra- 
tivp  the  Ilonoble.  Company  are  humbley 
refferred. 

June  (1673). 
Sevagee    sent    an    other    Envoy    called 
Bimmagee  Pundett  to  treat  further  concern- 
ing said   affaire,   who  was   received   severall 
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tymes  by  the  President,  and  after  many 
long  discourses  and  treating,  the  said 
Envoy  was  brought  to  a  nearer  and  better 
accomodation  then  aney  had  done  before, 
though  farr  distant  to  our  demand.  Att 
length,  when  the  said  Envoy  (as  hee  declared) 
could  proceed  noe  further,  hee  desired  to 
returne  home  againe  to  his  master,  and  that 
for  the  more  speedy  determination  of  the 
controversy  betweene  us,  some  person  of  trust 
might  bee  sent  with  him  to  treate  further  with 
Sevagee,  and  to  urge  those  many  reasons  the 
President  had  declared  unto  him.  Where- 
upon the  President  sent  Naransimay  in  com- 
pany with  the  said  Envoy,  with  instructions 
for  his  management  of  the  Treaty,  resolving 
to  put  an  end  to  those  great  charges  the 
Honoble.  Company  have  bin  at  in  sending 
and  receiving  Envoyes  about  this  affaire, 
giving  the  said  Naransimay  power  that  if  hee 
could  bring  Sevagee  to  allow  duuu  Pagothos  to 
be  paid  in  ready  money  or  goods,  and  five 
years,  or  att  least  three  yeares,  free  custome  at 
Rajapore,  that  hee  should,  upon  those 
tearmes,  conclude  with  him,  and  not  to  accept 
of  aney  thing  less  without  further  order. 

September,  24,  1673. 

The  said  Naransimay  returned  in  com- 
pany with  aforesaid  Bimmagee  Pundett  from 
Sevagee  and  was  againe  received,  who  after 
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8uine   cumplcments   on   the   first   day   of   his 
reception,  though  (as  customary)  nothing  was        "> 
urged  concerning  the  afiaire  in  dispute,  yett 
h((^  declared  to  the  President  that  Sevagee 
lint  I   given   him  full  power  to  conclude    the 
IKaty,    and    that    he    had    some    objections 
agninst  our  demands,  which  when  answered, 
he  doubted  not  but  to  our  satisfaction   and 
cuiiuiit  to  settle  and  put  an  end  to  this  affaire, 
wherefore  hee  desired  to  bee  dispatched  with 
nil   possible  speed,  in  regard  Sevagee  had   a 
great  flying  army  ready  for  action,  and  if  hee 
biiould  march  away  before  his  returne,  hee 
should   with   much   difficulty  find  where  his 
Ala^u  i  was  quartered,  wherefore  the  President 
ordered  Mr.  John  Child,  Mr.  Stephen  Ustick 
and  Mi.  irancis  Day  to  give  the  said  Envoy 
a  II Meeting  on  the  first  of  October  and  to  receive        ^ 
his   objections    against   our   demands    which 
Commissioners,  according  to  order,  meett  at    • 
Mr.   Childs   house  the  said   day  and   offered 
the  papers  of  the  perticulars  of  the  Honoble. 
Companys  demands,  amounting  to  Pagothos 
39,957  ;    S^i    Tetts,    with    the    Intrest    thereof, 
uhu'li  said  accounts   was   interpreted   to  the 
I'jix'oy. 

In    answer    to    this    account    the    Envoy 
replied,    seemed    much    startled    at   soe    great 
drtn.ind     thai  his   Master  .sent    liini    with    fidl         ^ 
|)nwer  and         it  hopes  to  end  the  eontroversy 
belwii  ii  uh,  but  wliat  his  Master  received  into 
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his  treasury  belonging  to  the  English  when 
hee  robbed  Rajapore,  was  so  disproportionable 
to  our  demands,  that  hee  feared  little  would 
bee  effected  herein.  However,  for  the  better 
accomodation  thereof,  hee  desired  our  perti- 
culars might  bee  examind  with  his  accounts 
of  what  his  Master  really  received  from  the 
English. 

1st.  As  to  the  brimstone,  Granado  shells, 
brass  potts  and  such  like  weights  and 
combustable  goods,  his  Master  never  received 
aney,  nor  can  itt  be  expected,  for,  said  hee,  the 
Granado  shells  alone  would  have  required 
2,000  men  or  thereabouts  to  carry  them,  and 
his  Master  at  that  tyme  had  the  King  of 
Vizapores  forces  at  his  heeles,  soe  that  hee 
was  forced  to  leave  Rajapore  and  retire  to  his 
strong  holds,  leaving  the  towne  to  the  Kings 
army,  who  had  itt  in  their  possession  three 
months  after  hee  had  robbed  itt,  and  when  hee 
returned  to  it,  found  noe  such  things,  so  that 
itt  cannot  bee  reasonably  expected  his  Master 
should  bee  responsible  for  the  same. 

2d.  As  to  the  debts  due  from  the  Raja- 
pore merchants  to  the  Company,  hee  holds 
his  Master  not  at  all  lyable  to  make  satisfac- 
tion, for  should  it  please  God  this  dispute 
between  my  Master  and  you  bee  now  com- 
posed, and  that  my  Master  hereafter  should 
robb  Surratt  or  aney  other  place  where  your 
Factors  are,  you  may  as  well  demand  such 
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some   <'()mplcinciils   on    <li(>    fust    day   of   his 
rocoption    ilioiioh  (as  customary)  nothing  was 
uiged  conciriimg  the  affaire  in  dispute,  yett 
,„.,.  ,i,.,.!Mn>(l   to  the  Presidenl  that  Sevagee 
liad   giNca   him   full  power  to  conclude    the 
Treaty     and    that    he    had    some    objections 
against,  our  demands,  which  when  answered, 
he  doubted   not  but  to  our  satisfaction  and 
content  to  settle  and  put  an  end  to  this  affaire, 
wherefore  hee  desired  to  bee  dispatched  with 
all  possible  speed,  in  regard  Sevagee  had  a 
<rieat  flying  army  ready  for  action,  and  if  hee 
should   march  away  before  his  returne,  hee 
should   with  much  difficulty  find   where  his 
Master  was  quartered,  wherefore  the  President 
ordered  Mr.  John  Child,  Mr.  Stephen  Ustick 
and  Mr.  Francis  Day  to  give  the  said  Envoy 
a  meeting  on  the  first  of  October  and  to  receive 
his   objections   against   our   demands   which 
Commissioners,  according  to  order,  meett  at 
Mr    Childs  house  the  said  day  and  offered 
the  papers  of  the  perticulars  of  the  Honoble. 
Companys  demands,  amounting  to  Pagothos 
39  957  •    36    Jetts,    with    the    Intrest    thereof, 
which  said  accounts  was  interpreted  to  the 

Envoy. 

In  answer  to  this  account  the  Envoy 
replied,  seemed  much  startled  at  soe  great 
demand  that  his  Master  sent  him  with  full 
power  and  great  hopes  to  end  the  controversy 
between  us;  but  what  his  Master  received  into 
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his  treasury  belonging  to  the  English  when 
hee  robbed  Rajapore,  was  so  disproportionable 
to  our  demands,  that  hee  feared  little  would 
bee  effected  herein.  However,  for  the  better 
accomodation  thereof,  hee  desired  our  perti- 
culars might  bee  examind  with  his  accounts 
of  what  his  Master  really  received  from  the 
English. 

1st.  As  to  the  brimstone,  Granado  shells, 
brass  potts  and  such  like  weights  and 
combustable  goods,  his  Master  never  received 
aney,  nor  can  itt  be  expected,  for,  said  hee,  the 
Granado  shells  alone  would  have  required 
2.000  men  or  thereabouts  to  carry  them,  and 
his  Master  at  that  tyme  had  the  King  of 
Vizapores  forces  at  his  heeles,  soe  that  hee 
was  forced  to  leave  Rajapore  and  retire  to  his 
strong  holds,  leaving  the  towne  to  the  Kings 
army,  who  had  itt  in  their  possession  three 
months  after  hee  had  robbed  itt,  and  when  hee 
returned  to  it,  found  noe  such  things,  so  that 
itt  cannot  bee  reasonably  expected  his  Master 
should  bee  responsible  for  the  same. 

2d.  As  to  the  debts  due  from  the  Raja- 
pore merchants  to  the  Company,  hee  holds 
his  Master  not  at  all  lyable  to  make  satisfac- 
tion, for  should  it  please  God  this  dispute 
between  my  Master  and  you  bee  now  com- 
posed, and  that  my  Master  hereafter  should 
robb  Surratt  or  aney  other  place  where  your 
Factors  are,  you  may  as  well  demand  such 
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debts  as  are  owing  you  in  the  severall  places, 
hee  having  disenabled  your  debitors  to  pay 
you  by  robbing,  when  you  can  really  expect 
noe  more  then  your  Factors  and  such  goods  as 
are  yours  to  be  free  from  his  souldiers. 
Otherwise  my  Master  must  inquire  of  you 
who  are  your  "debitors,  that  he  might  nott  robb 
them,  which  cannot  bee  expected  att  such  a 

tyme. 

3.  As  to  the  King  of  Vizapore,  Edell 
Shaw,  and  Rustome  Jehmahs  debts,  his 
Muster  is  as  little  lyable  to  make  their  debts 
good  as  the  Rajapore  Merchants  for  the  affore- 
said  reasons. 

4.  As  for  what  lost  by  the  severall  perti- 
cular  English  men,  his  Master  admired  the 
same  should  amount  to  so  great  a  summe  (and 
for  the  Brokers  loss  he  holds  himself  wholy 
unconcerened  to  make  good,  being  a  Country 
Merchant  and  not  liveing  imediatly  in  the 
English  Factory),  having  received  in  all  no 
more  then  the  following  perticulars,  vizt :  one 
morter  peece,  three  horses,  one  silver  bridle, 
one    plate[d]    sadle,    &ca.    horse    furniture, 
Mds.  6i  and  5^  Tolas,  a  remnant  of  Scarlett 
cloth,  one  half  peece  and  a  remnant  of  course 
cloth,  five  rings,  two  sett  with  dyamonds,  two 
with'rubyes,  and  the  other  with  a  saphire, 
sixty   three   Pagothos.    Tipkec^   twenty   two 


1  See  page  85.  supra.     According  to  Fr>-er,  a  Tipkee 
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Dabull  Lawres,2  Gold  If  seer  and  If  tolas,  two 
little  brass  gunns,  eight  looking  glassess,  all 
which  proceding  perticulars,  proceding  by  an 
impartiall  valuation,  will  not  amount  to  above 
Pagothos  4000,  including  the  1500  Ryalls^  of  8 
belonging  to  Mr.  Henry  Revington,  which  is 
allowed  in  the  6^  mds.  of  silver.  To  all  which 
wee  answered  that  although  he  pleaded  his 
Master  received  no  more  then  about  4000 
Pagothos  and  brings  Noransimay  who  was 
implyoed  in  this  afl'aire  by  the  President  and 
Councell  to  Sevagy  as  a  witness  to  perswade 
us  that  he  received  no  more,  Sevagee  Rajah 
himself  shewing  Noransimay  an  old  book 
wherein  the  perticulars  were  mentioned,  which 
although  graunted  to  be  true,  yett  Sevagee 
Rajah  ought  in  justice  to  make  us  full  satisfac- 
tion, for  had  not  hee  robbed  Rajapore,  the 
Company  had  never  sustained  that  loss. 

To    this    the    Envoy    answered    that    his 
Master  hath  robb'd  severall  Kings  and  Princes 

Pagoda  was  equal  to  4  Rupees  (A  New  Account  of  East 
India  and  Persia,  p.   207) 

2  vSee  note  I,  page  So,  infra. 

^  "The  commonest  European  coin  in  the  East  was  at 
this  time  the  Spanish  rial  of  eight  ;  it  may  be  taken  as 
equivalent  to  two  rupees."  (Moreland,  From  Akbar  to 
Aurangzeh,  p.  330).  Sir  Thomas  Roe  says  that  a  "royall 
of  eight"  was  worth  4s.  6(1.  in  English  money  {The 
Embassy  of  Sir  Thomas  Roe  to  India,  ed.  Sir  William 
Foster,  p.  424).  The  exchange  value  of  a  rupee  was  then 
about  2s.  3d.  (Irvine,  Manucci's  Storia,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  436.) 
When  Tavernier  visited  India,  the  exchange  was  208  to 
214  and  215  rupees  for  100  Spanish  real.  (Travernier, 
Travels  in  India,  ed.,  Ball,  Vol.  I.,  p.  24). 
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and  many  merchants  but  never  made  aney 
satisfaction,  and  what  hee  now  offers  to  us 
is  purely  out  of  a  desire  of  friendship  with 
the  English  who  beare  so  good  an  esteme  in 
all  nations,  and  not  aney  private  intrest  of  his 
owne,  as  it  appeares  by  his  friendly  usage  m 
permiting  this  Island  to  bee  furnished  from 
his  territoryes  dayly  with  severall  sorts  of  pro- 
vissions  and  other  necessaryes,  although  what 
assistance  the  English  can  afford  him,  itt  may 
bee  easelv  perceved  his  Master  wants  it  not; 
for     notwithstanding     this     old     differancey 
betwixt  us  and  himself,  hee  hath  been  con- 
tinually  imbryoled   in   warr   with   the  great 
MucTull    and  his  dominions  rather  increaseth 
then  diminisheth;  and  for  what  damage  the 
English  can  doe  him.  his  Master  is  not  at  all 
concerned  at,  for  they  can  onley  meete  with 
some  few  of  those  merchants  vessells  which 
belong  to  his  ports.     However,  his  Master  is 
willing  to  settle  a  friendship  and  good  corris- 
pondence  with  us   [as]   may   appear  by  the 
tender  of  5000  Pagothos  to  end  all  disputes 
betweene  us  concerning  Rajapore. 

To  which  wee  againe  replyed  that  this 
was  so  farr  disagreeing  to  our  demands  that 
wee  cannot  but  conclude  with  ourselves  that 
hee  had  no  order  to  end  the  dispute,  but  as 
others  did  formerly,  came  on  the  same 
account  onely  to  discourse  in  a  formall 
manner   rather   then   to   compose   the   buys- 
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ness;  and  however  the  little  occasion  he 
pretends  to  have  of  our  friendship  and 
also  the  little  esteeme  hee  hath  of  our 
remember  his  Masters  salt  fleet  miaht  have 
been  disturbed  here,  to  his  no  small  detri- 
ment, and  his  owne  trading  vessells,  as  well 
as  those  of  his  merchants,  if  wee  once  had 
begunn  to  seize,  might  soone  require  [sic. 
requite?]  our  loss,  and  possibly  hee  may  see 
it  sooner  then  hee  expected,  seeing  wee  have 
endeavoured  all  faire  means  and  cannot 
procure  aney  thing  of  satisfaction,  and  that 
if  hee  hath  no  better  tearmes  then  these  to 
offer  us,  hee  nead  not  give  him  self  aney 
further  trouble,  for  wee  think  this  answer  not 
fitting  to  deliver  unto  our  Governor,  but  could 
heartily  wish  that,  since  it  hath  bin  so  ordered 
that  he  and  wee  are  appointed  to  bring  this 
business  to  some  issue,  he  would  bee  so 
prudent  as  to  so  well  consider  his  Masters 
Intrest  and  to  shew  the  great  witt  he  dis- 
covered by  his  many  arguments  and  strong 
disputes  in  advising  with  himself  how  to 
afford  us  some  better  means  of  accomoda- 
tion, and  wee  shall  be  ready  to  give  him  an 
other  meating  when  hee  shall  appoint. 

3  October  1673. 

The  3rd  current  the  said  John  Child  &ca, 

gave  Sevagees  Envoy  a  second  meeting,  and 

fthe  whole  day  being  near  spent  in  fending 
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and  proving  the  preceding  buysness,  att  last 
the   Envoy   consented    to    allow   the   Enghsh 
7000  Pagothos.    To,  which  wee  answered  that 
itt  was  pittifull  a  thing  wee  scorned  to  accept 
of.    Upon  which  the  Envoy  desired  a  hearing 
from  our  Governor,  which  wee  told  hun  he 
could  not.  except  he  had  some  better  tearmes 
to  offer;  whereupon  he  answered  us  so  that 
from  it  we  had  reason  to  beleive  he  would 
make    some    further    proposall,    and    being 
passionatly  desirous,  wee  promised  to  use  our 
intrest  with  our  Governor  for  the  gratifying 

his  request. 

The  4th  currant  the  said  Envoy  was  ad- 
mitted by  the  Governor  a  hearing  in  Bombay 
Castle   the  President  haveing  before  been  in- 
formed of  all  passages  betweene  Mr.  Child  &ca 
and  the  Envoy ;  however  was  forced  to  spend 
manev  houres  in  hearing  the  said  EnvoyL  s 
severall  arguments  from  himself  and  several    • 
obiections,  till  att  leangth  the  Envoy  proffered 
9000  Pagothos  to  bee  paid  in  7  yeares  tyme 
in  goods  and  out  of  the  customes  when  the 
Encrlish  settled  at  Rajapore,  but  at  last  his 
finlu  proposall  was,  and  higher  he  dare  not 
rise    having  gone   already,  as  hee   declared, 
beyond  his  orders,  to  allow  us  Asmolah*  Pago- 

Persia,  p.   207.) 
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thos  10,025,  which  should  be  paid  as  followeth 
(vizt.)  2500  Pagothos  to  bee  allowed  in  Raja- 
pore Customes  of  such  goods  as  the  Company 
shall  export  or  import  and  the  other  three 
parts  in  goods  where  they  shall  be  required 
(vitz.)  one  part  immediately  upon  our  setling  a 
Factory  in  Rajapore,  one  part  that  day  twelve 
month  after,  and  the  remayning  part  the  next 
ensewing  yeare.  And  for  the  King  of  Viza- 
pore,  Ally  Edells  share  and  Rustom  Jemahs 
debts,  Sevagee  is  to  use  his  utmost  endeavours 
they  may  bee  recovered. 

And  for  such  debts  as  are  owing  to  the 
Honoble.  Company  by  the  Rajapore  Merchants 
upon  our  setling  there,  if  they  are  able,  hee 
will  endeavour  to  make  them  willing  to  give 
us  full  satisfaction  or  such  as  may  bee  for  our 
content. 


EMBASSY  OF  LT.  USTICK. 

0.  C.  3649. 

The  Council  at  Bombay  to  the  Company 
dated  14  June  and  12  July  1672, 

As  to  the  Treaty  with  Seavagee,  we  have 
made  a  fair  progresse  in  it,  having  sent  Mr. 
ptick  lately  to  treat  with  him  in  person,  by 
r'hom    he    was    received    with    extraordinary 
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respects   and   outward   expressions   of   much 
friendshipp,  but  as  to  satisfaction  for  former 
damages,      the     disproportion     betwixt      our 
demaunds    and    what    he    pretends    to    have 
taken    from   us    is   see    great   that   we    shall 
hardly     come     to     a     right     understanding 
therein.      We    hope    to    prevaile    with    him 
for    some    allowance,    but    how    much    we 
cannot  assure  our  selves  off,  his  great  successe 
haveing    made    him    as    high    in    his    owne 
thoughts  as  he  is  reputed  in  the  eye  of  the 
world.    We  are  not  wanting  to  let  him  know 
how  considerable  your  power  is,  and  how  ad- 
vantagious  your  comerce  will  be  to  his  Po^te, 
nor  doth  Sevagee  need  a  monitor  to  tell  him' the 
want  we  have  of  his  wood,  with  which  your 
Island  is  supplyed,  and  the  other  emoluments 
you  will  reape  by  haveing  his  Countrey  open 
unto  you,  soe  that  the  benefitts  of  a  fair  cor- 
respondence   being    reciprocall,    there  is  noe 
doubt  but  we  shall  close  in  the  end,  and  there 
is  nothing  [  Uo]  sticke  betweene  us  but  ascer- 
taining the  summe  to  be  agreed  upon  for  satis- 
faction and  the  manner  how  it  is  to  be  paid, 
concerning    which    we    hope    to    give    your 
Honour  a  more  full  account  in  our  next. 


# 


# 


* 


^  ^ 


Sevagee  suffers  not  his  neighbours  to  rest, 
even  in  this  dead  time  of  the  raines,  having 
surprised    the   countreyes   belonging    to   twcj) 
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Radja's,  called  the  Radjahs  of  Guar^  and  Ram- 
nugar,  both  bordering  on  the  Portugall[s], 
of  whom  also  he  demaunds  tribute,  threatning 
[to]  make  warr  upon  them  if  they  doe  not  pay 
it  him,  in  so  much  that  the  Portuguesse  estate, 
though  it  was  very  low  before,  yet  now  is 
much  more  in  daunger;  by  this  means  he  hath 
also  opned  a  nearer  way  to  Suratt,  and  it  is 
credibly  beleived  here  that  he  hath  now  sent 
his  victorious  army  thether.  If  so  (which  God 
divert),  he  will  doubtless  doe  great  mischiefe, 
but  at  the  worst  we  have  reason  to  hope, 
through  the  overtures  of  friendshipp  which  of 
late  have  passed  'twixt  us,  that  he  will  not 
attempt  any  evill  to  your  estate.  However, 
we  dare  not  assure  our  selves  of  it,  in  respect 
he  doth  so  little  regard  his  word;  therefore 
have  given  Mr.  Gray  and's  friends  therel  timely 
.  notice  to  prepare  for  the  worst,  and  not  to  trust 
him  too  much. 


\ 
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O.  C.  3784. 

(Instructions  to   Thomas  Niccolls. 

Mr.  Thomas  Niccolls. 

Dureing  the  Honoble.  Company[s]  settle- 
ment on  this  Island  the  various  circumstances 


The  Rajas  of  Jawhar  and  Ramnagar.     This  substan- 
tially corroborates  Carre's  account  in  pp.  236-241. 
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which  hath  occured  in  their  affaires,  togeather 
with  the  continued  warrs  and  disturbances 
betwixt  the  Great  Mogull  and  Sevagee  and 
betweene  Sevagee  and  us  hath  hindered  us 
from  makeing  inspections  by  way  of  trade  into 
the  neighbouring  partes,  whereof  we  are  in 
a  manner  totally  ignorant. 

[Here  follow  instructions  for  visiting 
"Negotam"  and  "Juneah"  with  a  view  to 
establishing  English  settlements  if  the  pros- 
pect of  trade  is  thought  sufficiently  hopeful.J 

"If  you  heare  any  news  you  must  not  fade 
to  advise  by  all  conveighances  and  by  cossits^ 
hired  on  purpose,  touching  that  motion  of  the 
Mogull  and  Sevagees  armes  and  what  the  suc- 
cesse  of  their  warr  are 

Bombay  Primo  May  1673. 

O.  C.  3786. 
\  Instructions  for  Mr.  Thomas  Niccolls  to 
be    observed    in    his    Treaty    with    Sevagee, 
given  him  in  Bombay  the  17th  day  of  May 

1673.] 

The  occation  of  this  your  present  journey 
to  Sevagee  is  to  treat  with  him  and  receive 
his  answere  touching  severall  matters  of  im- 
port. 

Severall  overtures  of  treaty  hath  passed 
betweene  us  for  the  accomodating  and  recon- 


I) 


2  Arabic,  Kd^id,  a  courier. 
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ciling  the  former  difference  caused  by  the 
violence  which  he  hath  used  to  this  Com- 
panyes  estate  at  Rajapore.  Touching  which 
wee  were  neer  come  to  a  conclusion,  hee  hav- 
ing sent  one  of  his  Envoyes  hither,  by  name 
Pillagee,  on  purpose  to  bring  it  to  an  issue; 
but  the  Dutch  fleete  under  Reickloff  Van 
Goens  arriveing  just  at  that  time,  forced  us 
to  suspend  the  treaty  until  a  better  oppor- 
tunity, when  it  was  agreed  betweene  us  that 
after  the  departure  of  the  Dutch  shipps, 
Pillage[e],  on  advise  from  us,  should  returne 
hither  to  prosecute  and  conclude  the  Treaty. 
Now  so  it  hath  happened  that  not  withstand- 
ing severall  letters  hath  been  sent  for  Pillagee, 
he  hath  not  appeared  nor  returned  any 
answere,  but  we  have  received  a  kind  letter 
from  Sevagee  himselfe,  wherein  he  seems  very 
•  desirous  to  conclude  the  Treaty,  and  sayes  he 
hath  given  Pillagee  full  instructions  to  make 
an  end  and  determine  the  said  controvercy 
with  us.  Since  which  another  unhappy  ac- 
cident hath  succeeded,  for  by  letters  lately 
received  from  Carwarr,^  we  are  given  to  under- 
stand that  Sevagees  army  having  surprized 
and  ransacked  the  city  of  Hubely,"^  therein 
hath  seized  and  plundered  a  considerable 
parte  of  the  Companyes  estate,  the  perticulars 

I  ^  Karwar,   50  miles  south-east  of  Goa  and   295   miles 

■     south-east  of  Bombav. 


south-east  of  Bombay. 

^  Hubli,  about  13  miles  south-east  of  Dharwar. 
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Whereof  wee  have  not  as  yet.    Wherefore  this 
new  act  of  violence  succeeding   the   former, 
aives  us  reason  to  suspect  that  his  intentions 
may  be  still  ill  towards  us.    And  for  the  better 
understanding  what  his  designe  is,  wee  have 
thought  good  to  send  you  up  to  discourse  with 
him    as  well  to  demaind  satisfaction  for  the 
former  injury.     As  for  his  last  act  of  violence 
at  Hubelv,  you  may  tell  him  wee  have  a  better 
opinion  of  him  then  to  think  it  was  done  by 
his  order.     If  so,  you  may  tell  him  tis  our 
desire  and  we  do  expect  he  doe  imediately 
make  restitution  of  what  hath  been  plundered 
from  the  English  if  he  doth  desire  to  keepe 
freindshipp   with   us;   but   if  otherwise    wee 
desire  to  know  his  mind  that  wee  may  take  a 
course  some  other  wayes  to  doe  the  Company 

and  nation  right. 

You  are  earnestly  and  resolvedly  to  press 
for  his  resolution  to  this  demand  before  you 
admitt  of  any  Treaty  concerning  the  former 
business.    And  you  are  further  to  give  him  to 
understand  that  a  vessell  belonging  to  Raja- 
pore  bound  for  Muscatt,  being  driven  into- this 
Fort   wee  have  thought  good  to  lay  an  em- 
bargo on  the  vessell  and  goods  till  wee  receive 
his  answere  touching  this  business  of  Hubely. 
You  may  further  discourse  with  him  as  occa- 
sions serves  what  hath  passed  between  his 
enemy  Sidye  and  us,  and  that  wee  have  not 
adm  tted  his  wintering  here,  to  lett  him  see 
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that  wee  doe  not  concern  ourselves  in  the 
quarrell  betwixt  them,  and  that  wee  doe  not 
give  him  further  assistance  then  the  pure 
necessity  and  freindshipp  to  the  Mogull  re- 
quires us,  as  our  present  affaires  stands,  nor 
shall  we  give  him  further  except  Sevagee  pro- 
vokes us  to  the  contrary. 

You  are  further  to  give  him  to  understand 
that  upon  the  confidence  wee  had  of  a  good 
conclusion  of  the  former  Treaty  betweene  us, 
wee  gave  permission  to  severall  merchants 
belonging  to  this  Port  to  send  a  Fleet  of 
vessells  laden  with  salt  for  the  supply  of  his 
country,  which  wee  understand  to  be  a  great 
office  of  kindness  and  freindshipp  to  him,  see- 
ing he  could  not  possibly  be  supplyed  by  any 
other  meanes;  but  the  said  merchants  hath 
presented  unto  us  many  complaints  that  the 
Haveldars  and  Governors  of  the  said  Porte 
wherein  the  salt  was  unladen  doe  refuse  to 
pay  the  money  due  for  the  said  salt,  which 
proceeding  wee  doe  not  any  wayes  understand 
and  esteeme  it  as  a  breach  of  the  friendshipp, 
for  that  they  promised  to  pay  halfe  the  money 
in  Bombay  before  the  fleete  went  and  the  other 
halfe  at  the  delivery  of  the  salt,  but  they  have 
totally  broke  their  contract.  Wherefore  our 
desire  and  expectation  is  that  he  doth  give 
order  to  the  said  Haveldars  and  Governors  to 
make  speedy  satisfaction  for  the  said  salt,  if 
he  doth  desire  to  keepe  amity  with  us  or  to 
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be  ever  againe  supplyed  with  the  like  kind- 
ness. 

These  particulars  wee  would  have  you 
represent  unto  him  in  a  fair  and  discreete  way, 
and  desire  his  speedy  answere.  And  in  case 
he  gives  you  reasonable  satisfaction  that  he 
intends  freindshipp  and  amity  with  us,  you 
may  then  move  touching  the  sending  of  Til- 
lagee  hither  againe  for  the  concludeing  of  the 
former  Treaty  and  setting  a  future  correspond- 
ence with  us.  Wee  herewith  deliver  unto  you 
letters  to  Sevagee,  Annagee  Tundett  and  to 
Pillagee,  which  you  are  to  deliver  to  them  with 
your^owne  hands  and  to  procure  an  answere 
thereunto  with  all  speed. 

In  case  Sevagee  himselfe  be  not  there,  you 
are  to  apply  your  self  to  his  sonn  or  whoever 
is  chiefe  in  command  and  to  endeavour  that 
you  may  gaine  a  speedy  dispatch  and  returne 
againe  unto  us  before  the  raines  are  sett  in, 
and  you  are  to  advise  by  all  conveyances  what 
you  shall  learne  worthy  our  notice.  Soe 
comending  you  to  the  Almightyes  protection 
and  remaine. 

Your  loving  Freinds. 

Bombay,  17th  May  1673. 

The  merchants  of  this  Island  are  often 
troubled  with  the  renders  of  the  maine  who 
demaunds  coustome  for  the  firewood  that  is 
brought  hither ;  wherefore  you  may  endeavour 
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to  get  his  Cole  or  order  that  he  take  noe  cus- 
tome  here  for  such  things,  nor  timber,  for  he 
payes  noe  custome  here  for  such  things.  But 
if  they  make  us  pay  custome  they  must  expect 
the  like  from  us.  You  may  also  inquire  what 
customes  they  will  take  for  the  passage  of 
goods  through  his  Country  to  the  Mogull  or 
Decan  Country  and  to  gett  his  order  to  the 
Haveldares  for  their  passage  at  the  lowest 
rate  you  can. 

[Endorsed]. 

Instructions  for  Mr.  Thomas  Nice  oils  to 
be  observed  in  his  Treaty  with  Sevagee,  Dated 
17th  May  1673  {Copy)  No.  u  [per-]  Caesar 
1673. 

O.  C.  3787. 
Diary  of  Thomas  Niccolls. 

[1673]. 

Having  received  orders  and  instructions 
from  the  Honble.  Gerald  Aungier,  Governor 
of  Bombay  and  President  of  India,  &c.  to 
treate  with  and  demand  satisfaction  of 
Sevagee  for  plundering  the  Honble.  Companys 
Factory  of  Hubely,  as  also  the  old  business 
of  Rajapore. 

1673  May  the  19th. 

Being  Whitsun  Munday  I  departed  from 
Bombay    with    Samgee,    a    Banyan    and    his 
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servant  and  two  servants  of  my  owne  and  two 
Peons  and  Six  Banderiens'  and  four  and 
twenty  Coolies,^  in  all  37  persons,  to  goe  to 
Rajery  hill  where  Sevagee  ordinarily  resides, 
and  about  midnight  we  landed  at  Neguttanna,' 
a  towne  at  the  head  of  a  fine  river  in  Sevagees 
Countrey,  where  w^ee  stayed  that  night. 

20th.  Having  wrote  to  his  Honour  and 
sent  the  boate  back  again,  wee  came  in.  Wee 
proceeded  on  our  journey  and  left  a  towne 
called  Polly"  on  our  right  hand,  and  not  farr 
from  it  on  our  left  hand  a  hill  called  Sier 
Gurr,'  which  Siddy  Sambole  long  kept  from 
Sevagee  (though  in  the  middle  of  his  countrey) 
but  at  last  was  forced  to  quitt  it,  not  receiving 
recruit  from  the  Sidy  of  Danda  Raspoory. 
About  two  a  clock  wee  reached  a  little  towne 
seated  by  a  river.  The  townes  name  is 
Cooluck  where  wee  boated  and  travelled  about 
six  miles  farther  and  lay  that  night  at 
Calloone. 


1  Bhandari,  name  of  a  caste.  The  usual  occupation  of 
the  Bhandaris  is  to  draw  toddy  from  coco-palms,  ihey 
were  at  one  time  largely  enlisted  in  the  Bombay  mihtia 

2  The  word  now  signifies  a  hired  labourer,  it  is 
probably  used  here  in  its  original  sense,  the  name  of  a 
race  or  caste  in  Western  India  who  used  to  serve  as 
labourers  and  burden-carriers.  "The  Kolis  proper  are 
a    true    hill-people,    whose    especial    locality    lies    in    tlit 

Western  Ghats."  ^  ,    ,      .  ;i„c 

3  Nagothna,  15  miles  south  of  Pen  and  about  40  milts 

south-east  of  Bombay. 
^  Pali   or  Sarasgad. 
5  Surgad,  8  miles  east  of  Roha  town. 
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21th.  This  day  wee  travelled  in  the  raine 
and  about  noon  reached  a  towne  called 
Pawnoosa  where  we  dined,  and  a  little  before 
inght  we  came  to  Rajery,  a  miserable  dirty 
towne  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Rajery  Gurr 
where  wee  understood  that  Sevagee  was  gone 
on  a  piece  of  devotion,  as  he  gave  out,  to  wash 
his  body  in  a  Tanck  about  two  dales  journey 
of,  and  that  he  would  returne  in  a  few  dales. 
I  judge  Rajery  to  be  30  miles  from 
Neguttanna. 

22th.  I  sent  up  the  hill  to  Sumbagee  Rajah. 
Sevagees  Sone,  for  leave  to  goe  up  the  hill  to 
speake  with  him  in  his  fathers  absense.  Who 
presently  gave  order  to  his  fathers  guard  to 
let  me  come  up,  but  it  rained  soe  hard  all  this 
day  that  wee  could  not  goe. 

23th.     In  the  morning  wee  went  up  that 
steep  hill,   where  in   many  places  there  are 
staires   made,   and   going  into   the  gate   the 
staires  are  cut  out  of  the  firme  rock.     Where 
the  hill   is  not  naturally  strong,   there  they 
build    walls    of    about    24    foot    high     and 
within  40  foot  of  the  first  wall  there  is  another 
such  a  wall,  that  if  the  ennemy  should  gaine 
one,  they  have  another  to  beate  him  out^,  soe 
that  if  the  hill  be  furnished  with  provisions, 
a  few  men  may  keepe  it  from  all  the  world  • 
and  as  for  water,  there  are  many  large  tancks 
cutt  in  the  rock,  which  every  raines  fill  with 
water  sufficient  and  to  spare  for  the  whole 
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yeare.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  is  a  large  towne, 
though  of  poore  ill  built  houses,  but  on  the 
highest  peake  is  Sevagees  lodgings,  built 
quadrangle,  with  a  large  house  in  the  middle 
where  he  heares  businesse  of  import.  After 
I  had  stayed  here  a  while,  Pelagee  came  to  me 
and  acquainted  me  that  Rajah  Sumbagee  was 
a  younge  man  and  of  little  experience  in 
weighty  affaires  and  whom  his  father  did  not 
trust  with  matters  of  import,  soe  delivering 
his  Honours  letter  to  him,  I  enquired  of  him 
why  he  came  not  to  Bombay  to  finish  the 
businesse  of  Rajapore  which  he  had  begun. 
He  said  there  was  order  for  the  satisfaction  of 
that  businesse,  but  he  receiving  noe  letter  from 
Bombay,  did  not  goe.  In  the  evening  came 
Geragee  Rajah  to  see  me  and  to  buy  any  thing 
I  had  to  sell,  who  discoursed  to  me  much  of 
the  greatnesse  of  Sevagee  and  his  late  successe, 
and  that  he  will  now  pay  his  army,  and  at  last 
bought  some  cloth  of  me,  but  I  could  never 
gett  of  him  what  I  sold  it  for  to  the  full. 

24th.  Sumbagee  sent  for  me  to  goe  sitt 
in  a  place  where  he  would  come  presently  to 
me,  where  Sevagees  Secretary  was,  who 
began  to  discourse  about  many  frivolous 
questions.  One  was  how  many  men,  horses 
and  souldiers  our  King  had  in  England.  I 
asked  him  how  many  leaves  there  were  on 
their  trees.  He  told  me  he  could  not  tell. 
Neither  could  I  tell  him  what  number  of  men 
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and  horses  our  King  had.     Then  the  Rajah 
Sumbagee  coming,  wee  left  of  discourse,  and 
when     I    sawe     he    expected     to    heere     my 
businesse,    I   told   him   I   had   order,   in   his 
fathers  absence,   to  acquaint  him  that  when 
there  was  some  hopes  of  making  a  friendly 
end  with  his  Father  about  the  old  business  of 
Rajapore;  that  some  of  his  fathers  forces  had 
plundered  one  of  our  Factorys  at  Hubely  of 
a  very  considerable  estate,  and  that  I  was  sent 
to  demand  sattisfaction,  as  well  for  the  one 
as  the  other;  and  withall  that  I  had  some 
other  businesse  of  less  import  about  salt  sent 
into  Sevagees  countrey  by  contract,  and  that 
now  the  salt  was  delivered  Sevagees  people 
would  not  keep  their  contract;  and  also  that 
what  boates  were  sent  for  wood  to  our  neigh- 
bouring   rivers   were   of   late   troubled   about 
customes.     To   all    which   the   young   Rajah 
answered    he    could    say    nothing    to    these 
affaires,  more  then  that  he  would  send  to  his 
father  to  acquaint  him  of  my  being  there  and 
that    might    hasten    his    returne,    which    he 
expected  in  a  few  dales,  and  desired  me  to  goe 
downe  againe  in  reguard  of  the  unhealthfull- 
nesse  of  soe  high  a  place;  soe  I  tooke  leave 
and  went  downe. 

25th.     I  wrote  to  his  Honour  to  acquaint 
I    him  of  my  proceeding. 

30th.     Newes  that  Sevagee  had  sent  for 


^ 
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some  fresh  cloathes,  which  is  a  signe  that  he 
intends  to  stay  long  abroad. 

31th.  I  went  up  in  Handole  to  Pillagee 
to  desire  him  to  come  to  me  to  take  his  advice 
if  I  had  best  stay  or  goe.  In  the  afternoon  he 
came  to  me  and  advised  me  by  all  meanes  to 
goe,  in  regaurd  it  was  uncertain  when  the 
Rajah  would  returne,  and  if  the  floods  should 
come,  I  could  not  passe  all  this  raines. 

June. 

1st.  Wee  had  newes  that  Sevagee  hath 
taken  a  little  hill  neare  Goa. 

2d.  I  sent  up  the  hill  Samgee  to 
Sumbagee  Rajah  to  take  his  orders  about  the 
salt  businesse  and  wood,  but  in  the  afternoon 
wee  had  certain  notice  of  the  Rajahs  being  at 
his  Mothers  Castle,  about  a  mile  of,  and  at 
night  wee  sawe  him  goe  up  the  hill. 

3d.  I  went  up  the  hill  to  speake  with 
the  Rajah.  About  11  a  clock  he  came  into  the 
roome  where  I  was  and  turned  all  his 
souldiers  out  of  it,  but  would  not  speake  with 
me,  it  being  not  as  yet  a  good  hour.  At  4 
a  clock  he  sent  to  me  for  what  letters  I  had, 
soe  I  sent  him  his  Honours  letters  by 
Samgee,  and  at  5  a  clock  he  sent  to 
me  to  make  me  ready,  and  he  would 
presently  speake  with  me;  soe  I  was 
brought  where  he  was  to  sitt  but  not  as  yet 
come,    where    I    stayed    for    him.     When    he 
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was  neare  I  rose  and  met  him  at  the  doore  and 

^       begged  his  pardon  that  I  knewe  him  not  when 

he  came  into  my  roome.     All  was  well,  and 

[he]  tooke  me  by  the  hand  and  shewed  me 

where  I  should  sitt,  and  which  was  on  the 

ieft  hand  near  to  one  of  his  side  pillowes,  and 

then  he  asked  me  my  businesse.    I  acquainted 

j  him  that  when  there  was  great  hopes  of  a 

I  friendly   accomodating   the   old   businesse   of 

Rajapore  and  that  the  President  had  it  in  his 

thoughts  to  choose  persons  fitt  to  sent  there, 

he  received  letters  that  the  Factory  of  Hubely 

was  plundered  of  a  very  considerable  estate 

.  by    his    people,    which    had    broken    of    his 

I  Honours  thoughts  for  the  present  of  setling 

any  factory  in  his  countreys,  and  hath  sent  me 

to    knowe    from    himself    whither    this    last 

>       businesse  was   done   by  his   appointment  or 

command,  or  whither  he  did  approve  of  the 

•   action. 

!  Hee  answered,  *'I  never  gave  any  orders  to 

disturb    the    English    in    any    way    of    their 

factorys,  but  have  ever  had  a  good  liking  or 

opinion  of  them."    Then  I  told  him,  since  he 

had  declared  soe  himselfe,  we  still  tooke  him 

for   our   good    friend,    notwithstandinge    our 

.  present  losse,  and  being  our  friend  we  hoped 

I  and  expected  he  would  give  satisfaction  for 

^      what  was  taken  from  us.     He  answered,  "my 

^         ■  people  which  were  thereabouts  are  there  still,, 

I  and  I  have  not  received  any  letters  from  them: 

[  27 
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of  any  such  matters ;  neither  can  I  as  yet  give 
you  any  other  answer  to  your  demands,  and 
that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  knowe  who  the 
persons  were  and  under  whose  command,  and 
a  particular  of  what  goods  were  taken." 

I  asked  him,  if  all  these  should  be  pro- 
duced, would  he  now  give  me  his  promise  to 
make  satisfaction,  but  he  seemed  not  to  take 
notice  of  that  question  but  sent  away  a  servant 
to  fetch  some  Pawne^  for  us.  I  sat  still 
awhile.  Then  he  asked  me  if  I  had  any  other 
businesse.  I  told  I  was  not  yet  answered  to 
my  last  demand.  He  answered,  "I  cannot 
give  you  any  other  answer  at  present". 

Then  I  acquainted  him  that  wee  were 
ready  and  willing  to  doe  kindnesses  to  his 
people,  and  had  made  contracts  in  Bombay  to 
carry  salt  into  some  of  his  ports  for  them. 
Yett  when  they  had  gott  the  salt  home  in 
their  owne  countrey,  they  abused  us  and  did 
not  keepe  to  their  bargaine;  and  I  desired  his 
orders  to  those  places  that  right  and  justice 
might  be  done  us.  He  told  me  it  should  be 
done  to  our  content.  Then  I  told  him  that  of 
late  our  boates,  which  were  sent  to  the  neigh- 
bouring ports  about  us  for  timber  and  fire- 
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6 ''The  betel-leaf  {q,  r.)  Hind,  pan,  from  Skt.  parna, 
'a  leaf.     It  is  a  North  Indian  term,  and  is  generally  used 
for  the  combination  of  betel,  areca-nnt,  lime  8cc.,  which* 
is  politely  offered  (along  with  otto  of  roses)  to  visitors,  and  f 
w'hich  intimates  the  termination  of  the  visit."      (Hobson 
Jobson,  p.  689). 


^ 
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wood,  were  troubled  with  certain  persons  that 
farmed  the  customes  there;  and  in  regaurd 
wee  never  used  to  pay  customes  for* such 
things  before,  neither  did  we  make  them  pay 
customes  for  such  petty  things,  wee  desired 
his  letters  to  the  habaldarrs  about  us  that  wee 
might  not  pay  custome  for  them,  and  he 
answered,  "I  will  give  you  my  order,  you  shall 
pay  none  hereafter." 

Then  I  asked  him,  if  wee  should  have 
occasion  to  carry  goods  through  his  countrey, 
what  customes  would  he  demand  of  us.  He 
answered  he  would  consider  of  that. 

The   he   gave   us   some   bettle   nutt   and 
Pawne,  and  to  me  two  course  striped  cuttanees' 
and  two  salloe^  sashes,  and  to  Samgee  one 
piece  of  the  like  cuttanee,  and  then  rose  up, 
and  wee  parted ;  and  as  soone  as  I  came  into 
my  chamber,  he  sent  Pillagee  to  me  to  tell  me 
I  might  goe  downe  the  hill  and  leave  Samgee 
above  for  the  letters.     I  told  Pillagee  that  I 
expected  I  should  have  spake  with  him  again 
about  Rajapore  businesse  and  that  I  could 
not  goe  for  Bombay  without  Pillagee  went 
with  me.    Pillagee  said  he  would  acquaint  the 
Hajah  with  what  I  said,  and  soe  I  left  Samgee 
above  and  went  downe  the  hill. 


«r  J;."^"'f,  ^"^^,  °^  piece-goods,  apparent! v  either  of  silt 
or  m,x^ed  ^  k  and  cotton,"     (Hobson  Jobson,  p    389) 
A  soft  cotton  stuff  of  Turkey  red  colour 


/      \ 
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I  expected  that  Sevagee  would  have  spoke 
to  me  concerning  the  Sidy,  but  he  said  not  one 
word  of  him,  neither  of  the  ship,  although  he 
received  letters  this  day  from  the  merchants 
of  her,  and  at  his  rising  from  me  he  was  urged 
to  speake  to  me  about  it;  but  he  did  not,  but 
told  the  fellow,  as  I  am  informed  by  one  of 
our  persons,  that  if  the  English  would  part 
with  the  goods,  they  might,  but  he  could  not 
force  them,  and  I  doe  believe  he  would  be  glad 
if  wee  would  sattisfy  our  selves  any  such  way 
to  excuse  him  for  it. 

6th.  Samgee  stayed  above  two  dales  on 
the  hill  ere  he  came  downe,  and  when  he 
came  brought  only  his  orders  about  the  salt 
and  wood  businesse,  and  the  Rajah  sent  me 
word  he  would  send  an  answer  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  one  of  his  owne  people  named  Beema 
Pundett,  and  that  I  might  goe  to  Choull  to 
aett  a  boate,  and  he  should  be  there  in  a  daie 
or  two  after  me ;  soe  I  left  a  peon  there  to  come 
with  Beema  and  wee  left  Rajery  to  goe  for 
Choul. 

7th.  and  met  his  Honours  letter  at 
Nigeampoor'  about  12  a  clock,  where  it 
thundered  much  and  soe  much  raine  fell,  wee 
could  not  ford  the  river,  but  were  forced  to 
stay  there  all  night. 


>) 


'Nizampur,    in    the   Kolaba   District    about    8   miles 
north-east  of  Mangaon. 


4  ' 


8th.  The  waters  were  abated,  and  wee 
got  over  and  to  Astomee^^  about  two  a  Clock, 
where  I  hired  a  boate  to  carry  us  to  Choul, 
were  wee  arrived  at  night,  and  wrote  to  his 
Honour  of  my  proceedings,  and  sent  what 
papers  I  had  from  Sevagee,  and  in  regaurd  his 
Honour  in  his  last  letter  ordered  me  to  stay 
till  I  heard  further  from  him,  I  wrote  to  his 
Honour  I  would  stay  untill  I  heard  further 
from  him. 

9th.  I  went  to  the  Captain  of  Choul  to 
give  him  a  visit,  who  understanding  I  lay  at  a 
Moore  house  last  night,  he  ordered  me  a 
house  and  other  necessaries  in  the  City,  to 
whom  I  was  much  obliged. 

This  City,  or  Citadell  rather,  is  built 
circular,  the  whole  being  encompassed  with 
9  bastions,  some  after  the  old  manner  of  | 
moones,  but  most  angular,  with  but  few 
ordinance,  but  are  said  to  be  very  good.  It  is 
also  entreanched  as  farr  as  they  durst  for  fear 
the  sea  breakes  in  within;  it  hath  been 
furnished  with  fair  buildings  but  now  |  parts 
thereof  are  ruinous  and  the  rest  hardly  two 
families  in  a  streete.  Whither  occasioned  bv 
the  unhealthinesse  of  the  place  or  that  they 
are  removed  I  knowe  not,  soe  that  at  present 
there  are  none  but  a   few  souldiers,   except 


^°  Ashtami,  a  small  town  opposite  Roha  on  the  other 
side  of  the  creek. 
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eccelesiastick.  Within  the  walls  are  6 
churches,  viz.  St.  Domingo,  St.  Francisco,  St. 
Augustino,  St.  Paulo,  Misericorida  and  De 
Sey.  Without  the  walls  are  four,  viz.  St. 
Sebastiano,  St.  Joane  De  Merce  and  De  Madre 
De  Dios  and  one  over  the  river  called  Nos 
Seignora  De  Marr." 

13th.  T  received  his  Honours  letter  to  goe 
for  Bombay. 

14th.  I  went  to  Batty,  but  noe  boate 
come  to  fetch  me. 

15th.  In  the  afternoone  the  Haval  Durr 
of  old  Choul  sent  me  word  that  the  Brahmany 
was  come  from  Sevagee  and  desired  I  would 
stay  a  dav  for  him  at  Battv,  which  I  did,  but 
he  came  not. 

17th.     This  mornina  the  boate  came  and 

CD 

we  went  aboard  presently  and  about  two  a 
clock  arrived  at  Bombay  with  safety. 

This  is  a  true  account  of  what  passed  in 
my  journey  to  Sevagee. 

Thomas  Xiccolls. 

(Endorsed)  May  and  June  1673. 

Mr.  Thomas  Niccolls  his  Diary  of  his 
journey  to  Sevagee. 


11  Igreja  de  Nossa  Senhora  de  Mar,  or  Church  of  onr 
Lady  of  the  Sea  built  by  the  famous  Franciscan  friar 
Antoniso  do  Porto. 
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O.  C.  3807. 

[Instructions  given  by  the  President  for 
Nara  Si  may  to  observe  in  the  Treaty  betiveene 
the  Honble.   Company  and  Sevagee  Rajah.'] 

[June,  1673.] 

The  Envoy  of  Sevagee  Rajah,  called  by 
the  name  of  Bhimagee  Pundett,  having 
declared  on  behalfe  of  the  said  Sevagee  Rajah 
that  he  is  contented  to  pay  12,000  Pagodes,  in 
regard  of  the  loss  that  the  English  had 
received  by  the  robbery  of  Rajapore,  the 
Governor  and  Council  cannot  accept  of  the 
aforesaid  summe  by  reason  of  having  no  just 
accompt  of  the  greate  loss  they  had,  which 
amounts  to  above  90,000  Pagodes,  and  though 
the  said  Envoy  declares  that  Sevagee  Rajah 
did  not  receive  so  much,  yett  the  loss  to  the 
English  in  Rajapore  occasioned  by  him  was 
so  much,  besides  the  loss  of  particular  English 
men  which  amounts  to  near  20,000  Pagodes 
new,  besides  the  said  Companys  loss.  And 
having  an  express  order  from  his  Majestic  of 
Greate  Brittaine  not  to  agree  in  the  Treaty  of 
peace  with  the  said  Sevagee  untill  the  said 
summe  of  20,000  Pagodes  of  the  said  English 
men  be  restored,  yett  the  President  and 
Councill,  to  manifest  their  good  will  have 
granted,   for  the   consideration   of  friendship 
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with  the  said  Sevagee  Rajah,  to  accept, 
instead  of  20,000  Pagodes,  the  summe  of 
12.000  pagodes,  to  be  paid  for  the  said  perti- 
cular  English  men,  which  summe  is  to  be 
received  in  ready  money  or  in  goods.  And 
as  to  what  belongs  unto  the  Honoble.  Com- 
pany, the  President  and  Councill  hath  agreed 
that  instead  thereof,  the  said  Sevagee  Rajah 
shall  grant  the  English  nation  liberty  to  trade 
seaven  yeares  time  with  the  port  of  Rajapore, 
not  paying  any  customes,  or  five  yeares  at  the 
least,  which  will  be  a  greate  advantage  and 
profitt  to  Sevagee  Rajah  in  increasing  his 
estate  and  creditt. 

As  to  the  two  gunns  that  Sevagee  Rajah 
desired  by  his  Envoy,  Bhimagee  Pundett,  you 
shall  answer  that  after  the  business  is  ended 
and  peace  made,  he  shall  not  have  only  two, 
but  as  many  as  he  will,  and  likewise  any  other 
thinge  that  he  hath  need  of. 

For  granting  the  Customes  free  for  seaven 
yeares  Sevagee  Rajah  may  thinke  it  too  much, 
to  which  you  are  to  answer  that  though  wee 
doe  not  pay  customes  for  our  goods,  yett  other 
merchants  shall  pay  for  theire  goods  and  for 
any  others  that  the  said  merchants  shall 
bring  in  returne  of  ours,  by  which  the  said 
Sevagee  Rajah  will  reap  great  profitt  and  his 
Port  will  thereby  flourish. 

If  Sevagee  Rajah  shall  make  any  question 
about  the  vessell  of  Rajapore  which  was  forced 
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by  a  storme  into  Bombay,  you  are  to  answer 
that  all  vessells  that  are  driven  by  stormes 
into  the  Portugall  lands,  or  the  lands  of 
Sevagee  Rajah,  are  lost,  which  he  understands 
very  well ;  and  for  this  reason  the  said  vessell 
and  goods  were  embargode. 

Concerning  the  robbery  and  taking  away 
of  our  goods  at  Hubely  by  the  people  of 
Sevagee  Rajahs,  in  case  that  he  denyes  it,  you 
are  to  answer  that  wee  have  certaine  advises 
thereof  from  our  Factors  in  those  parts,  but 
wee  have  not  any  certainty  of  the  quantity  that 
was  robbed,  which  wee  shall  know  very 
suddainly  and  then  acquaint  him  thereof. 

•  It  is  necessary  that  you  shall  question 
Sevagee  Rajah  concerning  the  Hoy  which  last 
yeare  was  bought  from  the  Mallabars  by  the 
Havalder  of  (illegible),  and  to  endeavor  to  the 
utmost  to  gett  an  order  for  the  said  Havalder 
to  deliver  the  said  Hoy  as  Ukewise  for  some 
wine  that  is  yett  in  Alher,  for  if  they  delivered 
the  French  Hoy,  likewise  bought  from  the 
Mallabar,  tis  but  reason  that  they  should 
deliver  our  Hoy,  it  standing  much  with  our 
creditt  to  have  her  delivered. 

Likewise  I  desire  you  to  doe  your  diligence 
to  conclude  and  agree  with  Sevagee  Rajah 
about  the  12,000  Pagodes  and  free  customes  for 
seaven  yeares,  giving  him  good  exemples  for 
it.  But  if  hee  will  not  stand  to  it,  then  follow 
the  last  remedie,  which  I  order  you  to  make 
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an  end  for  10,000  Pagodes  and  free  customes 
for  five  yeares.  And  in  case  he  will  not  allow 
the  said  10.000  Pagodes.  then  to  agree  in  nine 
or  eight  thousand  and  free  customes  for  four 
yeares,  of  all  which  you  are  to  acquaint  me  by 
H  letter  to  Bombay,  that  I  may  order  what 
shall  be  most  convenient. 
[Endorsed] 

Instructions     for      \aransimay     to      be 
observed  in  his  treaty  with  Sevagee, 

\aran   Sinay's  Letter. 
(F.  /?.  Svrat,  vol  88.  foJs.  78-6o.) 

Honourable  Sir, 

I  arrived  at  Rairy  on  Tewsday  of  the  last 
weeke  which  was  the  24th  March  and  on  the 
same  dav  I  went  to  Banchar^  to  visitt  Naragy 
Punditt '  which  place  is  at  the  mountaines 
foot,  and  enquireing  for  him  I  encountered 
with  his  eldest  sonne  Parlad  Punditt  who 
advised  me  that  his  father  Naragy  Punditt 
was  at  the  mountaines  head  and  made  me 
waite  the  Rajah  Sevagys  order  to  goe  up,  upon 
which  I  sent  one  of  my  ser^'ants  to  give  the 
Rajah  notice  of  my  arrivall.  who  returned  the 
same  day  with  order  from  Xeragy  Punditt 
that  I  should  remaine  in  his  house  untill  the 
time  of  mourning  was  over  for  the  death  of 
the  Rajah  Sevajees  wife,  which  I  did  resting 
there  five  dayes  without  opperating  anything. 

1  Probably   Panchad   below   Raigad. 
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in  the  interim  came  Naragy  Punditt  to  his 
habitation  to  celebrate  the  Jentues  New  veares 
day  and  the  next  day  carried  me  up  the  hill 
with  him  and  enordered  me  a  good  entertain- 
ment in  a  large  hou^^e  where  I  remained  five 
davs  more. 

Yesterday   at    noone   being   the   third   of 
April  Xaragy  Punditt  accompanied  me  up  to 
the  Rajahs  court  and  brought  mee  before  him 
who  received  me  with  much  courtesy,  gave 
me  a  seat  very  neare  him  enquirincr  of  your 
Honours  good  health  of  which  I  gave  him  an 
account  and  reciprocal]  returned  his  comple- 
ment; at  which  letting  (or  setting)  I  entered 
on  the  Rajapore  business,  and  Xaraev  Punditt 
according   to   his   accustomed   favour  in   our 
behalfe  demonstrated  the  matter  better  then 
I  expec'ted  to  his  master  the  Rajah  on  which 
Savejee  presently   enordered   his   scrivans   to 
passe  orders   concerning  this   affaire,   viz.   to 
pay  the  Rajapore  money  at  three  payments  to 
Witt  2500  Pagotas  of  the  Rajapore  customes 
2500  to  be  paid  the  first  monsoone  comensing 
the  first  September  next,  and  5000  to  be  paid 
two  yeares  space  to  make  which  writings  and 
orders  3  or  four  dayes  will  be  requisite,  which 
being    effected    I    will    send    them    to    your 
Honour  by  Adall  the  Moody  who  is  now  with 
me.  who  arriving  in  safety  to  your  Honour 
will    acquaint    more   clearly   of   all    passages 
here.  I  intend  to  have  sente  Sevagys  writtings 


/ 
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an  end  for  10,000  Pagodes  and  free  customes 
for  five  yeares.  And  in  case  he  will  not  allow 
the  said*  10,000  Pagodes,  then  to  agree  in  nine 
or  eight  thousand  and  free  customes  for  four 
yeares,  of  all  which  you  are  to  acquaint  me  by 
a  letter  to  Bombay,  that  I  may  order  what 
shall  be  most  convenient. 

[Endorsed] 

Instructions     for     Naransimay     to 
observed  in  his  treaty  7vith  Sevagee. 

Naran  Sinay's  Letter. 
(F.  R.  Surat,  vol.  88,  fols.  78-83.) 

Honourable  Sir, 

I  arrived  at  Rairy  on  Tewsday  of  the  last 
weeke  which  was  the  24th  March  and  on  the 
same  day  I  went  to  Banchar^  to  visitt  Naragy 
Punditt   which   place   is    at   the    mountames 
foot,  and  enquireing  for  him  I   encountered 
with   his   eldest   sonne   Parlad   Punditt  who 
advised  me  that  his  father  Naragy  Punditt 
was  at  the  mountaines  head   and  made  me 
waite  the  Rajah  Sevagys  order  to  goe  up,  upon 
which  I  sent  one  of  my  servants  to  give  the 
Rajah  notice  of  my  arrivall,  who  returned  the 
same   day  with  order  from   Neragy   Punditt 
that  I  should  remaine  in  his  house  untill  the 
time  of  mourning  was  over  for  the  death  of 
the  Rajah  Sevajees  wife;  which  I  did  restmg 
there  five  dayes  without  opperating  anything, 

1  Probably   Panchad   below   Raigad. 
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in  the  interim  came  Naragy  Punditt  to  his 
habitation  to  celebrate  the  Jentues  New  yeares 
day  and  the  next  day  carried  me  up  the  hill 
with  him  and  enordered  me  a  good  entertain- 
ment in  a  large  house  where  I  remained  five 
days  more. 

Yesterday  at  noone  being  the  third  of 
April  Naragy  Punditt  accompanied  me  up  to 
the  Rajahs  court  and  brought  mee  before  him 
who  received  me  with  much  courtesy,  gave 
me  a  seat  very  neare  him  enquiring  of  your 
Honours  good  health  of  which  I  gave  him  an 
account  and  reciprocall  returned  his  comple- 
ment; at  which  letting  (or  setting)  I  entered 
on  the  Rajapore  business,  and  Naragy  Punditt 
according  to  his  accustomed  favour  in  our 
behalfe  demonstrated  the  matter  better  then 
I  expected  to  his  master  the  Rajah  on  which 
Savejee  presently  enordered  his  scrivans  to 
passe  orders  concerning  this  affaire,  viz.  to 
pay  the  Rajapore  money  at  three  payments  to 
witt  2500  Pagotas  of  the  Rajapore  customes 
2500  to  be  paid  the  first  monsoone  comensing 
the  first  September  next,  and  5000  to  be  paid 
two  yeares  space  to  make  which  writings  and 
orders  3  or  four  dayes  will  be  requisite,  which 
being  effected  I  will  send  them  to  your 
Honour  by  Adall  the  Moody  who  is  now  with 
me,  who  arriving  in  safety  to  your  Honour 
will  acquaint  more  clearly  of  all  passages 
here,  I  intend  to  have  sente  Sevagys  writtings 
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and  orders  by  this  bearer  but  seeing  it  would 
cost  some  time  before  they  were  finished,  and 
your  Honour  enordering  me  to  send  you  a 
daily  express  is  the  reason  I  so  suddenly  dis- 
patch this  man ;  and  the  reason  I  wrote  your 
Honour  not  before  is  because  Naragy  Punditt 
desired  me  not  to  write  untill  I  had  spoke 
with  Sevajee  for  which  fault  I  desire  your 

Honours  pardon. 

I  cannot  advise  your  Honour  particularly 
of  what  newse  here  stirring  having  not  suffi- 
cient time,  but  it  seems  unreasonable  I  should 
totally  decline  it,  Sevajee  is  making  a  throne 
very  magniftcient  on  which  he  spends  much 
gould  and  Jewells  intending  to  be  crowned  m 
June  next  being  the  beginning  of  the  new 
veare  to  this  coronation  he  has  invited  many 
learned  Bramines,  and  will  liberally  bestow 
on  them  many  ellephants,  horses  and  money 
but   it    is    not   known    whether    he    will    be 
crowned  in  person  or  some  other  prince  for 
it  is  reported  he  hath  a  prince  of  the  Nisam- 
shahy  race  in  his  custody. 

By  other  conveighances  Your  Honour  wil 
have  received  newse  of  the  proceedings  of 
Sevaiees  army  nevertheless  I  cannot  be 
excused  without  giving  you  some  account; 
Bhadur  Caun  desire  to  descend  into  Concan 
but  understanding  that  the  Rajah  Sevajee 
hath  stopt  the  passages  by  breaking  the  wayes 
and  advances  twixt  the  hills,  and  keeping  a 
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constant  guard  there  where  the  passages  were 
most  difficult;  he  returned  from  whence  he 
came. 

The  Rajah  Sevajee  intended  to  proceed 
for  CurralP  to  give  new  orders  to  his  army,  and 
to  create  a  new  generall  of  his  horse  in  the 
roome  of  Partab  Ray^  who  fell  in  the  encounter 
of  Sevajees  army  with  Bullooll  Ckaun  in  a 
narrow  passage  betwixt  two  hills  who  with 
six  horsemen  more  were  slaine  being  not  suc- 
coured by  the  rest  of  the  army  so  that  Bullooll 
Ckaun  remained  victorious  but  An  and  Ray 
his  Lieutenant  sent  Sevajee  word  that  he 
should  not  resent  his  Generalls  death  he 
remayning  in  his  stead,  on  which  Sevajee 
enordered  Anand  Ray  to  succeed  him  in 
quality  and  pay^ ;  and  not  to  return  alive  with- 
out being  victorious  against  his  enemys  and 
Anand  Ray  being  a  valliant  person  on  his 
masters  order  mooved  with  the  whole  body  of 
his  horse  farr  into  the  enemys  country  in 
search  of  Bullooll  Ckaun;  but  it  happened  that 
Dilleel  Ckaun  understanding  of  Pratap  Ray's 


^  Kudal,  on  the  Karli,  thirteen  miles  north  of 
Savantvadi. 

^  Pratap  Rao  Gujar,  Samobat  of  Shivaji's  army,  was 
killed  when  rashly  charging  Bahlol  Khan's  army  with  six 
companions  only  at  Jesari  (or  Nivti,  according  to  the 
Jedhe  Chronology)  in  1674. 

^  This  statement  is  far  from  accurate.  On  the  8th 
April,  1674,  Shiva ji  reviewed  his  troops  at  Chiplun  and 
Hasaji  Mohite  was  appointed  Samobat  with  the  title  of 
Hambir  Rao. 
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death  fell  in  with  his  army  to  succour  BuUooll 
Ckaun;   makeing   great   haste    to   fight   with 
Anand  Ray  but  he  seeing  two  such  valiant 
enemys  before  him  durst  not  fight  them,  and 
thereupon   tooke   his   way   towards   Cannara 
journeying  15  leagues  per  diem,  he  before  and 
the  two  nobles  following  him  but  after  many 
days  march  not  dareing  to  effect  any  thing 
Dilleell  Ckaun  went  under  Panalla  to  besiege 
it  but  stayed  there  but  five  days  and  returned 
to  his  former  station,  and  BuUooll  Ckaun  went 
to  CoUapore,  Anand  Ray  passing  much  inland 
robbed  a  city  called  Pench  eight  leagues  from 
Bancapore    which   citty    belongs    to    BuUooll 
Ckaun  jaghere,  from  whence  he  returned  well 
laden  with  3000  oxen  laden  with  goods,  which 
Bullooll    Ckaun    and    Quider    Ckaun    under- 
standing, they  intended  to  intercept  him  with 
their  whole  army  encountring  ueare  Banca- 
pore, where  happened  a  desperate  battell,  but 
Anand  Ray  gott  the  victory.     In  said  battell 
fell   a   brother   of   Quider   Ckaun,   cousen   of 
Bullooll  Ckauns  and,  Anand  Ray  robbed  the 
whole  army  and  brought  500  horse  and  two 
ellephants  and  other  things,^''  Bullooll  Ckaun 
and  Quidher  Ckaun  flying  away ,  Anand  Ray 
on  his  return  leaving  his  booty  with  Sevagee 
is  gone  to  Bellagatte  to  robbe  more  townes. 

4a  This  is  corroborated  by  the  J<?<11\';  Ch^ono'oS>:^^|;;'^5 
says  that  Anand  Rao  fought  Kadir  khan  and  captured 

two  elephants. 
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I  have  discoursed  with  Naragy  Punditt 
concerning  the  peace  you  desired  might  be 
concluded  with  the  Sidy  Foote  Ckaun  he 
answered  with  many  comparison  shewing 
that  Sevagee  had  no  inclination  thereunto 
whereupon  I  never  talkt  more  about  that 
affaire  of  which  Naragy  Punditt  will  himself 
write  you. 

I  shall  give  your  Honour  what  I  have 
heard  of  Siddy  Sambole  in  a  few  words,  he 
engaged  with  Daulett  Ckauns  navy  in  Satouly 
River^  where  there  was  slaine  above  one 
hundred  men  of  the  Siddys  and  44  of  Daulett 
Ckauns  who  gaines  the  victory  but  is  wounded 
with  an  arrow  and  it  is  reported  that  Siddy 
Sambole  is  likewise  wounded,  and  his  hands 
burnt,  he  not  meeting  with  good  success  in 
the  aforesaid  river  is  gone  to  Haresser^  neare 
Vessing  this  news  Sevajee  told  me  himselfe, 
now  I  desire  your  Honour  not  to  licence  the 
Siddy  to  enter  into  your  port  nor  his  men  to 
come  on  shoare  for  if  you  should  not  thinke 
convenient  to  refuse  him  it  would  cause  great 
difference  to  arrise  betwixt  us  and  Sevagee,  for 
soe  much  he  declared  to  me  at  first  meeting. 

Now  I  desire  your  Honour  to  send  Mr. 
Henry    Oxinden     imediately    with     a     good 

5  River  Muchukundi.   which   flows   by  Satavli   in   the 
Kajapur  sub-division. 

^u     ^  ^^^^hareshwar,    in   Janjiva,    on   the  north   banks   of 
the  Savitri  or  Bankot  river. 
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present,  because  I  cannot  stay  long  here  by 
reason  of  the  unwholesome  waters  o   the  hiUs. 

Concerning  the  present  ^-'^yj^^'^l'^l  ^ 
quired  of  me  and  I  answered  him  that  Mi^ 
Henry  Oxinden  would  bring  an  Arab  horse 
withWrn  of  considerable  valine  who     e^e 
me    to   write    to   your   Honour    no     to    sencl 
any   because    the    Rajah    had     oUl    him    he 
had     not    occasion     «^    f  >     ^^^    ^^    send 
liew     thereof     you     would     V^^'^f^J'' 
him    some    precious    stones    either    peailes 
o      diamonds    which    ^lay    be    worth     hs 
wearing  at  his  coronation  wherefor    I  des- 
your  Honour  to  send  some  ru  gs  of  pmnous 
Lnes  or  pearles  or  some  ohaines  of  P    rle« 

which  the  ^^^^^\;^'\^Z.tS^ 

because  these  people  ^^inke  thai  u         ^ 
cannot  want  pearles  and  ^^herje- ells  being 
Hierchants  that  trade  m  Bh^PP^^S;      ^I'^l    . 
Punditt'  enorders  me  to  write  to  your  Honou 
iZ  \i  you  should  send  a  horse  the  Rajah 
that  it  you  s'li  ^.^  gQjne  of 

would  never  ride  on^  ^ini  but  g  ^^   ^^^^ 

his   servants   or   s«"^^^'\    .  ^      ^^  Turkish 
„,any  horses  as  well  as  Arabbs  as 

Council  which  he  hath  made  known  to  the 

-T^;—^— :„„!,•.  Chie.  J...icc  (Sen.  5..*"  » 

Indian  History,  pp.  128-132). 
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Rajah  wherefore  it  is  convenient  that  Mr. 
Henry  Oxinden  comes  with  a  considerable 
present  in  conformity  to  his  quaUty  which 
may  be  about  1000  or  1200  Rs.  It  is  also 
reasonable  that  you  present  the  Rajah  with 
something  at  the  time  of  his  coronation  but 
this  present  you  now  send  will  serve  for  all. 
I  likewise  advertise  your  Honour  to  mind 
Girderdas  to  send  25  ordinary  thurmas  to 
Naragy  Punditt  for  which  he  often  persecutes 
me  and  Girder  promised  to  send  them  just 
after  my  departure;  God  preserve  Your 
Honour  is  the  prayer  of 

Rairy  4th  April  1674  Your  humble  servant 
(translated  out  of  the  Naran  Sinay. 

Portuguese  original). 

Presents  for  Shivaji. 

F.  /?.,  vol.  87,  {Sural)  Sural  to  Bombay, 
the  18th  April,  1674,  fols.  153  &  154. 

Wee  are  now  in  answer  of  yours  of  the  9th 
current  inclosing  us  a  translate  of  Narrandas 
Sinas  letter  by  which  wee  preceive  you  are 
likely  to  come  to  a  speedy  accomodacon  with 
Sevajee  on  the  condicons  that  you  were  the 
last  yeare  treating  about  of  paying  you  10,000 
Pagoths  in  full  satisfaction  of  the  Honourable 
Companys  and  their  servants  losses  in  Raja- 
pore  and  we  may  consequently  inferr  that  the 
Companys    late  loss  at  Hubely  must  be  in- 

28 
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eluded    your  sending  Mr.  O^indeixou^^i 
1      Xpp  hone  will  make  some  addition  by 
employ  wee  t^^P^^^      ^^      priviledges  for  our 
his  procureing  us  further  ^  -  ^^ 

trade  in  his  country,  the  present 

^-^rCe  rv^h;"  Cheung  these  two 
pany  him,  ^^ee  na  particulars 

dayes  as  "-J  ^J^^^Xat  is  wanting,  as  the 

as  you  f-^^l'^^^  ^X2l,  and  the  Ruble  ring 
Ruble  for  the  e^t  jew    ^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^ 

of  such  value^  which  are  p^  ^^ 

/-nrflhle   wee  have  suppiyeo  vn 

curaDie,  w  ^.^^^  ^^^^^y  ^g  as 

a  neat  worke,  which  w  ^^^  ^^^^^     ^^^^ 

acceptable  to  him  ^^J^^^  are    as 

particulars    which    wee    sena    y 

f oUowes  -. 
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Rutt. 

2  Peaile  weighing  l^- 

4    ditto   weighing  18- 

1  Diamond  Ring  a  rose  cutt 

1  ditto 

1  ditto  a  table 

1  Head  Jewell  like  a  feather 

2  Bracelets 


Insurance 


Rups. 

cost  500 
cost  750 
cost  450 
cost  325 
cost  130 
cost  680 
cost  450 

3285 
29i 

3314i 


4 

v) 


All  with  particulars  wee  have  [delivered] 
to  Moan  Drumdas  and  Volup  Lickmedas 
sheroflfs  to  send  you,  which  they  do  by  a 
cossett  that  accompanyes  your  cooly  the  bearer 
hereof. 

That  Sevajee  is  much  offended  at  your 
favouring  the  Siddee  in  permitting  his  ves- 
sells    to    winter    att    your    island,    and    hath 
expresst  soe  much  to  Narrandas  Sinay  wee 
have  reason  to  believe  and  you  may  doe  noe 
less  of  the  other  interest  here,  for  when  the 
Governor  here  or  the  Kings  Generall  near  you 
there,  shall  come  to  understand  (as  certainly 
they  will)  this  your  embassage,  and  conclu- 
sion of  a  peace  with  the  Kings  enemy,  together 
with  your  denyall  of  their  fleett  to  harbour 
with  you,  you  must  needs  conclude  that  the 
Mogull  will  take  us  for  none  of  his  friends, 
and  that  wee  must  be  exposed  to  many  in- 
juryes  if  the  Company  doe  not  also  suffer  in 
their  trade.     But  you  having  soe  often  mani- 
fested to  us  how  much  the  good  and  well  be- 
ing of  the  island   both   for  provissions   and 
traffique  depends  upon  an  accomodacon  with 
Sevajee  together  with  the  trade  that  wee  ex- 
pect to  have  by  the  settlement  of  factoryes  in 
his  country,  that  wee  shall  patiently  endure 
what  these  people  may  impose  on  us,  rather 
then  declyne  the  interest  and  benefitt  of  the 
Company  in  their  island. 

As  Narran  Sinay  doth  give  you  litle  hopes 
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of  procureing  peace  between  Sevajee  and 
Siddee  of  Danda  Rajapore,  soe  wee  think  it  not 
a  business  soe  facile  to  be  effected,  for  a  warr 
soe  many  yeares  standing,  to  be  suddenly 
accomodated,  thus  wee  have  given  answer  to 
your  letter  and  haveing  nothing  here  of  newes 
that  offers  wee  must  conclude  and  subscribe. 

p  s whereas  wee  intended  to  send  you  a 

dagger  the  man  that  ownes  it  stands  on  such 
high  termes  for  it  that  we  thought  it  not 
necessary  to  buy  it  at  soe  extravagant  a  rate. 

O.  C,  Vol.  35,  No.  3963. 
[Instructions  given  by  us  the  Governor 
and  Councill  for  affaires  of  the  Honourable 
Company  on  the  Island  Bombay  unto  our 
lotving  friend  Mr.  Henry  Oxinden  to  be  ob- 
served by  him  in  the  negotiation  of  treaty 
with  Seuage  Rajah.'] 
Mr.  Henry  Oxinden, 

The  experience  you  have  had  of  all  the 
affaires  of  moment  and  overtures  which  have 
occured  betwixt  Seuage  and  us  relating  to  this 
treaty  by  means  of  your  daily  assistance  ot 
us  in  the  council  where  the  matter  hath  been 
largely  debated  may  excuse  the  trouble  of  our 
furtherr]  animadversions  thereon  m  this 
paper,  but  that  we  may  not  be  wholy  wanting 
to  our  duty  we  thinke  good  to  recomend  the 
foUfowling  instructions  for  your  observation^ 
The     former     difference     between     tne 
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Honourable  Company  and  Seuag[e]  at  Raja- 
pore being  for  the  present  accomodated  by  a 
mutuall  agrement  and  contract  between  us 
with  the  particulers  whereof  you  are  throughly 
acquainted,  our  next  worke  is  to  endeavour 
the  establishment  of  a  secure  and  advanta- 
geous course  of  trade  betwixt  this  Island  and 
the  countryes  under  his  jurisdiction,  which 
we  trust  in  God  may  tend  very  much  to  our 
Honourable  Masters  interest  for  the  better 
effecting  whereof  we  have  thought  good  to 
send  you  to  the  said  Seuages  court  at  the 
castle  of  Raire  that  you  may  in  person  treat 
with  him  touching  the  confirmation  of  those 
articles  which  we  herewith  deliver  unto  you 
and  for  that  the  evil  custome  of  theise  easterne 
ports  puts  the  Company  to  an  indispencible 
necessity  of  presents  in  such  cases,  there  being 
nothing  to  be  done  in  theise  parts  of  the  world 
without  them. 

We  judge  it  necessary  and  prudent  in  this 
conjuncture  to  be  som[e]  what  more  free 
handed  then  otherwise  we  should  be,  and 
that  wee  may  the  better  prevaile  with  him 
and  his  ministers  of  state  to  gr[a]tifie  the 
Company  in  theire  reasonable  demand  and 
to  procure  the  better  esteeme  and  endeare- 
ment  of  our  nation,  and  traid  amongst  them, 
wherefore  at  your  arrivall  when  you  observe 
a  convenient  time  you  are  to  present  to  Seuage, 
his  mother,  son  &a.  those  Jewells  and  rarityes 
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which  are  appointed  in  consultation  for  them 
which  we  hope  will  be  very  acceptable  seeing 
as  Naran  Sinay  informe  us  they  are  more 
desirous  of  such  Jewells  then  any  other  thing 
we  can  present  them,  which  therefore  will  be 
more  proper  and  necessary  in  regard  Seuage 
is  designing  to  make  himself  a  king. 

In  the  contract  signed  by  Seuage  wherein 
he  promiseth  the  payment  of  10,000  kings 
Pagothas  for  satisfaction  of  the  Companys 
losse  sustained  at  Rajapore,  there  are  some- 
things mentioned,  which  are  more  then  we 
agreed  to  in  our  treaty  with  his  Envoy  viz. 
it"  is  to  be  discounted  out  of  5000  Pagoths 
That  in  the  first  payment  of  2500  Pagoths 
worth  of  goods,  which  we  are  to  buy  of  him 
and  so  consequently  in  the  rest  of  the  pay- 
ments which  was  not  resolved  upon  or  agreed 
to  positively  by  us,  but  rather  that  we  were 
to  receive  it  in  ready  money  which  you  are  to 
press  him  unto  but  in  case  he  declares  he  can- 
not spare  ready  money,  and  that  he  will  force 
goods  upon  us,  you  are  to  be  careful  that  you 
doe  not  take  any  old  and  unmerchantable 
goods  and  that  they  be  not  ouerprized,  to  the 
end  neither  the  company  nor  the  interessed 
be  the  losers,  thereby,  and  if  you  can  possibly 
procure  pepper,  dungarees,  percollas,>  or  any 
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1  Dungaree  is  a  kind  of  coarse  and  inferior  cotton 
cloth.  Percollas  or  Percalles  were  pieces  of  plain  calico. 
(Moreland,  From  Akbar  to  Aurangzeb,  p.  130.) 
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sort  of  callicoes  proper  for  Europe  it  will  be 
much  the  better  provided  the  prices  are 
reasonable,  wherein  you  must  regulate  your- 
self according  to  the  list  of  prices  which  you 
will  carry  along  with  you  and  for  that  we 
observe  Seuage  Rajah  hath  a  percoll  of  old 
cannekins  which  he  is  desirous  to  dispose  of 
we  would  have  you  to  please  him,  and  for 
formallity  sake  looke  upon  them,  but  not  to 
medle  with  them  except  you  find  the  Company 
will  be  gainers  by  them  and  not  losers. 

Secondly,  in  that  clause  wherein  he  ad- 
mits the  English  libery  to  setle  Factories  in 
any  part  of  his  dominions  we  find  that  Nego- 
tanna  and  Penn^  and  the  parts  lying  over 
against  Bombay  are  not  expressly  included, 
wherefore  we  would  have  you  make  that  one 
of  the  articles  that  we  may  setle  and  build 
warehouses  in  any  of  these  parts,  declaring 
that  it  will  be  a  great  conveniency  to  his  owne 
occasions,  and  a  meanes  to  bring  downe  traide 
to  that  part  of  the  country. 

Thirdly,  in  the  last  clause  he  limits  the 
EngHsh  that  they  shall  buy  and  sell  only 
inports  and  not  transport  any  goods  in  the 
inland  countryes,  this  you  may  tell  him  is  a 
great  inconveniency  and  discouragement  to 
traide ;  and  that  which  no  king  or  prince  ever 
hitherto  imposed  upon  us,  for  in  all  Indostan, 

2  The  chief  town  of  a  sub-division  of  the  same  name 
in  the  Kolaba  District. 
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Decan,  Persia  Arabia  and  the  South  Sea*s  and 
other  parts  where  we  traide  we  have  liberty 
to  transport  goods  paying  custome  at  port 
only.  Wherefore,  you  might  press  him  by  all 
reasonable  argument  to  make  an  alteration  of 
that  clause,  and  to  grant  us  the  same 
preuiledg[e]  which  we  enjoy  in  other  parts, 
otherwise  we  shall  be  very  much  discouraged, 
and  not  traide  so  much  as  otherwise  we  shall 
doe. 

Wee  reasonably  presume  that  Seuage  will 
be  much  offended  at  the  Sidyes  wintering  his 
fleet  in  this  bay,  but  when  he  hath  understood 
what  endeauers  we  have  used  to  turne  him 
out  and  how  roughly  we  have  treated  his  men, 
the  perticulers  whereof  you  are  to  manifest 
unto  him,  haveing  been  witness  of  the  trans- 
actions here,  and  when  you  have  represented 
unto  him  and  made  him  sensible  of  the  indis- 
penceible  ingagements  that  we  have  in  the 
MocTulls  countrv  by  meanes  of  traide  and 
setling  of  factories  in  his  dominions,  we  doubt 
not  but  he  will  in  his  wisdom  be  fully  satisfied 
of  our  integrity,  and  the  full  desire,  we  have 
to  keep  a  good  understanding  with  his,  and 
you  may  furthe[r]  declare  that  he  also  hath 
vessells  wintering  here  as  well  as  they  and 
we  could  not  in  reason  and  prudence  deny 
the  Sidy  the  same  kindness,  though  it  be  very 
much  against  our  will  and  inclination. 

Amonast  Seuagees  chiefest  Ministers  of 
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state  you  must  per[ti]cularly  apply  yourselfe 
to  Naragy  Punditt  who  hath  expressed  extra- 
ordinary kindness  and  affection  to  the  Com- 
panys  interest  and  therefo[re]  you  are  to 
communicate  unto  him  all  our  desires  and 
proposalls,  before  they  be  presented  to 
Seuagee,  that  you  may  take  his  advise  and 
approbation,  therein,  desireing  him  to  inter- 
ceed  and  mediate  with  Seuagee  Rajah  for  the 
speedy  conclution  thereof.  You  are  also  to 
pay  all  civill  respects  to  his  Peshwa  or  second 
minister  of  state  Moropunt  and  likewise  to 
Annagee  Punditt  with  whom  we  may  have 
frequent  occasions  or  corispondence,  so  that 
the  nearer  intimacy  you  gaine  with  him  the 
better. 

Seing  that  the  present  warr  betwixt 
Seuagee  and  the  Sidy  of  Dan[da]  Rajpore 
causeth  a  great  obstruction  and  insecurity  to 
traide  w[e]  hold  it  consistent  with  the  Com- 
panys  intrest  and  becomeing  our  duty  so  farr 
as  in  us  lyes,  to  endeauour  an  accomodation 
of  peace  between  them,  for  if  they  two  were 
friends,  the  King  of  India's  fleet  now  sent  to 
assist  the  said  Sidy  would  be  called  home  and 
not  molest  these  parts  any  more,  where- 
fore we  desire  that  when  you  see  a  fit  opper- 
tunity  you  [press?]  the  matter  seriously  with 
Naragee  Punditt,  representing  unto  him 
the  advantages  of  such  a  peace  together 
with     the     charges     and     misery     of     the 
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warr,  and  that  it  is  like  long  to  continue 
at  least  so  long  as  this  King  lives,  except  he 
makes  peace  with  the  Sidy  Futty  Chaun, 
which  war  if  continued  may  prove  a  greater 
prejudice  to  Seuage  then  the  taking  of  Danda 
Rajpo[re]  will  advantage  him,  whereunto 
you  may  add  some  other  arguments  which 
the  President  hath  in  private  communicated 
unto  you  which  we  hope  will  [fol.  2b]  preuaile 
with  him  as  tending  to  his  owne  advantage, 
but  if  you  find  him  to  be  auerse  to  it,  you  may 
disist  from  mouing  of  it  to  the  Rajah  declar- 
ing that  what  the  President  designs  is  only 
the  office  of  a  good  neighbour  and  frients  to 
them  both,  for  he  desires  only  to  keep  peace 
one  with  another. 

In  the  agrement  made  with  Seuagees 
Envoy  Bimagee  Punditt  touching  the  satis- 
faction to  be  paide  the  Company  for  theire 
losse  at  Rajapore  in  regard  Neragee  Pundit 
whom  we  have  before  recommended  unto  you 
did  proue  the  only  mediator  to  bring 
Seuagee  to  fair  and  good  accomodation, 
we  thought  good  to  promise  him  for  his 
encouragement  500  Pagoths  to  be  paid 
him  out  of  the  said  money,  thereby 
to  oblige  him  the  more  to  doe  the  Company 
further  service  in  their  traide  hereafter,  and 
also  we  promised  to  Bimagee  Pundit  the  Envoy 
for  his  effectual  service  therein  100  Pagoths 
wherefore  in  case  they  desire  the  said  money 
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you  may  confirme  our  promise;  but  endeauour 
to  put  it  off  to  the  second  or  third  payment, 
but  if  they  earnestly  press  to  have  it  made 
good  out  of  the  first,  you  are  not  to  deny  them, 
for  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  keep  them  our 
friends. 

You  are  to  discource  with  Naragee 
Punditt  touching  the  opening  of  a  way  for  the 
merchants  to  convey  goods  betwixt  Ballagatt 
and  the  inland  mart  townes  of  Decan  and 
Negottanna  and  the  maine  over  against 
Bombay,  declaring  unto  him  that  it  will  be 
a  great  meanes  to  enrich  his  country  and 
secure  those  parts  for  when  our  traid  is  once 
setled  there  we  shall  be  better  able  to  assist 
him  in  the  strengthening  these  parts  against 
any  enemy  wherefore  we  desire  you  to  press 
him  earnestly  thereunto  for  that  it  will  be  a 
notable  advantage  to  his  country. 

You  are  also  to  advise  Naragee  Punditt 
that  he  use  his  intrest  to  persuaide  Seuagee 
to  encourage  all  merchants  to  traide  and  bring 
downe  goods  from  the  neighbouring  parts  of 
Decan  to  which  end  it  is  necessary  that  he 
causeth  his  officers  to  use  them  with  great 
kindness  in  moderate  customes  and  freedome 
from  unjust  exactions  for  nothing  doth  more 
advance  traid  then  that  and  he  will  find  his 
revenue  to  encrease  more  by  such  a  way  then 
hitherto  he  hath  taken. 

Wee  hope  the  management  of  this  affaire 
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will  not  require  much  time,  and  for  that  we 
know  not  how  emergencies  may  fall  out  we 
cannot  limit  the  time  of  your  stay,  but  refer 
it  to  you  for  we  would  not  have  you  return 
without  some  good  effect  of  your  business 
which  we  presume  may  be  completed  in  one 
month  or  40  dayes  at  most,  but  wee  desire 
you  to  advise  us  constantly  of  all  passages  or 
receipt  whereof  we  shall  give  you  such  further 
directions  as  are  necessary  and  so  we  commit 
you  to  the  Almightyes  protection  and  remaine 

Your  Loving  Friends. 

Bombay,  May  11th,  1674. 

Copy  instructions  for  Mr.  Henry  Oxinden 
to  hee  observed  in  his  treaty  with  Sevagy,  11th 
May,  1674.  No.  4.  Received  per  ship  Mary, 
30th  June,   1675. 

[Henry  Oxinden  from  Upper  Choule  15th 
May  1674,  Factory  Records,  Surat,  Vol.  88. 
Fol  137.] 

Wednesday  at  night  arrived  at  the 
Portugall  Choule,  where  wee  lodged  that  night 
at  St.  Sebastians  Church  without  the  citty  by 
reason  the  gates  were  shutt  up  though  it  was 
not  yet  8  of  the  clock,  the  Portugalls  being 
very  suspicious  of  Sevajee,  and  it  was  told  me 
by  a  Portugal  gentleman  that  came  to  vissitt 
the  Padre  of  the  Church  that  the  Vice  Roy 
had   already   declared   warr   against    him   in 
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Goa,  but  the  truth  of  it  I  suspect,  thinking 
[fol  138]  the  Portugalls  at  present  not  in  a 
capacity  to  contend  with  him.  Yesterday  in 
the  evening  arrived  to  this  place,  from  whence 
intend  to  sett  forward  within  this  houre  stay- 
ing only  to  gette  a  vissitt  to  this  Soobedarr 
(who  is  a  Braminy  of  Quallity)  and  dispatch 
away  the  Portugall  gentleman  Your  Honour 
recommended  to  me;  Sevajee  is  returned  from 
his  progress  to  Rairy  which  makes  me  make 
the  greater  hast  hence  that  if  possible  I  might 
accomplish  the  treaty  with  him  and  returne 
to  kiss  your  Honours  hands  ere  the  raines  are 
sett  in,  in  which  and  all  other  commands  I 
shall  use  my  utmost  dilligence. 

[Henry  Oxinden,  Rairy  Garr,  2lst  May, 
1674,  Factory  Records,  Surat,  Vol.  88. 
Fol.  138-141.] 

My  last  to  you  was  from  Choule,  since 
which  on  the  19th  instant  wee  arrived  here  to 
this  place  from  whence  to  our  sorrow  I  found 
the  Rajah  was  departed  to  visit  a  Pagoda  of 
his  St.  Bowanys  at  Parabgurr^^  and  celebrate 
some  ceremonyes  there  in  order  to  his  corona- 
tion having  carryed  with  him  a  Golden 
sombrero  which  he  hath  dedicated  to  the  use 
of  the  said  Pagotha;  it  is  reported  he  will 
returne  within  2  or  3  days  when  doubt  not  of 
a  speedy  admission   and  accomplishment  of 
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those  affairs  recommended  to  my  management, 
to  which  end  he  shall  not  want  solicitation, 
for  we  live  on  such  a  pott  dry  place,  and  baren 
of  all  things,  that  were  there  no  other  argu- 
ment  on  our  side  to  press  him  to  a  speedy  con- 
clusion  that  would  sufficiently  promot  us  to 
use  all  meanes  possible  for  a  speedy  dispatch. 
This    morning    I    gave   a    vissitt    to    Xaragee 
Pundit t   (who   received   us   very   kindly)   and 
delivered   him   his   Honours   letters,   shewing 
him   the   severall   presents   intended    for   the 
Rajah  and  ministers  of  state,  of  all  which  hee 
disliked    nothing    but    prizes,    being    an    ex- 
perienced    person     in     Jewells     and     having 
bought  many  in  Gulcundah  and  Orungabaud, 
he  declared  they  were  all  over  rated  or  the 
company  abused  by  the  buyers.  I  replied  they 
were  not  overrated  but  its  possible  they  might 
be  deare  bought  in  regard  they  were  procured 
in  past   against  the  Rajahs  coronation,  with 
which  he  seemed  satisfied,  and  promised  to 
help  us  to  the  Rajahs  presence  as  soon  as  con- 
veniently he  can  after  his  returne  from  Purrab 
Gurr.     I  took  (according  to  your  Honour  ^Sra. 
orders)  occation  to  discourse  with  him  concern- 
ina  the  concluding  a  peace  betwixt  the  Rajah 
and  the  Sidy  of  Danda  Rajapore  urging  those 
arguments  enordered  in  my  instructions  and 
likewise  those  communicated   me  in  private 
by  his  Honour:    but   all   were   not   prevalent 
enough  to  persuade  him  it  was  not  his  masters 
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interest  to  prosecute  that  siege  so  neer  a  con- 
clution.  for  the  Rajah  without  doubt  will  have 
Dande    either    this    raines   or    next   Monsoon 
intending    to   make   a   furious   assault   on    it 
speedily  after  his  coronation,  to  which  effect 
he  liath  enordered  his  best  souldiers  to  get 
themselves   in    readyness,   and   hath   already 
sent  15  pieces  Ordinance  more  to  strengthen 
and  renew  the  battary,  he  hath  offered  the 
Siddy    upon    delivery    of    the    Castle    what 
Monsupi  he  shall  desire,  upon  refusall  whereof 
he  must  expect  the  miserys  that  attend  warr, 
and  so  severe  an  enemy  as  Sevajee  Rajah,  who' 
as   Narajee    Punditt   reports,    vallus   not   the 
assistance  the  Mogulls  tieete  gives  him  nor  the 
damage  it  will  doe  his  country  in  the  future, 
what  the  Siddy  did  last  yeare  was  by  reason 
of  his  absence  in  Balagatt  but  he  hath  so  well 
provided   for   its   defence   that  he   thinks   it 
secure  enough,  besides  they  have  news  that 
Bauder  Ckaun^  is  very  angry  with  the  Siddy, 
and  will  furnish  him  with  no  more  monev  but 
intends  to  call  him  to  an  account  for  what 
already  spent,  and  what  service  he  hath  done 
the  king  for  it,  for  on  his  first  undertaking 
warr  by  sea  he  promised  to  conquer  the  sea 
coast,  and  take  the  castles  thereon  which  he 
hath  not  effected. 


*  Mansab. 

2  Bahadur  Khan,  foster  brother  of  Aurangzib. 
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Discoursing  further  with  him  concerning 
the    opening    the    wayes    to    Ballacatt,    and 
encourageing  the  merchants  to  bring  downe 
their  goods  to  the  seaports,  and  carry  on  their 
trade°which  would  be  to  the  Rajahs  greate 
profitt,    and    increase    of    his    incomes,    he 
answered  he  doubted  not  but  both  would  be 
shortly   effected,   for   that   that   the   king   of 
Vizapore,  by  the  Rajahs  often  incurtions  and 
spoyling  of  his  country,  was  sencible  that  a 
peace  with  him  was  far  more  advantagious 
than  a  warr,  and  therefore  had  sent  severall 
embassadores    to    treate    with    him,    and    he 
doubted  not  but  this  raines  it  would  be  con- 
cluded  and  yet  when  the  Rajah  was  crowned 
he  would  act  more  like  a  king  by  taking  care 
of  his  subjects,  and  endeavouring  to  advance 
trade  and  commerce  on  which  he  well  knows 
depends  the  happiness  and  florishing  estate 

of  the  Prince. 

From  the  MoguUs  Army  they  have  no 
other  news  then  that  Dillell  Ckaun  is  already 
gon  to  court,  to  whom  they  most  feared,  what 
there  remaynes  only  Bauder  Ckaun  against 
them,  whom  they  valine  not,  but  intend  to 
beate  up  his  quarters  after  the  raines.  Naragee 
Punditt  thinks  there  is  little  probability  of 
peace  with  the  Mogull  who  being  oppulent  and 
not  knowing  what  to  imploy  his  souldiers 
about  will  always  keepe  an  Army  against 
Sevajee;  but  having  peace  with  the  king  ot 
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Deccan  he  doubts  not  but  to  hold  him  to  it, 
and  make  his  country  flourish  againe. 

I  had  almost  forgot  to  lett  you  know  that 
when  in  discourse  I  had  given  Naragee 
Punditt  to  understand  what  had  passed 
betwixt  the  Siddy  and  your  Honour  at 
Bombay,  and  the  reason  of  his  wintering  there, 
which  was  contrary  to  your  consent,  hee 
seemed  much  satisfied  therewith  and  told  us 
if  by  reason  of  your  friendship  with  and 
interest  in  the  Mogulls  country  you  could  not 
deny  the  Siddys  wintering  there,  the  Rajah 
could  expect  nor  desire  anymore  but  that  you 
would  not  assist  him  in  anything  to  his  pre- 
judice. This  is  what  hath  hitherto  happened 
worthy  your  Honours  &a.  notice,  so  that  with 
due  respects  I  take  leave. 

[Henry  Oxinden's  Letter  from  Rairi  27th 
May,  1674.    Fols  U1-U3.'] 

My  last  addresses  to  you  were  of  the  21st 
present  month  wherein  I  gave  you  an  account 
of  what  passed  untill  that  time,  what  hath 
since  suc[c]eeded  please  to  read  in  the  sub- 
sequent lines  which  I  hope  you  will  be  the 
last  trouble  I  shall  give  you  untill  my  arrivall 
at  Bombay,  when  you  may  expect  the  vervall 
account  of  what  shall  pass  hereafter,  for  I  am 
given  to  understand  from  good  hands  that  my 
business  here  will  have  a  suddaine  period; 
The  21st  current,  the  Rajah  arrived  to  this 
castle  from  Purtab  Gurr,  and  the  next  dav 
29  ^ 
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wee  received  orders  to  assend  into  the  castle 
which  were  accordingly  effected,  where  wee 
found  a  house  fitted  for  our  reception,  which 
was  very  wellcome  to  us  after  having  suffered 
so  much  heat  and  incommodiousness  at  the 
Foot  of  the  Hill,  the  next  day  we  applied  our- 
selves to  Naragee  Punditt  desireing  him  to 
procure  our  (a  blank)  to  the  Rajah  who  did  all 
possible  he  could  to  attaine  it,  but  the  Rajah 
was,  and  is  still  so  busie  about  his  coronation 
and  marriage  with  two  other  women,  that  it 
was  yesterday  before  wee  had  audience  when 
presented  him  with  those  particulars  appoint- 
ed by  your  Honour  «fea.   for  him  which  he 
seemed  to  take  kindly,  and  assured  us  that 
wee  might  now  trade  securely,  and  without 
any  apprehension  of  eviU  from  him,  for  that 
the  peace  was  concluded ;  I  answered  that  was     . 
our  intent  and,  to  that  intent  your  Honour   ^^ 
&c  had  sent  me  to  his  court  to  gett  some 
articles   signed    and    priviledges   granted   by 
him   which  were  no  other  then  what  enjoyed 
in  Hindustan,  Decan,  Persia  &a.   where  wee 
had  a  trade,  he  replied  it  was  very  well  and 
referred  us  to  Mora  Punditt  his  Pessua  who 
is   to   examine   the   Articles,   and   gett   them 
sealed,  and  so  tooke  his  leave,  and  retired  into 
his  house  where  he  is  whole  days  together 
with  his  Bramines,  and  will   not  heare  any 
business  but  apply  himselfe  wholy  to  his  blind 
Devotion ;  wee  are  much  beholding  to  Naragee 
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Punditt  for  procuring  us  this  vissitt,  for  had 
he  not  interceeded  wee  might  have  been  this 
month  here  without  effecting  any  thing;  This 
day  or  to-morrow  I  intend  to  vissitt  his  Pessua 
&a.  Ministers  and  present  them  likewise  to 
debate  on  the  Articles  which  they  have  deli- 
vered them  translated  in  the  Moratty 
Language,  against  some  of  which  I  heare  they 
will  acceptt  and  especially  against  that  where- 
in its  incerted  that  Bombay  money  shall  goe 
current  in  the  Rajahs  Dominions  which  will 
never  [be]  granted,  for  after  his  coronation  he 
intends  to  set  up  a  mint,  and  proposes  to  him- 
selfe great  advantages  thereby,  so  that  Naragee 
Punditt  declares  he  will  never  agree  to  that, 
the  other  is  touching  our  ships  being  driven 
on  his  coast  by  foule  weather  that  he  should 
assist  us  in  the  recovery  of  ship  and  goods, 
which  is  quite  against  the  custome  and  laws 
of  Concan,  but  whether  they  will  insist  much 
on  the  last  I  cannot  tell  but  shall  shortlv  know 
when  I  shall  not  be  wanting  to  advise  your 
Honour.  There  is  a  prisoner  in  this  castle  by 
name  Sedoo  lassun  who  formerly  resided 
on  Bombay,  and  was  Siddv  Sambole's 
servant,  he  solicits  me  very  much  to  speake  to 
the  Rajah  for  his  release  declaring  himselfe 
to  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  island  and  out  of 
the  Siddys  service,  he  was  taken  prisoner 
goeing  over  to  the  maine  to  by  provissions  for 
the  island,  but  your  Honour  &a.  having  given 
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me   no   direccons   to   move  anything   in   his 
behalfe  (although  it  was  knowne  in  Bombay 
that  he  was  taken  before  my  departure)  I  have 
not  thought  fitt  to  stir  therein  but  sent  him 
word  I  would  write  to  your  Honour  &a.  about 
it  whose  order  herein  shall  be  obeyed.   In  my 
last  I  omitted  to  acquaint  your  Honour  &a. 
that    when    wee    shewed    the    presents    wee 
brought  for  the  Rajah  &a.  to  Xaragee  Punditt 
he  tooke  a  fancie  for  one  of  the  rings  which 
wee  thought  good  to  present  him  with,  and 
doubt  not  but  he  will  well  deserve  it  in  the 
future,  for  if  factoryes  be  settled  in  the  Rajahs 
Dominions  he  will  be  the  fittingest  person  to 
solicite  for  the  nation  in   this  Rajahs  court 
being  one  in  much  esteeme  with  the  Rajah 
whose    Council    he    follows    in    most    things, 
these  goe  by  the  returne  of  the  Bombay  coolyes 
who  brought  the  chaire  of  state  very  oppor- 
tunly  to  be  presented,  it  arriving  about  halfe 
an  houre  before  wee  had  admittance  and  these 
with    the    presentacon    of    due    respects    are 
tendred  by  Hon'ble  &a.    Your  Honours  most 
humble  servant. 

[Oxinden's  Letter  from  Rairi,  30th  May, 

1674.    Fols  145-147.'] 

Since  my  last  of  the  27th  instant  per 
returne  of  the  Cooleys  that  brought  the  chaire 
of  state  for  the  Rajah  I  have  received  Your 
Honours  of  the  23rd  present  together  with  the 
joy  full  news  of  his  Majestys  Navys  success 
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against  the  Dutch.    ^    ^    *    ^    This  morning 
I  sent  Naran  Sinay  to  our  Procurator  Naragee 
Punditt  to  know  what  hath  been  transacted 
in    our    business    touching    the    signing    the 
Articles  wee  demanded,  and  the  restoring  the 
vessell  belonging  to  our  Broach  broker  taken 
by  Deria  Sarung,  and  now  in  Carapatan,^  who 
very  fairely  pulled  off  the  reale  with  which 
he  had  so  long  clouded  us  with  expectation  of 
a  suddain  dispatch  and  sent  mee  word  that 
nothing  could  be  done  until  the  Rajah  was 
crowned,  who  stopps  his  eares  to  all  business 
whatever    being     busily     employed     to     gett 
affaires  in  a  readyness  (with  his  Bramanes) 
against  that  ceremony,  which  is  to  be  cele- 
brated about  fifteen  days  hence,  after  which 
he  will  likewise  be  occupied  for  some  days,  so 
that  it  will  be  neare  a  month  ere  we  shall  be 
dispatcht,    he    hath    granted    all    whatt    we 
demanded  except  our  moneys  goeing  current 
in  his  country,  and  the  restoring  into  us  what 
wracks  may  happen  on  his  coasts.     To    the 
first  he  sayes,  if  you  make  your  money  as  fine 
and  as  weighty  as  the  Mogulls  money  it  shall 
goe  in  his  country  if  his  people  will  take  it,  but 
he  cannot  force  them,  neither  will  he  hinder 
us   being   current,    which   wee    have   experi- 
mented to  be  true  in  the  time  of  our  being 


^  Kharepatan,     in    the    Devgad    sub-division    of    the 
Ratnagiri  district. 
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here,  for  sending  our  money  to  change  wee  find 
among  the  pice  they  bring  us  abundance  of 
Bombay    Pice   but    no    Bugrookes.^     To    the 
other  they  say  that  should  they  grant  us  our 
wracks  the  French  Dutch  and  other  merchants 
would  demand  the  same  which  they  cannot 
grant,  being  possitively  against  the  lawes  and 
constitutions  of  their  country  now  and   for- 
merly   the    Nisamshay    kingdome,  by  which 
they    are    still    governed,    they    do    likewise 
scruple    at   our   desires   to   pay   custome   no 
where  but  in  Port,  but  as  to  that  they  will 
insert  in  the  articles  that  whatever  custome 
wee    paid    and   privilledges    wee    enjoyed    at 
Rajapore  in  Adell  Shas  time  wee  shall  retaine 
still,  and  not  be  deprived  thereof,  which  if  am 
not    mistaken    were    large    enough,    Xeragee 
Pundit t  advised  mee  likewise  that  the  Rajah 
had  dispatched  me  thinkeing  I  had  been  gone 
and  left  Narrin  Sinay  to  looke  after  the  writ- 
inas  and  follow  me,  declaring  that  my  pre- 
sence would  but  little  availe,  for  they  were 
already  resolved  what  to  signe,  to  which  noe 
persuasions    could    alter,    but    without    your 
Honours  order  I  shall  not  stirr  hence  although 
I   could   wish   myselfe   from   this  damp   and 
feavourish   aire   being   all   day   long   encom- 
passed with  clouds,  which  continually  cover 

2  An  obsolete  Goa  coin  of  low  denomination.  It  was 
coined  at  different  times  in  copper,  tin,  lead  and  tutenague. 
(Hobon  ]obson,  pp.   121-122). 
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the  topp  of  this  Hill,  by  the  bearer  you  may 
please  to  express  your  minds  whom  I  sent  to. 
accompany    to    Bombay   our    supernumerary 
coolys  and  kept  only  those  that  belong  to  our 
Pallenkeens  and  nevertheless  wee  shall  have 
in  all  neare  50  persons  in  pay,  which  is  a  great 
charge  to  the  Company  whi[le]  fewer  persons 
might  doe  the  business;  from  Neragy  Punditt 
I  received  the  same  news  which  his  Honour 
writes  concerning  Dillel  Ckauns  being  called 
up  to  court,  of  Bhadur  Cauns  following  him 
and  the  Kings  displeasure  against  the  latter, 
which  is  the  occation  of  his  sending  downe 
Rajah  Ramsuing  to  treat  with  Sevaje  so  that 
now  expect  a  sudden  pease  with  the  Mogulls 
and  Adull  Shah  when  the  settling  of  Factorys 
in  the  Rajahs  country  will  be  secure,  and  bene- 
ficial to  the  Honble.  Company  otherwise  they 
will  be  neither;  Neragy  Punditt  declares  that 
the  Rajah  will  not  recede  from  the  contract 
he  signed   about  the   Rajapore  business   dis- 
suading me  much  from  moving  any  altera- 
tion therein  least  he  should  be  displeased  but 
you  may  receive  the  appointed   quantity  of 
goods  yearly  at  Rajapore;  Cloth  they  declare 
they  have  none,  but  pepper  bettlenutts  and 
coconutts    shall    be    ready    there :     If     your 
Honour  command  our  stav  here  wee  shall  be 
in  want  of  some  refreshments  of  wine  &a.  to 
force    us    against    this    noysome    foggy    aire 
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which  pray  enorder  to  be  sent  us  with  speed 
together  with  an  answer  to  these. 

O.  C.  Vol.  35  No.  3965. 

I A  Journal  or  Narrative  of  what  occurred 
in  Henry  Oxindens  Journey  to  the  Castle  of 
Rairy  the  residence  and  Court  of  Sevage 
Rajah  to  lohich  place  he  ivas  enordered  to 
repaire  by  the  Hon'ble  Gerald  Aungier  Presi- 
dent of  India  and  the  Governor  of  Bombay 
and  Councill^  to  conclvde  the  long  depending 
differances  betwixt  the  said  Rajah  and  the 
Honourable  English  East  India  Company  and 
negotiate  a  firnie  peace  with  hi7n.] 

1674  May  13th  :  Having  received  Instruc- 
tions from  the  Honourable  President  and 
Councill  and  got  all  things  in  a  readiness,  in 
order  to  my  journey  I  imbarked  in  a  Bombay 
Shibar^^  together  with  Geo :  Robinson  and 
Mr.  Tho  :  Michell  who  were  by  his  Honour 
appointed  to  accompany  me  and  about  nine 
of  the  clock  at  night  arrived  at  Choule  a 
Portugall  citty  on  the  maine  into  which  we 
could  not  enter,  the  gates  being  shut  up  and 
watch  set,  so  that  we  passed  this  night  in  the 
suburbs  in  a  small  Church  called  St.  Sebas- 
tiano. 

The  14th  :  About  three  in  the  afternoon 
receiving  advise  that  Sevage  was  returned  to 
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la  Shibar,  a  half  galley   (Sen,   Military  System  of  the 
Marathas,  p.   i8i). 


Eany    from    Chiblone/   departed   thence   to 
Upper  Chaule,  a  towne  belonging  to  the  Rajah 
about  two  miles  distance  from  the  Portugall 
citty  and  was  in  former  times  a  great  mart^for 
all  sort  of  Decan  comodities  but  now  totally 
ruined  by  the  late  wars  betwixt  the  Mogull 
and  Sevage,  whose  armies  have  plundered  and 
laid  It  wast,  the  Soobedar  of  this  towne  being 
a  person  of  Quallity,  who  commands  the  coast 
opposite  to  Bombay  as  Negotan,  Pen  etca.  and 
I  thought  good  to  give  him  a  visit  and  to  pre- 
sent him  with  a  couple  of  pamirines^  and  the 
rather    because    I    understood    from    Narran 
Sinay,  our  Linguist,  that  he  had  some  avertion 
to  our  nation  and  might  some  what  hinder  our 
proceedings  at  Court  which  I  was  willing  to 
take  him  of  by  all  faire  meanes,  he  received 
the  visitt  kindly  and  promised  all  the  courtisy 
that  lay  in  his  power  to  perform;  and  after 
some  gramatecall   discourse  we  returned   to 
our  tent. 

The  16th:— Tooke  boat  and  sayled  up 
Chaule  to  a  towne  called  Esthomy  some  6 
Leagues  distance  from  Chaule,  where  we 
stayed  till  the  next  day. 

The  17th  :— This  day  set  forth  about  6  in 
the  morning  from  Esthomy  and  about  sunset 

east  ^o?''Bombay°  '^"  ^''"'^'"  '^'''''''''   '°^  """^^  "''''^- 
as  a^  hirban   °^  ^'"^  ^^"^^  "^^'^  ^^  ^  ^^''^  ^"'^  sometimes 
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pitched  our  tent  in  a  plaine  some  6  miles  dis- 
tant from  Nishampoore. 

The  18th  -.—About  4  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ina  went  from  thence  and  about  sun  rising 
came  to  Nishampoore  where  we  stayed  about 
an  hour  to  refresh  the  Coolies  and  then  set 
forwards  and  at  9  of  the    clock    arrived    at 
Gongoulv  a  little  village  situated  on  the  bank 
of  a  pleasant  Rivulet  from  which  in  a  faire 
day  may  be  discovered  the  Castle  of  Rairy. 
The  19th  —This  day  I  set  forwards  for 
Rairy    and    about    9    of    the    clock    came    to 
P(a)charra,'  a  towne  at  the  Foot  of  Rairy  hill 
where  we  understood  that    Seuage    was    de- 
parted thence  to  Purtabgur  to  visit  the  shrine 
of  Bowany  a  pagod  of  great  esteeme  with  him 
and  cellibrate  some  cerimonies  there  m  order 
to  his  Coronation,  having  carried  with  him 
severall  presents  and  among  the  rest  a  Some- 
breiro  of  pure  Gold  weighing  above  one  and  a 
quarter  mds.  which  he  hath  dedicated  to  the 
said  Pagods  use,  understanding  here  that  ^ve 
could  not  be  admitted  into  the  Castle  until 
Seuagees  returne  pitched  our    Tents    in    the 
plaine  and 

the  20th :— Esteemeing  it  necessary  in 
order  to  our  more  speedy  dispatch  to  make 
our  business  knowne  to  our  Prociirator 
Neragy   Pundit   went    to    visit   him    (Whose 


3  Panchad,  below  Raigad. 
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reception      was      very      kind).     I      delivered 
him  his  Honours  Letters  shewing    him    the 
severall  presents,  we  brought  for  the  Rajah 
and   Ministers  of  State   of  which   he   highly 
ap roved  and  promised  to  help  to  the  Rajah's 
presence  as  soon  as    conveniently    he    could 
after    his    return     from    his    pilgrimage    to 
Purtaabgur.      In    the   intrime   we   must    rest 
s[atis]fied     that    his    endeavers    should    be 
totally  employed   in   forw^arding  Honourable 
Company's  intrest,  and  procuring  us  a  speedy 
dispatch,    for    which    haveing    rendred    him 
thankes,   I   presented   him  with  the  Articles 
which  we  brought  for  the  Rajah  to  signe  tran- 
slated in  the  Moratty  Language ;  which  he  said 
he  would  peruse  and  then  give  his  Judgment 
of  them  another  time,  I  then  tooke  occasion  to 
discourse  with  him  concerning  the  conclution 
of  a  peace  betwixt  the  Rajah  and  Siddy  of 
Donda-Rajapore  urging  many  arguments  to 
create  in  him  a  beliefe  it  would  be  for  the 
Rajah['s]   advantage;   but   he   would   not   be 
persuaided  it  w^as  for  his  masters  intrest  to 
raise  a  seige  which  hath  cost  him  so  much 
blood  and   treasure  especially  now    he    hath 
such  hopes  of  gaining  the  place  and  therefore 
told  me  it  would  be  in  vaine  to  move  it  to  the 
Rajah  who  was  resolved  to  take  in  that  Castle 
let  it  cost  him  what  it  will  and  to  that  effect 
was    dayly    sending    downe    more    Ordnance, 
ammunition  men  and  money.     I  replied  the 
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President  had  no  other  designe  in  making  this 
motion  then  that  of  a  good  neighbour  to  them 
both  haveing  observed  the  miseries  that  each 
party  endured  and  the  General  obstruction  to 
traide  occationed  by  the  wars,  but  since  he 
desired  me  to  dessist  mentioning    it    to    the 
Rajah,   I   should  not  trouble  him   therewith. 
But  what  was  more  consistant  with  our  or  his 
owne  intrest  which  was  the  encouraging  of 
traide  and  marchandise  in  his  country  and 
opening  the  wayes  to  Ballgatte  that  merchants 
might  with  safety  bring  downe  theire  goods 
to  the  seaports  which  wo[uld]  be  much  to  the 
Rajahs  profitt  and  increase  of  his    Treasury 
and    this    I    recommended    to  his    prudence 
to  persuaide  the  Rajah  thereto,  who  being  a 
soldjer  from  his  infancy  its  possible  minded 
not  such  concerns  to  which  he  answered  that 
he  doubted  not  but  it  would  be  effected  in 
short  time,  for  the  king  of  Vizapore  who  is 
owner  of  those  countreys  from  whence  most 
sort  of  comodities  come  being  weary  of  the 
warr  with  his  master  had  sent  severall  Em- 
bassadors to  conclude  a  peace  with  him,  which 
he  thought  would  be  made  within  two  or  three 
months  and  then  the  wayes  would  be  free  and 
marchants  have  egress  and  regress  as  formerly. 
That  the  Rajah  would  after  his  coronation  act 
more  like  a  prince  by  takeing    care    of    his 
subjects,  and  endeavering  the  advancement  of 
comerce  and  traide  in  his  Dominions  which 
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he  could  not  attend  before  [fol  3]  being  in 
perpetuall  warrs  with  the  king  of  Vizapore 
and  the  Great  Mogull.  This  is  the  substance 
of  my  first  discourse  with  our  Procurator 
Neragy  Punditt  who  seemes  to  be  a  man  of 
prudence  and  esteem  with  his  master,  so  that 
after  a  little  sitting  I  tooke  my  leeve  of  him, 
haveing  first  presented  him  with  a  Diamond 
Ring  for  which  he  expressed  a  likeing  and 
his  eldest  son  a  couple  of  Pamirines  and  doubt 
not  but  thev  will  well  deserve  it  from  the 
Honourable  Company  if  any  settlement  is 
made  in  Seuagees  Dominions.  After  returne 
to  the  tent  I  gave  his  Honour  President  an 
account  of  my  negotiation  hetherto  together 
with  the  news  of  Court  in  theise  parts. 

The  21st : — This  day  we  continued  in  the 
same  place  under  the  tent  and  found  it  exces- 
sive hot  and  incomodious,  but  this  Evening 
to  our  Joy,  we  understood  that  the  Rajah  was 
returned  from  PurtaabGur  when  I  solicited 
Neragy  Pundit  to  procure  us  leeve,  to  passe 
up  the  Hill  into  Rairy  Castle  and 

The  22nd  : — Wee  received  order  to  assend 
up  the  hill  into  the  Castle;  the  Rajah  haveing 
enordered  us  a  house  there,  which  we  did, 
leaving  Puncharra  about  3  of  the  clock  in  the 
afternoon,  we  arrived  at  the  top  of  that  strong 
mountain  about  sunsett,  which  is  fortified  by 
nature  more  then  art  being  of  very  diflacult 
access   and   but  one  avenue  to  it,   which  is 
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guarded  by  two  narrow  gates  and  fortified 
with  a  strong  high  wall  and  bastions  thereto, 
all  the  other  part  of  the  mountaine  is  a  direct 
precippice  so  that  its  impregnable  except  the 
Treachery  of  some  in  it  betrayes  it.  On  the 
Mountaine  are  many  strong  buildings  at  the 
Rajahs  court  and  houses  for  other  Ministers 
of  State  to  the  number  of  about  300,  it  is  in 
lengths  about  2^  miles  and  in  breadth  ^  a  mile, 
but  no  pleasant  trees  nor  any  sort  of  graine 
growes  thereon;  our  house  was  about  a  mile 
from  the  Rajah's  pallace  into  which  we  retired 
with  no  little  content. 

The  26th  :  The  Rajah  by  the  solicitation 
of  Neragy  Punditt  gave  us  audience  though 
busily  employed  with  many  other  weighty 
affaires  as  his  coronation  marriage  &a :  I 
presented  him  and  his  son  Sombajah  Rajah 
with  those  perticulers  appointed  for  them  by 
the  President  and  Councill  which  they  seemed 
to  take  very  kindly  and  the  Rajah  assured  us 
that  we  might  now  traide  securely  in  all  his 
Dominions  without  the  least  apprehention  of 
evil!  from  him,  for  that  the  Peace  was  con- 
cluded, I  replied  that  was  our  intent  and  to 
that  effect  the  President  &a.  had  sent  me  to 
his  Court  to  procure  some  Articles  signed  and 
privelidges  granted  by  him  which  were  the 
sace  we  enjoyed  in  Hindostan.  Persia  &a. 
where  we  traded,  he  answered  it  was  well  and 
referincT  me  to  Moro  Punditt  his   Pasha  or 


ft.'--^. 


Chancellor  to  examine  the  articles  and  give 
him  an  account  what  they  were  he  and  his 
sonn  tooke  their  leeves  and  retired  into  theire 
private  appertments  where  they  are  busily 
imployed  with  the  Bramins  in  consultations 
and  other  ceremonies  and  will  heare  of  no 
manner  of  business  untill  the  coronation  be 
over.  Wee  likewise  departed  to  our  house 
again  when  I  gave  his  Honour  etca.  an  account 
of  mv  transactions  hitherto. 

The  28th  :  Went  to  Nerao^v  Pundits  and 
tooke  his  advise  concerning  the  presenting 
the  rest  of  the  Ministers  of  State,  who  told 
me  that  I  might  goe  in  person  to  Moro  Pandits, 
but  to  the  rest  I  should  send  what  was  for 
them  by  Narran  Synay.  Declaring  likewise 
that  if  I  would  have  [fol  4]  our  business  speedi- 
ly effected  and  without  impediment  that  it 
was  necessary  to  be  at  some  more  charge,  to 
present  some  officers  with  Pamirines  and  who 
were  not  mentioned  in  our  list  of  presents  to 
which  I  assented  considering  that  the  time  of 
the  yeare  was  far  spent  and  that  should  we 
be  forced  to  stay  the  whole  Raines  at  Rairy 
the  Honourable  Companys  charges  w^ould  be 
greater  then  the  additionall  presents  come  to, 
and  therefore  desired  to  know  whom  they  were 
which  we  must  oblige;  he  answered  that  two 
pamirines  were  not  enough  for  Moro  Punditt 
that    we    must    present   him    with    four    and 


5> 
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Datagy  Punditt  Vokanouice^  or  publicque 
Inteligencor  with  a  Di[amond]  ring  thats 
vallued  at  125  Rps. 

The  Debir  or  Persian  Escrewan  with  4  Pamrs. 
Samge  Naique  keeper  of  the  Seal        4 
Abagy  Pundit  4 

and  then  I  need  not  doubt  of  a  speedy  conclu- 
sion, otherwise  they  would  raise  objections 
and  scruples  on  purpose  to  impeed  our  nego- 
tiation, for  every  officer  in  court  expected 
somethings  according  to  his  degree  and 
charge,  so  that  we  tooke  out  pamirines  etca. 
for  them,  and  went  accompaned  with  Neragy 
Pundits  sone  to  Moro  Pundits  with  his  present 
who  received  it  very  kindly  and  promised  he 
would  press  the  Rajah  to  confirm  the  articles 
and  dispeed  us  as  did  all  the  rest  of  the 
ministers  unto  whom  by  Neragy  Pundits  ad- 
vise I  sent  Narran  Sinay  and  a  servant  of  my 
owne. 

The  29th  :  This  day  the  Rajah  according 
to  the  Hindoo  Custome  was  weighed  in  Gold 
and  poised  about  1600  Pagodas  which  money 
toofether  with  one  hundred  thousand  more,  is 
to  be  distributed  after  his  coronation  unto 
the  Bramings-  who  in  great  numbers  are  flockt 
hither  from  all  the  adjacent  countreys. 

The  30th  :  This  day  I  sent  our  linguist 
Narran  Sinay  to  Neragy  Punditt  to  enquire 
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^  Dattaji  Pandit  Vaknavis. 


^vhat    he    had    transacted    in    our    business, 
touching  the  signing  our  articles    and    who 
returned   answere   that  the   Rajah   stopt   his 
,  ,eaps  to  all  affaires  whatsoever,  and  deflered 
/  them  till  his  coronation  was  over,  being  busily 
employed  with  his  Bramings  to  put  things  in 
a  readyness  against  that  day,  which  was  now 
at  hand,  and  therefore  must  have  patience  till 
then  declaring  that  the  Rajah  had  granted  all 
our  demands,  except  those  two  articles  where- 
in   it   is   exprest   that   our   money   shall   goe 
current  in  his  Dominions  and  his  on  Bombay 
and   that  he   shall   restore  whatever  wracks 
shall    happen  on  his  coast  belonging  to  the 
English  and  inhabitants    of    Bombay.       The 
first  he  accounted  unnecessary  to  be  inserted 
in  the  articles  of  peace  because  he  forbids  not 
the   passing   any   manner   of   coynes   in    his 
Dominions  nor  on  the  otherside  can  he  force 
his  subject  to  take  the  [fol  5]  money  whereby 
they  shall  be  loosers,  but  if  our  coyne  be  of  as 
fine  an  alloy  and  as  weighty  as  the  Mogulls 
and  other  Princes  he  will  not  prohibit  its  pass- 
ing current  :  to  the  other  articles  he  says  it  is 
against  the  Laws  of    Koncan  to  restore  any 
ships,    vessells  or  goods  that  are  driven  on 
shore  by    Tempest,    or    otherwise    and    that 
should  hee  grant  us  that  privilidge  the  French, 
Dutch  and   other  merchants  in   his  country 
would  demand  and  clame  the  same  right  with 
us  which  he  could  not  grant  without  breaking 
30 
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a  custome  that  hath  lasted  for  many  ag^s,  t'l 
rest  of  our  desires  he  most  willingly  concedei 
embracing  with  much  satisfaction  oar  friend 
ship  promising  to  himselfe  and  country  mi, 
happiness    on    our    settlement    and    train 
Neragy  Punditt  did  likewise  then  enform  t- 
that  he  doubted  not  but  to  persuaid  the  Ra 
to  grant  us  our  wracks  because  we  enjov. 
the  same  privillidge  in  the  Mogulls  and  king 
of   Decans    Country   but    the   former   article 
concerning  the  money  we  could  not  expect  i 
and  it  was  enough  that  the  Rajah  would  ir 
prohibit  its  passing  if  made  conformable 
goodness  and  weight  to  other  kings  coyi 
with  which  I  might  rest  satisfied  and  that 
soon  as  possible  after  the  Rajah's  Corronati 
he  would  get  the  articles  signed  and  dispa 
us,  of  all  which  I  advised  his  Honour  and 
the  return  of  some  cooles  I  sent  to  Bombav 
ease  our  charges. 

June. 

The  5th:     Neragy  Punditt  sent  me  w«    1 
that  on  the  morrow  about  7  or  8  in  the  mo  ; 
ing  the  Rajah  Seuage  intended  to  ascend 
throne  and  he  would  take  it  kindly  if  I  ca. 
to    congratulate    him    therein,    that    it    v 
necessary    to    present  him  with  some  sn. 
thing    it    being    not    the    custome    of    the^ 
Easterne    parts    to    appeare    before    a    Pri 
empty  handed,  I  sent  him  answere  I  wo 
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according  to  his  advise  wait  on  the  Rajah  at 
Pn^scribed  time. 

.The  6th  :  About  7  or  8  of  the  clock  went  to 
and  found  the  Rajah  seated  on  magni- 
!cent  Throne,  and  all  his  nobles  waiting  on 
jun  in  very  rich  attire,  his  son  Sombagy 
lUjah,  Peshua  ^loro  Pundit  and  Bramin[s] 
of  great  eminency  seated  on  an  ascent  under 
the  Throne,  the  rest  as  well  officers  of  the  army 
as  others  standing  with  great  respect,  I  made 
my  obeisance  at  a  distance  and  Narran  Sinay 
held  up  the  Diamond  ring  i  lat  was  to  be  pre- 
^^ented  him,  ht  i,.  recently  tooke  notice  of  us 
and  enordered  our  coming  nearer  even  to  the 
foot  of  the  Throne  where  being  rested  we 
were  desired  to  retire,  which  we  did  not  so 
soon,  but  that  I  tooke  notice  on  each  side  of 
the  throne  there  hung  according  to  the  (Mores 
manner)  on  heads  of  guilded  Lances  many 
emblimes  of  Government  and  Dominion,  as 
on  the  right  hand  were  two  great  fishes  heads 
of  Gould  with  every  large  teeth,^  on  the  left 
hand  severall  horses  tailes,^  a  paire  of  Gould 

^  Mdhho-Mardtib,  a  very  high  dignity  conferred  bv 
the  Moghul  emperors  on  their  nobles.  ''Mdht  (literally, 
a  fash),  was  made  in  the  figure  of  a  fish,  four  feet  in  length 
of  copper  guilt,  and  it  was  placed  horizontallv  on  the 
ix)nit  of  spear."  (Irvine,  The  Army  of  the  Indian 
Moghuls,   p.    T,:^.) 

^  The  horse-tail  standard  which  formed  one  of  the  roval 
ensigns  of  the  Moghuls,  collectively  called  the  Qur.  '''It 
IS.  no  doubt,  the  Qiir  which  Gemelli  Careri  describes 
tnus :      Outside  the  audience  tent  I  saw  nine  men  in  red 
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Scales  on  a  very  rich  Lances  head  equally 
poysed  an  embleme  of  Justice,  and  as  we.  re- 
turned at  the  Pallace  gate  there  was  stan*i->' 
two  small  Ellephants  on  each  side  ant, 
faire  horses  with  Gould  bridles  and  rich  tui.. 
ture,  which  made  us  admire  which  way  the- 
brought  them  up  the  hill,  the  passage  bein^ 
so  difficult  and  hazardous. 

The  8th:  The  Rajah  was  married  to  a 
fourth  wife  without  any  state  or  cenemony 
and  doth  every  day  distribute  his  almes  to 

the  Bramings.  ,.  .,    , 

9th  and  10th:  Every  day  solicited 
Neragy  Punditt  to  get  our  articles  signed,  and 
dispateh  us  the  raines  being  set  in  violently, 
he  returned  answere,  that  he  would  loose  no 
opportunity,  carrying  them  always  about  him 
but  that  the  Rajah  was  totally  taken  up  in  the 
distribution  of  his  almes  to  the  Bramings. 

The  11th:  Neragy  Panditt  sent  word, 
that  the  Rajah  had  granted  all  our  Demands 
and  articles  excepting  only  the  money  passing 
in  his  country  which  he  accounted  needless 
and  had  signed  them,  that  two-morrow  the 
rest  of  the  Ministers  of  State  would  signe  them 
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velvet  coats  embroidered  with  gold,  with  wide  sleeves 
and  pointed  collars  hanging  down  behind,  who  earned  tlie 
imperial  ensigns  displayed  at  the  end  of  pikes.  The  man 
in  the  middle  carried  a  sun,  the  two  on  each  side  of  Hm 
had  each  a  gilt  hand,  the  next  two  carried  horse-ta  i!> 
dyed  red.'  "     (Irvine,  The  Army  of  the  Indian  Moghuh, 

P-   31) 


M 


an^l    that   we   might   report  as   soon   as   we 
plo-\ed. 

'he  12th:  This  day  the  rest  of  the 
^ers  of  State  signed  to  the  articles  and 
went  to  receive  them  at  Neragy  Pundits 
itise,  where  they  were  delivered  me  by  him, 
/vho  expressed  much  kindness  for  our  nation, 
and  promised  on  all  occasions,  to  negotiate 
our  business  at  Court  with  the  Rajah,  for 
which  haveing  rendred  him  thanks  and 
given  a  couzen  of  his  a  pamirine  for  his  paines 
in  transcribing  the  articles  and  other  services 
I  tooke  my  leave  of  him  and 

the  13th  :  Departed  Rairy  Castle  and  the 
16th  Ditto  arrived  at  Bombay  and  Delivered 
his  Honour  President  the  articles  signed  and 
^  rattified  by  Seuage  and  his  Ministers  of  State 
which  if  punctually  observed,  will  be  of  no 
small  benifit  to  the  Honourable  Companys 
affaires  both  in  this  Island  Bombay  and  theire 
Factories  which  may  be  settled  in  Seuage 
Raja[s]  Dominions. 

EMBASSY  OF  SAMUEL  AUSTIN. 

0.  C.  4106. 

[A  Naratwe  of  what  occur ed  in  Samuell 
Austins  journey  to  the  Castle  of  Rairy ^  the 
Court  and  residence  of  Sevagee  Rajah,  being 
"^ hither  sent  by  the  Honble.  Gerald  Aungier, 
&ca.  Councell,  to  demand  satisfaction  for  the 
damage  the  Honoble,  Company  susteyned  by 
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Ms  army  {consisting  of  12,000  horse)  a^J^c 
factory  of  Dungom,  and  likewise  to  ohtm  ■ 
Coles  to  prevent  like  injuries.] 

August,  lfi75. 

The  24th  :     Having  received  my  insu  a. 
tions  from  the  Honble.  President  &ca.  Cour 
cell  and  got  all  things  in  readyness  for  +^ 
journey,  I  imbarkt  in  a  Balloone  togather  wv 
Mr.  Robert  Harbin    (who  wa>  appointr<l 
accompany  mee),  and  by  breake  of  the 
suing  day  arrived  at    Battee,    from    ^>^ 
proceeding  to    Chaul  and  towarc      Ra  ) 
think  nothing  worthy  your  trouble   )f  v- 
untill  I  obtained  Nejampore,  which   v\ 
the  2nd  September  in  which  plac 
with  our  most  prevalent  friend,  PasLn.  « 

Pundit,    together    with    Annajee    Pt 
waited  on  them,  and  after  their  allot, 
sents  delivered,  represented  unto  i' 
injuries  and  demands  of  satisfaction  for  the 
same.    To  which  they  could  give  no  result,  in 
respect  of  their  distance  from  the  Rajah,  and 
no  otherwise  favour  us  but  by  writeing  to  him 
in  our  behalfes,  by  reason  of  their  designe  foi- 
Junea   (with   an    army   of   8,000    foote)   and 
suddaine  departure  from  thence. 

September. 
The  6th :    On  the  6th  of  September  we 
gained  the  high  and  difficult  top  of  Rairy  hm. 
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which  impertially  may  boast  of  either,  and 

*&ptunately  had  an  audience  the  next  day  of 

"^.Wagee  and  Sambojee  Rajah  &ca.  principle 

Ticers,  who  being  burthened  with  shame  at 

xiy  complaints,  a  pollitick  slumber  incircled 

his  brow,  and  seemingly  hung  thereon  untill 

I  had  finished ;  and  then  he  pleaded  ignorance 

to  the  fact  and  totally  denyed  the  reception 

of  any  effect[s]  whatsoever,  and  so  desired 

time  for  his  most  serious  considerations. 

The  15th :  After  audience  had,  Perlad 
Pundet,  our  procurator  was  not  idle  in  this 
Pundet,^  but  with  much  courage  and  rigour 
stirred  up  the  Rajah  to  give  us  a  speedy  an[d] 
effectuall  answere,  which  could  not  be  ob- 
tained untill  the  15th  of  September  when  at 
the  same  place  as  formerly  he  expressed  his 
minde  in  few  words,  to  witt,  that  in  respect 
he  had  not  account  given  him  by  his  Generall 
of  any  effect[s]  taken  from  us  more  then  some 
plate  (which  belonged  to  Samuell  Austen),  he 
thought  our  demands  very  unreasonable,  and 
in  respect  our  Factory  was  not  so  well  fortified 
as  even  to  oppose  the  meanest  force,  he  had 
no  reason  to  satisfy  us  for  that  which  vaga- 
bonds and  scouts  committed,  without  order 
or  the  knowledge  of  the  Generall.  To 
which  I  answered,  it  was  done  by  his 
Generalls    knowledge;    otherwise    he    would 


Pralhad  Niraji,   afterwards  Rajaram's  Pratinidhi. 
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not    have    carryed    i'\c    away    (.Liouner    as 
far    as    he    did,    and    ;!).   .■foio    desired    i|^' 
personall     appearance     t.       'ouy    it    if     i 
could.      He    tooke    no    nolico    of"   thi       b' 
on  the  contrary  assured  me  I  should  have  nv. 
satisfaction.     Meeting  with  so  small  comfort 
(after  many  arguments  to  move  liim  to  a  more 
generous  complyance),  I  proceeds,    m  request 
for  his  Coles  for  all  our  factorye^     .  which  he 
demurred,  and  thought  convenianl  to  give  to 
none  but  Suratt  «feca.  sea  port  townes.    But 
after  a  strict  debate,  he  consented  to  all,  aw-d 
ordered  the  Secretary  in  our  h'  areing  to  (-.s- 
patch  them,  which  since  are  arrived  to  the 
Honble.  President  and  Councclis  hands,  and 
question  not  (finding  soe  great  a  difficulty  in 
procuring  them)  but  they  will  redound  much 
to  the  Honble.  Companys  advantage  in  case 
such   like   accedents   should   happen   for   the 
future. 

KARNATAK  EXPEDITION. 
O.  C.  4266. 
[President    Langhorne    and    Council    at 
Fort  St.  George  to  the  Company,  dated  17th 
Febnmry  1676-1677.] 

We  are  now  to  acquaint  you  that 
Sevaoee,  grown  great  and  famous  by  his  many 
conquests  and  piUagings  of  the  Moghulls  and 
Visapour  countrys,  is  at  length  come  hither 
with  an  army  of  16  in  20  M.  [16  to  20  thousand] 


\t 


horse  an^:everall  thousand  of  foot,  raised  and 
*  ^sing     amongst     the     woods,     being     un- 
)rtunately  called  in  by  the  King  of  Golconda 
Maddaria  to  help  them   to  take  Chengy, 
Vealour  and   Pamangoda,^  the  remainder  of 
^    the  sea  part  of  the  Cornatt  country  as  farr  as 
Porto  Novo,  out  of  the  Visiapours  hands,  with 
title  of  Generalissimo,  by  which  means  he  has 
gotten    in   a    manner   the   possession   of   this 
couni;       the   said   King   having   no   force   to 
opp  We  have  twice  presented  him 

with  some  riiritys  of  counter  poysons,  &c.,  by 
Llm  desired,  lo  the  valine  of  pagodos  112  Ind. 
in  order  to  the  begetting  a  fair  correspond- 
ence with  him  now  at  first,  if  possible,  ground- 
ing it  upon  the  introduction  of  those  settle- 
ments you  have  allready  in  his  countrys  at 
Rajapore  and  Carwar,  the  former  whereof  was 
very  well  taken.  Of  the  latter  we  have  yet  no 
news  from  our  Bramany  who  attends  his 
motion,  but  more  particularly  upon  the  King 
of  Golcondas  Serlaskar^  Meirza  Mahmud 
Omin  and  our  loving  friend,  who  has  some 
1000  horse  and  4000  foot  along  with  him. 

Since  when  we  have  the  ill  news  of  his 
pillaging  a  godown  of  your  merchants  at 
Timmery  in  the  very  country  of  his  brother 
Eccogee,  to  the  valine  of  pagodas  200,  which 
doubt  he  will  have  much  adoe  to  recover. 

^  Jinji,  Vellore  and 

2  Sar-i'Lashkar  or  head  of  the  army. 
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Also   that  he   has   ordered   letters   to   be  ^ 
wrote  to  all  this  part  of  the  country,  the  s^ 
coast    especially,    to    borrow    monys    to    th 
amount  of  pagodas  200  M,  50  M,  whereof  fror 
Paliacat^  and  as  much  from  hence,  which  noi 
being  like  to  find  credit,  will  serve  him  for 
a  pretence  to  play  his  old  pranks,  especially 
now    that    there    begins    to    arise    jealousies 
between   him   and   Golconda  on   his  keeping 
Chengy  and  all  that  he  getts  in  his  own  hands, 
and    Golconda    thereupon    stopping    the    pro- 
mised   payment    of    pagodas    3000    per    diem 
unless  the  siege  of  Vealour,^  yet  holding  out, 
and  Seer  Cawns  opposition  detain  him,  and 
his  designes  against  the  Naigues  to  the  south- 
ward  draw   him   that   way.     Meanwhile   the 
monyd  men  all  about  the  country  shift  out  of 
the  way  as  fast  as  they  can,  he  having  taken  a 
minute  account  of  all  such  as  he  passed  by 

within  2  leagues  and  2|  of  the  place 

all    which    affords    but    a    very    unpleasing 
prospect 

HENRY  GARY  ON  SHIVAJL 
O.  C.  4314. 
[Henry    Gary    to    the    Company,    dated 
Bombay  16  January  1677-1678.'] 

Sevagee  Raja  carried  on  by  an  ambitious 

5  Pulicat,  in  Chingleput  district,  Madras  Presidency. 
25  miles  north  of  IMadras  city.  The  Dutch  built  a  fort 
here  in  1609. 

4  Vellore. 
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,desire  to  be  fam'd  a  mighty  conquerour,  left 
Rairi,  his  strongest  hold  in  the  kingdom  of 
Cuncan,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  last  faire 
Montzoone,  and  marched  with  his  Army,  con- 
sisting of  20,000  horse  and  40,000  foote,  into 
Can,  ;teck,  where  the  Telingas  have  two  of 
the  strongest  holds  in  those  parts,  called 
'^'hindi,  and  Chindawer,^  where  many 
murcnants  are  considerable  inhabitants;  and 
wif^  a  successe  as  happy  as  Caesars  in  Spaine, 
he  ( ame,  saw  and  overcome,  and  reported  soe 
t  a  treasure  in  gold,  diamonds,  emeralds, 
rubies  and  wrought  corall  that  have 
strengthned  his  armes  with  very  able  sinewes 
..^  prosecute  his  further  victorious  designes. 
•Hee  is  at  present  before  Banca  Pore,  two  other 
ery  strong  ghurrs  or  rocks,  which  soe  soone 
as  he  hath  taken  in  (being  noe  lesse  dextrous 
thereat  than  Alexander  the  Great  was,  for  by 
the  agility  of  his  winged  men  (himselfe  term- 
ing them  birds)  he  tooke  in  lesse  than  8 
monthes  time  from  the  Mogull,  which  he  had 
delivered  up  to  his  than  {sic.  then)  Generall 
Raja  Jessing,  23  inaccessible  ones,  resolves 
against  Vizapore,  the  Metropolis  of  the  King- 
dome  of  Deccan  propinque  to  them;  and 
being  become  master  thereof,  has  vowed  to  his 
Pagod  never  to  sheath  his  sword  till  he  has 


^  Jinji  and  Tanjore,  colled  Chandi  and  Chandawar  in 
Marathi. 
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reached  Dilly  and  shutt  up  Orangsha  in  it.  ^ 
Mora  Punt,  one  of  his  Generalls,  hath  alsoe  of 
late   plundered   Trumbeck   Nasser   and   other 
considerable  places  within  the  Mogulls  terri- 
toryes  which  hath  added  much  to  his  treasure. 
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ADDITIONAL  NOTES. 

I.     (AU   ADIL   SHAH    H,    P.    4.) 

How    widely     Ali     Adil     Shah     II 's    legitimacy     was 

suspected     may   be   further  surmised   from   the     following 

extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Revington  and  Raudolph 

Taylor  to  the   East  India  Company   in   December,    1659  : 

"The  person  that  is  called  king  of  this  country  is  knowue 

to    bee    the    bastard    of    this    Queenes    husband,    and    she 

notwithstanding  that,   would  have  the  crowne  settled  on 

him  ;  but  some  of  the  umbrawes  of  this  country,  knowing 

him  to  bee  spuriously  begotten,  will  not  give  him  homadge 

and  refuses  to  goe  to  Court  ;  and  these  are  Rustum  Jemah, 

Bull.     Ckaune,  (Bahlol  Khan)  Shawgee  [Shahji  Bhonsla], 

and   Sevagy."      (Foster,    The   English   Factories   in   India 

1655-1665,  pp.  249-250)  Tavernier  says  that  Ali  Adil  Shah 

was  adopted   by  the   Queen   while  her  husband  was  still 

alive.     "Some    years  before  the   death   of  the    King   the 

Queen,  as  she  had  no  children,  adopted  a  boy  upon  whom 

she  had  bestowed  all  her  afifection,  and  she  brought  him 

up,  as  I  have  already  said,  with  the  greatest  care  in  the 

doctrines  of  the  sect  of  Ali.''     (Travels  in  India,  Vol.  I, 

p.  1 48.)     Bernier  agrees  with  his  compatriot  when  he  says, 

"The   throne   is   filled   by   a   young   man,    educated,    and 

adopted  as  her  son,  by  the  Queen,  sister  of  the  King  of 

Golkonda,  who  by  the  by,   has  been  ill  requited  for  her 

kindness."     (Travels   in    the   Mogul   Empire,   p.    197). 

n.     [ADIL    SHAH'S   DISLOYALTY    TO 
THE  KING  OF   BISNAGA.     p.    25.] 

Manucci  also  shared  Cosme  da  Guarda's  belief  that 
the  kingdoms  of  Bijapur,  Golkonda  and  Ahmadnagar 
were  originally  conferred  by  Ram  Raja  of  Vijayanagar 
upon  three  of  his  slaves.  "The  kingdom  of  Bijapur  was 
given  by  Ram  Raja  two  hundred  years  before  1699  to  one 
of  his  slaves,  a  Georgian  by  race,  a  renegade  called  Isoff 
(Yusuf),  who  was  in  charge  of  the  royal  treasury.  For 
this  reason  he  is  depicted  with  the  golden  key  in  his  hand. 
Upon  the  death  of  emperor  Ram  Raja  he  crowned  himself, 
and  took  the  title  of  Sultan  Yusuf  'Adil  Shah.  .  .  .  The 
kingdom  of  Gulkandah  was  given  to  another  slave  of  the 
same  race,  also  a  renegade.     He  had  charge  of  the  hawks, 
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falcons  and  the  royal  hunting  ..tabli.LLnents.  F^i  ;his 
reason  he  is  pauited  with  a  falcon  on  his  hand  ^>f  the  i  '  ' 
called  Baram.      Upon  the  death  of  the  emperor  (Ram  Raja. 

o'''.k''cI-1'^''P^^^  ^J'^^^'  ^"^  ""^^^^^  himself-Baram  'All 
yutb  Shah  .   .  The  kingdom  of  Daulatabad  was  given 

to  another  of  his  (Ram  Raja's)  sk ves,  named  Nizam  Shah 
ail    African   or  Habshi."        (Storia  do   Mogor,    ib.yiyoS. 
Ed.  Irvin,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  232-234.)     Fryer  also  was' equally 
misinformed     vvhen   he   wrote,    -Re    (Ramras)     nourished 
Ihree  Slaves  that  were  Chias  Moors,  and  advanced  them 
to  the  principal   Employs  both  of  Court  and   Empire,   to 
wit,   Cutub  Caun,  Master  of  his  Hunt  ;  Nisham  Malukc, 
his    Chief    Treasurer;    Abdul    Caun,    Catital,    or    High- 
Constable  ;  from  these  offices  thev  rose  to  be  Cotnmaaders 
of  the  greatest  Provinces  in  the  Realm,  with  as  AL~-^iTite 
Power  and  Authority  as  could  be  transferred  on  Subjects, 
being    kings,    only    wanting    the    Appellation  :      .     .     .     . 
Thus  w^ere  they  seated,  and  by  the  sequal  not  minded  to 
be  dismounted  ;   wherefore  they  jointly  combined  against 
their  supine  Master,   whilst   he   too  credulously  relied  on 
their  Fidelity,  and  outed  him  and  many  of  his  Heathen 
Nobles."     {A    New    Account    of   East    India   and    Persia., 
P-  1O5). 

HI.     [JAI  SINGH  AND  SHIVAJI,  p.  89.] 
According    to     Krishnaji     Anant     Sabhasad,     Shivaji 
solicited  the  protection  of  Jaisingh  in  the  following  words  : 
"As  Ram  Singh  is  to  you  so  am  I.     As  you  will  protect 
him,  so  should  you  protect  me."     (Sen,  Siva  Chhatrapati 
p.   56.) 

IV.     [^HLITARY  CAMP  OF  THE  MOGHULS,  p.  95.] 

''Wherever  the  Moghul  removes  his  Camp,  the 
Generals  and  Officers,  as  well  as  private  Centincls,  still 
pitch  the'r  Tents  in  the  same  position  and  place  in  respect 
to  his  and  one  another,  as  they  formerly  were  posted  in  ; 
so  that  he  who  once  knows  where  such  a  captain  had 
his  standing,  may  readily  be  directed  to  it,  though  he  has 
decamped  from  the  place  he  left  a  Hundred  Miles.  For 
all  are  obliged  to  the  same  distance,  and  to  the  same 
Station  and  Quarter  in  relation  to  one  another,  and  the 
Emi)eror's  Tent,  in  whatever  ground  they  pitch  their 
Tents. 

Before  the  Mogul  begins  to  move  his  Camp,  to  set 
out  upon  a  progress,  or  undertake  any  small  journey  ; 
and  before  any  Omrali  or  Person  of  note  sets  forward  to 
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Travel,  the  way  they  must  pass  is  measured  out  by  line, 

'.  bv-%  servant  appointed  for  that  trouble  ;  and  a  just  account 

'  of  the  distance  and  mi.^ber  of  miles  is  brought  to 

^  m.  before  the  jcumey  is  bt^    a,  and  so  exact  are  they 

1    maintaining  this  piece  of  Indian  State,   of  measuring 

^e    Road,    that    though    they    have    travell'd    that    w^ay 

tten,   and  are  sufficiently  knowing  in   all  its  paths,   yet 

without  this  Ceremony  they  are  loth  to  stir."     (Ovington. 

A    Voyage  to  Sural,  pp.  116-117.) 

V.  [TRIVABLUR,  p.  155.] 
Fr>'er  mentions  Triblitore  near  Madras.  ^'At  Tribli- 
tore  four  miles  Xorth  of  Madras,  is  a  Pagod  transcending 
both  iu  respect  of  Building  and  Antiquity.  ...  To  this 
Mothcr-Pagod,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  long  Pilgrim- 
ages are  set  on  foot,  at  what  time  there  is  an  innumerable 
Concourse  whereat  some  of  the  visitants  count  it  meri- 
conous  to  be  trod  to  death  under  a  weighty  Chariot  of  iron 
made  for  the  carriage  of  their  Deities  ;  and  with  themselves 
lay  thejr  Wives  and  Children  to  undergo  the  same  Self- 
martyrdom."  (A  New  Account  of  East-India  and  Persia 
pp.  44-45-) 

VI.     [CAPTURE  OF  SHAISTA  KHAN'S 
DAUGHTER  BY  SHIVAJI,  p.   176.] 

c  cl-  ^!^^^^^^^t  seems  to  have  heard  a  similar  account 
ot  Shivajis  surprise  attack  on  Shaista  Khan's  camp  as 
W^'fJy  T,^^y^"ot.  In  his  letter  from  Surat  he  says : 
He  (Shivaji)  comes  to  the  generalls  tent,  falls  in  upon 
them,  kills  the  guard,  the  generalls  sonne,  wounds  the 
tather,   whoe    hardly  escaped,   seiseth   his     daughter   and 

m  VIIl!'p.T5i;)  P"^^^^^'"       (^'^^    J-^^<^-    Antiquary, 

vn.    [ECU,  p.  272.] 

An  ecu,  according  to  Dr.  Ball  w^as  equal  to  60  sols  or 
Urcres  in  French  money  and  45.  6d.,  in  English.     (Taver- 

-p;  r'^"!u'  ^"  ^''^^^^  ^^^-  ^'  P-  327).  Bernier  says  that 
thir/'^'"'/^?  "'i^"^>\^^  the  country,  (was)  worth  about 
uiirt}  5t>/^.  (TraveU  in  the  Mogul  Empire,  p.  4ss) 
Both  Ovington  and  E'Escaliot  reckoned  a  Rupee  al  2.  3^.* 
An  ecu  ^^;as  therefore  worth  2  Rupees  in  Shivaji's  time, 
^ir  jadu  iSath  Sarkar  .apparently  thinks  that  an  ecu  was  the 
drench  equivalent  of  a  Rupee,  for  in  the  third  edition  of 
f^Jh.ivan  and  his  Times,  he  writes  1500  Rupees  for  1500 
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VIII.     [vSHIVAjrS    ANCESTRY,    pp.    357-35S.1 

Valentyne  apparently  derived  his  information  a 
Shivaji's  ancestry  from  John  Fryer,  who  says:  Seva- 
derived  from  an  ancient  line  of  Rajahs,  of  the  Cast  o 
Bounceloes,  a  Warlike  and  Active  Offspring  :  His  gran 
father  was  a  jVIan  in  Esteem  under  Nisham  Shaw,  whos 
Name  was  Vangu  Gi  Rajah,  his  father  Shaw  Gi  Rajah 
was  made  commander  by  the  same  King  of  Jiineah  Gur, 
where,  upon  that  Rock  his  first  Wife  brought  forth  the 
Obdurate  Seva  Cri,  his  Eldest  Son,  and  Samba  Gi,  his 
Second  ;  by  another  Wife  he  had  a  Third  Son,  called 
Ekoii  Gi/^  *   {A   New  Account  of  East  India  and  Persia, 

p.  171). 

X.     [ETHIOPIAN  AMBASSADOR,   p.    381-] 

Manucci  says  that  the  embassy  was  a  fictitious  one 
and  the  so  called  ambassador  had  brought  a  verj-  poor 
present  for  the  Emperor  of  Delhi.  {Storia  Do  Mogor, 
Vol.  II,  pp.  108-112).  He  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that,  *'To 
tell  the  truth  this — that  is,  being  plundered  by  Shivaji — 
was  the  best  thing  that  could  have  happened  to  secure 
them  a  reception  at,  and  a  favourable  dispatch  from,  the 
court.  On  other  conditions,  seeing  the  few  presents  they 
brought,  it  would  have  been  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain 
a  royal  audience." 

359-1 
suburban  village  near 


.^ 
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IX.     [UTENA,  p. 

Utena  or  Oudena  is  Udhna,  a 
Surat. 

XI.     [PANT,  p.   385.] 

**This  is  evidently  the  Peint  of  Thornton,  761,  and 
of  the  'Imperial  Gazetteer',  XI,  a  petty  state  in  the  Nasik 
district  between  Bombay  and  Surat,  east  of  Daman,  lying 
between  lat.  20°  i',  20°  27',  and  long.  72°  58',  73°  4', 
with  an  area  of  730  square  miles,  the  town  of  Peint  is  73 
miles  south-east  by  south  from  Surat,  and  102  miles  north- 
north-east  from  Bombay.  According  to  the  'Bombay 
Gazetteer',  XVI,  189  (Nasik),  Peint  belonged  to  Punwar 
Rajputs,  and  not  to  Kolis.  (Irvine,  Manucci' s  Storia  do 
Mogor,  Vol.  II,  p.   132,  footnote.) 
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i-baji  Pandit   (Abag}-  Punditt), 
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252  in). 
Abdul   Khan,    3s8. 
Abdul     Khan  '  ^( Abdul     Caun), 

Kotwal    of    Ram    Raja    of 

Vijayanagar,    478. 
Abdulpur,  8,   102,   230. 
Abul   Fath  Khan,   195. 
Abul    Hassan,    262 (n),    3i9fn). 
Abyssinia,   362. 
Acheen,    323,    352. 
Ac  worth,    23o(n). 
Adall  the   Moodv,   427. 
Adil  Shah    (Adull   Shah,   Adell 

Sha),   4M.   455- 
Afghanisthan,    182  (n). 
Aghanshani ,    147  (n) . 
Afzal    Ruruz,    229(n). 
Afzal    Khan,    8(n),    i2(n),    225 

—230. 
Afzalpur,   8(u),    226(n). 
Agra,      113,       i27(n),      180  (n), 

2io(n). 
**A     history     of    the     Maratha 

People",    2i(n),    165 (n). 
Ahmad  I.,  82 (n). 

Ahmadabad,    82,    i49(n),     254, 

359.    373.    374- 
Ahmadna,ijar,    477. 

Ahmad  Nizam  Shah,  232  (n). 

'Aitihasik    Povade',    230(0). 

Ajete    Khan,    375. 

Akbar,  151  (n). 

Albuquerque,    257 (n) . 

AH   Adil   Shah,   I   &    II,   4(n), 

25(n),  251,  477. 
Amasy,   389, 
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430 (n). 
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Anemonte,   343. 
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"A  new  account  of  East-India 
and  Persia",  4(n),  339(n)» 
402  (n). 

Annaji  Pandit  (Annagee  Pun- 
ditt), 410,  441,  470. 

Austin,  Samuel,  Embassy  of, 
469—472. 

'Antiquities  of  Chaul',  35(0). 

Antonio   Cattel,    294,    297,    298, 

299.  300.     301.     305.     307, 

309- 
Antonio    de    Mello    de    Castro. 

4(n),   138,   142. 
Antonio  Galvao  de  Sa,  33. 
Antonio    do    Porto,    a    church 

built   by,   422(0). 

Archives  Coloniales,  Corres- 
pondance  Generale,  352  (n). 

Archivo   Ultramariono,   4(n). 

Arcot,  262(n),  266(n),  274(0), 
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Arelour,  270,  285,  295,  297,  298, 

300,  301,  305,  311,  313,  317, 
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[The)     Army 

Moghiils, 

468(0). 
Asaval,    82  (n). 
Assam,   123  (n). 
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457- 
Aungier,   Gerald,   Governor  of 
Bombay,   456,   469. 
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Aurangzeb  (Orangsha),  41, 
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Bayaym,  i,  149. 
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Bhadur  Caun,  Bauder 
Ckaun),  284(0),  428, 
447 (n),  448,  455.    ^^  , 

Bullool  Ckaun,  (Bull  Ckaune), 
261  (n),  269(n),  429.  430» 
477. 

Bahmani   Kingdom,   232(0). 

Balaghat  (Balagatt,  Ballagatt, 
Bellagattee,  Ballacatt),  430, 

443»   447.   448. 
Balaji    Naik    Sihmbkar,    21  (n). 
"Ballads     of     the  ,  Marathas", 

230  (n). 
Baloulcam,    283,    300,    308,    311, 

313.  314.  319,  320,  321,  324, 

325.   330- 
Ball,   Dr.,   479- 
Baucapore    (Banca   Pore),    43O1 

475- 
Banchar,  426  (n). 

Banda,    30,    146. 

Bangalore,   2(n). 

Bantam,   292,   293. 

Baram   'Ali   Qutb  Shah,   478- 

Barcelor,    137. 

Barchim,    104. 

Bardes,    206. 

Baron,  290,  291,  312,  342- 

Bassein,    i(n),    149(0),    i5i(n)» 

173.    177- 
Batavia,    348. 
Batty,    Battee,    422,   470- 
Bednur,    257(0). 
Belgaum,  31  (n). 
Belulgbao,   12,   16,   18. 
Bengal,    207,    245,    35i»    377(o)- 
Bengorla,    10. 
Bernier,  123(0),  i8o(n),  2io(n), 

477.   479- 

Betle,   163. 

Beundy,    148. 

Bhaganagar,   346. 

Bhandaris,   412. 

"Bharat  Itihas  Sanshodhak, 
Mandal"  i8(n),  217(0), 
222(0),    235(0),    237(0). 

Bhats,   386. 

Bhatiya,    163(0). 
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Pandett),  420,  423—424. 
442. 


Bhimji,    i(n),   394,    -^os- 
Bhivandi,    3^>(n)- 
Bhonsla,   ;  k 

Bliavvani   (.> ;.   ,  .^  go(? 

temple  of,   329UK    j"-'' 
Bhuvangiripattanam, 

295,    297. 
Bicholim,    28 (n),   ^i,    14.. 
Bijapur,    4,    5(n),   6,    7,    8. 

53.  92,  93,  96,  97,  98, 
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189,  193,  194.  196,  197. 
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26i(n),     262(n),     272,     27 
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325,  326,  329,  330.  339,  3' 
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353.  358,  397,  398,  403,  4 
460,   461,   472,   473,   475- 
Biker,   28(n). 
Biundim,   36,    37,   38. 
Bombaim,    33. 

Bonibav,   53(n),   i38(n),   149(1 
257 (n),    393    402,    409,    41 
412(0),   414,   418,   419,   42 
425-426,   443.   449.   452,  45 
465,   469,  474,  480. 
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372(0)   480. 
Boureau,    273(0). 
Brampour,    178. 
Broach,    151(0),    i79.    375,   3»o 

381,   453- 
Brown,   327(0)- 
Bugrooke,     an     obsolete     Ooa 

coin,    454(0). 
Burhanpur,    215(0). 
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Calloone,  412. 
Camarabando,  36. 
Cambaye,    231,    233,   245,   247- 
Camboiim,   137.  ,    _    ,. 

Cambridge    History    of    India. 

Canari"^'  Cannara      (Kaoara), 
137.    138,    147,   163(0),  430. 
Candahar,    182. 
Cannabis    Indica,    366(n). 
Canolour,  6,  7. 
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India',  333 (o),   334 (o). 
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.    J^rederike,   80 (n). 

CL-ion,   i56(n),  327(n),  386. 

Lhardagora,   9. 

Chandra  Rao  More,  2i(n). 

Chandrava   Drug,    262  (n). 

Chaul  (Choul,  Choule,  Chaoul, 
Choull),  10,  20,  33,  34,  35, 
138(0),  177.  233,  243,  244, 
420,  421,  422,  444,  456,  457, 
470. 

Chaul-de  Cima,  243  (n). 

Chauthia,   151,   152,  237(n). 

Chidambaram,     289(n), 

Child,   John,   396,   401,   402. 

China,  328  (n). 

Chiplun  (Chiblone),  in  the 
Ratnagiri    district,    457(n). 

Chircam,  261,  264,  265,  266, 
267,  270,  272,  273,  274,  275. 
276,  277,  278,  279,  280,  281, 
283,  284,  285,  286,  287,  288, 
289,  290,  291,  294,  295,  296, 
298,  299,  300,  301,  309,  310, 
311,  313,  317,  318,  320,  321, 
322,  323,  325,  326,  328,  329, 
330,  332.  334,  338,  342,  343, 
347.  348,  349,  350,  351. 

Chirute-palli,  326 (n). 

Chitnis  Bakhar,  352  (n). 

Chokkanatha,   268  (n). 

Clant,  381. 

Clive,    305  (n). 

Codrington,  104  (n). 

Coenredt   Roermondt,   374. 

Colbert,  213  (n). 

Coleroon,  301,   303,   304,   315. 

Colleries,   305  (n). 

ConcHO,  Concan,  Cuncan, 
(Konkan),  7,  12,  28,  125, 
146,  148,  i49(n),  451,  465, 

475- 
Condael,  389. 

Conde   da   Ericeira,    146(0). 
Congimedu,    276 (n). 
Congimere,  276. 
Cooluck,  412. 
Coondapoor,  137  (n). 
Corapulur,   8,    102. 


Coromandel,  301  (n). 
Cosme    da   Guarda,   477. 
Cotton,   304  (n). 
Couvourcotta,    350,    351. 
Cruzado,  26,  33,  40,   113. 
Cubatghan,   39,   40,  41,   42,  43, 

47,   50,   54. 
Cuddalore,    266 (n),    270. 
Curale,  Currall   (Kudal),  io(n), 

429(0). 
Cuttanees,  some  kind  of  piece- 
goods,  4i9(n). 


D 


Dabul,    7,    10. 

Dabull  Lawres,   399. 

Dahanu,   149(0). 

Dalle   Subedar  Chan,    381. 

Dalgado,    19  (n). 

Daman,  151  (n),  238,  241,  243, 
254,    480. 

Damao,    151. 

Danda,  10,  148. 

Danda-Rajpuri  (Danda  Ras- 
poory,  Danda  Rayapuri, 
Danda     Rajpore),     148  (n), 

412,  441,  442,  446,  459- 
Danvers,   35  (n),   147  (n). 
Dara,  81,   182(0). 
Dattaji       Pandit       Vaknavis 

(Datagy    Punditt    Vokano- 

uice),   464  (n). 
Daud   Pandit,    302  (n). 
Daulat  Khan  (Daulett  Ckaun), 

431- 
Daulatababad,  478. 

Day  Francis,   396. 

De^aes,   28,   29. 

Deccan,  7(n),  21  (n),  39(n),  43, 
77,  85,  i2o(n),  134,  i5i(n), 
188,  191,  192,  193,  206,  211, 
215,  231,  241,  242,  284,  285, 

311,    345,    353,    357- 
Delalcam,    313,    314,    319,    335, 

348. 
Delhi   (Dilly),  41,  64,  127,   131, 

133,    141,   149(0),   363.   381, 

476. 
De    la    Haye,    214(0),    249(0), 

250(0). 
Denmark,   292. 
Desai,  28  (n). 

Dharmaji  Nagnatha,  31  (n). 
Dharampur,  151  (n),  237(0). 
Dharvvar,  407  (n). 


tL. 


I 
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"Diccionairo  da  Lingua  Portu- 
gueza   e    Ingleza",    23(0). 

•'Dictionnaire     Universal     En- 
cyclopedique",   272  (n). 

Diler  Khan  (Dilalghan,  Dilleel 
Ckaun,  DilleU  Ckaun, 
Dilel  Khan),  properly 
Jalal  Khan  Daudzai, 
i23(n),  125,  128-129, 
208 (n),   429,   43o»   448,  455- 

Diniz    de    Mello,    138. 

Dipabai,    .'65(n) 

Dom   Alforso  Mendes,    113. 

Dom    Manoel    de    Menezes,    1. 

Dom  Rodrigo  de  Lima,  ii3(n). 

Donquery,   222,   224. 

Dungaree,    a     kind   of     coarse 
cotton   cloth,   438 (n). 

Duracandas   Vorax,    79. 

Dungom,  factory  of,  470. 


E 


Ebionites,    iii(n). 

Ecu,  an  obsolete  French  com, 
272(n),  299,  307.  3ii»  324. 
329.  348,  351;  see  Addi- 
tional Notes.  479. 

Edell  Sha-w,   398,  403- 

Egerton,    io4(n). 

Ekoji     (Eccogee,     Ekou     Gi), 

2(n),        268,        276,        302, 

303,     304.     310,     313.    315, 

317,    3i8(n),    329,    338,    347, 

348,  350.  351,  358,  473.  480. 

Elliot  and  Dowson,  i8(n), 
i2o{n). 

Emir   Jumla,    207. 

Encyclopsedia  BriUnnica, 

326(n).  . 

Encvclopsedia  of  Religion  and 

Ethics,    iii(n),    ii2(n). 
England,    292,    293,    383-  , 

'English    Factories    in    India  , 

Foster,    33(n),    477- 
Epipbatiius,  iii(n). 
Escudo,   26(n). 
F^thiopea,   381. 
Europe,  44.   128,   139.   290,   292. 


fv 


Fausadar,    129,    13s.    1.30.      ^" 

145,    i<6. 
Fingurla    3o(n). 
Fitch,    8o(n). 
Fortune,   383. 
Foster,    Willian-..    9(11),    33 (ni 

477- 
Fragoso,   i(n). 

Fra    Paolino,    301  (n^ 
Francis,    2i2(n),   333\rO- 
French    F:ast    India    Company, 

2i3(n),   244. 
From     Akbar     to    Aurangzeb, 

Moreland,    438(n). 
Fryer,    author   of   A    New    Ac- 
count   of    East    India   and 
Persia,  4(n),  32(n),  2io(n), 
257(n),  398(n),  402(n),  478, 

479.   '180. 
Fulad    Khan,    i29(n). 


Fariya-y-Sousa,   328(n). 
Fate   Jang,   81  (n). 
Fattaullah  Imad  Shah,  232(n) 


Gadag,   53(n)- 
Galiana,    36,    76,    148. 
Gallevat,    383. 
Gandivie,   372. 
Gangavati,    163  (n). 
Ganges,   166,  167,  245. 
Ganoji    Raje    Shirke    Malekar, 
Gary,    Henry,   on   Shivaji,  473 

— 476- 
Gazetteer      of      the      Tanjore 

Dist.,    i5o(n). 

Gerson   da  Cunha,   35(n)- 

Geragee    Rajah,    414. 

Ghias-ud-din,    372. 

Ghorpades,   357 (n)- 

Girgehn,   348.  .     . 

Glossario  Luso  Asiatico,  19 (n). 

Goa,  2,  9,  29,  30.  31.  1^3,  13^ 
146,  206,  243,  256,  270, 
388(n),   407(0).   416,   445- 

Golconda,  25,  85,  188,  189.  204. 
206,  207,  249(n)'  250,  255, 
2S7,  261,  262,  263,  265,  272, 
273.  275.  277.  283,  284  28,, 
291,    29S,    299.    313.   314W' 

165(0)-  ,^, 

316,  319.  320.  321.  322,  324. 

325.  331.  335,  341,  343,  344. 

345.    346(n).   348,   3^2,  368. 

446,   473.  474.  477- 
Gongouly,  458- 
Gopalpandit,   336,  337.  339- 
Goudelour,   280,   295.  322- 


le,    21  (n). 

a,    25(n),    76(n),    i.56(n), 
.^_  ,  .     158  (n),   165  (n). 
-',- Jujrat,  i79^n),  231,  233,  238(n). 
\  .  Guner,  54. 

Gunvanta   Bai,   165  (n). 
Gustavus    Adolphus,    187. 

H 

Haarlem,    72,    373. 

Habshi,  478. 

Haibat  Rao,   21  (n). 

Haidar,    257(n). 

Hambir  Rao,  title  of  Hasaji 
Mohite,  Sarnobat  of  Shi- 
vaji's   army,   429(n). 

Handole,   416. 

Harbin,    Robert,   470. 

Harihareshwar  (Haresser), 

43i(n)- 
Harji   Raje   Mahadik,    165. 
Hastings,    iii(n),    ii2(n). 
Heber,   97 (n). 
Henry  III,   272 (n). 
Henry    Revington,    33(n). 
Herpin,  273 (n). 
Hiroji   Farzand,    i(n). 
Historical     Miscellany,     18  (n), 

2i7(n),   222(n),   235(n). 
Histor\'  of  Aurangzeb,   314 (n), 

319(0). 

Histc>ry  of  India,  18 (n),  i2o(n). 

History  of  French  India, 
25o(n). 

History  of  the  Nayaks  of 
Madura,   268 (n). 

Hobson  Jobson,  i9(n),  39(n), 
8o(n),  i23(n),  i5i(n), 
i57(n),  177(0),  263(n), 
292(n),  296(n),  299(n), 
302 (n),  303(0),  326 (n), 
327(n),  328(n),  366(n), 
373{n),  4i8(n),  419(0), 
454(0). 

Hubli  (Hubely),  city  of  factory 
of,  407,  408,  411.  415.  417. 
425,  433- 

I 

Iban   Batuta,    i9(n). 

Ibrahim,    8(n),    267,    268,    270, 

294.    295,    311,   318,   322. 
Idalcao,    i,    7,    10,    12,    20,   28, 

29,   33.    34.   35.   85,   90,   92, 

98. 


Igreja  de  Nossa  Senhora  de 
Mar,  a  church  built  by 
Antonio   do   Porto,   422  (n). 

Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India, 
i49(n),  131  (n),  155(0), 
i.s6(n),  257(n),  263  (n), 
480. 

Inavet  Khan,  372. 

Ind'ia,  4fn),  6fn),  26(n),  8o(n), 
138,  140,  142,  155(0),  285, 
311,   316,   327(n),   336. 

Indian   Antiquary,   479. 

Indian  Historical  Records 
Commission,    304  (n). 

Indus,  245. 

Industan,   34,   52,  61,  68,   194. 

Ingil,    i44(n). 

Irvine,  39{n),  44  (n),  95  (n), 
96(n),  io4(n),  i23(n),  478, 
333(n),   467(0),   468(n). 

Italy,    29. 


J 


Jagarnate,    158. 

Jagannath  Pandit,  304. 

Jai  Singh  (Jossinga,  Jessing), 
39(n),  81,  143,  144,  145, 
146,  163,  207,  208,  215,  241, 
242,    475,    478. 

Janardan   Narayan   Hanmante, 

277- 
Janardan   Pandit,   302 (n),   312. 

Janjira,   21  (n),    i48(n). 

Jaswant  Singh,  64,  66,  69,   70, 

71.   72,   73.   77,   78. 

(Jassomptissinga),   81. 

Jawhar,    149(0),    237 (n),   405. 

Jayaba,   149  (n). 

Jedhe  Chronology,  21  (n),  53(0), 
66  (n),  173(0),  180  (n), 
i83(n),    237(n). 

Jesuits,    i8(n),    ii3(n). 

Jesus  Christ,  no,  iii(n), 
ii2(n). 

Jew,   107,   iii(n). 

Jiu    Mahala,    229(n). 

Jinji  (Gingy,  Chengy,  Chindi 
— Mar.  Chandi),  i(n), 
i65(n),  173(0),  261,  262, 
264,  265,  266,  270,  271, 
272,  273(n),  274,  275,  276, 
277,  279,  281 (n),  288,  291, 
298.  299,  302 (n),  303,  304, 
310,  322,  337,  352(n), 
473(0),   475(0). 
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IN 


Juui:e   -Bikei,    . 

Julius    Caesar,    ^  ^.. 

Juunar  (Jni'er,         Jemeah, 

Juneah,  Juueali  Gur),  i(n), 
7(nK  37—41.  .;3,  357,  406, 
4S0. 


K 


Kadir  Khan  (Quider  Ckaun, 
Quidher    Ckaun),    430. 

Kaeppelin,  2i4(n),  25o(n), 
202  (n),   273 (n). 

Kalir,    274. 

Kakaji   Pant,    304(0). 

Kali,    279(n). 

Kallar,   305(0). 

Kalyan,    c-^bin). 

Kambar,    2Si(n). 

Kamalajabai,    165(0). 

Kanara,    137(0),   257(0). 

Karnatak  (Carnate,  Carna- 
teck),  iS(n),  155,  158,  246, 
263,  264,  26s,  275,  316, 
201(0),    262(0). 

Karnatak      Expeditioo,      472— 

474- 
"Karwansarai",    383,    385. 

Karwar    (Canvar),    137  (n),   407, 

473- 
Kashghar,   3S3. 

Kashi    Bai,    164(0). 

Kashi   Pant,    183  (n). 

Kaveri,    301(0),    326(0). 

Kesar  Singh,   120(0). 

Keshav   Naik,    28(0). 

Keshav   Prabhu,    28(0). 

Khafi   Khan,    iS(n),    120(0). 

Khan   Khanan,    262(0). 

Khawas       Khan       (Cavescao), 

455  (n). 

252,    253,    261(0),    262(0). 
Khwaja    Murad,    362. 
Kincaid    and    Parasnis,    21(0), 

165(0). 
Kirat   Singh,    120(0),    215(0). 
Kisteoa,  381. 
Kistnagiri,    262(0). 
Kolhapur,   160  fo),   358(0). 
Kolhar,    2(oL 

Koli   (Colle),  149,  150,  152,  480. 
KoUidam,    301(0). 
Kondana,    i73(n). 
Konher  Pant,   3:>4(n). 
KrisUnaji  Pant,   183(0). 
Kulburga,    314(0). 


K' 
K 


f  m  •-*c"l  '  1 


,~rfri\ 


La      Compagoie      des      lodes 

Orientales,    214(11),    250(a), 

273(n). 
Lac oinosanto,   28,   30,   139,    146. 
Lakham  Savant,   28  (n),   206(0). 
Lakshmeshwar,    53(0). 
Lakshmibai,    165(0). 
Lai   Mahal,   66(0). 
Lamsjao,   28(0). 
Langhorne,   President,  Council 

at    Fort    St.    George,   472. 
Larin,   So. 
Larouse,   272(0). 
Lawrence,    305(0). 
"Lenibranca     das     Cousas     da 

India,    80(0). 
L'Escaliot,   J.,   479- 
"Le    Stat    General...",    294 (n), 

30210),   352 (n). 
Lille,    ii3(n). 

Lisbon,   4(n),    113(11),    2i4(n)- 
Louis   XVI,    272 (n). 
Leerdam,    371,    373.    374.     -"''' 

3S0. 


M 

Maccaser,   374,   376,   37S. 
Madena,     262,     264,     275,     291, 

325.   332.  ^^  ,   . 

Madras,  iS5{n),  156(0),  249(0'. 

262(0),        263(0),        266(0), 

270,    274.    279^0).    291,    292. 

299,    326(0) 
Madura,    i,    156(0),     263,    26S, 

179.   31S,  326,   329- 
Mafoma,     108,    109,    no,     in. 

112. 
Maharashtra,    246. 
Maha   Ragam   Reptissing,   104. 
Mahi-o-Maratib,    467(0). 

ATTnTT-i.r        230(0). 

3:  279.  ^  , 

Makaii    Aoa^'da   Rao,    1(0). 

ar,    233,    257. 
.  duive   Isles,   80(a).  . 

M  a  I  h  a  r      Ramrao     Chitm^, 

3,-2(0). 
Malleson,    250(0). 
^     'kited,    314(0). 


?n 


Manorem,   3: 

Mansab    (Moosup,,    -!-',7in). 

Maxmcci,   64(n),   95(a),    123(0), 
2iuin),    215(0). 
333 (n;,  477,  480. 

Manzel,   46. 

Maraste,   2,   7. 

:Marathi   Riyasat,   2(0),   165(0). 

Maravas,     333,    338,    347,     348, 

349.    ?>50,   351- 
Marmugao,    138,    139. 
Marwar,    64(0). 
Martio,    273(0),    305(0). 
Mary,    iii(o). 
Masulipatam,     273,     277,     344, 

348. 

Mecca,  328(0). 

Menioires    Sur    la    Compagnie, 

303(0). 
Mergen,   147. 
Messene,   188. 
Michaelis,    23(0). 
Michell,     The,     beloogiog     to 

the   Embassy  of  Oxinden, 

456. 
Military  System  of  the  Mara- 

thas,    Sen,    97(n),     i38(n), 

151 (n),   237 (n),  383 (n),  456. 
Mir  Jumla,  i23(n),  345,  377(n). 
^Iir  Manzel,   44(0),  46,  94,  95. 
Mir  Tiizak,  44  (n). 
Mirza         ^luhammad         Amio 

(Meirza    Mahmud    Omin), 

473- 
Mirzan,  147  (n),  257. 
Moan  Drumdas,  435. 
Mcx)rs,   5,    15,   17,  329. 
Molesworth,    19  (n). 
Morattoes,  21(0). 
]\Iorawa,  305(0). 
More  de  chaoul,  339. 
Moreland,  438(n). 
Mores,  344. 

More  Trimbak  Pingle,   183  (n). 
Morcpant      (Moropunt,      Mora 

Punditt),   237(n),   441,   450, 
462,  463,  464,  467,  470,  476. 
Mosaic,   112(D). 


144. 


'onros,  7,  14,  15,  35,  45,  60, 
65,  66,  71,  75,  90,  102,  103, 
105,  107,  108,  109,  no.  III, 
112,   113,   143,   153. 

Muchukundi,  a  river,  431  (n). 

Mudhol,  357,(n). 

^Mughal     ^NiJlitary     Camp,     95, 

MuhanTTi.J,  loS(n), 
■Mulatto,   6,  9. 
Mumba,  33  (n). 
IMumbai,  33  (n). 
Musawi   (INIoyaso)   144(0). 
Muscott,  40S. 
Mustafa  Khan,  i73(n). 
Musukunda,  156(0). 
Muttra,   183(0)^ 
Mysore,  268(0),  318. 


N 

Xarayan  Shenvi  (Xaran  Sinay, 
Xarran  Sinay,,  Xarrandas 
Sina,  Xarrin  Sinay, 

Xaransimay,  Xara  Simay), 

423,  426,  433,  435,  438,  453, 

454.  457.  463.  464.  467. 
Xabobo,   99,   100,   123,   129. 

Xagothna    (Xeguttanna,  Xego- 

tanna,    Xegottanna,    Xego- 

tan),  412  (n),  413,  439,  443, 

457- 
Xanibai,   165  (n), 
Xanking,    328 (n). 
Xaransimay,  395,  399. 
Xarmada,   179  (n). 
Xaroa,   28 (n). 
"Xarrative      of      a      jouroev" 

97(0). 
Xarsinga,  25(0). 
Xasik,  480. 
Xasir  Mahammad,  262(0),  264, 

271,  272,  273. 
(Xasir    Mamet),    275,    277. 
Xayaks,    1(0),    263(0),    268(0), 

279.  297,  298,  301,  305,  311, 

324,  326,  329,  330,  332,  333, 

334,  338.  339.  347.  349,  350, 
351- 
Xazareoe,   in. 

Xecerapur  (Xauruspur),  8,  102. 

Xegapatam,  155(0). 

Xegotam,  406. 

Xeotagy,  2,  3,  4,  13,  56,  58,  66, 
67,  68,  69  90,  126,  127,  133, 
141,  156,  162,  167,  168,  169. 
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INDEX , 


(A)  New  Account  of  East 
India    and    Persia,     Fryer, 

4,    47S,    479,    4S0. 
Nicholas   Colosta,    20o(n),    361, 

vS76i   377>   379- 
XiccoUs,  Tuomas,  t^mbassy  of, 

405—422. 

Xim  Shah,   159(0). 

Xiraji  Raoji,  Xira-j.  Pandit 
(Xeragy  Punditt,  Xaragy 
Pundit,'  Neragee  Punditt, 
Xaragee  Punditt),  Shivaji's 
Chief     Justice,     426,     427, 

42S,   431,   43^(nK   433.   44i» 

442,  443,  446—455,  458,  461 

—464,  466,  46S,  469. 
Xizani,  i2S(n). 
X  i  z  a  m  p  u  r       (Xigearapoor, 

Nejampore,    Xishampoore), 

420 (n),  45S,  470. 
Xizam    Shah    (Nisham    Shaw), 

358,  47S,  480. 
Xizam      Shahi       iXisanishay), 

Kingdom,   454. 

o 

Oner    (Honavar),   137. 

Orissa,   i^Sin). 

Orme,  267(0),  268(0),  276(0). 

Oudena,   375. 

Ovington,  author  of  .4    Voyage 

to  Surat,  479. 
Oxenden,   George,   373. 
Oxinden,  Henry,  io(n),  21(0); 

Embassy  of,  423—469. 


Pagoda        (Pagode,       Pagotha, 

'  Pagota,   Pagotho,   Pagoth), 

a    wellknown    coin,    geoe- 

rally  of  gold,  long  current 

in  S.  India,  33,  40,  80,  8=,, 

223,  294—295,  298,  307,  316, 

323,    328(0),    340,    387—389. 

398—400,  402-403.  425.  426- 

427.  438,   473.  474- 
Pagoda,      Asmeloh      (Asmolah 

"Pago.xio),   402(0). 

I»agoda,  Tipkce,  equal  to  4 
rupees,   398(0),  402(11). 

Pagoda,  Sungar,  402(0). 

Pagoda  (Pagod),  ao  idol  tem- 
ple, an  idol,  445,  475- 

Palamcotta,  266,  267,  269,  29S, 
299. 


Pali,  41 

Pallava,   281(0). 

Pamangoda.  473 

Paniban,  151.  vO).  ~* 

Pamirine,  a  sort  of  silk  riot*., 

457- 
Pan    (Pawoe),    ofteriog    of,     to 

visitors,    4x8,   419. 
Panchad         (Pacharra.        ?an- 

charra),  45S(ni,  401 

Pardao,    26. 

Parangue,   137,    13S.    139. 
i'aupera,   i49(n). 
Pavvnoosa,   413. 
Peloponnesus,    18S. 
Peint    (Pant),  385.  4S0. 
Pen,  Penn,  4i2(n),  439(0),  457. 
Peoch,  430. 

Percollas  (or  Percallesi,  piece> 
of    plaio   calico,   438(0). 

Perainbalur,   268(0). 

Permaio,    26S. 

Peroem,   28(a). 

Persia,    102,   20S.  383. 

Persian  Gulf,  So(n). 

Peshwa  U'«^^"^ua,  Pasha),  35 (n), 

151  in),     183(0),     441.     45^. 

451,  462. 
Philip  Gytfard,   :>T,(n). 
Pilaji   (Pillagee).  394,  407,  -ii-^ 

414,   416,   419. 
Pissurlencar,  i(n),  28(n).  3i(n), 

113(0),  206(0). 

Pliov,    257(0). 

Pooda,   28(0),  31,   146,  389- 

Poodicherv,  26^,  260,  207,  27^'^. 

271,       272,       273(n).      -74. 

276(0),    278,    280,    282,   2i>o, 

287,  288,  290,  291,  293.  204. 

295.  298,  301,  302,  313.  315. 

317.     322,     327.     328     337. 

338,  339.  340.  341.  343.  349. 

-%  —  -^ 

3^J- 

Poooa,  47,  53(11^.  54(n),  59- 
Porto  Xovo,  206(0),  273(0),  2b9, 

297.  3^.  3C>8,  325.  35^>  0^^^ 

473- 
Portugal,   23(0)    113(a).  405^- 
Portugueses  e   Maratas,   2b(n  , 

31(0),   206(0). 

Portuguese  in  India,  35(^\-     , 

Pralhad  Niraji.         Pralhf 

Pandit  (Perlad      Pundet. 

Parlad  Punditt),        4-o. 

47i(n). 


:S 


I't.ii.i; 


Pra  :r      (I'artab 

^  Shivaji's 

Pit 
Pratapji,   i(n) 
Prt  tatus,    iii(n). 

Pt  -ni(n). 

'  :     . :  .iliac.it^ ,     17  Wn^ 

Puner,   4o(n). 
Punwar  Rajputs,   480. 
Purandar,  36(0),  40,  49,  50,  52, 

55,     62^     76,     82,     86,     go, 

208(0). 
Puri,   158(0). 
Putla  Bai,  i65(ni. 
Pythagorous,    ,;7.    198. 


Q 


Qubad  Khan   (see  Cubatghan) 

<  )ueissoa  Xara(iue,  28,  30. 

( ineisoaporuum,   28,   30. 

Ouli   Qutb   Shah,    232 (n). 

Our,  467 (n). 

Ouran,   144  (n). 

Ontb  Khan   (Cutnb  Caun),  47S. 


R 


Raghunath       Xarayan       Han- 
mante,     277  (n),     312,     339, 

340- 
Raigad    (Rayaguer),   20,   21  (n), 

27,   28,   31',   33,   34,   40,  41, 

49,     147,     154,     155,     159, 

164(0),   i83(n). 

Rnjapur  (Rajapore),  7(n),  9(n). 

31,   33.   244,    273,    278,    291^ 

354.  375.  393,  395.  397.  398, 
399,  400,  402,  407,  40S,  411, 

414,   415,  417,  419,  423-424, 
427,  433.  437.  438,  442,  444, 
454.  455,  473- 
Rajaram,         i6>(n),         !'^t6('t!). 

277(")- 
Rajasinha,  281(0). 
Rajasthau,  215(0), 
Raicry,  412,  413,  420. 
Rajgiri,   262(0). 
Rajpuri,  148  (n). 
Rajputs     (Rayaputa).     72,     ^i, 

104,   105,    163. 


127,    13-. 
162,    10^, 


Ramaui  ;,    158. 

H'    "   ■■  *   rs't^)-^ 

aram,  i56(n),  i58(n). 
Ramnad,  333(0). 
Raninagar,^i5r(n),  237(0),  405. 
Ram     K  of     Vijayaoagar, 

477.  -!/"■ 
Ram     Singh,     i2o(n),     242(0), 

455.  478. 
Randolph  Taylor,  33(0). 
Ratnagiri,  21  (n),  31  (n),  163 (n). 
Raulosinay,  28,  31. 
Ravana,  i56(n). 
Rayri     (Rairy,     Rairi,     Raire), 

2o(n),  2i'(n),  386,  426,  433, 

437.  445,  449.  452,  456,  457, 

458,  461,  463,  469,  470,  475. 
Rei,  26,  8o(n). 
Reickloff  Van  Goens,  407. 
Relation      ou      Journal      d'un 

voyage      fait     aux      Indies 

Orientales,  i79(n). 
Revington,    Henr\-,    399. 
Richard    Taylor,    33 (n). 
Robinson,    Geo.,    belonging    to 

the     P^mbassy     of     Henry 

Oxinden,   456. 
Rolia,  412  (n). 
Romton  Jamain,   222,  223,  224, 

225. 
Rustamusaman  (Rustam-i- 

Zaman),  9,   18. 
Riistome       Jehmah,       Rustum 

Jemah,  39S,  403,  477. 
Ryalls,  399. 


Sal)annati,    82  (n). 

Sabhasad,  Krishnaji,  Anant ; 
Sabhasad  Bakhar  :  2(n), 
i8(n),  21 (n),  i29(u),  2io(n) 
262 (n),   274 (n),  304 (n),  4 78. 

^adashivaraya,  25  (n). 

vSafavi,  182  (n). 

S        •' t   Bai,    i6^(n). 
iri's,  2i(n). 
il,   164(0). 

Sakwar  I.ai,  164(0). 

Salloe,  a  soft  cotton  stuff, 
419(0). 
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Sambhaji  (Soipbajah,  Sam- 
bagy,  Samba  Gi),  i6o,  loi, 
162,  165(1:),  i83(n).  229(n), 
277 (n).  348,  ?58,  368,  388, 
413,  414,  41:'  4^  S  467.  471. 
480. 

Sampjee,  411.  4i6,  \^9>  420. 

Sanuigarh,  81  (n). 

Sarasgad,  412. 

Sardesai,   2(11),   165  (n). 

s\7K-f-La5hfear  (Serlaskar),  head 

of  the  army,  473(n)- 

Sarswat,    28  (n). 

Saswad,  4o(n)»  49  W  • 

Satavli,  431(a)-. 
Sathvanatha  Aiyar,  26S(nj. 

Sanson,   i79(n). 
Sawants,   357(n)- 
Savaiitvadi,   28  (n),   146  (n)- 
Sebastiao         Nunes         Glares. 

i38(n). 
Sedisour,   265. 
Sedv  Saibo,   108. 
Sen.  S.  N..   2(n).   i8(n),  97  ". 

i29(n).        i38(n),       151  n. 

229(n),       262(n).       274n. 

304(n),        346(n).       383^). 

3o4?n),l46(n)    383("). 
Seer    Cawn     (see    Sher    Knan 

Lodi).  474-  . 

Setupati,   333(n).  47^5-  ^,   •   „^. 
Shamji  Naik  (Samge,  Naique), 

464.  ^f- 

Shaista  Khan,  34.  42.  44.  4^. 
47.  54.  55.  56.  57.  58.  59. 
60,  61,  62.  63.  64.  66.  6/. 
68,  70.  71.  72.  73.  76.  77. 
78,  81.  85.  174.  175.  76. 
182,  188,  190,  194.  196,  i9/» 
200,  204,  207,  209,  210,  479- 
Shaista  Khan's  daughter,  cap- 
ture   of,    by    Shivaji,    176. 

479. 
Shah  Abbas,  208 (n). 
Shahaji    (Sagy,    Shaw    GO.      . 

2(n),     i73(n).    303.    3i8(n). 

358,  477.  480. 
Shahanav        Kalmi        Bakhar, 

304(n),    352(n). 
Shah  Jahan,  345.  377(n). 
Shahjahanpur.    123  (n). 

Shah  Suja,  361.  377- 
Shaligram,  230 (n). 

Shantagi,  i(n).  3i8- 
Shedgavkar  Bakhar,  165 (n). 


Sher      Khan  262(0), 

273(°)- 
Shibar,  a  half  s6(n). 

Shirke,  165  (n 
Shiva  Bharat, 
Shiva  Ganga.; 

Shivaji        (S/^^xo.       S^vagee, 

Seuage),   i— .H  ^o.   41,   47— 50. 

S2— 54.    55-^4.    66,   67,   69, 

79,  73—80,  82—92,  115— 122, 

124-131,     133—169.     173— 

184,      187,      189—215.     217, 

221—233.     235.     236,     238— 

248,      250—257,      263—265, 

267—280,     282—291,     293— 

29s.     297—299,      301.     302, 

304—308,     310.     311.     313- 

319,     321—324.     326,     327. 

330—332,  335.  336,  337.  339. 

340,  341.  342.  343.  348—350, 

352-354,      357,^^    359-36^. 

371,  373.  375-386,  393-396. 

399,  401,  403,  404,  406,  407. 

410,  412—416,  420,  421,  422, 

423,      424-430.  ^  4347"^!'' 

443-445,  456,  458,  466,  469. 

471.  472.  474.  477.  478.  47Q, 

480. 

Shivaji's     ancestry,     357—35^) 

see  Addl.  Notes,  480. 
Shivaji  and  his  times,  vSarkar, 

39 (n),  49(").  202 (n),  479- 
Shivner,  i(n). 
Sholapur     (Sulapoor),   53,   ^^°' 

107,  114.  115.  121.  128. 
Siddi  (Sidi.  Sedi,  Sidy,  Sidd>. 
Sidye).  8,  10,  21  (n),  14S. 
408,  420,  431,  435,  436,  440. 
441,  446,  447.  449.  .451.  4^9^ 
Siddi  Fathe  Khan  (Sidv  Foot 
Ckaun  Futty  Chaun),  431- 
442 

Siddi  Janhar,  33(0). 

Siddi  Masaud.  269(0),  284,  3i9- 

Siddv  Sambole,  412,  43i.  4."5^' 

Siddiii    (Sedoo)    lassun,   45T- 

Sieur  Clement,    354- 

Sieur  Deltor,   282,  352- 

Sieur     Destremana,     2b3.     ^^-  - 

331. 
Sieur   de   Jager.   316. 
Sieur   Germain,    294.   297.   ;9^' 

299,  300,  301.  305.  307,  3^. 

343.   347— 351- 
Sieur  Herpin,   208. 
Sikandar   Shah.    251(0)- 
Sinhagad.    i73(n)- 
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'0(nj,       ...   .,.• 
2:  .  346(n),  4, 

su':*.ppa  257  (n). 

Sivraj,  3^^ 

:-•  m  Savant,   ^8(n). 

•igad,  33 (n). 
Soyera  Bai,  165(0). 
Sparta,  tS8. 
vSriniva.achari,  "266(n),     276(0), 

■^79 '.ni,   281  (n),   289(0). 
Stephen   Ustick,   ;^3,   39*3,  403. 
"-      David,  '■=    V(o)« 

1.    (rcorge,    I'cii,    >^«2. 
^t.    Louis,   272 (n). 
Storia  do  Mogor,  64(0),  123(0), 
2io(n),  2i5(n),  333(n).  478, 
480. 
St.    Paul,    iii(n). 
St.  Thomas,  230,  249,  250,  251, 

255—257,  273(0),  277. 
Studies     in     Indian     History, 

vSen,  432(0). 
Suasy,    386,   387,    388,   389. 
Subahdar  (Soobedarr),  445. 
Sulaiman    Shukoh,    i23(n). 
Sultan    IMahmud,   346. 
vSumatra,  323(n). 
Snndarji,   393. 
Snngar   Paged.    |02(n). 
Sungaree,  402  (n), 
Surat,  2,  33.  73.  74,  77,  79,  80, 
113,  117,  133,  136,  148,  152, 
177—182,  1S4,  187,  198,  199, 
200,  201,  202,  211,  212,  213, 
215,  216,  217,  230,  234, 
271,  282,  312,  339,  350, 
359.     361,     362,     368, 
373 (n),    375—377,    379. 
—385.    397,    405,    426, 
44 ^   445.   472,   479.   480. 
Surgad,   412. 

Suwali,  373,  374,  376,  378,  386. 
Sweden,   187. 


254, 
353. 
372. 
383 
433. 


Tadri,    i47(n). 

Tangan,    r. 

Tanj^re  (Chindawer— :Mar. 

Chandawar)  i(n),  2(n), 
164 (n),  263,' 268  (n)  301  (n) 
315.   475 (n). 


Yethil     vShilalekOa, 
65  (n). 


Taiija^"5^ 

i6if^y. 

Tapi^  i). 

Tara"  n). 

Tave:^^       477,  479- 
Taylor,  Randolph,  477. 
Teguapatan,  266,  267,  269,  280, 
286,  290,  291,  306,  309,  313, 

^     324.  336,  337,  338>  339. 

Telegu,  334(0). 

Terpassor,    155. 

Tevaram,  326(0). 

Thana,  36 (n),  149(0). 

The     Army     of     the     Indiao 

Mughals,       39(0),       44(D), 

95(n),  96(0),  io4(n),  123(0). 
The      English      Factories      in 

India,  9(n),   ii(n). 
The      Portuguese      in      India, 

i47(n). 
Thevenot,     i(n),     4(n),     i9(n), 

53  (n),    i8o(n),    183(0),    479. 
Thomas  Niccolls,   394. 
Thurston,   333  (n),   334(n)- 
Timurid,    iS2(n). 
Tindivanam,    262  (n). 
Tinnevelly,  26(n),  333 (n). 
Tipkee,  398,  402 (n). 
Tipu,    257(n). 
Tirukoilur,  279(n),  281  (n). 
Tiru-silla-palli,   326(n). 
Tiruvadi,    267,    268,    275,    280, 

282,  2S3.  288,  302(0). 
Tiruvalur  (Trivalur  Triblitore), 

^55,  479- 
Tiruvannamalai,    262 (n). 
Tiruvennanallur,   281. 
Tod,    251  (n). 
'Jodar  ]\icil,   151  (n). 
Toquenambat,  282. 
Tratados      da      India,      28(0), 

237(n). 
Travancore,  J55  (n) . 
Travels     in  Mndia,     Tavernier, 

477,  479* 
Travels  in  the  Moghul  Empire, 

Bernier,       123  (n),       i8o(n), 

2io(n),  477,  479. 
Travels       of       Monsieur       de 

Thevenot,        5(n),        7(0), 

i73(n). 
TrichinopDly,      268(n),     279(n), 

326,   328',   329. 
Trichinopoly  Gazetteer,  268(0) 
Trimbak  Pandit,  31  (n). 
Trivandmm,    155  (n). 
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< 


4f)2 


'Trurabeck  Nasser,  47" 
'Ihlva  Bai,  268  (n).    *  ;  ^ 
TyAgarayasv^mi,    15  >    3SB 


TX^Tl-' 


u 


raima      (Utena.     Our'ena).     a 
village     near     Surat,     359 

480. 

T^guris   (Ugargol),  3[- 
Uiundnrpetta       {Onlourpataii  , 

279- 
Umbrao,  39,  91,  93.  m*    '^' 


V 


Vadi.  ^o(n),  146(11). 
Vafgai ,    263  (n) . 
Vajragarh,   49(11). 
Vakondah,    268(11). 
Valdour.     271,    273.     '^7b     ;'<^ 
277,    278,    287,    2mm,    29V) 

Valerityne,  357,  4^'^- 
Vab,  268(11). 
Valikatidapuram,   268. 

Van   Adrichen,    373.  . 

Vaiigoeji    (Vangu    Gi)    Raiali, 
358,   480. 

Vat  taw,  402  (n). 

Vellar,   289(n). 

Vellore      (Vealour),     274.     275, 

278,  279,  288,  302,  351.  336. 

473 (n),  474(n)- 
•Veiem,  28 (n). 


til 


A 


Vijayanagar 

2S7(n).  26  477- 

Vikram   Shah,   ^^,^^)- 
Villupnram,    i-j^jtip,    2Si(n) 
ViiHlhva,   J5i(n).r  \ 

Vingurla,    7(").,  ^^i^U   30,   31. 

'2oo(n),   06-,  .^7»- 
Virar,i.  ^   '      ' 

Visaji   Rao,    iv>5(nh 
Visaji   Pant,    i83(u). 
Vishnu,   89(n),    i55(n;;        ,, 
Vithal    Pildev    Atre    Garadkar, 

Vitlil^t      Mohite       Newaskar, 

i65(n). 
Volup  Lickmedas,  43.S-    . 
(1)  Voyage  ioSnrcii,  Ovington, 

470. 
Vvankaji,   2(n),   304!"^ 


w 


Wagensvelt,    ;8i. 
'War     in     Indostan  , 
276(11).  yJ5(n^- 

Wari,  357  (n )  • 


.rnln\ 


7fn), 


'Xivaji  Maharaja  Com  saiigue 
Portugues?"    i(n). 


I       Vfi'^uf  'Adil  Shah,  232(0),  477- 
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